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AGNES. A NOVEL, 

BY tILXA. 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Agnes was excessively annoyed, as An- 
tonio had said, when she discovered that 
Count Serimia was to be «o familiarly as- 
sociated with them-, in their future travels. 
Mrs. Elmsworth was scarcely less troubled 
than her neice, but they both knew it to be 
worse than useless- to attempt any expos- 
tulation with Mr. Elmsworth, who never 
consulted any will save his own, and re- 
cently, Count Serimia's. Mrs. Elmsworth 
had grieved greatly at parting with the 
faithful Mrs. Lucy, and the substitution of 
Fanchon. It was a very serious discom- 
fort to her, for Fanchon spoke very little 
English, so that she was of little use to 
the poor invalid, who became consequent- 
ly more and more dependeut upon her 
niece. Nobly did Agnes respond to the 
calls of duty. She herself had cftfrijhjved 
"a dislike and prejudice instinctively against 
the Awning, era Ay, French maid, with 
her restless cat-like eyes. Fanchon was 
always bright, active, ready to do all and 
more then was demanded of her, but Mrs. 
Elmsworth seemed to shrink from having 
her about her so much that Agnes quietly 
assumed all the duties which had been 
performed for her aunt by Mrs. Lucy, and 
Fanchon's place was little better than a 
sinecure. Fanchon attempted on several 
eccasions to intrude herself and her atten- 
tions upen the invalid, but Agnes, with all 
her womanliness, knew perfectly well how 
to keep people in their places, and Fan- 
ebon, after several essays, had no desire to 
risk encountering again one of those haugh- 
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ty, firm glances, and to hear the slow, dis- 
tinct words which required her to remain 
in the adjoining apartments, and only to 
cime when the bell summoned her attend- 
ance. Mn Elmswor.th himself had no 
fancy for meeting Agnes in what he called 
" her Dave nam moods," still less Fanchon. 
So Agnes's life became more and more re* 
stricted within her aunt's sick room. She 
could not but notice how many little offices 
of considerate kindness and thouglitful- 
ness were shown to both her aunt and her- 
self by the courier Frascati. He seemed 
to have a magical consciousness of their 
wants, and Agnes felt continually as if in- 
numerable little annoyances and discom- 
forts were warded off, contrary to her an- 
ticipations, by some strong unseen arm. 
She had a strange feeling of confidence in 
the unknown poor courier, and she really 
w«s most grateful to him for her aunt's 
sake. Frascati had suggested to Mr. El ma- 
worth that it would be far more convenient 
for him to occupy a carriage with II Cotite, 
and he (Frascati,) on the box, and to take 
another for mad am e, who was so ill, who 
was best with the Signorina and Fanchon, 
than to have one huge post-chaise. Mr. 
Elmsworth heartily concurred in this. Se- 
rimia dared not object to the arrangement, 
though it separated him almost entirely 
from Agnes, whom he scarcely ever saw. 
He consoled himself by thinking it would 
be better when they were stationary, as 
they travelled very slowly, stopping some- 
times for a day or so, according as Mrs. 
Elmsworth's strength failed ; but by some 
unaccountable means, he was balked even 
then, and yet in such ways that he could 
not suspect any design, and though dis- 
satisfied, had nothing of which he coulJ 
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justly complain. He liked the attentive' 
courier, and acknowledged to Mr. Elms- 
v/ortli, "that Frascati did manage to se- 
curo every convenience for them, and was 
altogether a most attentive and convenient 
rascal." Antonio's dark eyes flashed 
strangely, and a quick, sinister smile pass- 
ed like lightning over his lips, as Mr. 
Elmsworth, in his boorish way, repeated 
Serimia's words to him as he was attend- 
ing upon them one day. He bowed low,, 
placing his hand upon his heart : M II Conte 
did him much honor, his only desire was 
to make himself as useful as possible to 
Monsieur and II Conte." He was indeed 
a jewel of a courier! 

When they reached Geneva, after going 
up the Rhine and visiting Lucerne, the 
fatigue of travel had so prostrated Mrs.' 
Elmsworth, that no manoeuvring was ne- 
cessary to show that Agnes must remain 
constantly with the invalid. Frascati was 
co thoughtful and kind at this time, that 
Agnes stopped him one day, as he handed 
in at the door a plate fuU of fine grapes 
for her aunt, and thanked him, FrascatiV 
face beamed with satisfaction. 

"Signorina," he said earnestly, "I can 
dc but little for you or madame, but my 
will is good, command me to the utmost — 
1 will do my best always !" " * ' 

The climate was getting A>© cold in 
Switzerland for Mrs. Elmsworth; Serimia 
was tiied too ; it was now September ; it 
was agreed to hasten into Daly. Mrs, 
Elms worth wished to get to Rome before 
the winter set in, so the pilgrimage began 
again as soon as she could bear it. 

Mr. Murray had returned to Paris, but 
judged it best not to join the party during 
their travel ; his trusty agent kept him fully 
posted in regard to their plans—he saw 
Serimia was quiet ; not ready to use foul 
means to attain his base ends, he felt that 
. his presence or anyone else's would be<ari 
intrusion upon Agnes in her aunt's feeble 
state. As Ions as Mrs. Elmsworth lived 
Agnes was personally safe ; he served Ag- 
nes best by remaining away and holding 
himself in readiness to join her as soon as 
Antonio thought his presence necessary. 
He kept Antonio freely supplied with mo- 
ney and passports, in case he should wish 
to use them, for Agnes or himself. Mr. 



Murray had no thought of self in his entire 
devotion to the daughter of his old friend, 
but he was but human after all, and some- 
limet the thought would cross him that 
Agnes was very young and eternally sepa- 
rated from her cousin by barriers her eon- 
science would never permit her to pas*. 
Was it impossible for her ieart to be 
weaned from the hopeless affection he 
knew still struggled in her soul? Could 
she never be won by devotion, constancy, 
tenderest love 1 He knew his own love 
for her to be higher, purer, more unselfisL 
than Robert's j for he would, oh, so gladly 
give his own happiness, his own life, in 
exchange for hers. He would have laid 
Jier hand in Robert's, and blessed them, in 
his perfect love for her, satisfied if she 
were but once more the bright, happy 
Jroung girl he had known at Mrs. Hudson's. 
Mr. Murray had thoroughly conquered hi.*- 
own heart, and schooled it; but humar. 
hearts are wild dreamers after all, and 
Hope will sing as to sleep with fairy t <le» 
even ( in mature age. If a day-dream flash- 
ed across Mr. M .rray's mind, be resolutely 
thrust it back — he could do no more ! He 
'procured a situation for Mrs. Lucy in ar. 
American family, who were to pass the 
winter at Nice, and who designed return- 
ing in the spring to Louisiana — an arrange- 
i ment which suited her very weil. 

The Elmsworths reached Genoa safely, 
[ but Mrs. Elmsworth was so wearied that 
it was thought best to proceed immediately 
by sea to Civita Veccnia, and from thence 
to ttfopt where they had ordered all let- 
terfSjPthe whole party to be forwarded. 

They were established, in the course of 
a week, in a pleasant suite of apartments 
overlooking the Piazza di Spagna. The 
column of the Immaculate Conception be- 
fore their windows, which commanded as 
a side view the steps leading to the con- 
vent of the Trinita del Monte, with its 
ever changing crowd of the picturesque 
vagabondage of Home. Agnes stepped to 
the windows and looked abosty, her with 
interest aid cariosity; she coyld not re- 
press a thrill of emotion as ajhe remem- 
bered that she stood within the walls of 
the "Eternal City." She had seen but 
little, so far, of the customary sights o: 
foreign travel. She was soon obliged; 
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however, to recall her wandering eyes and 
thoughts to her aunt, who seemed unusu- 
ally feeble and exhausted from the rail- 
ruad travel Agnes helped her to undress 
and into her bed, and arranged everything 
a? comfortable as she could for her. She 
wns standing by her aunt, holding a glass 
')f cordial to her lip?, when Mr. Elmsworth 
entered the room with a large package of 
letters. 

" Two for Agnes, from the Rectory," he 
said. He gave them to her and quitted 
the room, taking his own letters with him. 
Agnes proposed to read her letters aloud 
to her uunt, but Mrs. Ehnsworth opened 
her languid eyes and begged she would 
defer reading them to ber until the next 
morning, she was so very weary and tired. 

"Go, my dear," she said, " to your own 
room, Fanchon can sit here till you retupn, 
1 think I can sleep, go and enjoy your let- 
ters." Agnes was glad to obey the man- 
date. Two hours afterwards, Fanchon 
stole gently from the bed of the sleeping 
invalid, softly opened the door of Agnes' 
chamber and peeped |n« Agnes was not 
conscious of her presence; she was lying 
prostrate upon the floor, deep sobs shaking 
her whole form almost convulsively, her 
hands clasped and flung over her head in 
agony of grief; the great tears rilling like 
..drops of lead from her closed eyes. Fan- 
ebon closed the door and stole away as 
softly as she had come. She met Frascati 
in th6 narrow passage — 

"Ah, Monsieur, Mademoiselle est tene- 
ment afflige'e ! Je n 'ai jamais vue une telle 
desespoir," and she lifted her hqtids and 
shrugged her shoulders. u Je pense qu 'il 
doit ctre a cause d 'un amant," continued 
she. 

Antonio seized her by the shoulders with 
his powerful hands and whirled ber around 
until she stood face te face with him. 

" Look here, Fanchon, if you go about 
spying and intruding on Mademoiselle, J 
will inform Monsieur what 1 know about — " 
he stooped and whispered a word in her 
ear. 

Fanchon bit her tip and stamped her 
foot with vexation. 

"MonDieu! that is only slander, and 
you know it, Monsieur Frascati !" 

"Slander or no, my pretty Fanchon! it 



will go hard with you to have it known to 
Mon>ieur or II Conte di Serimia!" Antonio 
laughed his low, scornful laugh as he ut- 
:ered this last name. 

Fanchon looked at him as if alarmed, 
then in her most coaxing tone : 

" But surely you would not harm a poor 
young girl trying now honestly to get her 
bread ? Monsieur is too generous for that." 

"As for the honesty, my little Fanchon. 
we will not discuss that point ! but I will 
make a bargain with you. Let Mademoi- 
selle alone ! cease spying into her hours of 
privacy, and reporting all she does or says, 
as you know you do." Antonio looked 
steadily at her, Fanchon's eyes fell, " and 
I will not only make it worth your while 
by doubling the amount you now. receive 
from — you know who! but I will aUu 
promise to forget all I know concerning 
Mademoiselle Rosette Marie Fauuho:i 
do"— 

Fanchon put her hand over his lips. It 
was a pretty hand, — Antonio gallantly 
kissed iu 

" Enough, enough, Monsieur Frascati ! 
your reasoning is convincing, I accept 
your propositions." 

" How many francs is it now, Mademoi- 
selle, per month ?" 

Fanchon counted on her fingers. " On.? 
huadred," she replied. 

" Ah, well ! Mademoiselle ! receive tw-> 
hundred." Antonio pulled outhispocke: 
book, and gravely counted out the money. 

Fanottpit's grey eyes glistened j she too* 
it eagerty. 

" Now," continued Antonio, "this amount 
every month, and perhaps more if you are 
faithful, and obey me implicitly." 

" But Monsieur," said Fanchon, " He — 
my employer — he will discover — then what 
shall I do?" 

" You shall continue to report to him ; 
you have imagination under those pretty 
temples, my charming Fanchon, only you 
must swear by the Holy Virgin to brinj 
me a written account of every word you 
or he may say." 

" Ah," said Fanchon, " that is very easy, 
quite delightful it is to have so sensible 
and amiable a person as you to deal with. 
Monsieur Frascati !" 

" And remember, beautiful Fanchon, I 
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have means of ascertaining whether you 
deal truly or not with me !" 

" Assuredly, Monsieur need not distrust 
me! 'Two hundred francs and perhaps 
more.' Monsieur may rely on my honor.-' 

Fanchon. bowing gracefully, retraced her 
steps and tripped lightly into Mrs. Elms- 
worth's room; she was sleeping calmly. 

Agnes Graham's head touched no pillow 
that night. Fanchon came in the morning 
and found her sleeping the sleep of ex- 
haustion where she had seen her lying the 
night before, upon the floor, the traces of 
blistering tears plainly marked upon her 
cheeks, in her clasped hands were clenc 
ed the letters of Mr. Dan vers and Dr. 
Leonard. 

"Poor thing," muttered Fanchon, as she 
threw a shawl over her feet, without dis- 
turbing her. "Poor young lady! she up 
suffering much! it would indeed be a 
shame to betray her ! and then two hun- 
dred francs ! it is much !" 

Fanchon stept out lightly and calling 4 
£ Frascati, asked him to have a warm bach 
prepared in her own room, which opened 
into Agnes' by a communicating door. 

" So as to have it ready agninst Mad 
moiselle's waking; she will need it, Mon- 
sieur! for she has lain all night weeping 
on the floor, where she has just fallen 
asleep ! It is some great trouble, appa- 
rently." 

Fanchon took Mrs. Elms worth her break- 
fast, told her Agnes was suffering with 
severe headache, and had iatUft^&sleei 
and she thought it best not to waxen her. 
Mrs. Elmsworth commended her discre- 
tion. Fanchon was so dextrous and at* 
tentive, and showed so much hearty good 
will, that Mrs. Elmsworth .begun to think 
she had done the girl great injustice in her 
prejudices against her. 

So Agnes thought also, when she woke 
up finding the shawl carefully thrown 
over her, and after she had risen achij 
and tired from her hard couch, trying to 
collect her scattered thoughts, Fanchon 
stood before her, saying — 

^Mademoiselle, you were so weary la 
night tilat you fell asleep on the floor with* 
out uaflressing ; so I have had a hot bath 
prepared for you in my own room, if Ma* 
demoiselle will condescend to use ir as a 



bath room this morning she will find it 
very refreshing." 

Agnes felt that she would, and therefore 
accepted Fanchon 's offer. Her limbs trein- 
led so she could scarcely stand, but she 
was forced to exert herself, she knew, for 
her aunt's sake, but the pallid cheek and 
knitted brow, showed what a violent con- 
straint she was putting upon herself; Fan- 
chon threw open the door between the 
rooms, assisted Agnes to undress and left 
her. She returned after she heard Agnes 
re-enter her own chamber, bearing a small 
waiter, with a tiny cup of strong coffee 
and a thin slice of toasted bread. 

"If Mademoiselle will drink this ceffee, 
which Monsieur Frascati has made hiir.seJ f 
for her, and eat a mouthful of toas-t, Made- 
moiselle will feel better able to atteri to 
Madame, who has already asked for her!'' 

Agnes swallowed the coffee but refused 
the bread. Tears rushed again to her eyes, 
as she thought of the sad intelligence she 
would have-to cOnflfcunicate to her aunt. 
Site covered her fait with her hands and 
groaned aloud. 

Fanchon stood respectfully behind her j 
Agnes' long black hair hung in dishevelled 
masses over her shoulders. Fanchon touch- 
ed it with nor hands. 5 

14 If Mademoiselle will permit, I couM 
quickly arrange Mademoiselle's coiffure, 
and relieve Mademoiselle of that trouble."' 

Agnes sat down mechanically ; Fane hot* 
dexterously disentangled the heavy plaits, 
and in a very little time Agnes 1 hair was 
folded around her head as she usually wore 
it. Fanchon was an artiste in hair-dress- 
ing j Agnes thanked her, finished her toilet 7 
and grasping her letters in her hand, passed 
into the salon, where she found Mr. Elms- 
worth and Count Serimia just preparing to 
set out on a tour of inspection. Agnes 
scarcely heard Serimia's gallant salutation, 
returned it by a hasty bow, and walking 
up to her uncle requested to have a few 
moments private conversation with him 
I before he went out. * Mr. Elmsworth look- 
ed at* Serimia, who taking up bis hat, 
bowed and quitted the salon. Agnes re- 
quested her uncle to be seated, and handed 
j him Mr. Danvers' letter. He was as much 
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startled as it was possible for him to be, at 
the intelligence it contained. 

"Poor Selman! poor Eleanor! It is very 
sudden!" 

Agnes made no reply, but folding Dr. 
Leonard's letter, so as te show only the 
description of the burning of the hall, she 
gave him that to read also. 

''Good God! this is dreadful!" exclaimed 
he, " this will kill Emeline." 

"I fear it will," s»id Agnes, lt for that 
reason I thought it best to consult you as 
to what it was best to do." 

" I think it best to say nothing about it. 
it can do no good I she will never return 
alive to America, at any rate ! Our letters 
are so uncertain she will never be alarmed 
even if she receives none for some time." 

" Aunt is certainly very much prostrated 
by this travel," replied Agnes, "You think 
the end not far off, in that case it would 
be humane to conceal this from her, and 
s^srfe frer suffering. I can say the letters 
concfernid my own affairs principally, as 
they certainly do, as she will so soon be 
beyond the reach of piortal suffering 1" 

'• I should think that the best course to 
pursue," said Mr. Elms worth, taking up 
his hat and walking out of the room to 
join Count Serimia, who was waiting for 
him in the passage, Mkere they could hear 
him humming the ajpf the Duke's song 
in Rigoletto. 

Agnes was spared any questions about 
her letters. Mrs. Elm* worth was dozing 
.when she took Fanchon's seat by her aunt's 
bedside ; when she woke she had a spasm 
of coughing, and was so weak and suffer- 
ing she did not seem to remember any- 
thing about Agnes' letters of the previous 
night. So it continued all that week ; such 
a long — long week to the poor pale crea- 
ture, racked with keen pain, growing 
weaker, weaker, hour by hour, with that 
.pale girl watching every quiver of the 
pallid lips as if her own life hung upon 
.that feeble respiration. Mr. Elmsworth 
and Count Serimia went off on an excur- 
sion to Tivoli for a few days. Mr. Elms- 
worth saw his wife was sinking fast, and 
he wanted to escape the scene. He hated 
4; scenes," he said to Serimia. In truth, 
neither he nor his companion liked to be 
much in the presence of death. There 



are times when conscience will awake 
even in the most evil of men, and Mr. 
Elmsworth did not care to witness the 
last struggles of the life of the woman he 
had so cruelly neglected. So they went 
off, and Agnes was led with her dying re- 
lative in this strange city, with only Fan- 
chon and Frascati to attend her in this 
dark hour of trial. Frascati wrote to Mr. 
Murray to come, but there were storms on 
the Mediterranean, and the letter was de- 
layed. A few days of complete exhaus- 
tion — a severe coughing spell — a hemorr- 
hage — and Emeline Elmsworth's worn 
and weary spirit fled to the peaceful haven 
" where the wicked cease from troubling, 
and the weary are at rest !" 

Frascati attended to every thing, sent an 
express for Mr. Elmsworth, who soon re- 
turned, when he found it was all over. 

Agnes begged that her aunt's remains 
might be sent to Davenant Hall, to be bu- 
ried with the rest of the family. 

" No," Mr. Elmsworth said, " it was non- 
sense ! it made no difference where people 
were buried ; it would be great trouble and 
expense." So the poor creature who had 
been so long the slave of his whims and 
caprices — who had loved him to the last — 
was laid among strangers in the Protestant 
Cemetery at Rome. 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

Agnes Graham sat on the grass, beside 
the ntttMUuie grave of her aunt. One 
week lIRlapsed since the pale form was 
given to its kindred clay. Agnes had ask- 
ed Frascati to procure a carriage- and ac- 
company her to the gate of the cemetery. 
Mrs. Elmsworth's grave was made not far 
from the entrance The grass was brown 
and parehed by the hot summer sunshine. 
The few trees, of sombre stone pine, spread 
like dark shields above the imaginative 
girl, as if they would hide from her stream 
ing eyes, the glorious, intense " blue fire;' 
like light of the Italian sky ; not like their 
stately pyramidal sisters of the Alpine 
cliffs, which appear so many 4 indices to 
point the mourner to the Jftaj^and the 
"better land," the land of beKty, the 
Paradise of the blessed ones " wnC depart 
hence in the. Lord !" The huge grey py- 
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' ram id of CaiusCestu 8, towered up near the) 
wall, and flung its added depth of gloom 
to the shadow already over her, as she eat 
there, weeping — alone and desolate. Ag- 
nes had brought her prayer book with her 
to read the burial service. The English 
chaplain being absent, Mr. Elmsworth did 
not trouble himself to look for a clergy- 
man among the many visitors who crowded 
the city. So Emeline Elmsworth was laid 
in an unblessed grave. Agnes had knelt 
by the grave this morning, and read in a 
low voice the holy burial service of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. It comforted 
her — and it Has with a softer feeling that 
she laid upon the lowly mound a cross, 
woven of violets and passion flowers. 
All was done — her pious duties ended, and 
she still sat there weeping, now, over her- 
self — her own sad, desplate life — no drop 
of her blood flowed in the veins of any 
human being save Robert's! Separated 
from him, as she must be, who was left to 
her ? None, except the two men, no lon- 
ger young, at the Davenant rectory ! and 
life had once been so bright ! Such a little 
while since the first dark cloud fell across 
her path ! She laid her head down on the 
new-laid sods and felt that it would be 
merciful, could she rest there forever — 
" God's ways are not our ways." Agnes 
could not 8e\e to the end. 

At length she rose and returned to the 
carriage — the faithful Frascati aided her to 
mount its steps. They drove back to the 
hotel. 

Count Serimia showed suffices! discre- 
tion not to intrude upon Agnes mller deep 
affliction. So she enjoyed peace and quiet 
in her own apartments. Fanchon was 
very kind. Frascati watched Agnes vigi- 
lantly, and tried to anticipate her every 
want. Agnes needed nothing that tbey 
could do for her, and it comforted her — 
the respectful sympathy of these servants. 

She requested to see Mr. Elmsworth, 
thinking it best to communicate to him im- 
mediately her plans for her future. He 
came to the salon which he had almost en- 
tirely deserted since his wife's death. The 
rooms were distasteful to him ! He spent 
his tim^fotb Serimia, and took his meals 
&t a resmirant ! 

AgneY begged him to make arrange- 
. merits to return immediately to Paris, " to 



which place only," she said, " she would 
trouble him to escort her. She could pro- 
bably succeed in getting back to New 
Orleans with some returning family, or she 
would ask him to place her under the pro- 
tection of one of tbe captains of the direct 
line of steamers from Havre to New Or- 
leans, from whence- she eoukl readily get 
to Davenant rectory. " 

Mr. Elmsworth listened with no appa- 
rent surprise to Agnes' plans. He evident- 
ly had expected some such communication 
from her. He was fully aware of the force 
of her character, and therefore *had no 
hopes of attaining his and Serimia's ends, 
by open resistance j but, hypocritically* 
disguising the anger excited by her quiet,, 
determined manner, he said, "lie was 
ready to leave Rome as soon as she pleas- 
ed. If she thought it best to withdraw 
herself from his protection, he could not 
oppose it, as. her father's will gave her 
power to do' so, at her present age." « t 

Agnes replied — u That^she would like to 
leave as soon as possible ; by the next 
steamer for Marseilles! 

" That will be the day after to-morrow, 
at 8 o'clock, P. M." 

u I can be ready at that time." 

Mr. Elmsworth quitted Agnes and went 
tp discuss the matter with Serimia. If 
Agnes once got baek to Paris, in her pres- 
ent mood, good by 5^ all the Count's hopes 
of the heiress* hand, or his, or repossess- 
ing himself of bis notes of indebtedness to 
Serimia. Revolving these thoughts, he 
sought his confederate ! After a short dis- 
cussion with him, he returned in high 
spirits to Agnes, telling her it was all ar- 
ranged, and that he would himself tele- 
graph for rooms on the steamer. 

Agnes thanked him — called Fanchon to 
give her orders about packing the trunks, 
and, at the same time, presented her with 
a handsome sum of money, as a mark of 
gratitude, for her recent atten ion to her 
aunt, and herself — bidding her go out and 
make such purchases as she might like, 
before they quitted Rome. Fanchon kissed 
her hand very gratefully. She wondered 
how she could ever have been so blind to 
her own interest, as to have entered into a 
conspiracy against so charming and gene- 
rous a yeung lady. Agnes told her if she 
preferred doing the packing of the trunks 
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that afternoon, she might take the whole 
of the ensuing morning for her shopping 
expedition. Fanchon said she would in- 
finitely prefer that arrangement, as it would 
give her more time for selection in her 
purchases ; and if mademoiselle did not 
disapprove, perhaps Monsier Frascati 
might be prevailed upon to accompany 
her ; as she. Fanchon, spoke no Italian, nor 
knew the best places for shopping, which 
he doubtless did. 

Agnes had no objection. Fanchon asked 
if mademoiselle would be so kind as to 
mention the matter to monsieur himself— 
she would greatly oblige her. 

Agnes promised she would do so. Thus 
all parties were contented. 

Fanchon had m charming morning for 
her expedition — very pretty she looked, in 
her tasteful Parisian attire, when she came,' 
with her gay little parasol in hand, to bid 
mademoiselle good morning, ready to sally 
forth with her cavalier, who had also made 
an extra toiret in honor of his coquettish 
companion. Fanchon was supremely hap- 
py, contented with the distinguished ap- 
pearance she made herself— as well as 
flattered by the elaborate toilet which An- 
tonio had made to accompany her. He 
was so very gallant, and so delightfully 
complimentary in his manner and expres- 
sions towards her, and then such a valua- 
ble cicerone. He knew all the best places 
to shop — Jewed down all the extortionate 
prices. Oh ! it was " delicieuse." Fan- 
chon bought herself all sorts of Mosaics, 
Camei, scarfs, shawls and ornaments of 
Roman pearl. Frascati allowed himself to 
be loaded with all kinds of small articles, 
thai Fanchon was oinwillipg to entrust to 
the keeping of the " garcons" to be sent to 
the hoteU When she had satisfied her 
feminine passion for such thing*, and spent 
as much money as she conveniently could 
spare, Antonio p reseated her with a hand- 
some necklace of beads, and a crucifix of 
Etruscan gold, as a souvenier, which was 
said to have been blessed by the Pope him- 
self, and to have indigencies attached to 
its daily use. He took her to a restaurant 
and treated her to ices and cakes, and then 
proposed that they should complete their 
tour, " as good Catholics ought," by a ride 
to St. Peter's, and a survey of the city from 
the dome. " Nothing could be more agree- 



able" to Fanchon ; Frascati summoned a 
carriage, and they soon found themselves 
before the grand colonade which leads to 
the Facade of the Church of the " Prince 
of the Apostles/' Fanchon and Frascati 
were both devout Romanists, and knelt 
down before the high altar and said their 
prayers with unfeigned forvour — Fanchon 
using her new beads with great sobriety 
and unction. They then took a survey of 
the grand building, Antonio explaining 
reverently and earnestly the pictures, stat- 
uary, with their legends to his now awe- 
struck companion. With all his shrewd- 
ness J.n worldly matters, Antonio was a 
very child in faith, and received all these 
monstrous legends in profound submission 
and absolute belief. Fanchon was deeply 
impressed, but thought the greatest act of 
self-denial was that of St. Petronilla, the 
daughter of the " Prince of the Apostles," 
who so willingly sacrificed her wondrous 
beauty, and received so gratefully the 
fearful plague of leprosy, rather than break 
her vow of charity. After an ascent to the 
dome and a view of the city, Fanchon was 
ready to return to the hotel, rejecting 
Antonio's proffer to conduct her through 
the halls of the Vatican, to see the paint- 
ings and sculptures, which, to his Italian. - 
taste, were the chief attractions of the 
wonderful palace. But Fanchon had little 
ta6te for the fine arts, cared for colour, only 
in her dress, and grace only in the fashion- 
ing of her jewelry, or the shape of her' 
mantle. Antonio yielded, good humoredly, 
to the whims of his fair companion, and 
agreed M it was time tp return to the Sig- 
norina.* 1 

Agnes opened the door, which she had 
kept locked at Antonio's earnest request, 
during his absence, and smiled faintly as 
she .welcomed thejn back, at Fanchon's 
extravagant expressions of delight and 
gratitude. Her hours had been spent sor- 
rowfully enough^in packing up, with her 
own hands, her aunt's clothing, in order to. 
hand the keys of those trunks to Mr. 
Elms worth. 

Fanchon exhibited all her purchases to 
Agnes, expatiating volubly on their beauty 
and -cheapness, mixing up her description 
of St. Peter's, the blessed Virgin, the holy 
cross, in a strange medley with raphsodies 
over the beautiful jewelry — the lovely 
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scarfs, &o., &c, &c. Agnes listened pa- 
tiently, as. she thought, "one short year 
ago, I should have been as pleased with all 
these things as this poor girl !" 

It was something to have given Fanehon 

so much pleasure. Agnes was glad to see 
her so happy. 

Antonio had brought a basket ef green 
rushes, filled with fine fruit, garlanded 
with flowers lor " the Signorina." To gra- 
tify him, Agnes tasted some of it. Fan- 

"chon pared the fresh', green figs, with her 
dainty fingers, and Antonio selected the 

' richest grapes — pressing her to eat. Upon 
these two humble servants, was the beau- 
tiful, rich, brilliant Agnes Graham, entirely 
dependant for sympathy and protection. 

Antonio's power ove* Fanehon, besides 
his appeal to her natural cupidity, was de- 
rived from a disco very he had Accidentally 
made, of her identity with a certain 
Rosine Marie Benoit, who had been com- 
mitted to prison, for having stolen some 
valuable jewels, and a lage sum of money 
from a lady, to whom she acted as coif- 
feuse some years previous. It was that 
name, which Fanehon had dropped on en- 
tering upon a new career in Serimia's 

"service, which he had whispered to her, 
when he attempted to over-bribe her em- 
ployer. He knew Fanehon was true to 
her bargain with him. She was afraid of 
him in the first place — she was glad of the 
money he paid her in the second, and she 
had conceived a wonderful admiration 

' quite a " grand passion" for him in the 
third. Of all which emctions Antonio 
was perfectly cognizant. Fanehon hasten 
ed away to pack up her recent purchases ; 
Antonio was left alone with Agnes. Ad 

' vancing respectfully towards her, he took 
from his pocket-book a slip of paper which 
he handed her. It was Mr. Murray's note, 
commending him to Agnes' confidence. 
Agnes read it carefully. Antonio turned 
over the leaves of his pocket-book, opened 
it at a page yellow with age, and gave 
that also to Agnes. It was a note of warm 
approbation, and recommendation from 
Alfred Murray of Louisiana, signed also 
by Edward praham of London, jn favour 
of Antonio Frascati, dated the year of 
their travel in the East, long before her 
father's marriage. Agnes looked at An- 
tonio with surprise. 



Antonio kneeled down, and kissed her 
hand respectfully, as is the habitof Italians 
towards their superiors. " Signorina, I had 
the honor of serving your excellent father, 
before he went to America, and it was at 
Sfgnor Murray's request, that I left his ser- 
vice in Paris, to com,e to Mr. Elmsworth* 
in order that I might assist you, Signoria, 
and try to baffle the wicked schemes of 
Mr. Elmsworth, and II Conte di Serimia. 
I show you these letters note, Signorina, 
because it is now necessary you should 
trust me, Signorina" — he drew nearer to 
her and lowered his voice almost into a 
whisper. " The rooms were not taken on the 
steamer for Marseilles — but on the Santa 
Clara, for Palermo, whence you are to be 
taken to II Cbnte's castle, and there forced 
10 become his wife— or worse." 

Agnes cduld scarcely repress a cry of 
horror, but she mastered the impulse by a 
powerful effort, and stood staring at Anto- 
nio as if at some dreadful sight. 

" Yes, Signorina, I speak the truth — as 
you wifl find to-morrow night, when we 
reach Civita Vecchia !" 

" But, Frascati," gasped Agnes, u is there 
no way to escape — no way to prevent this 
unutterable horror — this fearful' outrage ?' 

"I hope so, Signorina! there must be 
found some way/ I do not know why the 
Signer Murray is not here — I wrote him 
ten days ago to come. Some accident 
miast have befallen my letter. He surely 
could find a way u> protect you. Signorina, 
as soon as I found out this dreadful con- 
spiracy against you, I went to the Palazzo 
of the English ambassador, knowing your 
rather was English,- and thinking to get 
some adviee there ; but his lordship is not 
yet in town for the winter. Then, Signo- 
rina, I went to the best avocat, — lawyer, 
you call in English, and related the cir- 
cumstances of the case, using feigned 
names. I had heard Mr. Elmsworth tell II 
Conte that you were of age in your own 
country, by your fathers will; so I told the 
avocat — he said that would not hold good 
here; there is no American ambassador in 
Rome : ' And a young lady should obey 
the wishes of her guardian in the selection 
of a husband,' that is the custom and the 
law here, Signorina. Then I asked him if 
the young lady were to escape and take 
refuge in a convent, would that protect 
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her? And he said 'no, the law would de-' 
liver her up to the care of her guardian ;' 
besides, Signorina, you are heretic — Anto- 
nie crossed himself and sighed as he re- 
garded Agnes— so it is very bad Signo- 
rina ! There is no steamer for Marseilles 
to-day or to-morrow." 

tgnes hid her face in her hands, utterly 1 
prostrated by this intelligence. 

"Don't despair Signorina? The holy 
Virgin will doubtless protect a young lad y 
like yon — there is a vessel from Marseille* 
due to-morrow — the Lucia — perhaps the 
Signor Murray will be on her." 

Agnes could not speak, but sank into A 
chair almost paralysed with fear. Anto- 
nio brought a glass of water and put it to 
her lips. . 

" Do not let Function suspect anything, 
Signorina ! I have bribed ■ her so much 
higher than II Conte, that J think she is 
true to us — but still it is best not to trust 
too much I" 

Agnes recognised the wisdom of th 
advice, and understood to whom the agree- 
able change in Fanohon, which she had 
observed recently, was due. She tried to 
control herself and to assume a tranquilli- 
ty that she did not feel, as she heard Fa; , 
chon's light step approaching, through the 
adjoining apartments. Agnes wondered, 
in after years, that her hair had not turned 
white that night. Antonio begged her to 
lie down and try to sleep that night; he 
told her he had, ever since her aunl 
death, made his bed just outside her cham- 
ber door, he had so little confidence in her 
personal safety, surrounded as she was by 
spies and traitors. He asked her to lock 
all the doors, even that leading into Fa 
chon's room ; which Agnes, after being 
convinced latterly of the girl's good will, 
had left unlocked, feeling some kind of 
companionship and protection in Fa< 
chon's proximity. Agnes threw herse 
dressed as she was, upon her bed— count* 
hour after hour, until the grey light of day- 
break, streaming in her window, quieted 
her purturbed spirit, and she sunk*into an 
uneasy slumber. She was disturbed by a 
vigorous knocking- at the door. Fanchon 
came in, when she roused herself to open 
it — saying, tt It was time to start — the lug- 
gage had gone, and monsieur waited only 



for mademoiselle — would mademoiselle be . 
so good as to tieon her bonnet and mantle, 
while she sought a * petite tasse du ca$,' 
for mademoiselle's breakfast" ' * ; 
The slight additions to her toilet were * 
soon made ; hastily swallowing the cup of 
hot coffee Fanchon brought, feeling she 
must support and husband her strength, 
and commending herself to God, Agnes 
descended to the carriage, where Mr. 
Elmsworth was impatiently awaiting her 
coming. Count Serimia had gone on in 
advance of them. Agnes drew her veil 
f>ver her face and leant back, without 
speaking; once only she leaned forward 
and looked out, as they passed near the 
cemetery, where her Aunt Emeline slept 
in peaee. When they reached the railroad 
depot, she beckoned to Antonio, and speak- 
ing in Italian, which neither of her com- 
panions understood — she asked in a low 
voice — " Is there no hope ?" 

"None, Signorina — but in the Holy Vir- 
gin and Signor Murray! You are closely 
watched, Signorina ?" Then changing to 
English, he said, as if in answer to her 
question — il your trunks are all right, made- 
moiselle." 

It was sunset when they arrived at 
Civita Vecchia. They went immediately 
to the vessel, lying in the harbor; as they 
passed the hotel, near the haven, a caged 
mocking-bird burst out into singing. Its 
glorious, varied notes, ringing out in that 
strange land, as clear and as full of rich 
melody, as ever Agnes had heard in her 
own country — her native Louisiana, — from 
which both were now exiles. A tear roll- 
ed down ber cheek, as she listened to the 
bird's bright song, sounding fainter and 
fainter as they moved off, in their little 
skiff, over the water, on their way to the 
vessel which lay a little distance from the 
shore. Agnes read the name on the prow 
of the vessel, as they neared it — "The 
Santa Clara." 

She heard Antonio ask the boatman 
when the Santa Clara sailed. 

u To Palermo, at eight o'clock, this even- 
ing," was the reply in Italian. 

She saw Serimia walking on the deck of 
\ the vessel — disguise was no longer neces- 
sary. He felt triumphantly secure. Ag- 
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net was safe now, he considered — and 
leoked insolently complacent. 

Agnes turned sick and faint, as she 
grasped Fanchon's arm and attempted to 
leave the skiff*. Antonio saw her totter — 
sprang forward and aided her to ascend 
the steps, which led up to the gangway. 
"Courage, Signorina, don't despair, the 
Lucia comes in before we start!" He 
evidently whispered hope which he did 
not share; his countenance showed har- 
rassing care and anxiety. It was necessa- 
ry, however, to elude suspicion, in order to 
save Agnes. So ho hustled about after the 
luggage, and was soon in a violent alterca- 
tion with the boatman, about a piece, he 
said, had been left behind, for which it 
was necessary to return to the shore. Any- 
thing to gain .time ! He strained his eyes, 
peering into the horizon, but the rippling 
blue sea met the dark blue sky; nothing 
broke the distance, save a few whirling 
curlews and white gulls. Agnes hastened 
past Serimia, down into the cabin, and into 
the state-room assigned her; threw off her 
bonnet, and falling upon her knees, prayed 
God not to desert her in this extremity. 
Fan ebon knocked at the door to know if 
she would have dinner. Agnes desired 
none. She sat upon her narrow berth, in 
a state of dumb despair. The shadows 
grew darker and darker — lights began to 
twinkle in the passage before her dark 
room, and shone in through the small tran- 
som aver the door. The steam was being 
raised, it hissed and breathed hoarsely, 
rambling beneath her feet, in the boilers — 
at last the first tremulous vibrations of the 
paddles were evident — the signal of de- 
parture was given — the steamer moved 
•lowly from her moorings. Agnes felt all 
hope die within her. Suddenly the engine 
was reversed, the steam escaped thiough 
the safety-valve, and the Santa Clara lay 
still upon the water, holding on to her 
steam. 

" What is the matter V* It was Serimia's 
voice. Agnes heard the question distinct- 
ly. All her senses seemed paralyzed, ex- 
cept that of hearing, that was more acute 
than ever. 

" What is it ?" was again asked by some 
one on the deck. 

" Only waiting for passengers and mail 



from the Lucia, which is just coming into 
the harbour !" 

Agnes heard the regular splash of the 
oars, as a small skiff drew near the side of 
the Santa Clara. There was a port-hole 
just above Agnes' head — it opened on the 
sea. She climbed up on her berth and 
pulled it open. Yes ! it was a boat, it was 
passing directly below her port-hole. Ag- 
nes saw all in it distinctly. The mail-bags 
lay in a pile in' the bottom of the boat, 
there was a single passenger — Agnes could 
not see his face — he seemed afraid of the 
night air; his cap was drawn deep over 
his brow and the lower part of his face 
was concealed by the furred collar of his 
travelling cloak, which was pulled up 
about his neck. 

A man sprang into the boat from the 
vessel, officiously aiding in transferring the 
mail bags to the ship. He turned hastily 
towards the solitary passenger, as he lifted 
up a bag — the light from the lanterns flash- 
ed upon his face — it was Antonio. He 
bent over as if to take a better hold of the 
bag. Agnes heard the whisper — 'Is it 
you, Signor? the gentleman put out his 
ungloved hand for and instant — it was 
well shaped, strong and white ; upon the 
little ringer gleamed a peculiar seal-ring of 
onyx. 

" Now, God and all the saints be prais- 
ed!" ejaculated Antonio, and he swung up 
the heavy bag as if it were filled with fea- 
thers. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

The bell rang for supper. Agnes heard 
the confused sound of the many feet, 
tramping over her head, as the crowd of 
passengers hastened towards the eating 
saloon of the ship. Fanchon came to see 
u if mademoiselle would take anything V 

"No," Agnes preferred being perfectly 
quiet to any thing else. 

Fanchon closed the door and went off to 
supplier own wants. It was very quiet 
below in the cabin. Everybody had gone 
to supper. Agnes heard a low knock at 
her door. 

" Signorina," whispered Antonio, " are 
you there 3" 
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Agnes opened the door— -Antonio spoke 
eagerly — " He has come, Signorina ! the 
Signor Murray ! I gave a note for him to 
one of rhy acquaintances on shore, there 
at Civita Vecchia. He promised me to go 
on board the Lucia, as soon as she landed, 
and give it to the gentleman, if he was on 
board, in his own hands. So he did, the 
good Graciano — and the Signor followed 
us, just in time, in the mail boat. Signor 
Murray never got my last letter until the 
day he started for Marseilles. He left in a 
half hour after receiving it. Praised be 
the Madonna! he was in time! Now, 
Signorina, he must see you, and how can 
that be managed ? There will not be time 
now before the people leave the table, and 
the Signor must not be seen by Mr. Elms- 
worth or II Conte ! He cannot come here 
on account of Fanchon. Could you meet 
him on the deck, after" all have gone to 
sleep, Signorina ? I will come down for 
you, say. near midnight! That would be 
safest !" 

Agnes ..ad no choice but to assent to 
whatever Mr. Murray thought best. Anto- 
nio went therefore to tell him that the 
Signorina would meet him near midnight 
on the deck. Mr. Murray was lying upon 
his berth, his travelling cloak thrown over 
him, his face full of anxiety and care. 
Agnes .was too sad. He xqas too purturbed 
to eat, though he had travelled day and 
night, and even when on the Lucia, had 
spent his nights in pacing up and down 
the deck of the vessel, which although 
running with all the velocity of her en- 
gines, seemed to his excited mind making 
scarcely the speed of a tortoise. Now, 
that he had reached the spot in which he 
knew Agnes to be — still safe — yet his 
heart and brain were throbbing with great 
pulsations, alternating between despair 
and hope. He refused the food Antonio 
brought him, and asked after Serimia and 
Elmsworth ? Antonio said they were at 
supper, which he had taken care should be 
such a meal as they liked, and that he 
would try and get them off early to bed. 

He quitted Mr. Murray, and a minute 
after placed before the two epicureans a 
smoking dish of fine ortolans, which drew 
from Mr. Elmsworth a hearty encomium 
upon both dish and beater. Antonio re- 



mained in attendance upon them, serving 
them most efficiently. Mr. Elmsworth, in 
high, good humour, pronounced him "the . 
very prince of couriers." Count Serimia', 
satisfied with his success in his plans in 
regard to Agnes, was in a most cheerful 
mood, and agreed in all that Mr. Elms* 
worth said or did. Antonio brought a 
bundle of very fine cigars, he said, " he 
hoped their excellencies would try. They 
had been presented him by a friend, as 
something very superior indeed." Trie 
fact is, Antonio had asked Mr. Murray for 
them, and as that gentleman, like all South- 
ern men, was a judge of cigars and im- 
ported them always directly from Cuba, 
from particular growers for his own use, 
they fully merited all that Antonio said of 
nheir merits. Their " excellencies" show- 
ed their appreciation by smoking two 
apiece, after they had finished their sup- 
per — then appropriated the whole pack- 
age. Mr Elmsworth called for cards, and 
proposed a game, but Serimia complained 
of being rather wearied from the eatly 
rising and travel of the day, and proposed 
they should retire early. This was a pleas- 
ant decision to Antonio. He attended the 
gentlemen *o their respective rooms, aided 
them officiously to prepare for their berths 
— bidding them "biiona notte," he took 
their clothes to brush, in readiness for the 
next morning. Returning in an hour, he 
found them both fast asleep. He laid their 
clothes in their places, and going out care- 
fully, locked each stateroom door on the 
outside, and put the keys in his pocket. 
He went then to Fanchon's room, and 
satisfying himself, by putting his ear to the 
key hole and listening to her regular re*»." 
piration, that she too was sleeping. He 
turned the key in the lock and taking it out 
deposited it with the others. Nearly eve- 
rybody had retfred by this time, only a few 
stewards and servants, belonging t» the 
ship, were to be seen moving about the 
vessel — the deck was deserted except by 
the officers on guard and the. sailors on 
duty. 

Antonio knocked gently at Agnes' door. 
" It is time, Signorina !" 

Agnes came out, her bonnet and shawl 
on, and her crape veil falling over her ; 
she motioned Antonio to precede her. The 
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K shone in her face, as they passed a 
. % shaded lamp which hung in the narrow 
passage way* It was blanched to marble 
whiteness, but her glance was proud and 
high — the brave spirit shone there. 1 
have seen a wounded hawk, confined and 
caged day after day, refusing food from the 
hand of its captors, rejecting all sympathy. 
Not even moistening its beak in the water, 
a compassionate hand placed in its prison 
house, languishing, helpless, starving, in 
tlTe depths 'of its anguish, dying, at the 
sound of the footstep of its stronger cou- 
querors — lift up its brave head — ruffle its 
haughty feathers, and starting into an atti- 
tude of defiance, fix its bold, bright eyes 
, upon its enemy with an expression of un- 
daunted, hopeless, unconquerable courage, 
almost heart-breaking to witness, overpow- 
ering to human sensibility, So Agnes 
Graham felt and looked. The bold blood 
of the Vikings, the noble spirit of a South- 
ern woman born to command — her heri- 
tage ; her birthright — honor and courage ; 
h$r step fell firmly and fearlessly, her 
queenly head erect upon her shoulders, 
betrayed, alone; it was still Zembia in 
chains. 

Antonio set a chair for her in a sheltered 
nook behind the paddle box. The officer 
of the watch, as he lounged over the rail- 
ing, looked curiously at the slender, black 
figure which noiselessly passed him. 

tJ A sick lady, who wants the air," whis- 
pered Antonio to him, as ho drew near. 
The officer thought he had never seen a 
paler face than that which gleamed on 
him, as Agnes glided past. 

In an instant Mr. Murray stood before 
Agnes — grasping her hands in his own. 
fie was too full of emotion to speak. 

" I did not get Antonio's letter, until the 
day I started," he said, when he felt he 
could command his voice sufficiently to 
speak, " else I would have come earlier." 

" Antonio told me," replied Agnes in a 
low voice. 

" How you must have suffered," exclaim 
e£ if r. Murray. " I, too, have had letters 
from Louisiana." 

" Don't, don't speak of that!" gasped 
Agnes. t; I cannot bear it now !" 

Mr. Murray put his hand over his eyes 

and turned away ; the agony of the wo 

■ man .he loved, was hard to witness. So 



brave, too, he could have almost fallen be- 
fore her and worshipped her. 

He was recalled to the present, by Ag- 
nes saying, calmly, 

"But now, Mr. Murray, time presses! 
What is to be done now ? Has Antonio 
told you of the dreadful plot?" A*nes 
shuddered at the remembrance. 

"He has, Agnes! Miss Graham ! I have 
been thinking all the night, ever since I 
quitted Paris ! there is but one way to de- 
liver you fiom this thraldom! but one — 
and I have not courage to propose it to 
you !" 

" Mr. Murray can have nothing to pro- 
pose to the daughter of Edward Graham, 
that he can be ashamed to avow before 
the world !" 

" No shame to avow before the world, 
or still more' before God! but dread to 
cause further grief to the heart of Agnes 
Graham!" said Mr. Murray tenderly. ^ 
" Listen ! Agnes, child of one dearer to me 
than any brother could ever be — listen to 
me, patiently if you can, Agnes — with 
pity for me, and for yourself. Mr. Elms- 
worth is your guardian by your father's 
appointment. Your father endeavored to 
make provision -that that guardianship 
should cease when you reached your pre* 
sent age, but you cannot take advantage 
of this clause^ont of Louisiana, where, at 
any rate, you would have the right to select 
your own guardian legally, even before 
you attained your present age. Here, or 
any where else, out of Louisiana, the 
clause is null and void. Mr. Elms worth 
knows that he deceived you when he pro- 
fessed otherwise. Your father was Eng- 
lish, but you are American, and the laws 
of England, so far as I can ascertain, are 
those of common not civil law ; you are still 
a minor out of Louisiana. The English 
ambassador could not protect you if he 
would ; no human hand can release you, 
situated as yon are, from this outrageous, 
infamous tyranny ! not even Dr. Leonard ; 
not even yout coimn'i, Agnes ! No man's 
hand can break this galling chain, which 
will and it dragging you down to misery, 
more fearful than death ; for Agnes, dearly 
as I love you, and you know that life itself 
is not §o dear— I had rather see you dead 
at my feet, than the wife of Seriraia — a 
wretch, whose ultimate end, I doubt not, 
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will be the scaffold. Agnes ! you are sold 
—betrayed by your uncle to this scoundrel. 
For two years longer— if it were possible 
to esrape him now — must you be subject to 
Mr. Elms worth's whims and tyranny. Do 
you think you can bear thi«? Bo you see 
any way to escape him 1 Child ! Child ! 
there is but one hand that can tree you — 
but one arm that can protect you ! That 
hand must clasp yours as his own 1 That 
arm must be your husband's." 

Mr. Murray paused. Agnes had sunk 
back in her chair, her hands were clench- 
ed together, and pressed against her breast. 
" Agnes Graham I" continued Mr. Mur- 
ray, passionately, " do you see now why, 
though not afraid to avow this before God 
and the world, 1 trembled before you ! I 
Poor heart-broken child 1 Agnes, I know 
ail — all! Your Aunt Emeline told me all, 
when we first met in Paris. You know 
full well, that / kaow the love between 
your cousin and yourself; I had a bitter 

night before I quitted V , Agnes! I 

thank God that I have never had a thought 
but of esteem and admiration for you, and 
it has given me comfort, even in my dark- 
est hours, to know that the woman 1 so 
passionately loved, was worthy of the de- 
votion I could not help but lavish at her 
feet ; and, Agnes, it was also pleasant to 
me to think, I had conquered my own 
heart so far, that though my own heart was 
crushed, you would be happy— so happy 
with him ! It was not my hand that part- 
ed you, Agnes! (rod knows, I prayed for 
him and for yon, as if you had been my 
children. It was God's hand that sepr ra- 
ted you and your own right judgment ! Do 
you think J have not suffered too, in seeing 
you suffer ? Never should word or look of 
mine, have disturbed the bitter waters of 
sorrow in your heart, that I saw wete 
growing calmer and smoother, reflecting 
the image of God, as they had never done 
before, though I knew, far down in the 
depth, among the wrecks, lay the image of 
one who had been dearer than your Crea- 
tor, your idol that God had broken from its 
niche ! Never, Agnes, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, would I have spoken to you 
Of other love than a friend's or brother's 
" again. But now, I must speak — poor storm 
tossed bi rd ! I must hold out my arms' and 
plead that you will take shelter there ! 



Give me the right, the power to protect.' 
yon from further wrong and insult! My • 
wife, or Serimia's you must be, Agnes 1 
Beloved— for your father's sake, for your 
own, for mine, come to me! 1 ' Mr. Murray 
knelt before Agnes — he seized her hands, 
his hot tears fell upon -them, they % were 
cold as ice. Agnes might have been a 
statue of snow, so cold and still she sat. 
At length she spoke-Mhe words sobbed 
out from her scarcely moving lips. 

" Mr. Murray ! you sacrifice yourself for 
me — to* generous. But, ah! if X could ' 
only die. J ' 

Mr. Murray only replied, holding her 
hands more closely — 
u Agnes! I love you!" 
"JJut I"— and her voice sunk so low* so 
dying in its cadence, he could only hear — 
" Robert, Robert! Oh, Robert!" 

Mr. Murray's hands trembled as he still 
clasped hers. 

*• Yet because it was right, Agnes ! yon 
put his love from you! : ' 

"His love — but not his remembrance! 
not all thought of him ! Mr. Murray, such 
thoughts would be sin in your wife !" 

Mr. Murray dropped her hands, then 
clasping them again, said solemnly — 

" Agnes, I have nothing else to live for, 
I cannot save you else ! I can, I will trust 
you with my name, my honour !" 

u If I could but die— only die !" was the 
low reply. 

"Mine or Serimia's, Agnes! you must 
be, there is no alternative. I must protect 
your good name in spite of yourself; that 
you love me as a friend, I know." 
"Ye?, yes!" Agnes sobbed. 
"I will trust you, Agnes! Let me save 
you, now !" 

Agnes hesitated — the struggle was dread- 
ful — at length, lifting up her clasped hands 
to heaven, she said passionately, as if re- 
proaching heaven — 

" It is God's will ! Let it be as you 
wish. May God help us both !" 

" Amen," said Mr. Murray j leaningjpver, 
he kissed her brow. It was the seal of 
the compact between them. He went on 
then to tell her his plan for their escape ; 
the vessel would touch the next night at 
Naples for a short time ; he had a friend 
in that city, an English clergyman, wbo 
was Irving therewith his family, whom* 
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liemul known intimately for many years. 
They would receive Agnes— and there 
they should be married as soon as possi- 
ble. Agnes eould only agree to whatever 
he proposed. When he had concluded 
what he had to say, she said, faintly, " thac 
she would like to return to her cabin and. 
lie down, her head was so dizzy !" Mr. 
Murray drew her arm.through.his and sup- 
ported her to her Stateroom. She closed 
the door — drew the bolt, and fell upon her 
harrow couch, almost senseless with the 
intensity of emotion she had endured. 
Wild prayers went up to heaven that 
night from her lips. They were answered 
as was best for her and for all. 
* The night wore away, and the day came 
and went ; hour by hour, Agnes counted 
it, as a wretch does the passing of the 
minutes before he stoops beneath the heads- 
man's axe. But no miracle was vouchsa- 
fed her. Fanchen came from time to time 
with a glass of water, or some vinegar, for 
11 Mademoiselle's headache.*' She would 
wet a cloth and lay it upon the burning 
brow. Agnes never felt it, her head seem- 
ed to have turned to stone. Night came— 
©very body at rest — and Agne? slept, a 
heavy, profound slumber, such as crimi- 
nals sleep their last night on earth, without 
a dream, or the slightest motion to show 
she lived. She was startled by the steamer 
giving the signal to land. Her senses 
were so dim and so confused, she could 
not recall to herself where she was, or 
why she so suddenly awaked. " It is Na- 
poli !" sa id a watchman to one of the 
sleeping stewards in the cabin. The word 
recalled all to Agnes. " Napoli," Antonio 
knocked. "Are you ready, Signorina?" 
Agnes' lips moved, but they uttered no 
sound. Mr. Murray entered the stateroom, 
lifted her up in his arms to her feet. She 
was lying dressed as she was when- they 
quitted Rome ; he tied her bonnet npon 
he head, threw her mantle around her, 
motioned to Antonio to take her valise and 
dressing case ; Agnes submitted helplessly, 
drawing her arm through his. He plaeed 
his other arm around her, and almost car- 
ried her upon deck. The cool, fresh air 
revived her. She breathed freer— not a 
word was spoken by any of them. .The 
officers of the ship looked yawoingly at 
the sleepy passengers, they thought disem- 



barking. Antonio had secured Elmsworth 
and Serimia, as well as Fanchon in their 
staterooms — they had no interest in Na- 
poli — they turned over and went to sleep 
after the boat landed. Mr. Murray soon 
placed his trembling companion in a car- 
riage and seated himself by her side. 

Antonio had gotten out all the trunks, 
and now came to learn the hote> to which 
they were to go. Mr. Murray gave him 
the address. Antonio came back to the 
carriage door— "and now au revoir Signor 
— a rivederci Signorinal allr happiness be 
yours!" 

il Why, Antonio ! Don ? t you accompany 
us?" asked Mr. Murray, surprised. 

" Not yet, Signor*; not yet ! I go with 
II Conte, to find the missing witness." 
Antonio laughed his bitter, mocking laugh, 
as he always did when he spoke of Seri- 
mia. 

Mr. Murray drew out his well filled 
purse, and put it in Antonio's hand ; " you 
may need this! write to the old address, 
and remember your oath /" 

"I will, Signor! thanks!'' Antonio 
sprang off the wharf back into the skiff. 
The carriage drove quickly away. The 
morning was dawning as they drove up to 

the door of the hotel de A , and they 

saw the smoke of the steamer floating 
back, as she moved out of the bay towards 
Palermo. 

[to be continued.] 

LYING ILL. 

Love I kiss me. kiss me on the lips, 
And ki6S me on the cheek : 
And I would that I coulu speak. 

My heart, my heart so happy pants ; 
But I feel lost and weak. 

This cup of pain so bitter is, 
And I feel dull with woe, 
And my tear? are falling slow ; 

But 1 touch your neck, your rosy neck : 
So I am blest, I know. 

Oh, Love, we wedded years agone ! 

A blessed bliss for me. 

Love ! let me, let me see 
Tour blest, soft eyes burn inte mine : 

Dear eyes, how kind they be ! 

I touch your neck j my tears flow down : 
They soothe me while I speak ; 
Oh, Lore, I feel so weak! 

But, kiss vie, kiss me oh the lips, 
And kiss me on the cheek. T. A< 
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HISTORY OF THE WAR. 

BT BOBXRT B H0WI50N. 

Author of a History of Virginia, 

(Copyright secured.) 

CHAPTER IX. 

Major Geo. S. Patton was in command 
of a body of about nine hundred men, at 
the mouth oftCoal river, on the South Side 
of the Kanawha, twelre miles below 
Charleston. His troops were of the 22nd 
regiment, organised by Col. Tompkins, in 
the West. Another portion of Gen. Wise's 
command were at Gauley Bridge, and a no 
tlier at Tyler mountain and Two Mile 
Creek, on the North side of the river, about 
three miles below Charleston. Thus, Pat 
ton's small force was separated by a deep 
and rapid river, and by eight miles of dis- 
tance from the nearest reinforcing power. 
He used incessant vigilance in scouting 
and watching the enemy. Learning that 
a heavy column were approaching his 
frank from the Ohio, by the Guyandotte 
road, he detached a large portion of his 
troops to meet them. 

In truth this body of Federals made no 
attempt to flank him, having joined the 
main force under Cox. But the movement 
had the effect to withdraw a part of Pat- 
ton's troops, temporarily from the spot 
where they were. most needed. 

On Sunday, the 14th of July, a recor.noi- 
tering party of four companies of infantry 
from the 21st Ohio regiment, containing 
about three hundred men, were sent for- 
ward by Gen. Cox, by the Bills Creek road, 
to feel the Confederate position. They 
were met by three Virginia rifle compa- 
nies—the "Border," Capt. Barbee; the 
14 Kanawha," Lieut. Fitzbugh, and the 
" Fayetteville," Capt. Bailey, and two 
pieces of artillery, under Li euts. Welch 
and Quarrier. The cannon were planted 
on a hill, over the month of Scarey creek, 
and when the enemy appeared on the op' 
posita hill, the Southern artillery and rifle- 
men opened vigorously. The Ohio men 
lost three killed and nine wounded ; they 
fired a wild volley, and instantly faced 
about and went at double c[uick back to 



their camp, a Major Patton came up at 
the firing, and being satisfied that the ene- 
my would soon advance in greater force, 
he resolved here to make a stand as the 
position was favorable. 

Scarey Creek was a small mountain 
stream, emptying into the Kanawha on its 
South side, fourteen miles below Charles- 
ton, and passing through a bold range of 
hills en eacn of its banks, which were 
rugged nearly to the river, and there spread 
out in a narrow bottom, on each side of 
which was a rolling knob of cleared land. 
The road from opposite the Poca to Charles- 
ton, crossed the mouth of Scarey on a good 
bridge. The banks of the creek were 
slightly wooded with small trees, affording 
some shelter, and at the lower end of the 
bridge were a few buildings, used as a 
cooper shop, store, dwelling and stable. 
By order of Major Pattori, the bridge was 
burned to stop the enemy's artillery and 
cavalry. Their great superiority in num- 
bers, enabled them to attempt a n*«e, with 
the hope of scattering still farther the 
small force of the Confederates. On Tues- 
day, the 16th of July, they threw all their 
troops then South of the Kanawha, to the 
other side, and when the vigilant scouts of 
Patton reported this, he was compelled, to 
detach another body of his men to guard 
against surprise. But, suspecting their de- 
sign, he held firmly his position on Scarey 
Creek. Early on Thursday morning, the 
17th, Cox recrossed the rwer, and sent a body 
of nearly two thousand men, consisting of 
the 12th Ohio, Col. Lowe ; the 2nd, Col. 
Norton ; two ten-pound rifled cannon, and 
a company of cavaly, with orders to ad- 
vance upon the Confederate position, as- 
certain their force, and, if possible, over- 
whelm them, b 

When Patton learned of their advance, 
he instantly sent couriers to call in all his 
detached bodies, and with the remains of 
his small command, prepared for a reso- 
lute and skilful resistance. His two six- 
pound smooth bores, under Welch and 
Quarrier, were planted on the cleared 
knob upon which he stationed himself; as 
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it commanded the best view of the field. 
His whole force, at the opening of the ac- 
tion, was one hundred and ninety-four 
men. But they were brave and true. 
Sweeny's, Barbee's and Fitzhugh's rifle- 
men, ran forward and deployed across the 
creek, part on each side, sheltered to some 
extent by the fringe of woods and the build- 
ings. When the enemy in clustering num- 
bers, appeared on the opposite knob at 
about one o'clock, the voice of Patton was 
heard, " Ready, boys, aim, firtl" and at the 
word, the six-pounders darted their deadly 
contents into the adverse ranks and the 
sharp reports of the mountain rifle, rung 
from the banks of Scarey. The Ohio men 
suffered some loss by the first volley; they 
came to a stand and sought the shelter of a 
few log houses, and of the wooded bluff on 
their right. Their two rifled cannon were 
planted and commenced a persevering fire 
upon the southern six pounders onjthe op- 
posite hill. 

For three hours and a half, this unequal 
conflict went on, without advance to the 
overwhelming force of the enerqy. Their 
Minie muskets kept up an incessant fusil- 
lade, but with very little effect. > The rifles 
of the brave Western Virginians were busy 
and fatal. Every attempt of the Ohio men 
to advance, was met by cool, keen marks- 
manship, which brought down so many 
killed and wopnded that the survivors re- 
fused to face this rain of lead. Reinforce- 
ments to the Southerners began to arrive. 
First came the cavalry, under Jenkins and 
Lewis, and dismounting, fought most effec 
tively with double-barrelled guns, and a 
few carbines. The infantry under Bailey, 
Tyree and Swann followed, and deploying 
along the creek, aided the gallant men. who 
had borne the brunt of the day. The Nor- 
therners made one determined effort to dis- 
lodge Capt. Sweeny from the tine of log 
buildings across the creek, but were re- 
pulsed and fell back in disorder. But at 
this moment, an untoward event for the 
Southerners occurred and changed for a 
time the fortunes of the day. 

The Federal artillery, after firing with 
little effect more than three hours, got the 
proper range, and sent a solid shot which 
struck full upon the carriage of one of the 
Southern cannon, dismounted the piece, 
and killed the brave Welch, who bad oera- 



manded it. The other piece was with- 
drawn, the absence of their fire was in- 
stantly perceived ; the enemy were en- 
couraged, and with loud shouts again ad- 
vanced their whole line. Capt. Swann, 
whose company had not been much enga- 
ged, saw from the upper side of the creek 
the. great number advancing, and the 
danger of the small Southern force. He 
therefore ordered his bugle to sound a re- 
treat The riflemen reluctantly obeyed, 
crossing from the lower side and slowly 
falling back. Capt. Barbee, with obstinate 
courage, rallied his men, ordering them to 
fire obliquely, right and left, by which the 
spreading wings of the enemy received 
destructive volleys. The Southern officers 
used rifles in common uith their men ; 
Lieut. Col. Allen, a brave Federal officer — 
sword in hand — was urging his regiment 
to the advance ; Barbee fixed his eye* on 
him, and saying to his men, "If I miss 
him, do you bring him down," took deadly 
aim and sent a rifle bullet through Alienee 
forehead, just above the right eye. a He fell 
dead ; his men wavered, but, led on by 
their officers, they again advanced in re- 
sistless numbers. 

The Southerners fell back, firing as they 
retreated* The enemy piessed hard, with 
loud shouts and cheers. Major Patton 
waved his hat and gallantly rallied his 
men with voice and example. At this 
critical moment, a musket ball pierced his 
shoulder, near the breast, inflicting a dan- 
gerous wound. Palo and bleeding, he 
bunk into Capt. Barbee's arms, who bore 
him a few rods \6 the rear. The danger 
of disorganization was imminent, but Bar- 
bee promptly declared the wound not inor 
tal, and Patton, summoning all his strength, 
called out to his men 'to stand up aad 
fight to the last. 1 ' He was greatly beloved 
by the Kanawha riflemen, whom he had 
drilled and trained with • sedulous care. 
They rallied at his words, and turning 
upon the now confidant enemy, they pour- 
ed on them a hail of rifle balls, which 
struck down Col. Norton severely wounded, 
and made gaps in their ranks so severe 
thai their advance was checked. 
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At this moment the Confederates were ) cuse their defeat by the plea that their 
reinforced by about a hundred men from I ammunition was exhausted, but the Con- 



Coftl Mountain, under Major Frank Ander 
son, and by the companies of Captains 
Coons, Chandler and Watts, who had run 
from the Guyandotte road, nearly seven 
miles, at double quick. They instantly fell 
into line of battle, and with loud cheers 
for " Jeff Davis" and " Dixie," discharged 
a galling fire into the wavering ranks of 
the enemy. At nearly the same time, 
Lieut. Thomas Jackson thundered up wi ' 
a ten pound iron gun, mounted on wagon 
wheels, and loaded half way to it muzz 
with grape shot and trace chains. He 
dashed almost up to the astonished Fed a 
ral lines, unlimbeied like lightning and fired 
into them with these terrible missiles, 
causing such havoc, that they broke and 
gave way in every direction. The Somb- 
infantry rushed forward with yells and 
cheers: Capt. Swann shouted, " Give it to 
them, men, reinforcements of five thousand 
are coming up." The Northerners broke 
and retreated, recrossingthe creek and not 
stopping their flight until they were miles 
from the battle field. 

This complete victory was won by the 
steady courage of about five hundred 
Western Virginians, against at least fifteen 
hundred Ohio men. For more than three 
hours, the fight was maintained against the 
whole Federal force by two hundred South- 
erners. The Confederate loss was five 
killed and seven wounded j a the enemy 
lost, by their own confession, not less than 
two nunc red in killed and wounded, 
With unwonted candor, the Northern pa- 
pers said, " we are afraid our troops met 
with a severe reverse." b Col. Norton was 
wounded and taken prisoner; Capt. Allen 
was killed, and Lieut. Pomerey was mor- 
tally wounded, and died on his way back 
to Ohio. After the battle, the Federal 
Cols. Woodruff, DeVilliers and NefT, with 
two captain 8 of Union Kentucky compa- 
nies, believing the Northern troops held 
the field, incautiously rode up to the Con- 
federate fines, and were captured. An 
attempt was made by the Ohio men to - 
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federates gathered on the field, about two 
hundred and fifty muskets, and as many 
cartridge boxes, and each box had ten or fif- 
teen cartridge* remaining in it, thus furnish- 
ing a potent probability, that want of am- 
munition was not the cause of the rout of 
fifteen hundred men, with muskets and 
bayonets, by five hundred riflemen. 

General Wise, with his legion, felt him- 
self fully strong enough to resist the ad- 
vance of Cox, although the Federal force 
outnumbered him by at least a thousand 
men. Five miles below Charleston, the 
Confederates threw up a fortification com- 
posed of timber, earth and salt barrels 
filled with sand, and extending nearly four 
hundred and fifty yards. Nearer the town, 
at the mouth of Tyler Creek, earth works, 
rifle pits and masonry had been prepared, 
capable of giving shelter to a thousand 
men, and ample to resist an assault, a 
After the experience of Scarey, it cannot 
be doubtful that the men under Gen. Wise, 
aided by these works, would have driven 
back the army of Cox in utter rout. 

But a more formidable danger, from a 
different direction, menaced the Confede* 
rates. ^The disaster at Rich Mountain — 
the surrender of Pegram's force, and the 
retreat Northward of Garnett's army, had 
withdrawn all support from the right flank, 
and, indeed, from the rear of General 
Wise* It was now easy for the enemy to 
send heavy columns from Buckingham and . 
Weston, down a good road to Summers- 
ville in Nicholas county — a distance not 
exceeding seventy-three miles, cross the 
Pauley, get in his rear, cut his commun i- 
cations, stop his supplies, and close in upon 
him, both above and below, by a force too 
great to be. resisted. The war authorities, 
at Richmond, had no means of counteract- 
ing this movement* and therefore were 
forced to be satisfied with a warning no- 
tice to Wise of his danger. It teemed to 
him so pressing, that he fell back immedi- 
ately with his legion, first to Gauley Bridge 
and then to Lewisburg. Unhappily he had 
very meager means of transportation, and 
as the risk of an advance of the enemy 
upon his rear, seemed to him too imminent 
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for delay, be was compelled to destroy the 
fine wire suspension bridge, spanning the 
Elk river at Charleston, and burn the 
steamer Kanawha Talley, which had been 
impressed into his service. He was obli- 
ged also to abandon au iron cannon, which 
had done good service at Scarey, about 
fifty tents, a hundred kegs of damaged 
powder, three hundred flint lock muskets, 
and a quantity of bacon and other com- 
missary stores. He lost also the steamer 
Julia Maffitt, which was loaded with stores 
— and, with troops, attempted to pass the 
Kanawha at Tyler mountain. Arriving at 
the chuie of water, opposite the mountain, 
she was fired upon by a rifled cannon from 
a Federaf battery, and pierced through her 
upper works. Seeing that her destruction 
was inevitable, her commander grounded 
ber near the South bank, and, landing his 
men, burned the steamer and' her stores, 
and escaped with his command, a The 
discouraging effects of a hasty retreat were 
seen among the men of the legion, some 
of whom abandoned their companies and 
went home, but, within a few weeks, or- 
der was restored and the ranks were again 
filled with returning mountaineers, who 
were ashamed of being deserters. 

When Genefal Cox ascertained that 
Wise had, retreated, he was filled with 
martial ardour to advance. Like the ass, 
clothed in the lion's skin, he believed that 
the flight of the enemy was caused by his 
own redoubtable presence, and triumphed 
accordingly. He speedily revealed his 
asinine identity, and proved that the dis- 
guise of the royal beast covered a much 
weaker animal. He declared his purpose 
to impress the simple hearted people of 
the West by a grarui display, in the words 
of one of his admirers, " It is the purpose 
of General Cox to make an imposing dis- 
play of his forces. His entrance into the 
town will be iimilar to that of Generai Scott 
into the City of Mexico. The whole army 
will be pot in motion at once, and with 
flags flying and drums beating, he will 
proceed on his way towards Gauley 
bridge 1" b The shattered and burnt wire 



a Compare Northern letters with Exam- 
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bridge, somewhat deranged his plan, but 
in due time he entered Charleston, and 
passed en towards the Gauley. He occu- 
pied three days in marching thirty-eighty 
miles. The night of the first day, his ex- 
hausted men encamped in a morass, and 
without tents or covering, fell down on the 
swampy ground, discontented, confused, 
disorganized. In the words of an eye- 
witness, " I have no hesitation in saying, 
that five hundred men could, at any time 
in the darkness, have put the brigade to 
flight. The next morning insubordination 
was rank. Colonels threatened to march 
their regiments out of the division and re- 
turn. Captains and lieutenants swore 
roundly that they would send in their re- 
signations at once, and privates, taking 
their cue from those above them, protested 
that they would rather be shot than go 
farther under such a management." a 

The region of Virginia, thus abandoned 
to the enemy, became the scene of cruelty 
and oppression towards the people, who 
proved true to the South. The armies of 
Cox on the Kanawha, and Roseerans in 
the North- West, continued the marauding 
practices already commenced by the* Lin- 
coln troops in the South. Many unoffend- 
ing citizens were seized, whose only crime 
was their faithfulness to the cause of their 
country. Prisoners of war were carried 
into Ohio, and captive citizens from Wes- 
tern Virginia and Kentucky, were mingled 
with them. Old and feeble men were 
dragged from their homes and exposed to- 
indignities and barbarous insults, from 
which their grey hairs would have shield- 
ed them in a nation of savages. The chief 
prison for these unhappy captives, was at 
" Camp Chase," four miles south of Co- 
lumbus, the Capital City of Ohio. The 
treatment of the prisoners there assembled, 
during the summer, fall and winter of the 
first year of the war, will forever disgrace, 
not merely the Lincoln administration, but 
the whole State of Ohio, in which it was 
permitted* The number of captives ac- 
tually taken in battle, was small compared 
with those seized upon suspicion of dis- 
loyalty to the despotism of the North. 
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Among these, were R. H. Staunton, Isaac 
Nelson and George W. Forrester of Ken- 
tucky, Col. Ferguson and Henry Martin- of 
Western Virginia, Judge J. R. Curry, 'pre- 
siding justice of Harrison county, Perry 
Wherret the clerk, end W. B. Giave the 
sheriff of the same county. Judge Gurry 
was an old man, of seventy years, whose 
only offence was his dissent from the mea- 
sures of Lincoln' Yet he was compelled 
to travel, on foot, through rain and mud to 
the Hamilton Dept, without a blanket to 
shelter him, and when bis strength Jailed 
him and he stopped, he was ^pushed and 
struck with brutal violence, by the guns 
and feet of the guard, a 

At Camp Chase the prisoners were eon- 
fined within 4i space of abeut half an acre, 
enelosed by a plank wall more than twen- 
ty feet high. Rude hovels or shanties of 
plank were T>uilt, with five rooms in each, 
sixteen by sixteen feet. In each room 
twenty -five persons were lodged, and here 
they were "huddled together as felons, and 
compelled to cook, eat and sleep. The 
climate was cold, the weather often rainy 
and pieroing ; the huts admitted the rain 
■a* every seam, and their floors were gene 
rally floating in mud, yet the unhappy 
- prisoners were often weeks without a stn- 
^le blanket — had no beds, and their scanty 
covering was often soaked in water. Their 
clothing fell into rags, and vermin infested 
then, but no comfortable changes were 
provided for them. The buildings were 
not heated, and only five sticks of wood 
per day was allowed to each mess of 
twenty-five men. Bread enough was al- 
lowed, but the pork was often unsound 
and always unwholesome. The effects of 
this barbarity are thus detailed by one of 
the sufferers who escaped : " Most of the 
prisoners were sick from affections of the 
longs and throat, and a number died while 
I wtf there, while many were perishing by 
inches, coughing away their lungs, and 
many were suffering from pneumonia, 
mantles and other diseases. It may seem 
incredible that this body of sick and suf- 
fering-men, including a considerable num- 
ber of prisoners of war, were left through 
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that damp, cold and horrible October, with- 
out fire, and half naked, in that wretched 
mud-hole of a prison, and without adequate 
medical attention ; and yet, I assert it to 
be a fact, and defy the contradiction of the 
Lincoln jailors and authorities." a Such 
were the tender mercies of the hideous 
despotism, claiming to be the " best gov- 
ernment in the world," and of the people 
upholding it. When, in future years, Ohio 
shall seek to fraternise with the South, 
Camp Chase will be Temembered. 

Within a few weeks after General Wise 
fell back to Lewisburg, the Southern cause, 
in West Virginia, received the aid of a 
very effective body of men, under an offi- 
cer worthy to lead them. John B. Floyd 
was a resident of Tazewell county, and 
was well known and highly appreciated 
through the South West counties of the 
State, commonly called Little Tennessee. 
He had been Governor of Virginia, and 
afterwards Secretary of War, under Mr. 
Buchanan. He was bold and talented, 
prompt in decision and action— his ex- 
perience in the War Department, had given 
him much insight into military movements,, 
and had he, from his youth, devoted him- 
self to the science of war* few would have 
excelled him. He was commissioned, in 
June, as a Brigadier General in the Con- 
federate army, and issued a stirring ad- 
dress to the people of his section, urging 
them to volunteer. By the 8th of July, h» 
brigade was ready for service, consisting 
of three regiments — twenty-seven compa- 
nies of infantry, and three of cavaly, and 
he was soon afterwards joined by Captain 
John H. Guy's battery of Goochland artil- 
lery, consisting of four six-pounders, and 
Hart's and Jackson's batteries of three 
guns each. His troops were nearly all 
from South We*t Virginia, and bore titles 
which boded no good to their enemies,*— 
such as the Mount Airy Rough and Readys, 
the Floyd Guards, the Wythe Minute Men. 
the Bland Sharp Shooters, the Patrick Boys 
and the Wise County Yankee Catchers, s 
The regiments were commanded by Cols. 
Heth, Reynolds and McCausland. 
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This brigade was intended for service ' 
in West Virginia, and Gen. Floyd soon de- 
cided, with tb0 approval of the War De- 
partment, that the defence of the Kanawha 
valley was the object of first importance. 
He accordingly advanced to tlte White 
Sulphur Springs, nine mrles East Of he w 
isburg, and held conferences with General 
Wise. An advance towards the Gnu ley- 
was promptly determined on, bat . the two 
bodies, under their commanders, moved at 
different times, and with perfectly distinct 
organizations, thongh within wrpporting 
distance. Gen. Floyd moved first, advan- 
cing on the turnpike leading from Lewis- 
burg to Charleston, which* crosses Seweirs 
mountain and skirts along the South branch 
of the Kanawha, called New River, run- 
ning through the county of Fayette. Cox's 
troops were in force at Gauley Bridge and 
in the neighbourhood of the u Hawk's 
Nest," a picturesque and majestic monu- 
ment of wooded rocks, rising a* thousand 
feet from the river road, at a point ten 
miles below the mouth of tike Gauley. 
Detached bodies of Federals were thrown 
in advance, and Floyd skirmished vigo- 
rously 'with them on the Western descent 
of Sewell mountain, scattering and driving 
them before him, with a loss of thirty Fed- 
erals, killed, wounded and prisoners, and 
tjiree Virginians wounded. ef Gen. Wine 
soon followed him and the armies advan- 
ced to a point several miles West of the 
mountain, where the road from Sam me r- 
ville comes into theLewisburgand Charter 
ton turnpike. General Wise then advan- 
ced to the neighbourhood of the Hawk's 
Nest, on New River, and while- there, a 
brilliant feat was performed by a part of 
bis cavalry ferce. 

On the 10th of September, about two 
hundred dragoons, under Lieut/Col. Clark 
eon, selected from the regiment of Col, J. 
Lucius Davis* left Hamilton* just above the 
Hawk's Nest, and rode eighty miles , most 
of the way through a vie4ent storm of 
wind and rain — reaching the vicinity of 
Toney's on the Coal river, twelve miles 
above Charleston on the 12th. They had 
learned of a maraud by a body of mount- 
ed traitors and Yankees, who had seized 
tie person of Mr. P*rk, a loyal Soathron, 

u Letter in Examiner, Aug. 31st* 



bad robbed the neighbourhood of sixty 
head of cattle, and a number of fine horses, 
and were making their way back to Cox's 
lines. To reach Toney's, the Confederate 
cavalry were compelled to cross Coal river 
ninety-seven times in the night. They 
rode the last twenty miles in a gallop, 
cheered on by the country people, who 
told them the robbers would soon be within 
their reach. They overtook the enemy,, 
numbering about two hundred f in an apple' 
orchard and open field, near Toney's, and 
impetuously cheered them, led on by Capt. 
Roster* The Southern onset.was so vie 
lent n nd sudden, that the marauders were 
routed in fifteen minutes, and fled up the 
mountain with a loss of sixty killed, fifty 
wounded and forty-nine prisoners, besides 
the captives they had seized, and the 
horses h cattle, wagons and goods in their 
possession. The Southern cavalry were 
teo much worn out to pursue them. They 
ueoured their prizes, and after a brief rest, 
returned in safety to Wise's camp, a 

Floyd and Wise now approached still 
nearer to the enemy. They skirmished 
frequently with varying success. Had 
Cox's troops been their only opponents, 
they would soon have driven them from 
the valley. But another fee threatened 
their flank. 

CoL Tyler commanding the seventh. Ohio 
regiment, of nearly thirteen hundred- men, 
was approaching the Gauley river, at -Car- 
nifai fdrry, about five miles South of 8am-, 
merviile, in Nicholas connty, and twenty 
four miles above Gauley bridge. His 
movement was therefore on the right flank 
of the Confederates, and could he have 
successfully crossed the river, he might 
have reached their rear, occupied Se well's 
mountain, destroyed their communications 
with Lewisburg, and seriously endangered 
th e i r sa fety. Tyler was jubilant and boast 
ml j his regiment was the pride of its sec 
tlon, and he openly declared that he would 
march to Lewisburg, would catch Floyd 
and Wise and feed tkem on beans, b Learn* 
ing of his approach, Gen. Floyd determin- 
ed at once to cross the river at Camiiax 
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ferry and attack him. A part of the cav- 
alry of the Wise legion joined him, under 
Col. Jenkins. Gen. Wise remained with 
the larger body of his troops at Pickett's 
mills, in Fayette county, throwing out hu 
Col. Frank Anderson's battalion to Spots 
wood, and scouting vigilantly to guard 
against any aggressive move of Cox, which 
might have embarrassed the move upon- 
Tyler. 

Gen. Floyd reached Carnifax ferry 
about, the 20th of August, and made in- 
stant preparations to cross. He had no 
boats, but set his men to work with great 
vigor to provide them. They -raised some 
batteaus and a ferry boat, which had been 
sunk by the enemy, and built a small boat) 
by. means of which they carried to the 
North side all the infantry and two pieces 
of -artillery. In attempting to ferry over 
the cavalry, the flat boat was overturned 
and plunged into the rapid water below 
the ferry. Four men were drowned ; the 
rest, with their horses, escaped. His com- 
mand being thus divided, Gen. Floyd re- 
doubled his energy to avert disaster. He 
was with his infantry on the North side of 
the river. In one day, another boat was 
built, by means of which he got safely 
over his remaining artillery, cavalry and 
wagons. But news of his supposed disas- 
ter had been promptly carried by traitors 
to Col. Tyler, and the Federals moved for- 
ward from Snmmersville, hoping to take 
him at disadvantage. Floyd advanced to 
meet him, throwing ou tcavalry scouts to 
ascertain his position. On Sunday, the 
85th of August, Col. Jenkins, with a small 
body of troopers, engaged the enemy's 
cavalry, and advanced so far that several 
companies of their infantry, by a long de- 
tour, got in his rear. He was first appri- 
sed of his danger by the rattle of their 
musketry ; his retreat was very daring and 
successful, running the gauntlet of their 
&re for a quarter of a mile, and escaping 
with a loss of one killed and five wound ed.a 

The same day, the Federals advanced, 
driving in the Southern pickets, and appa- 
ently intent on battle. . Gen. Floyd's line 
was promptly formed — his artillery plant- 
ed on a hill commanding the road and his 
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infantry extended on the right and left, 
sheltered in some places by rail breast*, 
works hastily thrown up. But Tyler did 
not advance*. Halting his force a mile 
from the Confederates) he occupied the: 
fields and woods around a point called 
Cross Lanes, and bivouacked for the. 
night. Floyd's men slept on their 
arms, the cavalry, in boots and spurs, and. 
wkh their horses saddled by their sides. 
Having learned accurately the enemy's 
position, he issued orders to attack. 

By daybreak of Monday, the 26th of 
August, the Southrons were in motion* 
Gen. Floyd's voice was remarkable for its 
strength and clearness, and as he uttered 
his orders, it rang out like a trumpet. Col. 
Heth was to advance upon the centre, Col* 
Reynolds was to attack on the right, while 
Col. McCau eland was to make a consider- 
able circuit to the left and fall upon the 
enemy if he sought to retreat. 

A heavy fog hung over the hills and in 
the valleys, concealing the advance until 
the Virginians were close upon the Ohio 
pickets. A large number of the Federals 
were in the act of making a breakfast upon 
green corn and beef steaks, roasted at 
their fires, when their meal was suddenly 
interrupted. With the firing and running 
in of their pickets, they hurried to catch 
up their arms and formed a confused line 
of battle near a church, by the road side 
and behind a fence on its left. The mo- 
ment Col. Heth's regiment emerged from 
the woods, they opened fire and pressed 
forward with shouts and cheers, at the 
same time that Reynolds* 50th regiment, 
on the right, vigorously dashed upon the 
enemy, firing as they advanced. Major 
Charles E. Thorburn, of thisfegiment, led 
the assault with conspicuous gallantry. 
Before this onset, the Federals broke and 
fled, retreating hastily across a corn field 
to the brow of a hill, where they again 
sought to form. General Floyd was in the 
hottest of the struggle, and ordered his 
men to tear down a fence near the foot of 
the hill and charge. The fence went 
down almost at a stroke; Heth and Rey- 
nolds pressed forward and drove the scat- 
tered enemy to another and higher hill 
commanding the first Here they again 
formed, and maintained their fire with 
some steadiness for twenty-five minutes, 
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But the Southrons pressed on them with ' 
deadly volleys and fierce assaults, and 
again the Ohio men broke and fled. At 
this point in the battle, Capt. Jackson's ar- 
tillery hurried to the front, and,unlimb~ering 
on the hill, completed the discorwflture of 
the enemy, by firing two rounds into their 
flying masses. On the right, they were 
broken and dispersed in utter rout, a 

'Meanwhile, Col. McCausland, with the 
36th regiment, was moving to the left to 
■ occupy the road leading from Cross Lanes, 
down Gauley river, and oat off their re- 
treat. Misled by his guids, the brave Co- 
lonel soon found himself marching at the 
head of his men, moving by the flank right 
down upon the enemy. His regiment was 
only three hundred in number, and oppo- 
site to him were at least six hundred Fed- 
erals. But perceiving that the effects of 
the attack on the left, had already confused 
and disheartened them, he boldly threw 
his men into battle line and opened his 
fire. It was returned for almost forty min- 
utes, when the pressure on the left became 
too severe to be borne, and the whole 
Federal force broke and fled to the rear in 
every line open to them, scattering through 
the woods, throwing away muskets and 
haversacks, and intent only on safety, b 
Gen. Floyd ordered a pursuit, and in every 
mile his troops picked up scores of pri- 
soners and brought them to the rear. 

Col. Tyler displayed neither courage nor 
generalship in this action. He was one of 
the first to fly from the field ; his baggage 
and personal clothing were captured, and 
after all his men were routed and had dis- 
appeared, he joined himself disconsolately 
to his chaplain, Frederick T. Brown, who 
thus describes the interview : " The cold- 
est heart would have been touched for 
CoL Tyler in that hour. His proud and 
pet regiment seemed to be annihilated ; 
all who had come on the field with him, 
killed, wounded or captured. He turned 
to me, as I rode up, and quietly said: " all 
is lost. Is there no way by which we can 
escape?" I told him I thought there was, 
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and we rode off together." a By keeping 
in the woods they evaded pursuit and es- 
caped. 

In this action, the Federals lost twenty- 
five killed, forty wounded, and about one 
hundred and fifty prisoners, besides more 
than three hundred muskets, and a part of 
their baggage and camp stores, with thirty 
new four, horse wagons, loaded with pro- 
visions. Their scattered stragglers in a 
few days began to appear in Charleston 
u without arm 8, bats or shoes, and mauy of 
them with their clothes torn into very tat- 
ters." The vaunted seventh Ohio regi- 
ment had evaporated — as an effective force 
it had ceased to exist The Southern lose, 
was four killed and twenty-one wounded. 

After the battle of Cross Lanes, General 
Floyd, with his brigade, remained in his 
camp on the Gauley several weeks. He 
was far from his depot of provisions in 
Lewisburg. and being unprovided with ade- 
quate transportation, it would have been 
rash to have ventured forward, on the 
North of the river. These reasons forbade 
him to attempt a movement against Cox, 
at Gauley Bridge. But news of hi* suc- 
cess against Tyler, and of his position, 
separated by a deep and rapid river from 
Wise on. the South, reached General Rose- 
crans. commanding the Federal forces be- 
tween Buckhannon and Cheat mountain, 
and incited him to a vigorous effort to 
overwhelm the Confederates on both sides 
of the Gauley. 

He accordingly moved rapidly down the 
road leading from Weston to Summers- 
ville, with at least eleven thousand men, 
and thirteen pieces of artillery. As soon 
as his march became known to Gen. Lee, 
then commanding the central army in the 
mountains, he dispatched a courier to Wise 
and Floyd, instructing the latter to retire 
without delay to the South of Gauley, and 
unite the two forces. This message was 
not received by Gen. Floyd, until the day 
after the severe combat now at hand, c 
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Active scouts and faithful friends inform- 
ed the Southern general of the host ap- 
proaching him, and though his plan of the 
campaign had not embraced a contest sin- 
gle handed with this new foe, he determin- 
ed to meet him firmly. Cap*. Guy's artil- 
lery had reached him a few days before, 
and a regiment from the Wise legion join- 
ed him on Tuesday, the 10th of Septem- 
ber, a He had sent Col. McCausland's 
regiment to Suramersville with orders to 
retire on the main body upon the approach 
of the enemy. 

His position was in a bend of Gauley 
river, very near Carnifax Ferry. His flanks 
-were protected by cliffs heavily wooded ; 
between these, he had thrown up entrench- 
ments, consisting of a central earth- work 
thirty feet long, and log breastworks made 
by felling and piling trees. The only nat- 
ural strength of the position, consisted in 
the precipices on each side ; it had no ele- 
vation superior to the approaches in front 
but the artificial defences, though hastily 
prepared, proved very effective. Captain 
Guy's battery was stationed at the central 
earth work, which he cut down to a proper 
height, to enable him to depress bis muz- 
zles, so as to sweep two hollows in his 
front up which the enemy would advance. 
Col. Heth's regiment was on the right, 
with its flank resting on the cliff, above 
Meadow river. On the left were the regi- 
jnents of Wharton, Tompkins and Rey- 
nolds, and two six-pounders, under Jack- 
, son.v McCausland's regiment, v hen brought 
in, was to fill the gap on the left of the 
Guy battery. The whole force, under 
Gen, Floyd, did not exceed seventeen hun- 
dred and fifty men. 

Early on Tuesday morning, the 10th, 
the enemy appeared in force before Sum- 
merBville, and Col. McCausland fell back 
. steadily and without loss to the defensive 
line on the Gauley. Floyd now expected 
that the attack would take place the next 
day, but Rosecrans bud determined to 
press forward with vigor and, if possible, 
crush the Southern force by a coup de main. 
Before two o'clock, on the 10th of Septem- 
ber, General Floyd's pickets were driven 
in, and announced the rapid approach of 



the enetny in immense force. The Conr 
federate line of battle was instautly form- 
ed, and the men stood to their guns. At 
half past two, the woods in front were 
seen swarming with ihe foe, who advanced 
deliberately and with apparent firmness. 
When within full view, they quickened 
their pace, and a large regiment, under 
Col. Lyttle of Ohio, rushed forward upon 
the right wing of the Confederates. . A 
sheet of fire flashed along the log piles, 
and a torrent of bullets poured into the 
Federal ranks. Col. Lyttle fell mortally 
wounded : his horse, a splendid black 
charger, galloped into the Southern ranks 
and was secured. The fire was too deadly 
to be borne *, the regiment broke in disor- 
der and took shelter in the woods to the 
rear. 

At the same time, a heavy force advan- 
ced upon the centre and left, making stren- 
uous efforts to fl&nk the Southrons. Col. 
Reynolds received them with great gallan- A 
try and coolness.. At first his men fired 
when the enemy were hardly within range, 
but ui.der the direction of their officers, 
they afterwards held their fire until the 
advancing colums were within two hun- 
dred yards, and then, aiming with care, 
they cut them down in heaps. Major 
Thorburn passed along the whole line of 
the regiment, coolly instructing the men 
how to render their fire most deadly, and 
encouraging them by his words and pres- 
ence, a Adjutant Cowardin conveyed the 
orders of the Colonel with promptness. 
Capt. Silyer, with his company, picked off 
the enemy's sharp-shooters so rapidly, that 
they were compelled to leave their posi- 
tions and run to the rear. Wharton and 
Tompkins, with their regiments, bravely 
repulsed every advance upon them, and 
Jackson's cannon were served with signal 
effect. 

The attack on the centre, was met by 
steady rounds of solid shot and shrapnel 
from Guy's battery. Finding their infantry 
Attack repulsed at every point, the enemy 
brought their artillery into position and 
opened a vigorotis fire, but with so wild an 
aim, that their shot and shells passed far 
over the heads of the Southerners, and cut 
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down branches of trees in the rear. These ' 
discharges were continued during the 
whole action ; the aim was somewhat cor- 
rected, and often their shot ploughed up 
the central earth work, and crashed into 
the log barricades, but with smalftiarm to 
the men behind him. The fire of the Con- 
federates was so fatal, that part of the 
enemy ran wholly beyond it, into the 
woods, and part took shelter in a large 
framed house and two log houses in a field 
of thick corn, nearly in front of Guy's bat- 
tery, a«d behind a number of hay stacks 
to 'the right. Guy threw into the framed 
house a few solid shot, which passed 
through and through it, knocking down the 
•himney and shattering the building. The 
Yankees poured out jn haste and ran at 
full speed to the woods, and never after- 
wards formed at the spot, though they 
kept up an incessant fire from the forest 
and every point of shelter they could find. a 
Twice they had attempted a charge and 
twice had been driven back with carnage. 
The' sun was now sinking ; the battle 
had continued three hours, the enemy had 
made no impression, and it seemed proba- 
ble that their abortive attempt would end. 
But Rosecrans was bitterly mortified by the 
disastrous repulse he had sustained, and 
resolved on a final charge, so violent that 
he hoped to carry all before him. In the 
words of an eye witness, " the enemy 
seemed to be perfectly enraged at our ob- 
stinate resistance, and was determined to 
pour out the full vials of his wrath upon 
us." b Again his columns were organized 
for an assault ; again they were seen ad- 
vancing. General Floyd had received a 
severe flesh wound in the right arm, early 
in the action, but, after having it dressed, 
he returned to the lines, and now seeing 
the final advance, he cheered his men to 
meet it firmly. The Federals emerged 
from the woods and passed rapidly for- 
ward to short musket range ; the Southern 
lines were wrapped in fire; a thousand 
bullets darted into the adverse ranks, hun- 
dreds of dead and wounded men fell be- 
fore them ; Guy's guns were loaded and 



fired with a rapidity never before attained, 
and every stream of shapnel from them, 
tore through the crowded lines of the ene- 
my. To advance in the face of this dead- 
ly storm, was a deed beyond the manhood 
of these Northern troops. They broke and 
fled. A shot from one of Guy's guns, car- ' 
ried away the wheel of one of the Fede- 
ral rifled cannon and silenced it. Infan- 
try and artillery- then retreated together in 
rout and disorder from the field, and re- 
turned no more to the assault. 

Grave as must be the thoughts attendant 
on this field' of blood, it is impossible to 
escape a sense of the ludicrous in reading 
the Northern accounts of its sequel. A 
very large number of the Federal troops 
had been held in reserve ; among them, a 
German brigade, under Col. McCook. A 
witness of their deeds, describes the feel- 
ing of depression caused by the sights and 
sounds of dead' and wounded, the fall of 
Cols. Lbwe ancT Lyttle, the retreat of hun- 
dreds who ran to the' rear, and " were 
sneakingly attempting to evade the dis- 
grace of their retreat," by enormous stories 
of the fearful slaughter and the conviction 
that the battle was going against them. 
But, behold ! a message comes from Rose- 
crans, that these German heroes are now 
wanted in front, that they must prepare 
for an assault of the Southern lines. The 
scene that followed is thus described: 
u McCook dashing furiously along the lines, 
shouting as he went, that he had tried them 
before, and he knew what they would do, 
that he and the Adjutant General would 
lead them up, and that they would carry 
those works if the ditch had to be filled 
full of dead Dutchmen before they could 
get over, that the traitors would soon see 
what his Dutchmen could do; and thus 
working the enthusiastic fellows up, till, 
in the patriotic frenzy of the moment, they 
would have stormed any thing ; the Dutch- 
men yelling and waving their swords, and 
clashing their musket?, and flinging up 9 
their hats." a Unhappily, or, peradventure, 
happily for the reputation of this valorous 
brigade, it never went into the field. Gen. 
Rosecrans had lost as much blood as he 



a MS. narrative of Capt. Guy. 
b Letter of Col. Glass, September 11th, 
in Lynchburg Republican. 



« Letter in Cincinnati Gazette, Septem- 
ber 1861. 
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could spare without fainting, and with- 
drew his beaten host to the rear* 

In this battle, the Confederates lost hot 
a man killed, and only ten wounded. The 
Federal loss was immense and was ac- 
knowledged by their prisoners afterwards 

. taken, and by their own men and officers, 
to the people of the surrounding country. 
It was not less than six hundred, and was 
rery probably a thousand in killed and 
wounded a 

Yet, in his official report, General Rose- 
crans thus narrates this battle* in which he 
.had fought his troops for four hours, had 
made three desperate and bloody assaults 
and had lost hundreds of his men. " The 
enemy's force was five regiments, besides 
the one driven .in. He had probably sixteen 
pieces of artillery, At three o'clock we 
began a strong reconnoisance, which pro- 
ceeded to such length that we were about 
\o assault the position on the flank and 
front when,- night coming on and our 
troops being completely exhausted, I drew 
thera out of the woods and posted them in 
the order of battle behind ridges, immedi- 
ately in front of the enemy's position, 
where they rested on their arms until the 
morning." " Our loss will probably amount 
* to twenty killed and one hundred wound- 
ed. The enemy's loss is not ascertained, 
but from the report of the prisoners, must 
have been very considerable." b No ly- 
ing bulletin oi* past wars had ever approach- 
. ed this in intentional concealment and 

, falsehood, but it was quite respectable 
when compared with other specimens of 
Northern official mendacity. 
■ After the battle, Gen. Floyd sent out 
scouts, who captured two of the enemy and 
brought them in. From them the heavy 
force of the enemy was learned and their 
strength in artillery. Floyd knew, that by 
crossing the river, they could get in his 
rear, out him off from his supplies, and, 
perhaps, compel his surrender from starva 

- tion. He determined, therefore, to with- 
draw at once. His movement was made 

♦ with silence and skill. In the dead of 
night it commenced. For want of suffi- 



a Letter of R. H. G. Dispatch, Sept. 25. 
• b Rosecrans* official report to Col, Town- 
send, Sept. 12th. 



cient transportation, he was compelled to 
abandon a part of his camp equipage, am- 
munition, food and forage, and a part was 
lost by the overturning of wagons on the 
precipitous road which led in a single 
track down the mountain, on one side of 
the Gauley, and up the steep ascent on the 
other. Two ferry boats were all that could 
be obtained, and these, with a foot-bridge 
skilfully constructed by Capt. Frostburg, a 
Swedish engineer attached to Floyd's ar- 
my, were the only means of passage. Yet 
in the front of an immense hostile force, 
the whole army crossed in safety, not los- 
ing a gun or a horse. Guy's battery was 
the* last to cross, and he himself passed 
over the bridge after sunrise. The boats 
were then sunk, the bridge destroyed, and, 
in the evening of the same day, Floyd 
reached Wise's camp and united the two 
commands. Here he received the message 
from General Lee, directing the very move- 
ment he had just performed. 

Shortly after daylight, a runaway negro 
carried to Rosecrans news of the retreat. 
He forthwith advanced and took posses- 
sion of the earth work, the log entrench- 
ments, the deserted camp and cast away 
stores, all of which were duly inserted in 
his official report. He likewise fired seve- 
ral shots from a rifled cannon at an enemy 
now six miles off, to produce what he 
called " a moral effect !" 

In a few days Rosecrans crossed the 
Gauley with his army, and as the force 
opposing, them was four times their own, 
Floyd and Wise fell back deliberately to- 
wards Sewell's mountain. It is to be re- 
gretted that differences now developed 
themselves between these two leaders, 
which disturbed the harmony of action so 
much needed. Both were Brigadiers, but 
Floyd's commission was senior and enti- 
tled him to precedence when the. com- 
mands were united. But as their brigades 
were perfectly distinct, and as Gen. Floyd 
was not in command of the department, 
Wise, with some color of reason and mili- 
tary law, insisted that he had a right to 
separate his legion from the other, and to 
handle it as he deemed best for the public 
service. History declines to enter upon a 
tedious debate of the merits of a contro- 
versy which has no importance, except so 
far as it wrought discord between two 



* * 
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brave and energetic men, and paralyzed 
their effort* to drive the invaders from their 
soil. 

After reaching Sewell's mountain, Gen. 
Floyd held a council of his officers and 
determined to fall back still further to 
Meadow Bluff, eighteen miles West of 
Lewisburg, a point which he regarded as 
most advantageous to guard all the ap- 
proaches to the town. Gen. Wise followed 
him as far as the eastern slope of the Big 
Be we 11 mountain. There he made a care- 
ful examination of the position, aad be- 
came satisfied that it was the best possible 
fox a stead. The road across the Sewell 
was the only practicable approach for the 
enemy, unless they made a long and circu 
itouB detour fatal to their plans. The crest 
of the mountain was too open and flat for 
military strength, but the eastern passage, 
near its foot, afforded an excellent basis 
for defence, and facilities for entrenched 
position! there were very great, a There 
fine he encamped his legion here, threw 
up breastworks and prepared to resist the 
advance of Kosecrans, who had now uni- 
ted a large part of Cox's force with his own 
and was slowly coming eastward. 

Leaving the Confederate and Federal 
forces thus situated on the line of the ap- 
proach to Lewisburg, we must now review 
the events which had occurred farther 
North in this West region of Virginia. 

We have aeen that after the misfortune 
at Rich Mountain, and the death of Gene- 
ral Garnett, the Southern troops had taken 
post at Monterey in Highland county, East 
of the Alleghany range. Gen. W. W. Lor- 
ing was appointed to the command. He 
was a brave and efficient officer, with 
some experience in mountain warfare. He 
bad lost an arm in the war with Mexico. 
Reinforcements were ordered forward, and 
as the importance of the defence of this 
Western frontier of Virginia became more 
and more apparent, the War Department 
deemed it best that General Lee snould 
there assume command in person. He 
found the efficient operations of the array 
impeded by difficulties of the most serious 
nature, chief of which were the heavy 
mountain roads, difficult in any weather, 
and in rainy seasons perfectly impassable, 



a Mem. from Gen. Henningsen. 



To move forward with a force of sixteen 
thousand men, while all his provisions and 

army supplies must be transported from the 
rear by wagons, over roads deep in mud 
and horrible with precipices, was ft task 
requiring extreme caution. 

Nevertheless, by patience and skill, Gen- 
eral Lee advanced with his army across 
the Alleghany range and deliberately ap- 
proached the enemy in Randolph county. 
The Federal General Reynolds, held the 
approaches to Beverly with about fourteen 
thousand troops. The larger part of these 
were strongly entrenched at a point at the 
junction of Tygart's valley river and Elk 
run, which post was called by the Federals 
' : Elk Water/' a The remainder held the 
pass at the second summit of Cheat Moun- 
tain, on the best road from Staunton to 
Parkersburg. The mountain here has 
three well defined summits. The second 
presented the greatest advantages for forti- 
fication, and here the enemy had built a 
powerful fort or .block house in the elbow 
of the road, flanked by entrenchments of 
earth and logs, protected by dense abattis 
on every side, and rendered inaccessible, 
in two directions, by the steep and rugged 
walls of the mountain. Here were sta- 
tioned an Ohio and Indiana regiment and 
BurdsalPs cavaly. This post, called "Cheat 
Summit," was seven miles from Elk Water 
by a bridle path, but eighteen miles by the 
u agon road leading through Huttonsville. 

When General Lee reached Valley Moun- 
tain, where the highest springs of Tygartte 
river take their rise, he halted and directed 
careful reconnoisances of the enemy's 
positions. Part of the Confederate force, 
under Gen. Henry R. Jackson, were en- 
camped on Greenbrier river, holding the ap- 
proaches from the West, through Greenbrier 
mountain. Col. Rust of the 3d Arkansas, 
and Capt. Dawson of the 12th Georgia 
regiments, ventured near the post on Cheat 
Summit, examining it on the North and 
South, but not on the East and West. They 
reported to Gen. Jackson that it was per- 
fectly practicable to turn the position and 
carry it by storm. This important opinion 
was immediately communicated to Gene- 



a Reynolds' official report, September 
17th. Examiner, October 15th. 
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ral Lee,' and was the basis of bis subse- 
quent plan of attack, a The examinations 
made by Gen. Loring being completed, and 
a map of the whole scene of operations 
having been prepared, General Lee issued 
hit orders and programme for a united 
move upon the positions of the enemy, 
both at Elk Water and Cheat Summit. 
Bit plan was admirably conceived, and 
wmt arranged, even to its details, with 
gnat strategic skill. The combined attack 
Wtm to take place on Thursday, the 12th of 
September. 

On the morning of the 11th, a storm of 
Wind and rain arose and raged nearly all 
• ;■ day. Nevertheless, the various bodies of 
Southern troops moved as ordered, and 
overcoming formidable obstacles,, gained 
• the desired points. The march of twenty 
'^ miles, through the mountains, was toilsome 
and dangerous in the extreme ; the rugged 
bridle paths were now cut by the rains, 
and loose rocks and earth gave way under 
the feet of the soldiers. Yet, every move- 
ment contemplated was successfully ac- 
complished. By the morning of the 12th, 
den. Loring had driven the enemy's pick- 
ets and advanced regiment from the Hut- 
tonsville road, aud was in front of his first 
battery at Elk Water. Gen. Don ebon's 
brigade had reached the top of the moun 
tain, in rear of the position on Tygart's 
valley river. Gen. Anderson's brigade, 
after a most toilsome march, had gained 
the third ridge or top of Cheat, West oi the 
Summit, and cut the telegraph wire con- 
necting the fortified position with Huttons- 
ville, and Gen. Jackson had taken posses- 
sion of the East ridge. Col. Rust, with 
fifteen hundred troops, chiefly his Arkansas 
men, had turned the Cheat Summit fort, 
and was now in its rear. 

To carry this position was all important, 

and was in truth the key movement of the 

* whole plan. It was the most Eastward 

and advanoed of all the enemy's strong 

holds in this region, and not only com- 



manded the best practicable route from 
the valley, but, while held by the foe, gave 
him easy access East and West. It was 
accordingly arranged, that Col. Rust should 
carry this point by storm, and that this 
attack on it should be the signal for the 
movements of the other corps, now threat- 
ening the posts of the enemy. 

The drenching rain of the previous day, 
had so dampened the powder in the car- 
tridges of his men, that he found their 
arms almost unserviceable for a volley. 
To discharge them, would have been fatal 
to his hopes of a surprise. He was com* 
pel led, therefore, to submit to a delay of 
an hour, to get his muskets in proper state. 
This time he spent in cautious scrutiny of 
the enemy's position. He saw at once 
that his former reconnoisance had been 
deceptive. The fortified pott was not 
merely impregnable in the common mili- 
tary sense of the word. It wat literally 
unapproachable, by reason of thick abattja. 
of felled trees, with branches and under- 
growth densely interlaced, extending from 
the block house nearly half a mile down 
the rugged sides of the mountain. Could 
his men have gone up, he would have 
made the assault, but it was impossible. 
He therefore gave no signal for the ad- 
vance, but informed his superiors in com- 
mand of the necessary failure of this part 
of their plan. As the forces which had 
gained Cheat mountain, had carried only 
two days provisions, and most of these 
were spoiled by the rains, it was essential 
to their safety, that they should withdraw. 
On seeing this movement, the enemy saK 
lied out and skirmished with, them, giving 
Gen. Reynolds a pretext to claim that he 
" had engaged them with effect," and that 
they retired " in great haste and disorder, 
leaving large quantities of clothing and 
equipments on the ground." a In truth, all 
they left were some cast off clothing and 
cartridge boxes with their contents rained 
by the rain. 

[to be continued] 



* MS. official report of Gen. Lee, with 
reports from Gen. Loring and Col. Rust, 
and accompanying map. I have examin 
ed these papers in the War Department, in 
Richmond, by the courtesy of the officers 
there employed. 



a Reynolds' official report, Sept. 17th. 
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11 MINDING THE GAP." 

BT MOLLIS E. MOOR*. 

There is a radiant beauty on the hills. 

The year before us walks with added 

bloom, 

But ah ! 'tis but the hectic flush that lights 

The pale consumptive to an early tomb, 

The dying glory that plays round the 

day 
When that which made it bright hath 
fled away ! 

A mistiness broods in the air — the swell 

Of east winds, slowly weaving autumn's 
. pall 
With dirge like sadness wanders up the 

dell; 

- And red leaves from the maple branches 
fall 
With scarce a sound ! This strange, 

mysterious rest, 
Hath Nature bound the Lotus to her 
breast? 

But hark ! a lon^ and mellow cadence 
wakes, 

The echoes from their rocks ! how clear 
and high 

Among the rounded hills its gladness breaks 
And floats like incense toward the vault* 
ed sky! 

It is the barves\ anthem ! a triumph tone, 

It rises like those swelling notes of old, 

That welcomed Ceres to her golden throne, 

When through the crowded streets the 

chariot rolled, 

It is the Laborer's chorus ! for the reign 
Of plenty hath begun! The golden 
grain ! 

How cheeks are flushed with triumph, as 
the fields 
Bow to our feet with riches! How the 
eyes 
Grow full with gladness as they yield 
Their ready treasures. How hearts arise 
To join with gladness in the mellow 

chime — 
" The harvest time— the glorious har- 
vest time 1" 



It is the harvest, and the gathered corn 

Is piled in yellow heaps about the field, 

And homely wagons from the break of 

morn 

Until the sun glows like a crimson shield 

In the far West, go staggering home* 

ward bound, 
And with the dry husks strew the tram- 
pled ground. 

It is the harvest, and an hour ago 
I sat with half-closed eyes beside the 
11 Spring," 
And listened idly to its dreamy flow, 
And heard afar the gay and ceaseless 
ring 
Of song and labor from the harvest- 



Heard faint and cheerless as a sleeper 
hears* 



My little brother came with bounding step, 
And bent him low beside the shaded 
stream, 
And from the fountains drank with eager 
lip — 
While I, half-rousing from my dream, 
Asked where he'd spent this still, Sep- 
tember day, 
' Chasing the wrens, or oh the hills at 
play?' 

Backward he tossed his golden head, and 
threw 
A glance disdainful on my idle hands, 
And with a proud light in his eye of blue, 
Answered, as deep his bare feet in the 
sands 
He thrust, and waved his baby hand 

in scorn— 
" Ah, no, down at the cornfield since, 
the morn 
I've been, 
Mihdin' the gap !" 

"Minding the gap!' 1 My former dream 
was gone, 
Another in its place ! I saw a scene 
As fair as e'er an autumn sun shone on — 
Down by a meadow large and smooth 
and green, 

Two little barefoot boys, sturdy and 
strong 
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And fair, here in the sun, the whole 
day long 

Lay on the curling grass 
Minding the gap ! * 

Minding the gap! and as the years swept 
by 
Like moments I beheld those boys again; 
And patriot hearts within their breats beat 
high, 
And on their breasts was set the seal of 
men. 
And guns were on their shoulders, and 

they trod 
Back and forth, with measured step, 
upon the sod, 

Near where our army slept, 
Minding the gaps ! 

Minding the gaps? My brothers, while 
you guard 
The open places where a few might 
creep — 

A mortal foe — oh ! mind those other gaps— - 
The open places of the heart — my bro- 
thers, keep 

Watch oyer them! 

The open places of the heart — the gaps 
Made by the luthless hand of Doubt and 
Care- 
Could We but, like holy sentinels, 
Innocence and Faith forever guarding 
there— 
Ah ! how much of wo and shame 

would flee, 
Affrighted back, from their blest pu- 
rity ! 

No gloom or sadness from the outer world, 
With feet unholy, then would wander in, 
To grasp the golden treasures of the soul, 
And bear them forth to sorrow and to 
sin! 
„ The heart's ^roud fields! its harvest 
fulr and fair ! 
Innocence and Love, could we but 
keep them there, 

Minding the gaps ! 

• Our town readers will have to be told, 
• that at harvest time in the rural districts, a 
length or two of the fence is let down to 
allow the wagons to pass to and fro. To 
keep cattle out, the children are set to 
" Minding the Gap." This has given our 
<>eweet young poetess a text for one of her 
finest gems.~-Houst<m (Ttxae) Telegraph. 



MY SISTER'S HUSBAND, 

We were orphans, my sister and I. 

I remember my father, a tall, dark man, 
holding the commission of colonel in the 
United States army ; but it is only a sha* 
dowy reminiscence, for he was seldom at 
home, being on active duty most of the 
time, and our mother's health was too fee- 
ble to permit her to follow him from fort to 
fort. So we lived with our grandfather, in 
an old brown house in the mountains of 
Virginia, until his death, and then we lived 
alone. Letters from my father came fewer 
and farther between — it was during the 
war in Mexico— and those which came 
told of marches and countermarches, skir- 
mishes and engagements, and filled our 
hearts with anxious forebodings. Alas! 
they were only too well founded. 

It was late one evening, in. the latter 
part of March, that Lina and I returned 
from a visit to a neighbor. She went on 
into the chamber, while I remained in the 
porch to get a gourd of water. I had 
scarcely raised it to my lips,, when I heard 
a shriek, and my name called. I rushed 
into the house, and was met by Lina, ex- 
claiming, "Oh! sister, sister, mother is 
dead." 

I pushed her aside and entered the 
room, where the first object that met my 
view, was our mother extended on the 
floor with a letter in her band. 

Finding that her heart still beat, I sent 
Lina for the servants, and laying her on 
the bed, tried every remedy I could think 
of. 

They were not without effect. After 
awhile she opened her eyes and called me 
faintly, but I knew enough of medical sci- 
ence to know that she must not be allow- 
ed to talk, so I simply '.ouched her lips 
with my finger. She smiled, and seeing ^ 
Lina, who was standing at the foot of the 
bed weeping and wringing her hands, 
opened her arms, and, before I could pre- 
vent it, Lina had rushed by and flung 
herself into them weeping violently. 

The consequences were even Worse 
than I feared ; for the excitement brought 
on a violent hemorrhage from the lungs, 
ind I was almost in despair — as I was 
completely at a loss what to do, when, lor- 
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tunately the physician, for whom I had 
sent, arrived. 

His first act was to send every one out 
of the room, except myself and a faithful 
family servant, our nurse. He then bled 
his patient in the arm, and after bandaging 
'it up, he administered a slight anodyne, 
and as soon as it had produced its effect, 
led the way into the parlor. 

Once there, the command I had hitherto 
preserved over myself gave way, and I 
burst into a hysterical fit of weeping. 

**Come, come," said the old doctor, kind- 
ly, " this will never do j you will wake your 
mother, and if you do, I cannot answer for 
the consequences. " 

44 Oh, doctor, do you think she will die?" 
and I shuddered as I asked the question. 

" There is always hope," he replied. 
V If eep her free from excitement, and with 
care I think she will certainly be better 
soon. How did.all this happen?" 

I told him as well as I could. 

"You're a jewel of a girl," be said, 
when I had finished. 

"Where is this letter? Have you read it?" 

M No, I have not had time," and I drew 
it from my pocket. 

It contained the official announcement 
of the death of my father, who had fallen 
while gallantly leading a charge, at the 
battle of Buena Vista. 

" Poor child,' 1 and a tear stood in the eye 
of the kind, old doctor, as he said it. " God 
bless you," and he took his leave. 

I tried to obey his injunctions and keep 
our mother quiet, but I could not. 

The next day, while busied about some 
household concern, I was summoned by a 
shriek, and found her in stiong convul- 
sions. I had left the fatal letter in the 
dining-room, aud Lina finding it, had car- 
ried it in to her. I sent for the doctor. 
He came and shook his head. Hemorr- 
hage followed hemorrhage in quick succes- 
sion. Our uncle was telegraphed and ar- 
rived only in time to see his only sister 
die; and Lina at ten, and. I at fourteen, 
were left motherless. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the days 
and weeks of agonV that followed this 
crushing bereavement. I only know that 
{ lay for many days in a low fever, and 
that . my. life was long despaired of. I 



sometimes wonder if it would not 'have 
been better if I had died then, before I had 
borne the bitter burden brought by after 
years. But I am anticipating. Youth and 
a strong constitution prevailed over the 
disease, and I am living to write the story 
of another heart. 

When I recovered, I was sent to Miss 
Bardour's "Fashionable Seminary for Young 
Ladies," where, after two years, Lina join- 
ed me. Five years of school life passed 
quickly away. I graduated with the high- 
est honors of the seminary, and left the 
place where I had passed some happy 
hours for my uncle's princely mansion. 
He was one of the many merchant princes 
of New York. A Virginian by birth, be 
had left his native State, and casting him- 
self into the commercial sea of Gotham, 
had amassed a vast fortune. 

I was welcomed very warmly by my 
aunt, not merely for my own sake, or my 
uncle's ; but because, as I afterwards dis- 
covered, she had a secret penchant towards 
what is commonly called matchmaking. 

She had successfully established her own 
two daughters; that is to say, they had 
elegant houses and gave splendid parties, 
and she now looked upon her husband's 
nieces as legitimate objects on which to 
exercise her talents. The winter passed 
away. I was feted and caressed, but de- 
spite the brilliant offers I had received, I 
was still single. My aunt did not com- 
plain. " There is time enough yet," she 
said. "Your reputation as a belle is es- 
tablished at least," but when the next 
season passed away also, and Lina's re- 
turn home found me still unmarried, I 
could see that she was disappointed, and I 
thought she seemed to fear that we would 
interfere with each other. Had our for- 
tunes remained equal, she need not have 
been alarmed ; for though sisters, no two 
people could have been more unlike in 
form and features than Lina and myself. 
I was called very like .my father, and my 
aunt said I was regally beautiful — how 
that may be, I cannot say j I only know 
that my figure was tall and finely devel- 
oped — that I had brilliant black eyea y 
heavy braids of satiny blue black hair and 
an olive complexion, with the flushes com- 
ing and going on my cheek j while Lina 
was the image of our mother. 
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A lithe, rounded figure- — petite and 
graceful — -golden curls that looked as 
though they had caught and prisoned the 
sunshine of their native mountains ; eyes 
like the violets springing in the shadow of 
the mil* Ridge; and a fair cheek, tinged 
like a sea-shell ; such was Lina, and each 
of us heightened the beauty of the other 
by contrast. » 

We went to the Saratoga that summer, 
and ene evening on going into tea, as we 
took onr places, I noticed a stranger sit- 
ting just opposite. He had not been there 
before, I was certain ; so he was evidently 
a new comer, and on raising my eyes from 
my plate, I detected him looking over our 
way, whether at Lina, or myself, or both, 
I could not tell. 

After tea in the ball-room, while sitting 
on a divan, talking to the bevy of young 
men around me, one of my acquaintances 
came to me with the request that he might 
introduce a friend. 

" Certainly," was my answer, " I shall be 
glad to know any friend of yours," so off 
Mr. Miller marched, and soon returned 
with the hero of the supper table, whom he 
introduced as Mr. Vaughan. The band 
struck up just then, and Vaughan asked my 
hand for the quadrille I was disengaged 
and we stood up together. Mr. Vaughan 
conversed about people and things very 
pleasantly, and I was very agreeably en- 
tertained during the dance; so much so, that 
though I don't remember one word he 
said, I scarcely ever enjoyed myself more 
in the same space of time. During the 
evening, I learned that Clayton Vaughan, 
for such I discovered was his name, was a 
wealthy sugar planter from Louisiana, who 
madam rumor whispered, had come North 
in. search of a wife. Of course mothers 
and daughters were on the qui vive, and 
many a battery from bright eyes and bright- 
er smiles, was brought to bear upon the 
unsuspecting Southerner, but without avail. 
Vaughan attached himself to our party 
and followed me like my shadow. We 
walked, rode, talked and sang together, 
and, without an effort, I bade fair to bear 
off the prize for which so many were con- 
tending. 

We only remained at Saratoga for two or 
three weeks, and then left for some little' 



sea-side resort, which, not being very fash" 
ionable, was not so much crowded as to 
render it unpleasant. Clayton followed lis, 
and I was every day expecting an offer of 
his hand, when, one evening, whilst we 
were promenading on the beach, I was* 
summoned te the parlor, where I was in- 
formed that my uncle was awaiting Lina' 
and myself. On entering, I found the 
room unoccupied, except by my uncle and 
his wife. 

"Where is Lina?" said he, after onr 
greetings were over. I replied that she 
had gone on a boatii*g party. " Ah !" said 
my uncle. " Do you ever remember hear- 
ing your father speak of a brother of his, 
who went to California a year or two be- 
fore his death ?" 

"Yes, sir, I replied, mentally wondering 
what my Uncle Archer, of whom I hail 
very seldom heard and never seen, could 
possibly have to do with our conversation. 

"Well," he said, "the last steamer 
brought intelligence of his death, and that 
he has left the whole of his immense for- 
tune to Lina." 

" To Lina !" I exolaimed. 

" Yes. You were not mentioned in the 
will, of which his lawyer enclosed me a 
copy. Indeed, your uncle seems to have 
been ignorant of your existence; for Lina 
is mentioned as the only child of her pa- 
rents." 

He paused. I did not speak, and he 
continued, 

" Perhaps, if the case were carried into 
court, the property might be divided be- 
tween you. Observe, I say perhaps, for I 
know very little of law." 

c% Uncle!" I exclaimed indignantly, "do 
you suppose, for an instant, that I would 
go to law with my sister, even if I were 
entitled to the estate ?" 

" It whs merely a supposition," he re- 
plied. " Anyway, I consider you entitled 
to half of it, and I shall tell Lina so." 

u No, no, Uncle. If Lina chooses to 
divide her fortune with me, I shall be 
grateful, but it must be her own voluntary 
proposition," 

" Very well," answered my uncle, and 
as he spoke we heard Lina's voice in the 
hall singing a snatch of an opera air. The 
door opened, and she entered. \Vhen she 
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was made to understand the case', she was 
almost frantic with joy. She danced about 
the room, exultantly exclaiming, "A great 
heiress ! I am so glad ! Now I shall 
have everything I want." Then suddenly 
stopping before me, she continued : 

"Did'nt Uncle Archer leave you any- 
thing, sister?" 

u No," I replied, smiling. " He thought 
that father had only one child, and there* 
fpre left you his whole fortune." 
, " Not? I am so sorry. Isn't it queer?" 
and her bright face clouded. 

"Are you really sorry, Lina?" began my 
uncle. I flashed a glance at him, and he 
stopped short. 

" To be sure I am;" she answered ; and 
then added lightly : "I tell you what, sis- 
ter, I mean to get that set of pearls we ad' 
mired so at Tiffany's. That at two thou- 
sand dollars, you know. Oh, I must go 
. and tell Nannie Jones of my good for- 
tttiie." And off She ran. 

My uncle looked at me. " I am so sorry 
that your Uncle Archer did not know that 
there were two of you," he said,. 

" I am not," I replied. I had conquered 
the half-defined feeling of envy that had 
risen in my breast. "I have enough to 
support me, and if that should fail, you 
will not let me starve." 

" While I live T you shall lack nothing I 
can give you ;" and he folded me in his 
arms. 

" You aire your mother's own child," he 
said, as he released me. 

Previous to this time I had reigned the 
acknowledged belle in the quiet little 
watering place. Now Lina came in to di- 
vide the honors of the belleship with me. 
She was a beauty and heiress j I was only 
a beauty and a wit — and money, you know, 
always carries the day*-so that many of 
my admirers deserted my standard, and in 
Mammon worship went over to Lina. 

I was not sorry to have this touchstone 
by which to try my adorers, and rather en- 
joyed it; but when. Clayton Vaughan 
transferred his homage from me to my sis- 
tor, I was bitterly disappointed. file bad 
paid me the most marked attention) and I 
had unwittingly lost my heart to the hand- 
some, fascinating Southerner, when Li- 
nn's sudden accession of fortune became 
known, He withdrew his attentions from 



me to her very gradually, but none the 
less surely, until he finally neglected me 
altogether. 

One day I was in our room listlessly 
turning over the pages of the last new 
novel, and thinking of my mountain home 
in Virginia, when Lina came in, and 
throwing herself at my feet, buried her 
h .sad in my lap. As she did so*, I oaught 
the glitter of a broad, gold ring on her fin- 
ger, and I grew sick at heart. 

" I am so happy, sister," she said, raising 
her blushing faoe, half hidden by her clus- 
tering ringlets, and looking at me. 

Dearly as I loved my only sister, and 
though my dying mother had laid on 
me the command given to the Bertha 
whose sad lot mine so much resembled, of 
" Child, be mother to this child," my lip's 
refused to utter more than " Are you, my 
darling ?" « 

" He has asked me to be his wife," she 
wen on, unconscious that every word went 
like a dagge* to my neart. 

"I am so happy. I always thought* 
until lately, that he loved you. I think it 
is so strange he should have preferred 
me." 

" Not at all," I said coolly. iC You are a 
great heiress ; / have nothing." ' 

" Never say that again while you live !" 
exclaimed Lina, snatching away the arm 
she had placed round my waist. " Clay- 
ton Vaughan marry for money! I do be- 
lieve you love him yourself, and say that 
because you are jealous." 

•* Line, you are unjust — cruel ! I have 
not deserved this at your hands! I did 
not expect such treatment from you." 

" Sister, forgive me. I did not mean it ; 
indeed I did not,"'sbe said, but I had been 
stung to the quiek, and I turned away 
from her. It was during the same evening 
that I strolled down to a favorite resort of 
mine. Near the beach a line of cliffs rose 
precipitously, and in one of them was a 
cave, or rather hollow, just large enough 
to accommodate one person comfortably* 
I was sitting, here, looking out to sea, and 
watching the billows gather and break, 
when I heard voices on the cliffs above : 

"By the bye, Vaughan," said a voice 
which I recognized as Mr. Miller's, "What 
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made you desert our lovely brunette for 
her little, childish sister ?" 

I could not catch Vaughan's reply, though 
I held my breath to listen ; and the next 
time I heard distinctly Mr. Miller Was 
speaking again : 

" You are the last man I should ever 
have suspected of marrying lor money, 
Vaughan." 

" Two weeks ago I would not have be- 
lieved myself capable of it," said Vaughan 
sadly. " Pity me, my friend. I love that 
girl as I never loved before, and never 
shall love again-, but t cannot ask her to 
share a beggar's fortunes. My large es- 
tates are all under a mortgage, and unless 
by next spring I can raise money enough 
to pay it off, 1 shall be houseless and 
homeless; Lina's fortune — nay, the tenth 
of it— will do this, and prevent them from 
going for the fourth part of their value. 
She has promised to wed me, and next 
winter I shall lead to the altar a bride I 
do not love, and who, to crown tnj mise- 
ries, is the sister of the woman I do, so 
that we shall be constantly thrown to- 
gether. Miller, pity me: for it almost 
drives me wild to think of what is to come 
hereafter." 

" I do from my soul," was the reply. 

This was all X heard, and as their foot- 
steps died away, I ran to the hotel. I met 
■o one, and rushing to my room, threw 
myself into a chair, and tried to think. I 
had believed my cup of bitterness was 
full; but I was mistaken. The heart of 
the man I loved so well was mine, and my 
sister had given her lore when only her 
gold was cared lor. I did not mention the 
conversation I shad overheard to Lina, for 
the seene of the morning was too fresh in 
my memory for that, but it gave me a clue- 
to Vaughan's hitherto mysterious conduct 
I knew now why he shunned me so per- 
sistently, and my brain reeled and I grew 
sick at heart as the dreary future rose be- 
fore me. 

I was not heroine enough to pine away 
from disappointed love ; to imagine myself 
broken-hearted, and compose whole vol- 
umes of sonnets on my desolate condition; 
or to pour- my sorrows into the syrapathiz-' 
ing (?) ears of five or six female friends; 
but inwardly resolving that no one but 
myself should ever know what a fool I 
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had been, I set myself to conquer my 
heart It was a hard task. The trite old 
saying, " It is easier to do than to undo*" 
held good, I found, In my case. 

But enough of this. The wedding day 
was fixed for the 10th of December. Clay- 
ton would have preferred a quiet marriage 
in Trinity, and a start for the South by tfce 
morning's train, mqaneither my aunt nor 
Lina would hear of snch a thing. 1>e 
latter had no idea of closing the grand, 
business* of life so quietly, or of relinquish- 
ing the parties of the season. 

I was looking over an old magazine the 
other day, and I came across the follow- 
ing: 

"And marrying is, you know, after all, 
the grand business of life. Prudent mammas 
fondly hope to rescue the morals of impru- 
dent sons by an early marriage. Prudent 
papas speculatively think to make the for- 
tunes of imprudent ■ sons by a wealthy 
marriage. Prudent sons regard the aflair 
as a business transaction, by which they 
hope to gain larger means and more ex- 
tended liberty. And the bride ; God help 
her— unless, aB sometimes happens, she is 
able to help herself." 

And God did help Lina. Through all 
the nearly seven years for which she was 
a wife, from the marriage in Fifth Avenue 
to his bloody death on the battle-field, she 
never knew that her husband loved h|r 
only as a brother should love a sister. I 
question if now, when in Heaven, she is 
aware of it, for I have a theory of my own, 
whioh will not allow me to believe that 
the blest are ever suffered to know what, 
if known belew, 'would have given them 
a moment's pain. But I am anticipating. 
The loving, warm-hearted child—she was 
only seventeen — never dreamed that Clay- 
ton Vaughan sought her fortune, not her 
love. How could she, believing, as she 
did, that he was himself almost a million- 
aire 1 I was the only one of the family 
who knew of the existence of the mort- 
gage, and I Alt a delicacy about repeating 
knowledge gained by— tell it not in Gath 
—eaves-dropping. So Lina and Clayton 
Vaughan were married in my uncle's 
splendid house, by the Right Reverend 
Bishop— I forget who now, but no matter, 
he is gathered to his fathers loaf asp. 
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I was first bridesmaid : very beautiful, 
tbey said, in white lace and pearls ; whe- 
ther beautiful or not, it mattered little*to 
me. The rack the/ used of yore may hare 
gone out of fashion ; but there remains still 
another, if possible, more painful— in fact, 
a species of mental rack. Of the two, I 
had rather feel the first. On that yon may 
shriek at the torturer-on the other, yon' 
must smile, and sraile^e conceal the agony 
you suffer, and quaff the waters of Marah 
quietly and unflinchingly, in order that the 
world may think that the jewelled goblet 
you hold to your lips is brimming with a 
draught from the Castilian fount On such 
. a rack was I stretched that night, and yet 
no one knew it. I drew the glove from 
ki$ hand as qmietly, and, to all appearance, 
as* unconcernedly, as I would hare done 
from Mr. Miller's, who, by the bye, waited 
with me, and I listened to the holy words 
of the marriage service as calmly aa 
though they had not been tolling the knell 
of my most cherished hopes. The' rite was 
over. The* holy words that united my sit- 
ter to the man I loved had been spoken, 
and it was a deadly sin to love him now. 
All this passed through ray mind in an in- 
stant, as I turned to greet the newly mar- 
ried pair with a smile as bright as I had 
ever worn. As I did so, Clayton bent his 
head and touched my forehead with his 
lips. I had not expected this, and for a 
moment my brain gTew dn?y. The room 
ftifam round, and I almost fell, but I recov- 
ered myself almost instantly, and taking a 
goblet filled with ice water from a waiter 
near, raised it to my lips, drank it off, and 
was myself again. 

I waB the gayest of the gay that evea 
ing, but when the party was over and the 
carriage's of the guests had roiled away* a* 
one saw the scalding tears that wet my 
pillow, and the headache of which I com- 
plained the next morning was laid- to the 
dissipation of the night before. A week 
more of pnrtiee, and lane went South. I 
did not accompany her. Clayton's inritar 
tion was not very pressing, and for myself, 
I did not care to go. w 

Line's wedding party wot the last given 
in our house that season. My uneie's 
youngest daughter, who had been married 



days old, who lingered for two days, and 
was then laid in the same grave with its- 
mother. Alas, 

11 When sorrows come, they come net sin- 
gle spies, 
But in battalions." 

Scarcely had the earth closed o'er her y 
ere her sister was attacked by a violent 
fever, and was seon laid by her side. She 
left no children, and I was now the ac- 
knowledged heiress of my childless uncle. 
Had these events only taken place one 
year sooner, all might have been different; 
but— 

•• Of all tad wOrds from tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these . " It might have 



Tears passed on— my aunt died, and my 
uncle and I were left alone. I had plenty 
of suitors ; bat one after another they were 
all dismissed as soon as they proposed. It 
was not for love of Yaughan that I re. 
mained single. I had crushed out the 
wild passion I had felt for him, but I had 
not learned to love any one else. I was 
too wealthy in prospects to marry for mo- 
ney ; being in the first circles, I had no in- 
ducement to marry for position ; and liking 
no one well enough to marry for love, I 
was content to incur the odium of old 
maidhood. 

Things were in this state when Lincoln 
issued his famous proclamation calling for 
seventy-five thousand volunteers. My 
uncle was a true-hearted Southerner, and 
his bleed boiling within him at this infract 
tion of State rights, he disposed of hit- 
property, and. turning oar backs on Yan- 
keedom, we returned to oar native State . 
Line wrote pressing us to come to fcer, but 
my uncle having a hery honor of onr. 
Southern fevers, could not be induced, to- 
trust himself among the flats of Louisi- 
ana; so, much against mj inclination! her 
invitation was declined, and we took up . 
our abode in Richmond. 

It is not my intention to speak of the, en- , 
thnsinsm which pervaded all classes 9 of 
the belief -that God himself was marching , 
art the head of oik armies — a belief which. . 
gained confirmation at tfie battle of Bethel, 



a abort time before my return from, sehoolJ where the iron sleet fell as harmlessly 
died in Jawuuy i baying an iaftnt o/a/ewj around onr beardless boys as a shower of 
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rain would have done, and where, after 
the battle, our whole army fell on their 
knees and returned thanks to the God of 
battles for the victory He had given. I 
leave all thie to the historian, who will 
chronicle the straggle of a free 'people for 
their freedom : I am writing a history of 
individuals, not bf onr glorious South. 

It was late in June that Clayton 
Vaaghan, who had raised a company, was 
ordered to Manassas Junction. Lina- and 
her little girl— *for she had only-one child-- 
accompanied him as far as Rich mend, 
where they were to remain until he could 
obtain board for them in some privatefam- 
ily near bis camp. It was several years 
since I had ieea Lisa. I found her. as 
pretty as in her girlhood— less of a ohild 
and more of a woman, but as warn* 
hearted and affectionate as ever. 

Clayton had not changed in the least, 
save that there was shout bis mouth when 
at rest a settled sadness, which I could not 
understand. He was very tender and af- 
fectionate towards both his wife and little 
girl, and, 1 came to the conclusion, had 
changed his mind since his conversation 
with Charlie Miller on the cliffs, mad had 
forgotten his youthful dream. 

fie had been gone only about a week? 
when Lina received a letter from him, 
saying that he had obtained board for her 
in a pleasant Jeraily about five or six miles 
from the -Junction, and that, as be found it 
impossible to obtain a furlough, she would 
have to perform her journey without an 
escort. In the course of his letter he men- 
tioned mat there were two -or three disen- 
gaged rooms in the tame house. Lina 
caught at it directly : 

"Oh! sister," she said, "you must go 
with me j indeed yon must I could never 
travel to 'Manassas alone, I am such a cow- 
ard; but yen, who are to brave, I shall not 
be afraid to go with yen. Uncle, do make 
her go." 

And my uncle joined his 'persuasions to 
hers, so I went He accenipahfed us to 
sea m installed in ear new quarters ; and 
vecjr pleasant quarters they were. Mr. 
and Mrs. Ainslee (of course that is not 
their real name,) lived in a large, «ld- 
£uhl6ned house, with it large flower gar- 
den attached; and -hinder people nearer 



lived. Bear old friends, it grieves me to- 
think that the tread of the invader Bhould 
ever have desecrated their home. They 
had only one daughter unmarried, and 
their sons were ail away in the army. 
Edith Ainslee was a pretty, modest, retir- 
ing ^girl, who was engaged to one of the 
soldiers in the oamp at Manassas, and by 
her kindness and sympathy endeared her- 
self to me greatly. 

We had been here two or three weeks, 
when on Saturday, while we were expect- 
ing Clayton, his servant rode up, bringing. 
Lina a note, which I have now : 

"Zkmi lina — I am very sorry that I can* 
not be with you to-day, but our Generals 
have issued an order that not a man is to 
be allowed to leave oamp, as they expect 
a battle to-morrow. Now, don't distress 
yourself about me. You know I was in 
the affair at Bnll Run, and came out safe. 
Jhk rtvotV, little wife. God bless you and 
our ohild. 

"Tour devoted husband, 

"Clattom VAucBmr." 

Notwithstanding Clayton's injunction, it 
required every argument which Edith and 
myself could bring to bear to prevent Lina 
from being perfectly wretched. 

By dint of reminding her that it was not 
certain that an engagement would* take 
place, as we had heard fifty alarm* be- 
fore, we succeeded in keejping her quia*; 
but when, at the dawn of the morrow, we 
were roused by the heavy roar of the ar- 
tillery, she was entirely beyond our con. 
trol ; and clinging first to one, and. then to . 
the other of us, she wept, hysterically. 

The day wore on. Vague and uncer- 
tain rumors of the battle reached us from 
time to time, and when at last we heard 
the shouts of onr men as they pressed the 
flying enemy, even with our thanksgiving 
was mingled the sickening doubt, where 
was Clayton 1 

All our worst apprehensions ware veri- 
fied only too ear|y» Late in the -evening 
an ambulance containing Clayton and the 
surgeon of his regiment 'drew up -at our 
door. We carried him in and laid him on 
his bed— to die— for he was shot through . 
the' lungs, and only by a miracle, said ©r, 
Lefgh, could he live through the night. ■ 
stour'after hour I watched by his bedside ' 
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listening to his ravings m he totted un- 
easily about from tide to side. For the 
greater part of the time he seemed to im- 
agine himself on the field, giving orders to 
his men, but at last he slept queasily. 
Line, tired out, had fallen asleep in the 
next room, and Edith was with her; so 
that I was the only watcher in the sick 
room. I had fallen into a revery, when I 
was roused by hearing him speak* I was 
bending orcr him in an instant: 

"Lina, poor Lina," murmured the 
wounded man, unconsciously, "shall I 
never learn to love her ?— never conquer 
my heart 1 Seven years, and yet the fire 
burns as fiercely as ever. Poor Lina ! I 
shall die, and she will come to my grave 
and weep, and never know I loved her 
sister. Oh! God, forgive me. I have 
tried to conquer my love. There is rest in 
Heaven." 

They were the last words he spoke, fbr 
ere the morciiu} death had crossed the 
threshold, and he slept. 

Lina did not long survive her husband 
There are two monuments 'neath the 
orange boughs in the far South, and one 
bears the inscription : 

Lima Vauomajt, 

Aged 24. 

** Those whom the Gods love die young." 

My nncle and I are living in the old 
brown house where I was born. Linn's 
child looks at me out of her father's eyes, 
and asks me to tell her about " mamma, 
poor, pretty mamma. She and my uncle 
are all I have to live fbr, and I shall not 
live fbr them long. The short cough, and 
the hectic flush on my cheek, tell me Hmt 
the scourge of our family has attacked me, 
and I know that ere spring thorn will be 
another grave by my mother's, under the 
cedars on the mountain tide ; and I ntn 
waiting till the angels shall call mo ft> 
join the loved and lost in the Better L nsn l , 
where M there it no night." 

Maud Mount. 



THE EARNEST AND FAITHFUL 
MINISTER. 

BY ID. POBTUI THOMPS0JF. 



At unto him by Ghebar't sacred i 
The angel came, with mandate from on 
high, 
There came to one I knew the 8pirit's 
gleam, 
And bade him tell the wicked he should 

die, 
And bade him watch upon the walls, 
and try 
That woe should come to the impenitent : 

O, son of man, if thou forbear, on thy 
Unshriven soul the curse of blood is sent ! 
Then rise, and warn mine erring people to 
repent. 



But doubting in his mind, he listened still, 

In company and musing solitude, 
To know if it might be his Father's will, 

Or was there come the temper to delude? 

And halting thus, in deep dismay he 
stood, 
Till oft again the Spirit bade him fly, 

To quit himself of dying sinners' blood ; 
And then he felt, " O, woe is me if 1 
Preach not the gospel and my fellow-ann 
shall die!" 



Turn EcojroicT. — A man may be ever to 
poor, he may be ever so unfortunate, b«t 
be need never be hard up for candles to 
loqg a* he snakes light of hit sufferings. 



Ere then the Saviour's love had warmed 
hit heart— 
O, joy ! he knew hit sins forgiven; 
He loved all human kind, and longed t' 
impart 
The peace he felt, and lead them np to 

Heaven ; * 

And eetfutrnsss become the hallowed 
leaven 
That made his godly calling all tubtitne, 
And gave him pow'r to look, like he*y 
Stephen, 
Steadfastly up. into the heav'nly clime, 
And view what glory bis, when done with 
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IV. 

The coal frorn off the altar touched his 

And through his soul diffused the fire 
divine ; r 

Then to the work, as strong man who 
equips 
Himself to run, he bore salvation's sign; 
'Twas not his thought that he himself 
must shine, 
Or e'er be lifted up with human pride, * 
-• Bat to be counted faithful his design, 
And sew the gospel seed both far and 

wide, 
And for his Master's flock the heav'nly 
food provide. 

v. 

He gave himself unto the blessed work, 
. And studied he to show himself ap- 
proved, 
As one within whose heart no shame 
ahould lurk, 
For teaching ill the truth of Him he 

loved ; 
And aye, he felt that him it well be- 
hooved 
To be ensample to the straggling few 
Whom. faith and love and glorious hope 
had moved # 

To olimb the Holy Hill they brought to 

view ; 

And cheering lessons from his walk the 
■ baiting 4rew. 

VI. 

Of Jesus' testimony not ashamed, 

He told the godless man his daily sin ; 
And with his great commission fitly 
framed, 
Appealed to mind, and plead the heart 

% * * to win, 
And like Hilkiah's son, he paused not in 
A temporising mood with high nor low ; 
Imbued with Nathan's candor he had 
been, 
And (o the guilty presence dared to go, 
To cry, "Thou art the man !" and all his 
• "■ Sanger show. 



What though his burning words appeared 
to mil 
.On deadened ears oft times, and callous 
hearts ? 



He faltered not, nor doubted, but in all 
He felt the peace a conscience pure im- 
parts; 
He felt there was no. blood upon his 
skirts, 
And trusted God to bless the preached 
word, 
And save his hearers from the demon's 
arts; 
And oft his soul with sweetest praise was 

stirred— 

Anon in lonely hour this song of love was 
heard: 



At early morn I walk abroad, 

When Nature is awaking, 
And all things in our Maker's praise 

Are with my heart partaking; 
The rippling stream, the smiling flow'r, 

The landscape and the world, 
The bee, the bird, the leafy bow'r, 
iThe charming influence of the hour— 

A thousand things untold — 
All, all upon my senses move, 
I see, I feel, that " God is love." 



At cradling eve I wander forth, 

When Nature is reposing ; 
She falls to' sleep with placid smile, 

Her tranquil heart disclosing ; 
The- moon* and starry host look on, 

Like angels watching o'er us ; 

The very breezes breathe of One 

Whose kindly care is never done, 

Whose light is e'er before us ; 
Both morn and eve His goodness prove— 
I see, I feel, that " God is love." 

• 3. 

If troubles come, my human heart , 

With gloominess enfolding 
I seek my Father's holy Word, 

Its promises beholding ; . , 

I call to mind the former days, 

When heavenly peace was mine : 
I learn that he who humbly prays, 
Shall walk in hopeful, happy ways, 

With blessings all divine ; 
I ask, I taste the joy above— 
I ask, I know, that " God is love." 
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RENIN'S LIFE OF JESUS • 

With no pretension to exact critical 
aii&ljsit, M. Renen here presents some of 
the leading conclusions of modern Euro- 
pean speculation and research in a popular, 
unsystematic form, illustrated by the fmite 
of personal experience as a traveller .in 
Palestine, and' enlivened by the perpetual 
play of a brilliant and sufgestpfe macy, 
and a deep sense of the pa&etie and 
poetical aspects ei hie theme. JUthangh 
tree from; the skeptical and destruotinr* 
tendencies which mark the labors of many 
of hie predecessors in this4eld of inquiry, 
he departs perhaps no less widely from 
the current traditions of theology. In form- ' 
ing his theories, he makes no account o£ 
dogmas, takes a .pupoJy human point of 
view, in treating the subject in hand, and 
constructs a biography of. Jesus irrespee- 
tire of the ntith of the. Church. At the 
He lay* him down wfth tranquil heart tame time, he writes in a tender and rover- 



vm. 

I tee him down the vista of the year*, 
When, like the vision see* on Pernios' 
'isle, 
His locks are white as anew j and now he 
bears 
The weight of age with the benignant 

smile 
Of one whose heart a stranger is to 
guile— 
Who sees his starry crown laid up in 
HeaVn-i- 
His earthly days welt' e'er, in which, 
erewhile, 
He in his Master's cause hat nebly striv'n, 
And to apostate man the holy warning 
giv'n* 



IX, 



course 
■now 



is finished, *tts enough', and 



to die; 

With Glory'iprelibation en his brow, r 
Be bids his weeping household all draw 

nigh, 
And speaks a blessing to them from on 
high, 
Then falls asleep, to wake ki Paradise, 
'Mid sweet acclaim of thousand souls* 
who by 
His word of love were led to seek the 

Skies, , 
And over Sin and Death triumphantly to 
rise. 



How tells upon the destiny e# men 
~Th' influence of a single holy onel 
His words and ways lead up to HeaVn, 
and when 
He sleeps in death-, th r effects ore scarce 

begun ; 
" His works do follow him," and as upon 
The " Mount of God " he stands, his st*ugn 
gles o'er, 

'Tie bliss to know what he in Christ, 

hath done— 

His crown is gemmed with those who went 

before, 
And those who still will come, till Time 
shall be no more. 
Saluda, Go., Oct 21st, 18ML 



ent spirit, fully recognizing the beauty and 
elevation of the life which he portrays, 
and its vital importance in the history of 
humanity. His book, accordingly, is ex- 
posed to attack from the meet opposite 
quarters— some will accuse it of an excess 
of belief — others will condemn it as the 
denial of all that is saered and precious in 
the religion of Christendom. It will be 
censured by the ecclesiastic for its neglect 
of the. supernatural element in the biogra- 
phy of Jesus — by the unbeliever for it* 
earnestness in claiming for him pre-emi- 
nence among the sons of men — by the 
etttieal scholar for its looseness and incon : 
sistency of statement, its inconclusive 
reasonings, and the predominance of im- 
agination over judgment in its eqmposw 
tion. 

With regard to the pregnant question. of 
the authority of the Gospels as sources of 
history, M. Renan holds that although to 
some extent legendary in their character! 
they possess a high value, as carrying us 
back to the half century following the 
death of Jesus, and in two cases to eye- 



•This review is taken from a Northern 
paper. The great interest felt by the 
religious world in regard to the work re- 
viewed, must be our apology for copying 
from such a publication. 
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witnesses of bis mete. The gospel of Luke ■ 
is a regular composition, founded on previ- 
ous documents, written entirely by the 
same hand and of the most perfect unity. 
Its anther was undoubtedly the same as 
the aathor of the Book of Acts, and if not 
Lake himself as is probable from internal 
-evidence, was a man of the second apos- 
tolic generation, and* not a subsequent 
second-hand compiler. 

The Gospels df Matthew and Mark c'o 
not show the same stamp of individuality. 
They are' impersonal in their composition, 
with no trace of their individual authors. 
It is certain that they were anterior to the 
Gospel of Luke, and of a much less ad- 
vanced character as compilations. Most 
probably we have neither the original 
works of Matthew, nor of Mark, but the 
first two Gospels are arrangements in 
which it has been'attempted to supply the 
defects in one text by another. Each com- 
piler wished to possess a complete copy. 
The one who had only the discourses in 
his copy, desired to hsrve the narratives, 
and. the reverse. The Gospel of Matthew 
has incorporated nearly all the anecdotes 
of Mark, While the Gospel of Mark con- 
tains a multitude of traits which are de- 
rived from the notices of Matthew. Each, 
moreover, drew largely from the extant 
traditions concerning the life of Jesus, 
which were so far from having been ex< 
hansted by the Gospels that the Acts of the 
Apostles and the writings of the earliest 
fathers, contain many sayings of Jesn* 
which appear authentic, and which are 
not sound in either of the four Gospels that 
we possess. 

The Gospel of John, according to M. 
Renan, presents questions of more difficult 
solution. How is k that .by the side of 
definite detail*, which savor so strongly of 
an eye-witness, wo And discourses so to- 
tally different from those of Matthew? 
.The general plan of the life of Jesus ap- 
pears maea more consistent and satisfac- 
tory than that of the first three Gospels ; 
bat there- are passages in which we perceive 
a oogmatie interest peculiar to the com- 
-ptter's ideas entirely foreign to Jesns, and 
oven symptoms of a personal and sectarian 
influence. Was it indeed John, the son of 
Zebedaa, the brother of James—of whom 



not a single mention Is made in the fourth 
Gospel — who was able to write in Greek 
those abstract metaphysical discourses, to 
whioh neither the other Gospels, nor the 
Talmud, present any parallel * M All this/* 
says Mt Renan, "Is weighty, and for my- 
self I dare not positively believe that the 
fourth Gospel was written entirely by the 
pen ef a former fisherman of Gallilee." 
Bnt H cannot jnstty be doubted that it Was 
written at least before the first century, 
and proceeded from the great school of 
Asia Minor, which held to John, nor that 
its version of the life of the Master is 
worthy of high consideration and often of 
preference. In feet, many things in this 
Gospel connot be explained on the suppo- 
sition that it is only a theological disqui- 
sition without historical value; but, on the 
contrary, are perfectly comprehensible,' if 
we see in them, according to the traditions, 
the recollections of an old man, sometimes 
of marvelous freshness, sometimes having 
suffered strange mutations. 

Upon the whole, M. Renan accepts the 
four canonical Gospels as authentic la 
his opinion they all date back to the first 
century; they are, in substance, written by 
the authors whose names they bear; but 
are of very unequal value as materials for 
history. Matthew clearly deserves un- 
limited confidence as regards the dis- 
courses ; he gives actual notes from a clear 
and vivid memory of the teaching of 
Jesus. The narrative portions grouped in 
the first Gospsl around this primitive centre 
have not the same authority. They con- 
tain many legends of a rather flimsy tex- 
ture, which sprang from the piety of the 
second Chistian generation. The Gospel 
of Mark' is much firmer, more precise, and 
less burdened with rabies of later origin. 
Of the first three Gospels, this is the oldest, 
the most original, and with the fewest sub- 
sequent additions. The/ material details in 
Mark have a precision which we seek in 
vain in the other evangelists. He is full 
of minute observations, coming without 
any doubt from an eye-witness, perhaps, 
the apostle Peter himself. As* to the work 
of Luke, it has evidently less histori- 
cal value. It is a second-hand docu- 
ment, presenting the sayings of Jesus 
in a more reflective and elaborate form 
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and not without instances of inaccuracy 
mad exaggeration. As between the first 
three Gospels and that of John, M. Kenan 
does not hesitate to give the preference 
to the former. 

The historical value which he ascribes 
to the Gospels, is stated with more than 
his ususl precision. He regards them not 
as biographies after the manner of Sueto- 
nius, nor fictitious legends like those of 
Philostratus, but as legendary biographies. 
They may be compared with the legends 
of the Saints, the lives of Plotinus, Proolns, 
Isidore, and other works of the same kind 
in which historic truth and the intention 
of presenting models of virtue are com- 
bined in different degrees. Like all popu- 
lar' compositions, they are necessarily inex- 
act. Suppose that ten or twelve years ago, 
three or four old soldiers of the empire bad 
each sat down to write the life of Napoleon 
from memory, it is clear that their rela 
tfons would present numerous errors and 
great discrepancies. But the character of 
the hero, the impression which he made 
upon those about him, would be presented 
with a great degree of truth in these inarti- 
ficial narratives. In this respect, such 
popular histories are better than a formal, 
official history. The same thing maybe 
said of the Gospels. Intent solely on 
placing in prominent view the excellence 
of the Master, his miracles and his teach 
ings, the evangelist* exhibit the most entire 
indifference to everything which is not the 
very spirit of Jesus. Contradictions as to 
times, places, persons, were regarded as 
insignificant; for the more firmly they 
ascribed a high degree of inspiration to 
the word of Jesus, the further were they 
from conceding this inspiration to the nar- 
rators. They regarded themselves only as 
simple 1 scribes, and were intent but upon 
one thing — to omit nothing that they knew. 
With this view of the Gospel history, M. 
Renan proceeds to construct the biography 
of Jesus, seizing every hint that can throw 
light on his character and purposes, placing 
his human relations in the foreground of 
the portraiture, but evidently aiming at 
picturesque effect fully as much as at his- 
torical truth. A few passages will afford 
} sufficiently correct idea of his mode of 
treatment and illustration. 



m araraooD or jisus. 

He came from the ranks of the people. 
His father Joseph and his mother Mary 
were in moderate circumstances, artisans, 
living by their toil, in this condition, so 
common in the East, which is neither ease 
nor want. The extreme simplicity of life 
in such countries, by. removing the demand 
for comfort, renders the privilege of rich 
almost useless, and makes all voluntarily 
poor. On the other hand, the total lack of 
tastes for the arts, and for what contribute* 
to the elegance of material life, gives to 
the houses of those who lack for nothing 
an appearance of privation. With the ex- 
ception of something sordid and repulsive, 
which Islamism carries with it everywhere, 
the town of Nazareth, In the time of Jesus, . 
did not, perhaps, differ much from what it 
is to-day. We see the streets in which he 
played when a child, in these stony paths 
or these little squares which separate the 
dwellings. The house of Joseph, without 
doubt, closely rese/nbled those poor shops, 
lighted by the door, serving at once for the 
work-bench, as kitchen and as* bedroom, 
having for furniture a mat, some cushions 
on the ground, one or two earthen vessels, 
and a painted chest. 



Nazareth was a little town, situated in a 
fold of land broadly open at the summit 
of the group of mountains which closes 
on the north the plain of Esdraelon. The 
population is now from three to four thou- 
sand, and it cannot have varied very much. 
It is quite cold in winter, and the climate 
is very healthy. The town, like all the 
.Jewish villages of the time, Was a mass of 
dwellings built without pretensions to 
style, and must have presented that poor 
and uninteresting appearance which is 
offered by villages in Semitic countries. 
The houses, from all that appears, did not 
differ much from those cubes of stone) 
without interior or exterior elegance, which, 
now cover the richest portion of the Le- 
banon, and which, in the midst of vines 
and rjg-trees, are nevertheless very pleas- 
ant. The environs, moreover, are charm- 
ing, and no place in the world was so well 
adapted to dreams of absolute happiness* 
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Even in oar days, Nazareth is * delightful 
sojourn, the only place, perhaps, in Pales- 
line, where the soul feels a little relieved 
of the burden which weighs upon it in the 
midst of this unequaled desolation. The 
people are friendly and good-natured ; the 
gardens are fresh and green. Antoninus 
Martyr, at the end of the sixth century, 
draws an enchanting picture of the fertil- 
ity of the environs, which he compares to 
paradise. Some valleys on the western 
side fully justify his description. The 
fountain, about which' the life and gayety 
of the little town formerly centered, has 
been destroyed ; its broken channels now 
give but a turbid water. But the beauty 
of the women who gather there at night, 
this beauty which was already re- 
marked in the sixth century, and *in 
which was seen the gift of the Virgin 
Mary, has been surprisingly well pre- 
served. It is the Syrian type, in all its 
languishing grace. There is no doubt that 
Mary was there nearly every day and took 
her place, with her urn upon her shoulder* 
in the same line with her unremembered 
countrywomen. Antoninus Martyr remarks 
that the Jewish women elsewhere disdain- 
ful to Christians, are here full of affability. 
Even at this day, religious animosities are 
less intense at Nazareth than elsewhere. 

JS8US IN GAXIL1I. 

Five little .cities, of which men will 
speak forever, as much as of Rome or 
Athens, were, in the time of Jesus, scat- 
tered over the space which extends from 
the village of Medjdel to Tell-Hum. Of 
these five villages, Magdala, Dalmanutha, 
Capernaum, Betbsaida, Chorazin, the first 
cnly can now be identified with certainty, 
The wretched village of Medjdel doubt- 
less preserves the name and the place of 
die little market town which gave to Jesus 
his most faithful friend. Dalmanutha was 
probably near by. It i# not impossible 
that Chorazin was a little inland to the 
north. As to Betbsaida and Capernaum, 
it is in truth entirely by conjecture, that 4 
tnoy are located at Tell-Hum, at Ain-et- 
Tfin, at Khan-Minyeh, at Ain~Medawara. 
It would seem thatJn topography, as in 
history, there has been a profound design 
to conceal the traces of the great founder. 



It is doubtful whether we shall ever sue* 
ceed, amid this complete devastation, in* . 
identifying the places to which humanity 
would nun come to kiss the imprints of hit 
feet. 

The lake, the horizon, the shrubs, the 
flowers, these are all that remain of the 
litde region of eight or ten miles in which 
Jesus founded his divine work. The trees 
have totally disappeared. In this country, 
where the vegetation was formerly so bril- 
liant that Josephus saw in it a sort of mif 
acle, — nature, according to him, being; 
pleased to coUect here, side by side, the 
plants of the cold latitudes, the produc- . 
tions of the torrid zones, and the trees of 
the temperate climes, burdened all the 
year with flowers and fruit — in this conn* 
try, I say, the traveller now calculates a 
day in advance the spot in which he may 
find on the morrow a little shade for h!s> 
repast. The lake has become deserted. A 
single bark, in the most miserable condi- 
tion, ploughs to-day these waves once so rich 
in life and joy. The beach, composed of 
rocks or of pebbles, is almost that of a lit- 
tle sea, not that of a pond, like the shore 
of Lake fluleh. It is clean, neat, without 
mud, always beaten at the same level by 
the slight movement of the waves. Little 
promontories, covered with oleanders, tam- 
arind trees, and the prickly caper, com- 
plete the outline. At two places especial- 
ly, at the egress of the Jordan, near Tari- 
chesa and at the border of the plain of Ge- 
nesaret, there are intoxicating parterres, 
where the waves die away amid clumps 
of grass aaH flowers. The brook of Ain- 
Tabiga forms a little estuary full of pretty 
shell-fish. Clondp of swimming birds 
cover the rake. The horizon is sparkling; 
with light The water, of a celestial 
azure, deeply encased between frowning 
rocks, seems, when viewed from the sum* 
mit of the mountains of Safed, to be in the 
bottom of a cup of gold. To the north, 
the snowy ravines of Hermon stand oat in 
white lines against the sky; on the easty 
the high undulating plains of the Gauloni* 
Its and of Perssa, completely arid,, and 
clothed by the sun in a species of velvety: 
atmosphere, form a continuous mountain 
range, or rather a long, elevated terrace, 
which, from Cessarea Philippi, trends in* 
definitely towards the south. 
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The heat upon fee border* is now very 
oppressive. The lake occupies * depres- 
sion of six hundred feet below the level of 
the Mediterranean, and thus shares the 
torrid conditions of the Dead Sea. An 
abundant vegetation formerly tempered 
these excessive heati ; it ie difficult to com- 
prehend that sueh an even as the whole 
basin of the lake now.it, from the month 
of May, was ever the scene of sueh extra- 
ordinary activity. Josephus, moreover, 
considers the country r6iy temperate. 
Doubtless there has been here, as in the 
Roman campagna, some change of cli- 
mate, brought about by historical causes. 
It is Islamism, especially the Moslem re- 
action against the crusades, which has 
blasted, like a sirocco of death, the region 
frvored of Jesus. The beautiful land of 
Genesaret did not suspect that beneath 
the brow of this peaceful way&rer her 
destinies were swaying. A dangerous 
compatriot, .Jesus was fatal to the country 
Which had the perilous honor of producing 
him. Become to all an object of love or 
bate, envied by two rival fanaticisms, 
Galilee as the price of its glory, was to be 
changed into a desert. But who would 
say that Jesus had been happier had he 
lived to the full age of man, obscure in 
bis native village? And who would think; 
of these ingrate Nazarines, if, at the risk 
of compromising the future of their little 
town, one of them had not recognized his 
Father, and proclaimed himself the son of 
God? 

J18US AMOKG TH1 PtOrtl. 

Like all great men, Jesus had sympathy 
with the people, and felt himself at home 
with them. The Gospel was made, in hie 
idea, for the poor; it is to them that he 
brings the good news of salvation. All 
the outcasts of orthodox Judaism wese his 
favorites. Love of the people* pity for 
their weakness, the sentiment of the dera- 
eexatic chief, who feels living in him the 
spirit of the multitude, and recognises 
himself as its natural interprets*, eou> 
etan tly bursts forth in Jiis acts and his dis- 
courses. 

The chosen band presented* indeed, a 
vary motley character, at which the ortho- 
dox must have been greatly astonished. 



It numbered in its bosom people with 
whom a Jew of self-respect would not as* 
sociate. Perhaps Jesus found in this an* 
conventional society more distinction and 
more heart than in a pedantic, formal re- 
spectability, prpqd of its seeming morality. 
The Pharisees, exaggerating the Mosaic 
rules, came to tbink themselves polluted 
by contact with people less rigid than 
they; they reached in their meals almost 
the puerile distinctions of caste in India. - 
Despising these miserable aberrations of 
religions sentiment, Jesus loved to dine 
with those who were its victims; they 
saw beside him persons who were said to 
lead an evil life, perhaps, it is true, for this 
cause only, that they did not share in the 
follies of the pretended devotees. The 
Pharisees and doctors cried out at thsr 
scandal. " Behold," said they, u with what 
manner ef men he eats?" Jesus made, 
then, keen responses, which exasperated 
the hypocrites :■'• The whole need net a 
physician ;" or again : " The shepherd who 
hath lost one sheep out of an hundred, 
leaves the ninety and nine to go after that 
which is lost, and, when he hath found it, 
he bringeth it home upon his shoulders re- 
joicing ;" or again : u The son of man is 
come to save thnt which was lo3t;" or 
again : " I am not come to call the righte- 
ous, but sinners;" finally, that delightful 
parable of the prodigal son, in which he 
who has fallen is presented as having a 
sort of privilege of love ovej- the one who 
has always been righteous. Women, weak' 
or guilty, surprised by so much charm, and 
tasting for the first time the alluring con- 
tact of virtue, freely approach him. They 
were astonished that he did not reputes) 
them . " Oh," said the Puritans, "this mar*/ 
is no prophet; for if he were, he would 
perceive that the woman who is touching 
him is a sinner." Jesus answered by dm 
parable of a creditor who forgave nil 
debtors unequal debts, and he. feared not 
to prefer the lot of him to whom the 
largest debt was forgiven. He measured 
souls only by their love. Women, with . 
■hearts full of tears and disposed by thetj 
faults to feelings of humility, were nearer 
his kingdom than commonplace natures, 
in whom it is often Hale merit not to have 
fallen. It is easy to conceive, on the other 
hand, that these tender souls, finding in 
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their conversion to the sect, ft ready means 
of reinstatement, became passionately at- 
tached to him. 

-far from seeking to check the murmurs 
which his contempt for the social suscep- 
tibilities of the times aroused, he seemed 
to take pleasure in exciting them. Never 
did any one avow more haughtily tliat 
disdain of the "world'** which is the con- 
dition of great achievements and of great 
originality. He pardoned the rich man 
only when, by. reason of some prejudice, 
the rich man was hated by society. He 
loftily preferred people of equivocal life 
and of little consideration to the orthodox 
magnates. 4 *The publicans and the har- 
lots," said he to them, "go into the king- 
dom of God before you. John eame j the 
publicans and the harlots believed him; 
and ye, when ye had seen it, repented not 
afterward, that ye might believe him," 
We can understand how cutting must have 
been the reproach of not having followed 
the example of women of pleasure, to 
people making a profession of gravity and 
rigid morality. 

He had no external affectation nor show 
of austerity. He did not shun pleasure j 
he went gladly to marriage festivals. One 
of his miracles was performed to enliven 
.village wedding. These marriage panic* 
in the East are held in the evening. Each 
one carries a lamp; the lights dancing to 
and fro produce a very pleasing effect 
Jesus loved this gay and animated spec- 
tacle, and drew from it some of his para- 
bles. When such conduct was compared 
to that of John the Baptist, it seemed scan- 
dalous. One day, when the disciples of 
John and the Pharisees were observing a 
fits*: ■* Why," he was asked, "do the dis- 
ciples gf John and the Pharisees test and 
pray, but thine eat and drink?" "Suffer 
them," said Jesus; "ean ye make the 
gteomsmen. last, while the bridegroom is 
with them? The days will come when 
the bridegroom shall be taken away from 
them; then they shall mst" His gentle 
gayety was constantly expressing itself by 
lively reflections and kindly pleasantries. 
" Wbereunto," said he, " shall I liken this 
generation? and to what are they like? 
They are like unto children sitting in the 
market-place, and calling ene to another, 
and saying : 



We have piped onto you, 
And ye have not danced; 
We have mourned unto you, 
And ye have not wept 

John came, neither 'eating nor drinking } 
and ye say : He is a mad man. The son. 
of man is crme eating and drinking; and 
ye -say: Behold a gluttonous man and a 
wtne .bibber, and a friend of publicans and 
sinner*. But wisdom is justified of all hex 
works." 

Thus he traversed Galilee in the midst 
of a perpetual holiday. He rode upon a 
mule, an animal in the East so sure and 
good, whose large black eye, shaded with 
long lashes, is full of gentleness. His dis- 
ciples, sometimes displayed a rustic pomp 
at the -expense of their garments, which 
took the place of carpets. They put these 
upon the mule which bore him, or spread 
them upon the ground in his path. When 
he alighted at a house, it was rejoicing and 
a benediction. He stopped in the market- 
towns and at the great farm nouses, where 
he received an assiduous hospitality. la 
the East, the house at which a stranger 
stops becomes at once a public place. The 
whole village assembles there ; the chil- 
dren invade it; the servants drive them 
away; they return continually. Jesus 
eoald not permit any to treat these artless 
auditors harshly; he called them to him 
and embraced them. Mothers, encouraged 
by such a reception, brought him their 
nurselings that he might touch them. Wo* 
men came to pour oil upon bis head and 
rfumes upon his feet His disciples re» 
pulsed them at times as importunate ; but 
Jesus, who loved old customs and all that 
indicates simplicity of heart, repaired the 
evil done by his too zealous friends. He 
protected those who desired to honor him. 
So the children and the women, adored him. 
The reproach of alienating from their fa- 
milies these delicate beings, always easily 
charmed away, was one of those oftenesi 
made by his enemies. 

The infant religion was thus in many re> 
sects a movement of women and chiU 
dren. These last formed about Jesus, aa 
it were, a young guard in the inauguration 
of his innocent royalty, and bestowed little 
ovations upon him, with which he 
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much pleased, calling him "son of David," 
crying Hotanna, an J bearing palms around 
him. Jesus, like Savonarola, used them 
perhaps as instruments for pious missions; 
he was pleased to see these young apostles, 
who did not compromise him, rushing in 
advance, and "bestowing titles upon him 
which he dared not take liimself. fie jMd 
net check them, and when asked if he 
heard, he responded evasively that the 
praise which falls from young tips is the 
most pleasing to God. 

He lost no occasion to repeat that the 
.little ones are sacred beings, that the king- 
dom of God belongs to the little children, 
that it is necessary to become a littlerohild 
in order to enter it, that it must be. received 
as a little cbild, that the Heavenly Father 
hides his secrets from the wise and reveals 
them unto babes. To him, the idea of his 
disciples is confounded with that of little 
children. One day, when they had among 
themselves one of those disputes concern- 
ing precedence, which were not rare, Jesus 
took a little child and set him in the midst 
of them, and said, " Behold, the greatest ; 
whosoever shall humble himself as this 
little child, the same is the greatest in the 
Kingdom of Heaven." 

It was childhood, indeed, in its divine 
spontaneity, in its innocent sparkles of joy, 
which was taking possession of the earth. 
All believed at every moment that the 
kingdom so intensely longed for was on the 
point of appearing. Each saw himself al- 
ready seated upon a throne beside the mas- 
ter. They distributed the places; they 
sought to compute the day. It was called 
the " Good News ; the doctrine had no 
other name. An old word, "»aracfi#ej ,, 
which the Hebrew, like all the tongues of 
the East, had borrowed from the Persian, 
and which originally designated the parks 
of the Acheemenides, summed up the 
dreams of all: a delightful garden, in 
which they should continue forever the en- 
chanting life that they were leading here 
below. How long did this intoxication en- 
dare? We know not. None, during this 
wonderful advent, measured time any more 
than we measure a dream. Duration was 
suspended ; a week was as a ceefcgry. But 
whether it filled years or months, the dream 
was so beautiful that humanity has since 



lived by it, and it is our consolation yet to 
welcome its diminishing perfame. Never 
did so much joy swell the breast of man. 
For a moment, in this effort, the most vig- 
orous which it has ever made to raise itself 
above -its planet, humanity forgot the lead- 
en weight which fastens it to earth, and 
the woes of life here below. Blessed wott 
he who could see with his eyes this divine) 
outburst, and share, were it only for a day* 
this- peerless illusion I But. more blessed 
still would Jesus tell us, he who disen- 
thralled from all illusions, shall reproduce) 
in himself the heavenly advent, and, with 
no x miUenium dream, with no chimerical 
paradise, with no signs in the heavens, by 
the righteousness of his will and the poesy 
of his soul, shall create anew in his heetff 
the true kingdom of Godl - ' 

TH DIATH OF JX8US. 



Although the real motive of the execfpr 
cion of Jesus was wholly religious, his- ene~ 
mies succeeded, at the pratorium, in pre? 
senting him as guilty of treason; they 
would not have obtained from the skepti- 
cal pilate a condemnation for the cause of 
heterodoxy. Following out this idea, the 
priests, through the multitude, demanded 
the execution ef Jesus by the cross. Cru- 
cifixion was not of Jewish origin ; had ifee 
condemnation of Jesus been purely Moaa> 
io, he would have been stoned. The cress 
was a Roman punishment, reserved lot 
slaves and those, cases it was desired ev 
add to. death the aggravation of ignominy. 
In applying it to Jesus, he was treated like 
highway robbers, brigands, bandits or those 
enemies of an inferior class to whom, the 
Romans did not acord the honor o( demlh 
by the sword. It was the chimerical 
14 King of the Jews," not the heterodox 
dogmatist, who was punished. In cone*-. 
quenc£ of the same idea, the execution 
was of necessity abandoned to the Romans. 
We know that, among the Romans, soV 
diers, slaughter being their occupation 
performed the office of executioners. Jesttg 
was therefore delivered to a cohort of aax- 1 
ililiary 'troops, and all the horror of the tor* 
tares introduced by the cruel customs of 
the new cenquerors was unfolded befojre 
him. It was about noon. He was <kess*%. 
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them came it was bought at the expense 
of the public treasury. - Jesus, after having 
touched the cup to his lips, refused to 
drink. This sad solace of common crimi- 
nals was nnsuited to his lofty nature Be 
preferred to get out of life with bis mind 
perfectly unclouded, and to- await with 
full consciousness the death which he had 
wished and invoked. He was then de- 
spoiled of his garments and fastened to 
the cross. The cross was composed of 
two beams attached in the form of a T. It 
was quite low, so low that the feet of the 
victim almost touched the ground. The 
cross was first set up, then the prisoner 
was fastened to it by driving nails through 
his hands; the feet were often nailed, 
sometimes merely tied with cords. A bil- 
let of wood, a sort of arm, was fastened to 
the stem of the cross, toward the* middle, 
and passed betwetm the legs of the victim, 
who rested upon it. Without this the hands 
would have been torn and the body would 
have sunk down. At other times, a hori- 
zontal tablet was fixed at the height of the-, 
feet and sustained them. 

Jesus tasted these horrors in all their: 
atrocity. A burning thirst, one of the tor- 
tures of crucifixion, devoured him. He 
asked for drink. There was at hand a cup . 
of the ordinary drink of the Roman sol- 
diers, a mixture of vinegar and water, 
called potca. Soldiers had to carry their- 
posca with them in all their expeditions, 
among which executions were counted. A 
soldier dipped a sponge in this drink, put 
it on the end of a reed, and bore it to the 
lips of Jesus, who sucked it. Two thieves 
were executed on either side. The execu- 
tioners to whom were ordinarily abandon* 
ed the minor spoils (pannicularia) of crim- 
inals, drew lo^s far his garments, and, 
seated at the foot of the cross, guarded 
him. According to one tradition, Jesus 
pronounoe4 the words, which were in his 
heart, if not upon his lips : " Father, for- 
give then} j for they know not what they 
do." 

An inscription, in accordance with the 
Roman enjtom, was attached to the top of 
the cross, )>eartng in three languages, He- 
brew, Greek and Latin : TB» Kipct OF TUB . 
Jaw*. There was in this wording 



in his clothes which they had taken off to 
parade him before the people, and as the 
cehort had already in reserve two thieves 
to be executed, they, put the three prisoners 
together, and the cortege took up its march 
for the place of execution, 

This place was a spot called Golgotha, 
situated outside of Jerusalem, but near the 
oralis of the city. The name Golgotha sig- 
nifies skull ; it corresponds, it seems, to 
ottf word Chaumont [Bald mount] and pro- 
bably designates a smooth hill, having the 
forth of a,bald skull. We know not with 
exactitude the situation of this hill. It was 
surely to the north or northwest of the city, 
in the high rolling plain which is bounded 
by the walls and the two valleys of Cedron 
sjnd Hinnom, a miserable region, made 
still more melancholy by the disagreeable 
incidents of its proximity to a great city. 
It is difficult to place Golgotha on the pre- 
cise spot where, since Constantine, all 
Christendom has 'revered it. This spot is 
too' near the interior of the city, and we are 
inclined to believe that in the time of Jesus 
it was comprised in the circuit of the 
walls. 

He who was condemned to crucifixion 
had himself to bear the instrument of his 
torture. But Jesus, weaker than his two 
companions, could not bear his. The squad 
Diet a certain Simon of Cyrene, who was 
returning from the country, and the sol- 
diers, with the rough procedure of a for- 
eign garrison, forced him to bear the fatal 
tree. Perhaps they exercised in this a re- 
cognised right of impressment, Romans 
not being able to cumber themselves with 
the infamous wood. It seems that after- 
ward' Simon belonged to the Christian 
community. His two sons, Alexander and 
Rums, were well known in it. He related 
perhaps more than one circumstance which 
be had witnessed. No disciple.was at this 
time near Jesus. 

They finally reached the place of excu- 
tion. According to Jewish usage, the vic- 
tims were offered a highly spiced wine, 
#n intoxicating drink, which from a senti- 
ment of pity was given to the sufferer to 
atbpify him. It seems that the women of 
Jerusalem themselves often brought to the 
anjbrtunates who were led out to torture 
this wine of the dying; when none ofj thing bumiliiting and opprobrious to the 
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netipn. The numerous passers wko read 
it were shocked by it. The priests sent 
word to Pilate that he ought to adopt a 
wording which would imply only that 
Jesus said that he was king of the Jews. 
But Pilate, already disgusted with- the case, 
refused to make any change in what was 
written. 

His disciples had fled. John neverthe- 
less declares that he was present and re- 
mained all the while standing at the foot 
of the cross. We can affirm with more 
certainty that the faithful woman of Gali- 
lee, who had followed Jesus to Jerusalem, 
and continued to serve him, did not aban- 
don him. Mary Claophas, Mary Magda- 
lene, Joanna, the wife of Chuza, Salome, 
and others beside, stood at a distance and 
watched him. If we may believe John, 
Mary, the mother of JesusjWas also at the 
foot of the cross, and Jesus, seeing his mo- 
ther and his beloved disciple together, said 
to him : " Behold thy mother," and to her : 
" Behold thy son." But we cannot under- 
stand bow the synoptic evangelists, who 
mention the other women by name, should 
have omitted her whose presence was so 
striking a fact. Perhaps indeed the ex 
treme elevation of the character of Jesus 
does not render such a personal tenderness 
probable, at thys moment when, entirely 
absorbed in his work, he no longer existed 
save for humanity. 

Aside from this little group of women, 
who from afar comforted his eyes, Jesus 
had before him only the spectacle of hu- 
man debasement or stupidity. The pass- 
ers insulted him. He heard about him 
vulgar raillery, and his death-cries of an 
guish turned into hateful mockery. " Ah ! 
behold him," said they, " he who called 
himself Son of God ! Let his father come 
and deliver him, if he will have him. 1 
"He saved others," it was muttered, "him- 
self he cannot save. If he be the King 
of Israel, let him now come down from the 
cross, and we will believe him!"' "Ah," said 
a third, •' thou that destroyest the temple 
and buildest it in three days, save thyself, 
and come down." Some, partially aware 
of his apocalyptic ideas, thought they 
heard him call Elias, and said : " Let us 
see whether Elias will come to take him 
down." It appears that the two thitrts 



crucified beside him also reviled him. Tha 
sky was dark ; the earth, as in all the en* 
virons of Jerusalem, dry" and melancholy. 
For a moment, according to some accounts* 
his heart railed him ; a cloud concealed 
the face of his Father; he endured an 
agony of despair, a thousand times mom 
excruciating than all his tortures. He smw- 
nothing but the ingratitude of man j per- 
haps he repented having suffered for a vile- 
race, and he cried out : " My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?" But his-di<" 
vine instinct resumed its sway. In pro- 
portion as tke life of his body was extin- 
guished, his soul became serene and grad- 
ually returned to its celestial source. He 
regained the consciousness of his mission j 
he saw in his death the salvation of the 
world ; he lost sight of the hideous spec- 
tacle exhibited at his feet, and, thoroughly 
made one with his Father, he commenced, 
upon the cross the divine life which he 
was to lead in the heart of humanity for. 
infinite ages. 

The peculiar atrocity of crucifixion was 
that a man might live three or four daya 
in this horrible condition upon the scene 
of anguish. The hemorrhage of the handj 
very soon ceased and was not mortal. The 
true cause of death was the unnatural po- 
sition of the body, which induced a hide* 
ous disturbance in the circulation, fearful 
pains in the head and heart, 'and finally 
rigidity of the limbs. Men of strong con- 
stitutions died only of hunger. The prin- . 
cipal idea of this cruel punishment was not , 
to kill the criminal directly by absolute 
lesions, but to expose the slave, nailed by . 
the hands of which he had not known how 
to make proper use, and let him rot upon 
the tree. The delicate organization of Je- 
sus preserved him from this slow agony. 
Everything leads to the belief that the rup- 
ture of a blood-vessel, produced at the end 
of three hours, immediate death. A few 
moments before, he rendered up his soal* 
his voice was still strong. Suddenly he 
uttered a terrible cry, in which some heard: 
"O, Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit !" and which others, more attentive 
to the prophecies, rendered by these words: 
" All things are accomplished 1" His head, 
fell upon his breast, and he expired. 

Repose now in thy glory, noble founder. 
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Thy work it finished ; thy divinity is es- 
tablished. Fear no more to see the edifice 
of thy labors fall by any* fault. Hence- 
forth, beyond the reach of frailty, thon 
ahalt witness from the heights of divine 
peace the infinite results of thy acts. At 
the price of a few hours of suffering, which 
did not even reach thy grand soul, thou 
hast brought the most complete immortali- 
ty. For thousands of years, the world will 
depend on thee ! Banner of our oontests, 
thou shale be the standard about which the 
hottest battle will be given. A thousand, 
times more alive, a thousand times more 
beloved, sinee thy death than during thy 
passage here below, thou shalt become the 
corner-stone of humanity so entirely, that 
to bear thy name from this world would be 
to rend it to its foundations. Between thee 
and God, there will no longer be any dis- 
tinction. Complete conqueror of death, 
take possession of thy kingdom, whither 
shall follow thee, by the royal road which 
thou hast traced, ages of worshippers* 

Such is the dramatic manner in which 
the events ef the Gospel narratives are set 
forth by the lively, imaginative, and net 
over-scrupulous French artist The peru- 
sal of his book will probably give satisfac- 
tion to but a limited cifcle of readers. As 
a picture of oriental life and manners, it 
leaves a vivid, and we presume, a not in- 
accurate impression on the mind, and may 
serve to present the external environment 
of the personages described in the New 
Testament in a familiar and natural' light. 
The style of the volume, in spite of its nu- 
merous inconsequences, is not without a 
certain enticing charm. Its sweet and 
tender words often linger in the ear, like 
the remembrance of 'some delicious melo- 
dy. The author writes in a tone of evi- 
dent sincerity •and frankness j even his 
roost fanciful conjectures are urged with a 
native simplicity that creates a preposses- 
sion in his favor ;. but he has only a slight 
perception of the laws of historical per- 
spective, and reasons with more beauty of 
illustration than- force of argument. His 
work may furnish significant and valuable 
suggestions to the sagacious reader j it may 
throw ; fresh light on a few isolated inci- 
dents in the sacred narratives; but as a 
eomplete } connected, and consistent ac- 



count of the portion of history which it 
undertakes to explain, its want of success 
is no less eminent than the boldness of its 
attempt. 



ELLA NOCAKE. 

Fair Ella Nocare— bright Ella Nocare, 

Was born of a wealthy sire, 
Ton may know it by her haughty air, 

And her eyes of scornful fire ; 
She wedded at twenty a wealthy fool, 

Her senior in years, not brains ; 
Two years he's worn the yoke of her rule, 

And tky bells of an ass, for his pains. 

Fair Ella Nocare— bright Ella Nocare— 

When the tocsin of war was heard, 
Her womanly heart, as soft as air, 

By the patriot flame was stirred; 
"Go forth, dear husband," said Ella Nocare, 

" Leave our household burdens to me, 
Go forth and fight in this holy war, 

Till the land is great and free." ' 

Her Edward went fbrth, he left his bride, 

He sought the dastardly foe, 
To protect his wife, to please her pride, 

He laid the invaders low. 
Now Ella, at home, she flirts and flaunts, 

With officers young and gay, 
Forgetting her warrior-husband's wants, 

She squanders his means away. 

What though the waves of the currency 

And traffic, run mountain high, 
She buys rich silks, and her jeweky 

And pearls, with Paris vie. 
Oh, Edward, tis well if you fall in fight, 

And never see again your home, 
Lest a sorrowful knowledge fling its blight 

O'er your mind, and ence more you roam* 

For curst above all others are those 

Whom a false woman's witcheries bind, 
When the fact, like a baleful spectre, throws 

Its horror o'er their mind. 
Better your foolish head were rent 

By a 8ou\-Expret$ing shell, 
Than late your bargain you repent, 

And dwell in an earthly Hell. 

Dun. 
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EVELYN LOCHOVEL. 

by Axonukur. 

jtuihor of " Boarding an' Engineer,"' Peti- 
tion and Principle^ 'SfC. 

§ CHAPTBR I. 

THE BOAT LAIM I4FELT. 

Jove has squeezed the clouds dry at 
last — they are breaking and drifting away. 
A struggling ray of sunlight falls slanting- 
ly on the stems of the great oaks that skirt 
the river bank, giving them a frosty, spec- 
tral appearanee. There it even a little 
pattern of blue in the heavens, not enough, 
though, for a pair of breeches even for the 
most unnaturally abbreviated Dutchman, 
yet quite sufficient to clear the clouds of 
discontent from the brows of anxious 
farmers, who have no sort of confidence 
in the ability of a Higher.Fower to manage 
the elementary water-works. They are 
wretched in heavy rains, for fear the wa- 
ter will not hold out for the growing crops; 
and there is no comfort in dry seasons, for 
the miserable anticipation of a sluice — 
just at the wrong moment It is only ea*ly 
in November yet, and rain enough has 
fallen for mid-winter. No wonder they 
talk of a drought next August! 

The rapid mountain stream*- which 
usually flows so clear and limpid, is 
muddied and swollen, and dashes its yel- 
low w a tors high upon the tall grey rock 
which contracts its width, but the unyield- 
ing rock frowns down upon the turbulent 
river, and stands unmoved by its puny 
wrath — and will so stand, perhaps for cen- 
turies after the fretted waters have found 
a grave in the ocean, and been forgotten. 
Not so with that tiny ferry boat, which 
strives so hard to hold its course 'against 
the tide. It dips first on this side, then on 
that, and now and then is sen! headlong 
out of its course by the heavy drift wood 
which floats down on the swollen stream. 

The boat brings the mail, and two pas- 
sengers from the old yellow bodied coach, 
which has just driven up on the opposite 
side of the river. 

The ferryman announces reluctantly 
enough, when ceiled out from hit hut. and 



the loquacious coachman urges the impro- 
priety of their trying the passage. He 
offered the passengers a night's lodging in 
his old coaish; and even the surly ferryman, 
muttered something of a spare bed in his 
loft, sooner than risk it. Colonel Rixey 
would hear of no denial— he insisted on 
being ferried across to the village. He 
rated the boatman for cowardice, and 
hooted at the idea of danger. The Colonel 
was not the sort of person to suppose he 
could be drowned in a stream he had 
.crossed almost every week of his life, and 
in sight of home — the very place where 
he was born and bred I Pushing the fer- 
ryman on before him, he stepjped into the 
boat, and beckoned his companion to fol- 
low. The other passenger had seemed 
perfectly indifferent as to the result of the 
discussion during its progress, but now it 
was decided, he followed unhesitatingly, 
and prepared at once to aid the boatman 
in his difficult task. The coachman, too, 
was invited to lend his assistance, but 
glancing apprehensively towards the 
stream, he politely declined. Never hav- 
ing received a nautical education, he nat- 
urally felt some timidity about experi- 
menting upon such uncertain waters. He 
clung more affectionately to his coach, and 
perhaps appreciated for the first time the 
advantage of being proprietor of a land- 
craft. He gave them a great deal of good 
advice, though, and made a great many 
evil prophecies, as he turned up his black 
bottle, and blew his freezing fingers apolo- 
getically. He leaned against his coach, 
and watched their course "across the 
stream, and every time the boat dipped, or 
reeled, he shouted after. them: " I knowed 
it. You'll be drownded" — which, of 
course, was not cheering. 

They surmounted all difficulties, though, 
and, in spite of the coachman's ominous 
croaking, reached safely the opposite bank. 
Colonel Rixey stepped out with a long 
drawn sigh of relief, and at once proceed- 
ed up the street. His companion paused 
a moment on the bank, and gazed medita- 
tively up and down the river, ere he fol- 
lowed the Colonel's hasty footsteps. 

Charles Ruscal was a bachelor, there? 
fore he felt none of those delightful do- 
mestic anticipations which were hurrying 
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his companion. There was no eager face 
watching for his coming, no cheerful voices 
to chirp a welcome around his hearth. 
Mrs. Cricket did all the chirping there, 
and doubtless her song was all the gayer 
for bis absence. 

Charles was a strikingly handsome man 
of five and thirty, with a figure which 
narked him as one of the best preserved 
copies of our great forefather, Adam. His 
hair was black, and betrayed a slight in- 
clination to curl j his brow broad and 
.white, his eyes dark and expressive. 
Jfany a well drilled soldier might have, 
envied his martial step and fine muscular 
developments, as he strode forward to 
overtake the Colonel. Walking side by 
side, they presented a laughable contrast 
in appearance for blood relations. The 
.Colonel's face was broad and florid, and 
constantly illuminated by a great smile, 
which radiated from his mouth like rays 
of light from the solar system. Even his 
wide open blue eyes were dancing with 
laughter, and his very hair seemed in a 
tickle, and curled close to his head, appa- 
rently on the same principle that a pig's tail 
is crisped — that is, with amiability and godd 
lining. He was tall and broad-shouldered, 
bmj Che muscular beauties of his person 
wWe entirely obscured by the more promi- 
nent fleshy developments. About the 
waistband, too, there were decided Fal- 
staffian propensities, though they were un» 
accompanied by any of that villainous 
shrinking of the calves of which old Sir 
John complained so bitterly. The Colonel 
and the world went well together ; it was 
•JJtolain to see that they were on the best of 
'terms. Tfl| Colonel shut his eyes on many 
of the world's acts, written " against the 
law " in the Decalogue, for which, in re- 
j£n> he had the liberty of committing some 
JHMe misdeeds not otherwise admissable. 
The world said, " He's a good fellow, and 
don't mean any harm ; let him alone. 
Mighty kind-hearted and generous- let 
him alone." He and the world had been 
nibbing along together in this easy going 
fashion for above forty years ; no wonder 
he was fat and jovial. He had an abun- 
dance of friends, an abundance of money, 
and a handsome, amiable wife ; he wonld 
have been a Cassius indeed could he have 
been lean under such circumstances. 

Yoi» XXXYHI-4 



Mrs. Rixey's cosey chamber was quite 
an agreeable change to the traveler's from 
the tossing boat and muddy btreet. The 
cheerful wood fire burned brightly on the 
clean hearth, throwing a glow across the 
room that contended for a place on the 
wall with the flickering ray of sunlight 
which found its way through the heavily 
curtained window. The warm light 
heightened the glow of pleasure on the 
faces of the happy circle seated around. 
Mrs. Rixey was still quite rosy with the 
excitement of their arrival. She was n. 
pretty blonde, and evidently regarded the 
Colonel as one of Nature's best efforts in 
the way of a man. She was looking hap- 
py and miserable, alternately, now, for she 
was an apprehensive sort of woman, and 
was very uneasy about the dangers which 
they had passed. Charles Ruscal was 
giving an account of their crossing the 
river, and she was suffering all the agony 
of a dozen upsets. She interspersed 
Charles' remarks with many interjection^ 
of horror, and occasionally laid her hanfl 
on the Colonel's knee, to assure herself 
that he was actually there, in the bodily* 
presence, and not floating away in that 
horrid muddy stream. 

There was a- little girl in the room, of 
about thirteen years — Col. Rixey's daugh- 
ter by a former marriage. She was very 
fair, and there were bright red spots on 
her cheek, that looked pretty, but no; 
healthy. Her hair was soft and silken, 
and little rings of curls broke out from ite 
plaited length, and gathered around he; 
childish face. She was half reclining on 
a high, old-fashioned sofa, which was 
drawn near the fire,, and she was propped 
about with pillows like an invalid. Mrs. 
Rixey was constantly looking anxiously 
towards her, and asking her if she felt 
comfortable in that position. 

There was a boy, too, sitting on a low 
stool by the sofa. He was in roundabouts, 
and in love — in love with the little gill 
who was a cripple. It was natural hie 
latent manly sympathies should bo aroused 
for one of the weaker sex when in dis- 
tress, and with young hearts sympathy- 
soon runs to love. He was not mo re than, 
sixteen, but if men would tell *he truth, 
some of the most desperate loving the 
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world has ever known has been dorre at' 
that age. That is the age when the male 
heart is disposed to rise up in one's throat, 
Especially when there is anything nice and 
tender to be said. In fact, it seems to have 
no fixed locality, for it is eternally bump- 
ing about from side to side, and quite 
knocks the spiri| out of a fellow. It con- 
tinues to throb on occasions, in more ad- 
vanced years, but then it don't presume to 
rise up and choke a man. 

Henry Colbeurn was Mis. Rixey 's bro- 
ther, and was staying with her for the pur- 
pose of attending a good school in the 
village. Henry and Mattie were the only 
children in the house, and, of course, were 
very fond of each other, even before 
Henry had determined to marry her. I 
don't think he ever expressed such an in- 
tention, but he was none the less deter- 
mined, provided, certainly, that Mattie was 
ail right on the subject. But she, with the 
inherent coquetry of her sex, had a way 
of not letting a man find out everything at 
once. So Henry was kept in a state of 
great doubt and uncertainty, which was 
the groundwork of many jealousies and 
heart-burnings. Little Mattie knew, though, 
what she was about, for man is by nature 
a tyrant, and if a woman once allows him 
to know his. power, the sceptre departs 
from her forever. 



With a deep drawn breath, Col. Rixey 
had thrown himself into an easy chair to 
rest after his walk. Having performed 
that feat to his satisfaction, he raised up, 
^nd drawing a letter from his pocket, said : 

" Eh ! Mary, I forgot ! Here is a letter 
for you." 

"Dear me, 77 said Mrs. Rixey, opening 
the letter half eagerly, half reluctantly, she 
was always so afraid of bad news. But 
there was evidently no cause for alarm 
this time, for she had not read far before 
an expression of delight escaped her: 

" Dear me, Mr. Rixey !" she said, turn- 
ing to the Colonel, " Evelyn Lochavel is 
coming!" 

" Well, I am very glad to hear it," re- 
))lied the Colonel, rubbing his knees with 
a gratified expression. " Very glad in- 
deed. I don't know anybody I should be 
'more pleased to see. She don't say any 
thing about getting that teacher tor Mat- 



tie ?" he asked, in a tone of interest, as- 
Mrs. Rixey finished reading the letter. 

" Why, Mr. Rixey, she is coming to teach 
Mattie herself;" she answered, nudging 
him reprovingly for not having understood, 
that from her first remark. 

"What?" cried the Colonel, starting up 
in his chair, " Evelyn going to teach Mattie 
herself? Here, Mary, give me the letter, 
let me see it." 

" Yes r " continued Mrs. Rixey, in an ex- 
planatory tone, u she say* if you will ac- 
cept her services, she will teach Mattie 
with pleasure." 

''Accept indeed 1" cried the Colonel, 
taking the tiny, scented letter in his great 
fat hands. " Crossed, of course ; I never 
;aw a woman's letter that wan't. Con- 
found it, where does it begin 1 Here, Mary, 
I can't find it*" 

"Why Mr. Rixey," she said, leaning 
over him, " don't you see there where it 
begins, at ' My Dear Mary. 1 " 

"Oh, yes," said the Colonel, leaning back 
in his chair with an air of satisfaction. 
" Well. This is fortunate," be cried, rub- 
bing his hands together. " If 1 had had the 
whole world to pick from I would have 
chosen her, for I believe she is the most 
accomplished woman I ever saw," he con- 
tinued enthusiastically. " I never dreamed, 
though, of her teaching school. I wonder 
what is in the wind now? I tell you, 
Mattie, you are a fortunate girl to get her," 
he* said, smiling affectionately towards his 
daughter. "And, Charles," he cried, turn- 
ing suddenly towards Mr. Ruscal, " she is 
the very woman for you, man ; the very 
woman! You know you were asking 
me only the other day to choose you a 
wife ; I never should have hesitated if I 



had dreamed of Evelyn's coming to ofe 
backwoods." * r 

" The very thing I thought of as I read 
the letter," cried Mrs. Rixey, eagerly; then, 
as if ashamed of betraying herself, she 
added,. in a tone of indifference: u But 
cousin Charles is so contrary; he would 
have been married long ago, only he 
thought* other people wished! it. 7 * 

" By George!" cried Charles, in a tone 
of surprise, " who is this divinity, that it 
bringing down the house over my headt 
I don't understand/* 
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"A friend of Mary's," explained the 
'Colonel, "and one of the very nicest girls 
you ever saw. I tell you, Charles," he 
continued seriously, "it would be the very 
best day's work you ever did, if you could 
make that woman your wife.*' 

Charles' face reddened a Kttle <as he 
asked with an air of interest, " What are 
her attractions ?" 

Before the Colonel could enumerate 
♦. them, -Mrs. Rixey entered into a eulogy 
which left him nothing to add, save con- 
firmatory node and ejaculations. At the 
close of her remarks he ?aid: **Yes, 
Charles, she is all this, and in addition, 
' •ene of the most unpretending, sensible, 
-.. strong-minded women you ever saw." 

" Strong-minded !" cried Charles, hold- 

- ing up his hands in mimic horror. " De- 
liver me from a strong-minded woman." 

" O I don't mean one of these fools !" 
~ cried the Colonel, impatiently, "not one of 
these woman's rights, breeches sort of wo-, 
men, but -a real good, sensible woman. 

"Mary hasn't mentioned all her charms 
«tt last," continued the Colonel, smiling. 
*' She is to be immensely rich." 

« I* to be," said Charles, laughing.* " From 
whence is the golden stream to flow?" 

"A rich old bachelor cousin, who has 
adopted her, and of course will leave her 
all his fortune." 

"Ah," said Charles, with an incredulous 
expression, " I always thought these bache- 
lor legacies were very doubtful things. A 
man is liable to the mania matrimonial as 
long as he is above ground ; then, of course, 
your prodigy would be cut off with a shil- 
ling, cousin Mary." 

" Well, if she Was," said Mrs. Rixey, in 
.;» conciliatory tone, for she really was 
. 'afraid there was something wrong that 
way, from 'this sudden determination of 
Evelyn's to teach. " Well, if she is, 
cousin Charles, it need not matter with 
you. I don't think yon need anything 
more at the Willows.* 7 

"Yes," answered Charles, in an argu- 

- .mentative tone, and with an amused ex> 
pression. " Yes, but when a man enters 
the lists, believing he will receive a prize, 
be don't like to be disappointed. Now, if 
I should take * fancy to this world** won- 



der of yours, I shall want to know exactly 
what the consequences will be." 

"Hi ere is one very prebable conse- 
quence,'" said Mrs. Rixey, in a slightly irri- 
tated voice, " which you seem not to think 
of; Evelyn is quite indifferent to gentle- 
men generally, she may take no greater 
fancy to my plans than you seem to do." 

The Colonel roared out in a great laugh, 
and Charles' face crimsoned as he started 
up from his chair, and commenced a 
promenade up and down the floor. He 
was no coxcomb, and had only been jest- 
ing in his remarks, but he had not been 
used to indifference. If Mrs. Rixey had 
studied to interest him, she could not more 
effectually have done so, than by this ran- 
dom remark. He valued highly that which 
was hardly won— to hint at failure was to 
stimulate his exertions. He now listened 
with an interest which he would otherwise 
never have felt, to Mrs. Rixey's enthusi- 
astieal accounts of her friend. 

" And, Charles, you never saw such' a 
musician," said she, earnestly, " I'll declare 
I think sometimes I could listen to her a 
week without ever tiring." 

"Does she sing?" asked Charles, run- 
ning his bands in his pocket, .and continu- 
ing his promenade. "I can never make 
up my mind to fall in love with her if she 
does not sing." 

" No, she doesn't sing ; but," continued 
Mrs. Rixey, confidently, "you will never 
regret that when you have once heard her 
play, it leaves you nothing to wish for in 
the musical line at least." 

"Well," said Charles, pausing in his 
walk, "Mattie can sing — after all I think I 
must wait for my little cousin-sweetheart, 
though the " Willows" is sadly wanting a 
mistress." Going behind the sofa, he laid 
his hand caressingly on her soft, gloss/ 
hair. 

Henry was quite indignant, and jerking 
up his flute, blew violently, until, between 
his efforts to keep down his emotions, and 
to raise his wind, he grew purple in the 
face. Charles was intensely amused by 
this evidence of jealousy. £ *jii afraid he 
was something of a tease, for he continued 
to smooth his hand over Mattie's head, 
casting sly glances towards the distressed 
Henry all the while. 
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"Do you feel sure, cousin Mary," he 
•asked, "that this new schoolmistress is 
competent to take charge of Mattie's edu- 
cation ? . My little sweetheart must be very 
accomplished.'' 

" That is just what Evelyn is," answered 
the Colonel, " she is thorough too, Charles, 
none of your smatterers," continued the 
Colonel, in the confident tone of a man 
who knows what he is talking about. 
" What do you think I found her doing the 
last time I was there?" 

" Can't say," answered Charles, looking 
as if he was prepared to hear the most as- 
tounding news. 

" Why studying German by herself, and 
mastering it too." 

"Oh. dear," cried Charles, with a groan 
of despair, " she is a blue, I must give her 
up. That would not suit me, cousin Mary. 
I like those gentle, soft creatures, who 
never attempt to fathom things that excite 
the masculine mind." 

"Hush, Charles," answered Mrs. Rixey, 
with a gesture of impatience. " You don't 
know what you like, it is no satisfaction to 
talk to you, Evelyn, is no more a blue than 
lam." 

Charles arched his brows slightly, and 
there was a half humorous, half sarcastic 
. expression on his face. Turning to the 
Colonel he said : 

" Colonel, you got the only woman who 
would have suited me exactly j. I beg you, 
Cousin Mary, to bring up Mattie as much 
like yourself as possible, as your friend is 
so unimpressible, I must hold on to my old 
idea of waiting for this little lady." 

" Wait 'til Evelyn comes," answered 
Mrs. Rixey. " Perhaps her heart is not so 
hard as I have represented it." 

" I don't understand why she comes," 
continued Charles, with a perplexed -ex* 
pression. "If she is handsome, elegant 
and ridh, why in the world is she going to 
bury herself in this little out of the way 
place. I am afraid she has had a disap- 
pointment — been crossed in love, or some- 
thing of that sort." 

"Ah, there is the ." 

The voice was the Colonel's, but. Mrs. 
Rixey's hanjl was on his mouth before the, 
sentence iras finished. It was not until 
she had appealed to him with several very 
significant nods and winks, and some 



laborious, but expressive archings of the 
brows, that the Colonel could be made to 
understand that some things were not to 
be revealed. Then he became very much, 
confused, and said : 

" I — er — ah — Charles; confound it, won't 
you take a smoke 1" 

" No, thank you," answered Charles, 
"picking up his hat, "I must be going, un- 
less cousin Mary means to tell the rest cf 
that schoolmistress' story." 

" No, Charles,' 1 said Mrs. Rixey, with a 
slightly embarrassed manner." I have told 
you enough already ; wait until she arrives, 
then come and see if all I have said is not 
true." 

" Oh, I shall be sure to come," answered 
Charles, laughing, as he bade them good- 
by. He bent over Mattie and kissed her, 
which of course made Henry violently 
angry, and he resorted to his flute again 
for consolation. After blowing, for some 
time, a doleful tune, which was calculated 
to raise remorseful feelings in the coquet--*, 
ish, but sensitive female breast, be turned 
to Mattie and said, with an expression of 
withering contempt : 

" You are thinking of that great whis- 
kered man, and he don't care for you. Ill 
bet a*horse he is thinking of that new 
school-teacher this very moment." 

And he was thinking of the new school- 
teacher just at that moment. Driving out 
home, tapping his pretty bays now on this 
side, now on that, he had occasion to think 
what a nice thing it would be to have a 
sweet little wife sitting up there by him. 
This naturally led his thoughts to the last 
woman under discussion, who we all know 
was the teacher, and from this he was led 
on to think of the mystery which seemed 
to surround her. The truth of the business 
is, Charles had made up his mind to com- 
mit matrimony, in a matter of fact, busi- 
ness-like sort of way. It was too dread- 
fully boring to live alone in a great empty 
house as he did. Why he could hear him- 
self sneeze all over the house, for there 
was never a human voice to break 'a 
sound. 

Charles Ruscal was educated for the bar, 
but a large estate, inherited at his father's * 
death, made it unnecessary that he should 
practice for a livelihood ; and Charles was 
a little indolent, I am afraid, er wanting in 
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that ambition which makes a man seek 
the bauble, reputation, at the cannon's 
mouth, &c, for he gave up the profession 
just as the world was pointing at bim arid 
saying he was going to distinguish himself. 
.The farming scheme succeeded. And this 
schoolmistress! cousin Mary hinted, could 
not be won even if he made the effort. I 
wonder if he was irritated at the thought? 
He used his 'whip until the exasperated 
horses started off in a gallop. He drew in 
the reins, and straightened himself up. 
He would not hare said it for anything in 
the world, but he thought that he knew 
some women, who must be Miss Lochavel's 
equals in every respect, and yet who would 
not have .scorned the offer of his hand- 
Understand me now ! he would not 
have whispered this to living ear, but a 
fellow can't help vain thoughts some times, 
especially when the women have flat- 
tered him to death. 

What could the secret have been which 
"Mrs. Rixey guarded so jealously? Per- 
bape the schoolmistress was inconsolable 
for abufied lover! or worse still — she had 
been jilted! Whew! if so, she was not 
to be thought of for a moment By George! 
he felt quite provoked with the Rixeys for 
ever thinking of such a thing. He dis- 
missed her from his thoughts forever, and 
drove on rapidly for the Willows. When 
night came on, and the great empty house 
-was shut up, it was very lonely, and he 
thought of the schoolmistress. 



CHAPTER II. 

THl SCHOOLMISTRESS ARRIVES. 

When Evelyn Lochavel came to live 
among us, we felt a good deal of curiosity 
about her. Our village was a small out of 
the way place, and strangers rarely found 
their way to it. We asked eagerly who 
she was, where she had come from, and 
why she had come at all ; and when we 
saw her beauty and elegance, and heard 
of her wealth and position, there seemed 
a sort of mystery about her teaching which 
we could not solve, and so it was that she 
became the object of a popular sensation, 
that stirred up our little town amazingly. 
We Could find outJiothing though, by our 



enquiries, and we had no alternative but 
to conclude this teaching was one of those 
curious whims which somtimes seize on 
Fortune's favorites ; so, in course of time, 
we ceased to wonder, and only admired. 
The young ladies of the place called upon 
her with due form and ceremony, and the 
beaux hastened to pay their respects to 
the new star. In fact the young gentle- 
men, after certain reports were circulated, 
became unusually attentive. One youn^r 
man, I remember, incurred the trouble and 
expense of an entire new suit of clothing 
^before he ventured to appear in her pre- 
sence.* 

One Sunday morning, several weeks 
after Evelyn's arrival, she was alone in 
Mrs. Rixey's cheerful, pleasant parlor. She 
was sitting in an easy chair with an open 
book in her hand. She was reading, and 
as she read, she softly rocked herself to and 
fro; her silk dress rustling gently against 
the carpet, with a soft, lulling sound. 
By-and-by, she raised her eyes from the 
book, and leaned her head back on the 
chair, as if she meditated on what she had 
read, or beguiled the time with fancies of 
her own creating; It was t en, we saw, 
that her face though beautiful, bore the 
traces of an old sorrow. A shadow of 
pain lurked in the dreamy depths of her 
dark liquid, eyes, proving that she had suf- 
fered keenly some trouble in the past. I 
say past,*because over it all there was a 
mild, tender look of resignation which 
tirre alone could have given. 

"Well, Evelyn," said the Colonel, as he 
entered the room some hours later, unbut- 
toning his great coat, "You missed it by 
not going out to chuich this morning !" 

"Why so," asked Evelyn, raising her 
graceful figure from its reclining attitude. 
"Did you hear a fine sermon ?" 

"Well, so so," replied the Colonel,' with, 
unappreciative brevity. Turning to her, 
he said, with a beaming face, "Charles was 
there — Charles Rnscal ?" 

"Ah!" replied Evelyn, in a tone which 
expressed neither surprise or interest. 

The Colonel looked disappointed. 

"Dou't you feel any curiosity to see him 
after all we have said to you of him ?" he- 
asked in a slightly reproachful tone. 

"Oh, yes," answered JSvelyn, with * 
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manner which was meant to be enthusi- 
asm itself, but which betrayed even to the 
Colonel, her perfect indifference. 

Checked in his communications by this 
want of interest, the Colonel turned to- 
wards the fire with rather an unpleasant ex- 
pression, and began to rub his faVbtpds 
before its cheerful blaze. Gradually though, 
the good humored look returned. Without 
turning his head, he said, with a stealthy 
%lanee in Evelyn's face, "Charles is com- 
ing back with us from church to-night." 

"Oh/indeed!" replied Evelyn, with more 
animation, having observed the Colonel's 
disappointment. '"Then the pleasure of 
seeing him is not long delayed." 

•"Yes," replied the Colonel brightening 
"And whether you want to see him or not, 
he is powerful anxious to see you. He was 
looking around for you at church to-day, 
and was confoundedly disappointed that 
you were not there." 

"Looking for me?" cried Evelyn, in sur- 
prise. "I didn't know he knew any thing 
of me!" 

"Pooh! Mary told him all about you, 
Evelyn blushed slightly, "and you may 
know what he expects if she described 
' you." 

"She is very charitable. He wife be dis- 
appointed," she answered, laugh ipg. 

As a truthful historian, I cannot say that 
Evelyn felt any pangs of disappointment 
when -Charles Ruscal failed to- join them at 
church that evening. In fact, I regret tore- 
cord the unpromising truth, that she had 
forgotten the very existence of the engage- 
ment until the Colonel commenced throw- 
ing around his dark lantern, the light jof 
which persisted ki falling on his own 
flushed, overheated face-, instead of the de- 
linquent Charles. 

"It is just like him," Mrs. Bixey remark- 
ed drily, as they started off without him, 
and Evelyn thought she gave undue im- 
portance to the. subject by making several 
other sarcastic remarks as they walked up 
the street, 

I believe Charles was not pleased with 
Miss LochavePa appearance that evening. 
She looked very pale, and was certainly 
not so handsome as cousin Mary had rep- 
resented her. The church was dimly 
•lighted, and she was not seen to advan- 



tage, but Charles did not take this fact into 
consideration. He was sure she looked 
very cold and proud, and he thought, he 
believed he would not make her acquain- 
tance but would wait until the next. And 
the next evening the difficulties attending 
the visit were greatly increased, for it was 
dark and chilly, and the rain pattered un- 
pleasantly in his face, as he picked his way 
through the mud and darkness. This visit 
had come to be a matter of considerable 
importance to him. You will be amused, 
and perhaps incredulous, when I tell. you. 
that the accomplished and traveled Charles 
Ruscal, was in a high state of excitement 
on this occasion of his first interview with 
the little schoolmistress. His self-confi- 
dence had strangely forsaken him ; he at- 
tributed it all to the bad condition his 
nerves had gotten into since he had beer* 
living so much alone at the Willows. Of 
late his imagination had a way of tyran- 
pizlng over him, that was quite disgusting 
to his stronger mental powers. He could, 
not help smiling to himself as he stumbled 
along the dark street, at these new sensa- 
tions, but the smile was brought to a very 
abrupt conclusion, §pr just as he laid his 
hand on the Colonel's gate, his nose came 
in such, violent eontact with the post, that 
the milky way, which before had been en- 
tirely invisible, appeared suddenly in his 
very path. Bless me! what myriads of 
stars there were for a moment — and how. 
his nose pained him. I can't bear to make 
fun of my hero, or I should tell you how 
foolish he felt standing there in the dark, 
holding his nose with both hands, and hesi- 
tating whether to go forward or turn back, 
for he had no possible' means ol ascertain 
ing the amount of damage his nasal organ 
had sustained in this encounter. He bed 
made a resolute advance, and the post had 
offered the most stubborn resistance. These 
were facts calculated to alarm him, {ox 
Chaxles had just vanity enough tomake him 
desirous that that well formed organ should, 
not appear of unusual dimensions on this 
important occasion. No sensible man 
likes to make his .first appearance ia so- 
ciety with a skinned nose ! After a mo- 
ment's thought, he resolved, with oommen- 
dable perseverance, to go forward. He 
meant to hold a friendly consultation, with 
the Colonel, on the subject befose Miss- 
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Lochavel made her appearance. This 
comforting thought, though, was put to 
flight when he reached the door by the 
sound of the piano in the parlor. 

Prevented by the dampness, from taking 
her usual walk in the afternoon, Evelyn 
was promenading her chamber floor for 
exercise, when Mrs. Rixey came in and 
said . "Come Evy, fix up, fix up, Charles 
will certainly be here this evening. Miss 
T. Rixey has just seen him on the street, 
aftd says he will be sure to come." 

"Am I not presentable," asked Evelyn, 
good hu mo redly, glancing down at her neat, 
but home like dress. 

"Not for Charles," answered Mrs. Rixey, 
jingling her keys as she floated herself on 
the side of the bed. "Miss T. Rixey says 
Charles is the most fastidious man he ever 
knew. A 

"I am not bound to please him," answer- 
ed Evelyn, indifferently, as she continued 
her walk. 

"Yes, but you'll fix up for my sake," said 
Mrs. Rixey, coaxingly. "I want you to 
fascinate Charles at the first meeting." 

Evelyn did not reply, and she continued 

in a tone which betrayed her keen interest: 

* "It is a pet scheme of mine, Evelyn that 

yon and Charles shall make a match." 

• "A match f" exclaimed Evelyn, in a tone 

of surprise. 

"Yes, a ntateh," she replied, dogmati, 
cally jingling her keys as she settled her- 
self more comfortably in her seat. "I 
don't know two people who would suit 
each other better, and I should be so happy 
to have you living near me. Charles is all 
you could wish — " she was. going on to 
say, but Evelyn had paused in her walk, 
and standing by the window, said in a low 
tone, without looking at her— turning her 
head away rather, "I thought you knew, 
Mary, that I never expected to marry any 
one." 

Mrs. Rixey was startled into momentary 
eitence by this unusual gravity, but hastily 
collecting herself she said in a vexed tone, 
"I am surprised at you, Evelyn to be 
grieving about that old affair yet. A p.irl 
of your sense. Miss T. Rixey says you ought 
to have more spirit." 
' Evelyn's face crimsoned, but she was 



silent for some moments. Then she said^ 
with her face still averted: 

" I am not grieving for the old affair. I 
thought you knew me better, Mary," she 
continued, in a slightly faltering tone, 
" than to suppose I could love an unwor- 
thy object." 

"Well, then," answered Mrs. Rixey, 
eagerly, " what makes you talk so abont 
never marrying, if you ne longer care for 
that German ?" 

" Because," answered Evelyn, in a yeiy ' 
low voice, " though the object was un- 
worthy, I have • loved, and — and— I don't 
believe there is such a thing as second 
love." 

"Tooty, tootyl" cried Mrs. Rixey excit- 
edly, putting down her keys, and drawing 
pillows to her back to make a comfortable 
position for argument. " Second love, in- 
deed. What is the reason people can't 
love as often as they choose ? Mr. Rixey 
says 'faint natural for people not to be 
loving somebody. He says we can't grieve 
for ever for the lost ones." 

A slightly sarcastic smile lingered 
Evelyn's mouth for a moment, but sup- 
pressing i% she said softly; " It may be so. 
It may be so." 

Encouraged by her manner, Mrs. Rixey 
ventured to say : 

" I always thought, Evy., it was all im 
agination about your loving/ that fellow. 
You know you were mighty sentimental 
when yon first grew up. Mr. Rixey says 
— you know how he will talk — says he, 
1 Evelyn is too good for any confounded 
Dutchman, much less that swlindling 
rascal.' " 

- The blood rushed tumultously to Eve 
lyn's face, and I think it was because her 
voice was not steady, that she did not re- 
ply at once. After a long silence, she 
said, in a mild, quiet voice : 

"It was a long, long time ago, Mary, 
and I was very young. He seemed very 
perfect to me then ; it might have been im- 
agination j I loved him very fendly." 

Tears sprang to the sympathetic Mrs. 
Rixey's eyes, and she said falteringly, 
" Hush, hush, Evy., I have done wrong to 
stir up these old memories and old times, 
but I meant it for your good." 
I " Yes, I know, I know you do it for my 
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good," she answered, half thoughtlessly. 
"But, Mary," she continued more serious- 
ly, " do you know one of my chief reasons 
fbr coming out here was that 1 might never 
hear that old story again. People about 
home pity me so much, I can't forget, 
though I try ever so- hard. I never go into 
society there, but I see them casting side- 
long compassionate glances towards me, 
and you know I don.'t want their pity !" 
she said, with defiant flash of her dark 
dyes. 

Mrs. Rixey glanced uneasily towards 
Her, and moved nervously in her seat, this 
time without any triumphant gingle of the 
keys. " I am sorry I mentioned it," she 
said anxiously, u but I hated so to see you 
giving way to low spirits, and turning in- 
differently from companions of your age. 
I thought perhaps a kind word from me" — 

€i Would do me good," added Evelyn, in 
a- lighter tone. "It does do me good, Mary. 
It reminds me what a dear good friend 
you have always been to me," she said, 
looking kindly and gratefully towards her. 
d I am glad you have mentioned this sub- 
ject, too. I have wanted to talk with you 
about it ever since I came out. I knew 
you would be glad to hear I am no longer 
Unhappy about it. Don't think I am try- 
ing to deceive you. You know too well all 
that I have suffered, for me to attempt 
that. But I am not in pain now. I can 
say that with a true and honest heart." 

" Then Evelyn," said Mrs. Rixey, in a 
low tone, eager to apply herself again to 
the agreeable task of match-making, yet 
doubting if this was a favorable opportu* 
nity for urging the subject, "if that is so, 
what is the use of your saying " — 
- •• My heart is dead," said Evelyn, laugh- 
ingly, and not waiting for her to finish the 
sentence. " Benumbed, dead ! to all those 
emotions and excitements which consti 
tute love." 

Mrs. Rixey jingled her keys mournfully, 
and seemed scarcely able to restrain her- 
self from weeping. 

"Don't think I try to excite your sympa- 
thy," said Evelyn, half amused at her 
gloomy expression, " because I am willing 
that it should' be so. There is happiness 
for me in the thought that I shall never 
again suffer the pains and tortures which 
they say all true love must know. Am I 



not to be envied ?" she asked, turning to" 
wards her a face which expressed nothing 
more enviable than resignation. 

" O, Evelyn, dear ! don't talk so," gasped 
the despairing Mrs. Rixey. "Now you 
are in a new place, and see new faces, 
you will come to think differently. Yo» 
must love again. Why, child, you are too 
young to give up all the pleasures of life 
for the sake of one impudent Dutchman — 
as Mr. Rixey calls him," she added, apolo- 
getically. 

Without observing the epithet, Evelyn 
replied : 

" Perhaps I have not lived long enough 
to test the capacity of woman's heart for 
loving, but I am very incredulous about 
mine ever being aroused again I some- 
times think, Mary, love for our fellow- 
creatures is a little capital allowed us to 
speculate with. Some invest well, and 
receive tea-fold j others venture all, and 
lose. Then there is a whole life-time to 
live, with no hope of ever loving again. It 
is a dreary thought, isn't it.?" 

"Dear me!" cried Mrs. Rixey, rising 
with a dej ?cted jingle, " I'll not listen to 
such gloomy talk any longer. Yon must 
hush it, and fix up, as I told you, for Cousin 
Charles, tie is a great deal more hand- 
some than that man ever was, though he 
did have such blue eyes. I never thought 
they were as blue as Mr. Riley's," she 
added, in an argumentative tone, pausing 
in the door-way. i 

Evelyn continued her walk for a long, 
long. time after Mrs. Rixey closed the door. 
Her past life, like a picture, rose before 
her. The bright, happy days of childhood, 
when she, the darling of her father's 
household, had made- its walls ring with 
mirth and laughter. The school-days, when 
she, petted and spoiled, had refused to 
leave home. The coming of the dear, pa* 
tient old governess. Her careless girl- 
hood, when the slender store of the gover- 
ness' information was exhausted. The- 
coming of a new teacher — her step quick- 
ened slightly, as she remembered the first 
arousipg of her young ambition. The 
hard-studied, well-learned lessons — the 
"Tender praises of him who had won her 
young heart. Then came the dark re- 
membrance of her father's death, the 
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bursting of the babble of wealth, and the 
heartless desertion of the man who had 
professed to love her. 



CHAPTER III. 

FIB8T IMPHBB8IOH8. 

Evelyn ro*e from the piano as Charles 
entered the room. When she came round 
in the full glare of light, Charles could not 
repress a look of astonishment. He 
thought for one moment she could not be 
the same pale woman he had seen at 
church. She was beautiful now. There 
was a bright color on her cheek, which 
heightened her beauty much. It was not 
usually there, and I can not tell what 
brought it now — this long talked of visit, 
perhaps, or it might have been her conver- 
sation with Mrs. Rixey. Col. Rixey came 
forward and introduced Charles, an/1 they 
were soon seated around the fire, talking 
as cheerfully and pleasantly as old ac- 
quaintances. Evelyn's manners were 
natural, and winning, and Charles was too 
much a man of the world not to be able to 
adapt himself to any manners. The Col- 
onel and Mrs. Rixey were delighted. 
Charles's admiration was plain, to be seen 
at a glance, and Evelyn seemed to have 
thrown off tkat weight of indifference 
which threatened to interpose so formida- 
ble a bar to all favorable impression. 

44 Where have you been all day, Charles?" 
asked the Colonel, after he had gotten 
through with his hospitable welcomes, 
and assured that Charles was thoroughly 
warmed. " Breaking through your batche- 
lor- habits, and visiting the ladies?" he 
asked, in a jocose tone. 

44 No, sir," answered Charles. " I have 
been with Dr. Gilmer, and I have par. 
ticularly enjoyed his inexhaustible store of 
anecdote this dreary day." 

44 Ah! the Doctor got back?" asked the 
Colonel, with an air of interest. " By the 
way, Evelyn, the Doctor proposes making 
your acquaintance. He mentioned it to 
me before he left the village, but said he 
would.be gone some time. I recommend 
the Doctor," he continued, good humored- 
ly. "He is such a clever, jovial fellow j 
don't think it is necessary to look wise all 



the time because he has got more sense 
than his neighbors. I like to see a fellow 
of that sort let himself down sometimes ; 
it gives a dignity to nonsense, which 
makes us easy going men enjoy it all thcf 
more." 

44 Your assurance that the Doctor enjoys 
nonsense. Colonel, makes me more confi- 
dent of pleasing than the reports I have 
had of some of your county-men," said 
Evelyn, laughingly. 

Charles felt rather uncomfortable, though 
he didn't know exactly why. He laid his 
hand softly on his wounded nose — perhaps 
that was swelling. After a short silence, 
in whieh he was conscious of feeling em- 
barrassed, he said: 

44 1 trust, Miss Lochavel, you will not 
allow the Colonel's account of these wild 
backwoodsmen to intimidate you. I am 
sure I can introduce to your notice some 
who only need a little kind tieatment to 
make them perfectly gentle." 

" Oh ! Col. Rixey has already introduced 
such a menagerie, that I could not fail to 
be pleased with the variety, to say nothing 
of their merits individually." 

Dear me, what an ugly speech this was 
for our heroine to make ! But she did say 
it. It made Charles feel very uncomfrrta- 
ble. He was sure his nose must be swel- 
ling now, visibly. He wished he was out 
of the room — no, not exactly that, either — 
there was such a sweet, dimpled expres- 
sirn on Eveiyn's face, now she was cough- 
ing, he would have hated to miss it. It 
quite drove away that look of pain from 
her eyes, which was puzzling Charles very 
much. He wanted to see her smile again, 
even though there was sarcasm mingled 
with her laughter. 

44 In Dr. Gilmer," said he, "you will have 
many varieties combined. He is one of 
those fortunate individuals who act a dozen 
characters equally well." 

44 Then he may be very amusing, pro- 
vided he is of an accommodating spirit." 

"Oh! accommodating enough," replied 
Charles, dryly. In the dim future he saw 
the possibility of the Doctor's becoming a 
rival, provided he should ever take any se- 
rious notions into his bead with regard to 
the school-mistress. 4 ' He has been enter- 
taining me to-day with an account of nis 
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numerous love affairs. You know, Colonel, 
the Doctor has been something of a cour- 
tier in his time." 

"Yes r bnt it is not exactly fair for you to 
be reporting the fact," said the Colonel, 
bluntly. 

" I beg pardon," cried Charles, confused- 
ly. "I hope, Miss Lochavel," he said, 
turning to her, "you will not allow your- 
self to be influenced by anything I have 
said — provided the Doctor becomes a — 
candidate for your favor !" 

Before Evelyn could reply, the Colonel 
asked : 

"How came the Doctor to be telling yon 
his secrets, Charles ?" 
• " To tell you the truth," said Charles, 
with increased confusion, and fixing his 
eyes on the ground, " to tell you the truth, 
I was asking him for some instructions, 
Knowing he was a man of experience, I 
thought it would be well to profit by it, 
provided I should ever happen to such an 
accident myself." 

The Colonel seemed unaccountably 
amused by this reply, and Charles, with a 
slightly reproachful gesture, turned from 
him and begged Evelyn for music. Eve- 
lyn's face always seemed to change when 
she went to the piano. The color height- 
ened on her cheek, the lines of compres- 
sion deepened around her mouth, and the 
old look of sorrow — nay, of pain — came 
back to her beautiful, dreamy eyes. Music 
was the unbroken link which yet bound 
her to the past. He whom she had loved 
had taught her long ago, note by note. No 
wonder it sounded to her now almost like 
a living voice, bringing back to her the 
happy old time, before sorrow and trou 
ble came — ihe time when life was all love 
and joy. She had spoken truly, when she 
said she no longer loved. Still, the mem- 
ory of that old dream was yet strong upon 
her, and it was to her, I think, a sad plea, 
sure to brood over the pain that was past 
Mrs. Rixey has said she was sentimental 
in her early girlhood, and perhaps there 
was still a shade of it in her character. 
Charles was watching her with* a sort of 
uneasy satisfaction. Her thoughts were 
going from him — he could see that in her 
eyes. That absent, sad gaze, was into the 
far away past — "the years when she had 
no* known him. A strange, thrilling pain 



came into his heart at the thought. What, 
could that past have been * He wanted, 
very much to know. He wanted to know 
what pain could have stolen the look of 
gladness from such eyes, and drawn about 
the rosy lips those hard lines, which 
seemed like prison bars, to hold captive 
the sweet laughter which should have is- 
sued forth 1 But, most of all, he wanted 
the power to bring joy back to her face — 
surely it could be re-lighted, just as a dark- 
ened house may be. And as she played, 
he fell to dreaming of a time when it 
should be so, and in his dream, the new 
light which was to bring back her joy and 
beauty, was love — love for himself. No 
wonder- he started with a guilty flush when 
the music ceased and the dream was 
broken. Broken, but not destroyed, for 
long after he had left Col. Rixey's, and 
was in bed, trying hard to have the good 
old-fashioned sleep he was used to hav- 
ing, the dream haunted him, making his 
efforts'utterly fruitless. You will think it 
a little remarkable that I should make my 
hero so suddenly and violently in love; 
and such a hero, too — so worldly, so 
courted, so flattered ! Well, it was re- 
markable, otherwise I should never have 
thought of telling the story. Such things 
will happen sometimes, though, like phe- 
nomena in nature. It is true they are 
awkward, wholly confusing the shadows 
by which we judge coming events, for who 
would dare form rules from experience, in 
the face of such exceptions? 

I am afraid a heartless, unsympathising 
observer would have been tempted to 
laugh at Charles, as he loitered about the 
hotel next morning. He had no idea of 
leaving the village without seeing Evelyn 
again, and yet he was nervously anxious 
about going too soon. He had a curious 
ambition that the world should think him 
indifferent to female society ; and the de- 
sire for Evelyn to think so, was particu- 
larly strong. He smoked numberless ci- 
gars, promenaded the porch, and whistled 
plaintive little bits of last night's music. 
When he finally set out, he did not go at 
once to the Colonel's, but called on the 
way to see the Misses Childress ; njce, 
pleasant girls ; in fact they had been con- 
sidered the belles of the village ; Charles 
had long meant to pay them some little 
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attention. It was a good idea too, his 
going now, he thought. It would distract 
public attention from too frequent visits 
to Miss Lochavel. It is odious, you know, 
to have reports attached to one's name. 
lie did not stay very long with the Misses 
Childress, and came out with an eager ex- 
pectant face, like a child who has perform- 
ed a disagreeable duty, and hastens for his 
rey^rd. Alas for human expectations! 
Emi in the smallest things, disappoint- 
ment seems the law of nature. Miss 
Lochavel was engaged and could not see 
bim. 



CHAPTER IY. 

■TILTH BECOMES ACCLIMATED, AND IS IM- 
PROVED. 

By degrees Evelyn became interested in 
and fond of her new life. Unconsciously 
to herself that tinge of melancholy in her 
character — faded as saddening memories 
broke from her, and drifted away upon the 
ocean of time. In this new home, there 
was no one, as she said, to pity her,, and 
thus keep ever present the misfortune 
which had met her on the very threshold 
of life, and filled with dark gloom those 
days which should have been brightest. 
Once more the little barque, hope, un- 
furled its trembling sails. Breaking from 
the cold mooring of disappointment, it rode 
anew the sea of life — may it never again 
go down beneath the chill wave of sorrow. 

I think almost any one, must have felt 
flattered and gratified by sueh attentions as 
we village people paid Evelyn Lochavel, 
and I think Evelyn did, for though at first 
she appeared reserved and indifferent, by 
and by she seemed to become interested in 
us, and to care for us. There was not a 
young lady in the village, I think, who did 
not come to consult he* on the subject of 
dress, which was rather singular, by the 
way. as Evelyn' did not care for dress. 
But they all said she had the most beauti- 
ful taste for ribbons and such things, and 
they declared there never was such fitting 
patterns as she kept. In justice, though, I 
cannot say this fascinating inference was 
confined to the ladies, for we gentle*»en 



society, so necessary had it become to our 
very existence, to say nothing of happi- 
ness, he wondered now how he ever could 
have borne the village without her and her 
music. Charles Ruscal, too, continued to 
perform pilgrimages from the country, with 
wonderful industry for an indolent man. 
True he did not confine his attention to 
Evelyn but visited the other young ladies, 
also, especially the Misses Childress, still 
he was very often with Evelyn, and I ob- 
served that she seemed to like him. 1 say 
like, because at that time I did not think 
it was more, although she must have seen 
Charles'" admiration, and few women, yeu 
know, are indifferent to admiring glances 
from a fine pair of eyes. Charles was very 
fond of lending her books to read — an/l 
even reading particular passages aloud to 
her. He had a fine voice, and a wonder- 
ful talent for comprehending an author, 
which would have made his reading pleas- 
ant, even though his voice had been less 
musical. As Evelyn sat by him listening, 
I have seen him raise his eyes to hers in 
a manner which added ten fold pathos- to 
a passage. Authors owe a debt of grati- 
tude to such readers. 

One evening, when they had been read- 
ing in this way, and Charles felt unusually 
fascinated, I suppose, he voluntarily offer- 
ed to teach her German., Evelya started 
violently at the offer, Charles observed it, 
and immediately he fell into a fit of ab- 
straction. It set him thinking of that se- 
cret he wanted so much to know — how 
could the German be connected with it 1 
After a momentary silence, he said — 

M Cousin Mary told me you were study- 
ing German alone." 

"Yes," she answered, without looking 
at him. 

"Why?" he asked. "Did you think of 
visiting Germany ?" 

She did not answer him immediately, 
and there seemed a slight struggle With 
her before she looked quietly into his face 
and answered — 

" Yes, I did think at one time, I should 
go abroad I should not like to travel 
without visiting Germany." 

Charles regarded her intently for a mo- 
ment, then said ..half abstractedly, as if 



could scarcely pass an evening out of tier" speaking to himself— 
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" Bid you ever think how rarely we re 
veal our true motWes for doing a thing?" 
He had scarcely spoken before he re- 
pented, for Evelyn's face crimsoned, and 
she raised her eyes to his with a look of 
eager inquiry. Charles answered her 
glance with a blush as deep, and as guilty 
as her own. Neither of them made any 
additional remark, and the silence was be- 
coming both painful and embarrassing, 
when Charles rose to leave. After such a 
conversation, Evelyn might possibly have 
fallen into one of her old pensive moods, 
but for the timely entrance of visitors, who 
put such thoughts to flight. Miss Childress 
and her brother, David, came in for a " lit- 
tle call visit," as Da via expressed it. In 
fa*ct David had become quite fond of ma- 
king these little call visits, and I have been 
remiss in not introducing him to Your no- 
tice sooner. David was a tall, thin, bandy- 
shanked young gentleman, with black 
hair, which he allowed to grow very long, 
and a pale, greenish face, of corresponding 
length. From this slight description, you 
will be apt to discover that David was 
nothing of an Apollo, neither was he re- 
markable for wisdom. David's forte was 
manners. I believe he had more manners 
than almost any person I eVer saw, which 
was the more remarkable as he had never 
had any great opportunities for acquiring 
them. From this fact, David's friends argued 
that he must have a natural talent that way. 
This was gratifying, as David had disap- 
pointed them in another respect. When 
he was younger x and had shorter legs, and 
a smaller head than at the time of which I 
write, his father, a man of means had 
resolved to make a scholar of him. For 
this purpose, he bound him out to a popu 
lar teacher to be educated. The teacher 
bound himself for an astonishing amount 
of learning, while Childress, Sr., bound 
himself for a plentiful supply of money. 
Well, both of these engagements were 
honestly kept, but, unfortunately, they for- 
got, in making the contract, to bind young 
David to furnish the brains, and David, 
taking ad vantage of this omission, stubborn- 
ly refused to furnish the brains — which, of 
course, spoiled the whole plan. Childress, 
Sr., being a shrewd, sharp individual, soon 
discovered, that while he was putting mo 1 



ney into the schoolmaster's pockets, the • 
schoolmaster was putting absolutely no- 
thing into David's- head. So, Childress, 
Sr., abandoned the idea of learning, and 
wisely resolved to take David into his* 
counting house, and thus it was that David 
became a merchant. He had not been in 
the store long, before he began to discover 
that curious talent for manners of whidi I 
have just been telling you. David liacHie 
mqst inimitable way of drawing a scent- 
ed handkerchief from his breast pocket, 
with the f^Utk. and first finger of bis left 
hand, while ho gesticulated with his right. 
He could. spread it on the breeze in such a 
manner as to fill a whole room with per- 
fume, and yet appear all the time so envi- 
ably unconscious of the fact. . David had 
one other accomplishment, which his 
friends maintained was natural, too, but 
we suspected the hand of art in it. In 
addressing you, standing, he always drew 
the left foot back into the right position, 
and pitched the upper part of his body so 
far in advance of the lower, that he seem- 
ed in incessant danger of toppling over, 
while he made an ugly figure behind, 
which was suggestive of broken backs; 
&c. I suspect he acquired this in some 
chance encounter with a dancing master. 
I am afraid Evelyn had but little patience 
with D i vid's exquisite ways, but she could 
endure him for his lister's sake, for she 
liked lier. This was not Miss Childress, 
her name was Ann, and she was very dig- 
nified in fact. This was a younger one, 
known in the village by the familiar name 
df Sis. She was a sanguine girl, rather 
pretty, and had the reputation of being 
very sprightly, though, in truth, I think it 
was merely the sprightliness of strong an- 
imal spirits, and unreflecting good nature. 
She must have been a sweet < irl though, 
for her friends seemed to love and admire 
her very much, and David was always 
telling of something clever she had said or 
done. « 

The conversation, on the occasion of 
this little call visit, of which I have been 
telling you, turned upon Charles Ruscal^ 
which was quite natural, as Charles had 
been visiting both places that day. 

"Charles Ruscal has been paying yon a 
little call visit to-day, Miss ?" said Davy, 
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rising from bis seat. David generally- 
stood when he had a remark to make. I 
suppose he was capable of throwing more 
Tolume into a sentence, with his body 
pitched forward in the manner which we 
have described. " Charley is my most 
particular friend, and especial acquain- 
tance," he said, drawing his handkerchief 
from his pocket, and exhaling the perfume. 
" Isn't he Sis ? Why, Miss, look how Sis 
is blushing." He cried exultingly, and 
pointing to his sister, who was shaking her 
curls, and growing very red in her endea- 
vor to make it plainthat she was not 
blushing. "Why, Sis^liad no idea you'd 
show it so plain," said Davy, becoming 
very much amused. "To tell you the truth, 
Miss," he said with a confidential wink 
towards Evelyn, " we think they are fond 
of each other, Charley and her." 

Evelyn could not suppress a look of sur- 
prise, while Davy, laying the first finger of 
his right hand in the palm of his left, went 
on to demonstrate the thing* 

"You see, Miss, it is so ; Charley hardly 
ever comes to town, without coming to our 
house, and when he's there he talks all the 
time to Sis, and makes her sing love songs 
to him. Now don't that look like it Miss ?" 

Evelyn could not deny her conviction, 
that it had that appearance, although Sis 
was appealing to her for support. 

"Why, Dave, how can you talk so?" 
cried Sis, shaking her curls, and showing 
other symptoms of confusion, " You know 
he scarcely notices me when sister Ann is 
in the room, unless he wants me to sing. 
He wouldn't care for that if you could 
sing," she added, turning to Evelyn with 
a playfully teasing manner. 

"Ah, yes Miss, what a pity you don't 
sing," interposed David, as he resumed his 
*eat with a dejected air. " What a pity ; 
there is one song I would give a thousand 
dollars to hear you sing." 

"What is it?" asked Evelyn, expressing 
regret at her inability to gratify bim. 

" I can't think what's the name of it, 
fetot it's a love song," answered Davy, wav- 
ing his handkerchief with a perplexed air. 
* Sis can't you think of it." 

" If sister Ann was here she could tell 
in a minute. Its got ' melancholy' in the 
second line." 



This was expressive, but certainly not 
explicit, and as Sis could not aid him, he 
was forced to take his leave without mak- 
ing himself satisfactorily understood on the 
subject of love and melancholy. 

[to bb continued ] 
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t Tra Messenger has passed into other 
hands. Of this the public has been appri- 
zed by the daily prints. It may not be 
generally known, however, that the new 
Proprietors, whose debut is made in the 
present number, are young gentlemen brim- 
full of energy and ambition, with abundant 
means, and, above all, imbued with correet 
opinions in regard to the proper mode of 
developing a literary journal. They intend 
to make The Messenger/ both externally 
and internally, far more inviting than it 
has heretofore been; to pay for' contribu- 
tions; to advertise libetattj^ to secure 
agencies in all the principal citres and 
towns of the Confederacy; to enlist the 
best and brightest talent in the land ; and, 
while upholding a lofty standard of litera- 
ture, so to enliven and ipjpgorate the old 
magazine, as to enlist the favour and at- 
tract the admiration of all classes of society, 
except sueh as delight in productions in- 
trinsically low and puerile. Their ideal- 
is high, but at the same time popular, and 
it is their purpose to leave nothing undone 
which can ensure the public approval and 
establish at once their own reputation and 
that of the magazine. - 

They are prepared to do what their pre- 
decessors have not done and were not able 
to do ; that is, to impart to the business 
management that energy and system with- 
out which no enterprise can or ought to 
prosper, and to give to the editorial depart- 
ment that undivided attention which a first 
class magazine imperatively,. demands. 
And here the former Editor and Proprietors 
think fit to say a word in selfdefenqp, as 
well from natural impulse*. a,s to forestall 
criticism detrimental to themselves, which 
the certain and rapid improvement of the 
magazine will be sure to provoke. Owning 
a' printing establishment, the incessant 
engagements of which occupied nearly 
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their whole time and means, the Proprie- 
tors could devote only intervals of leisure 
to The Mebbenger. Long experience had 
taught them not to place too much confi- 
dence in the Southern demand for litera- 
ture; they were unwilling to give up a 
certainty for an uncertainty. To them, as 
to others, a bird in the hand was worth two 
in the bush. Hence The Messenger w 
not and could not be developed as it should 
hare been. The risk of expanding anil 
improving it, the Proprietors were unwil- 
ling to run. They were not unwise enough 
to sacrifice a paying business for one which 
might not pay, and which could be made 
to pay only by giving up # pee that was 
already paying. The circulation of The 
Messenger was small, so small, and the 
coat of publication, latterly, so heavy, that 
the pay of the Editor was trifling, and that 
of contributors merely nominal. It may 
excite surprise, and will no doubt sound 
laughable when we slate that, in times of 
peace, the Editor's salary was but $300,« 
a pitiful sum, truly, which was increased 
during the past year to -$400, or, allowing 
for present depreciation, just Twenty Dol- 
lars in coin, for editing the leading and, in 
fact, the only Southern magazine for a 
whole year. 

This txpow is made in no spirit of com* 
plaint, but simply to show how Southern 
literature was supported, and why The 
Messenger languished. The Editor felt 
that no injustice was done him by the 
Proprietors, for they worked much more 
and much harder than himself, not only 
without remuneration, but with actual loss. 
It was optional with the Editor to retain 
or decline his position ; but, for many rea- 
sons, he liked it andchose to remain, hop- 
ing for better things. Nevertheless, he was 
compelled to seek a support from other 
sources, and, finding it, could spare from 
his manifold occupations only a few hours 
to devote to that which should have en- 
gaged his whole time. Thus hampered, it 
was impossible for him to do full justice 
to himself, or to the Magazine. Unable to 
compensate contributors sufficiently, op- 
pressed with compulsory writing for other 
journals, he could not secure the articles 
he wished, even by the cheap remunera- 
tion of friendly correspondence. He who 
toils for the daily press has little chance to 



I enlist sympathy and elicit articles by let" 
ter-writiiig. Under all these disadvanta- 
ges, it is something to the retiring "man- 
agement" that they have been able to keep 
I alive The Mebbenger during three years of 
: terrible war, and in spite of a depreciated 
(currency and a great scarcity of paper. 
This they think they may justly claim, and 
I they care to claim no more. # 

A better and brighter era has dawned 
qn the Magazine, which for thirty years 
has stood in the front of Southern periodi- 
cals. New life is to be infused into it and 
a true system togbt) adopted. It will now 
succeed, because it has entered the path 
which leads invariably to success. There 
is no occasion to invoke the public favour 
in behalf of the new owners. The world 
looks kindly on all young aspirants for dis- 
tinction, and withholds no favor from them 
so long as they deserve it. By their tact* 
taste, judgment, energy, they must stand 
or fall. In the present instance, they are 
going to stand. We have seen them, con- 
versed with them, measured them, and 
make bold to predict success for them* A 
bright career, beset with some difficulties, 
it is true, is before them; but the time is 
not distant, when they will look back upon 
the revelations made in this, our parties; 
editorial, as a curious and instructive le- 
gend of Southern literature in its early and 
struggling stages. 

It remains only for the former Editor 
and Proprietors to make their bow. With 
best wishes alike for their old subscribers 
and contributors, and for the new Proprie- 
tors ; with kindliest remembrance of the 
associations, past and present, which now 
terminate; and, above all,. with profound- 
est aspirations for the success of that great 
and sacred cause on which all Southern 
literature depends, they bid their friends 
and readers a cordial, hearty, hopeful fare- 
well. 

The public has already been informed, 
through the proper channels, of the change 
which has taken place in the editorial as 
well as business control of the "Measen- 
ger." With the present number, the edi- 
torial labors of Dr. Bagby in connection 
with the Magazine will terminate, and the 
present editor at the same time assumes 
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CHAPTER IX. 

On the 13th, General Lee moved neater 
to the enemy's position on Elk Water, to 
reconnoitre it more carefully. One of his 
aids, Col. John A. Washington, of the En 
gineer Corps, was very daring in lis ap- 
proaches — so much so as to draw an un- 
heeded word of warning from other offi- 
cers. He was a great nephew of George 
Washington, and hacl been the owner of 
the Mount Vernon estate, until it was pur- 
chased by an association of ladies. He 
Was highly esteemed by his comrades, and 
being now. in his first campaign, sought 
for success and renown with ardor. On 
Friday, the 13th, he was riding, with six 
companions, around the enemy's works, 
when they came suddenly upon a party of 
Federal scouts who had just advanced from 
their picket station. A volley was fired 
into them; his comrades retreated, but 
Washington, who was riding in' advance 
fell from his horse with four bullets through 
his body. When the scouts came up, he 
•was lying in the moment of death, his hand 
attempting to grasp his pistol : he faintly 
Brmlea and said, " How are you boys, give 
tne some water •" a canteen was placed to 
his lips, but ke was dead, a His body was 
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treated with respect and was soon returned 
to the Southern lines. 

The careful reconnoisances of the ene- 
my's p>sition at Elk Water, discovered its 
great natural strength and its perfect fortifi- 
cation by all the arts of engineering appli- 
cable to mountain roads, forests and water 
courses. It could not have been carried 
except by regular approaches with siege 
lines antf heavy guns. For this the South- 
ern army was not prepared, and after full 
consideration, General Lee gave orders to 
his subordinates to draw their brigades 
and regiments back to their camps at Val- 
ley mountain and Greenbrier river. 

This unfruitful advance, caused some 
disappointment in the Southern mind, and 
critics were not wanting who censured 
General Lee for not making an assault 
upon the enemy's works, and who insisted 
that he was too much averse to shedding 
the blood of his soldiers, and expected to 
win decisive positions and advantages by 
strategy, rather than by hard fighting. But, 
subsequent reflection and experience, have 
shown that this able leader was right in 
his course in this campaign. His broad 
military foresight forbade him to jeopard 
his troops in a bloody assault uponimpreg- ' 
nable entrenchments, and the time came 
when, at the head of a splendid army, he 
proved himself capable of dealing the most 
terrible and bloody blows with, matchless 
skill and energy. 

Learning now by couriers of the union of 
Rosecrans and Cox, and of their advance 
upon Wise and Floyd, General Lee deci- 
ded at once to reinforce the Southern ar- 
mies on the line of Lewisburg, feeling as-. 
surcd that a strenuous effort would there 
be made to penetrate the valley of Virgi- 
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aia. He left General Henry R. Jackson, 
with about twenty-five hundred men, to held 
bis position on the Greenbrier river, and 
. ordered the residue of his army to follow 
hita. to Lewisburg. He reached General 
.Floyd's camp, at Meadow Bluff, en Friday, 
the 20th of September, and after conferring 
with him for two days, joined Gen. Wise, 
at Sewell Mountain, on Sunday the 22nd. 
a Wise's position had been selected and ju- 
diciously entrenched by Gen. Henningsen. 
'and the experienced eye of Lee saw at 
once that it was very strong and capable 
of arresting a Yery heavy hostile force. 
He accordingly ordered forward his troops 
to the spot and extended the defensive 
works already planned. 

Meanwhile General Rosecrans, with fif- 
teen thousand men, advanced and took 
possession of the top of Big Sewell Moun- 
tain, skirmishing with the forward troops 
of the Wiae brigade. In one of these 
conflicts, Lieut. Cot. J. W. Spalding, a brave 
Virginian, was killed. Gen. Lee daily ex- 
pected an attack and was prepared for it. 
His force now assembled immediately con- 
' fronting the enemy, was twelve thousand, 
' and his entrenchments enabled him to 
defy an attack in front. His only danger 
Was that his position might be turned hy 
difficult and circuitous roads round the 
mountain. Against this he guarded by 
great vigflanceand constant cai'alry scouts, 
in which Col. J. Lucius Davis, of the Wise 
Legion was specially active and success- 
ful. 

■ Rosecrans had been led by Cox to be- 
lieve that he would meet very feeble oppo- 
sition in bis triumphant march to Lewis- 
burg. a He puBhed forward his men over 
horrible roads and through drenching rains., 
Gen. Benham led his advance. On reach- 
ing the top of Big Sewell, great was his 
' astonishment and chagrin to find a strong 
army marshalled ftr his front, and well, 
constructed entrenchments stopping his 
-<fHfth at every point. He was so much 
discouraged by the certainty of severe bat- 
''Wand probable defeat if he advanced, 
tfcat wavering and indecision took the 
place of boldness and hope. His army 
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was already suffering heavily from sick 
ness, caused by forced marches and' expo- 
sure to the cold rains of the mountains. 
Not less than fifteen hundred patients were 
in his wretched hospitals, lying under worn 
and ragged canvas tents, in heaps of 
soaking straw, shivering with chills or 
burning with fevers and daily dying in 
scores. He felt that his expedition, com- 
menced with so much of vauntiag and 
triumph, was a failure. In the words of 
one of his own followers : " It was indeed 
one of the most foolish, as well as one of 
the most flattened oxt expeditions that could 
possibly happen, and it is no wonder that 
the men felt miserable." " The fact of the 
matter is : Carnifax Ferry, about which so- 
much has been said and written, turns out 
more and more to our cost, a great blunder 
and a sad mistake-; and instead of heaping 
opprobrious epithets on Floyd and calling 
him coward, we must in the end admit 
that he has turned out to be Rosecrans 1 
superior as an officer and a* general. He 
out manoeuvred him in every way, and in 
every sense of the word." a The same- 
writer thus describes the woe of the Yan- 
kees jin seeing tho front of Lee's army: 
" There stood the Southern troops on Little 
Sewell, giantlike in form, while onr troops 
stood looking on with amazement, full of 
chagrin and disappointment." 9 

A stealthy reconnoisance in the darkness* 
of night, around the Confederate position,, 
revealed its strength. RosecTans made net- 
attempt to entrench, for he had no purpose 
of holding his camp on the Big SewelU 
He gave orders for a silent retreat. On the 
night of the 6th of October, his troops- 
moved to the rear in the dark, and the next 
morning, when the Confederates looked 
ont from their camp, the whole of the 
threatening host that had confronted them 
for twelve days before, was gone. Gene- 
ral Lee made no attempt to pursue them, 
the . state of the roads, and his want of 
Cavalry and arrti-Hery horses, rendering it 
impossible. The enemy fell back to Moun- 
tain Cove, thirteen miles below Gauley 
bridge, and in a few weeks the united force 
of Rosecrans and Cox at all effective, did 
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not exceed six thousand men. a They 
were disappointed and disheartened, had 
l>een three times defeated with heavy loss, 
«nd had been scourged with sickness and 
tlisorder in their camps. They openly 
avowed that tire campaign was over for 
the fall nnd winter, and that no forward 
inove would be attempted by them. 

The retreat of the army of invasion and 
the increasing heaviness of the Toads, 
made it eyident to the Confederate author- 
ities, that -no farther advance of a danger- 
ous character could be undertaken by the 
■enemy in the season «t hand. General 
Lee left his forces on Sewell, nnder the 
command of Gen. Loring, and under in- 
structions from the War Department, pro- 
ceeded to Richmond, and thence to Savan- 
nah, where his consummate skill as an En- 
gineer was exhibited in the preparation 
and arrangement of the defences of that 
city, and rioe approaches to Charleston now 
threatened by the naval and lend forces 
tinder Commodore Du'pont and General 
' Hunter. By order, Gen. Wise reported 
"himself in Richmond on the 28th of Sep- 
• tember, and after the retreat of Rosecrans, 
<his Legion followed him and was assigned 
<o important duty in North Carolina. Gen- 
eral Floyd was still anxious to strike. the 
-enemy a parting blow before the frosts of 
•winter closed the campaign, in the moun- 
tains, and with the sanction of his super*-. 
. «ors, prepared for an advance. 
• On Friday morning, the 10th of October, 
he struck his tents and took up the line of 
march to the Kanawha valley. It is hard 
to realize the fatigues and difficulties of 
the way. The road between Floyd's and 
Loring's camps, was impassable to any 
single team. It required six horses to move 
•a load ordinarily requiring two, and even 
'then, the .progress w«.s slow and painful 
A mounted rider couM not move out of a 
"walk. In -order to move at all, Gen. Floyd 
was competed to cut a new road four 
miles ieng. b Yet against all obstacles, his 
resolute brigade made their way. Instead 
of advancing on the worn -and heavy 
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roads over which the enemy had passed, 
he crossed New River and marched upon 
its Southern side, through Fayette county. 
Here he found firmer ground and made 
greater progress. On the 26th of October, 
he reached the foot of Cotton Hill and en- 
camped. 

This hill is a wooded elevation, ap-. ' 
proaching the dignity of a mountain, tying 
in the elbow directly South of the junction 
of the Gauley and New River, which to- 
gether form the Great Kanawha. ..That 
river is five hundred yards wide at the 
spot, and has a fall of twenty-two feet over 
a ledge of rocks extending nearly across 
its bed. The scene is wild and picturesque, 
rivalling the most majestic views of nature 
in this beautiful mountain district. Close 
along the river's brink, on the North side, 
ran the road on which all the supplies for 
the enemy's troops at Gauley bridge, two 
miles above, were obliged to pass. 

Floyd's infantry soon began to skirmish 
with the troops on the North side of the 
river, and by their skill with the rifle, so 
annoyed them that they were compelled to 
withdraw their pickets, and their boats 
found it no longer safe to venture up with 
provisions. Wishing to bring artillery to 
bear on the road skirting the river, on the 
opposite side, the Confederate officers 
labored with great skill and perseverance. 
Major Thorburn, of Col. Reynold's regi- 
ment, had been a naval officer of the Uni- 
ted States service, and by his nautical 
knowledge, put his men into the path of 
success. A rifled six pounder was par- 
buckled up the precipitous sides of the 
mountain, and put in position on the top, 
under the forest shelter. Here it was used 
with severe effect upon the wagon trains 
and their guards, seven hundred yards dis- 
tant as they moved -up to Gauley Bridge. 
Provoked by these annoyances, the enemy 
made repeated efforts to dislodge the South- 
rons from their position by artillery, but 
finding this attempt vai«, they threw bodies 
of infantry across the river, who were met 
by Floyd's Skirmishers in the woods, and 
so roughly handled that they recrossed in 
haste, after losing several men. 

Thus did this small Southern force main- 
tain ttheir stand for twenty days, inflicting 
great annoyanoe and considerable loss on 
the Federals. By the 19th of November, 
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Gen. Loring's troops had fallen back te Y 
Meadow Bluff. No support faced the ene 
my North of New River; Floyd's supplier 
Teached him wich great difficulty over the 
deep roads leading to Cotton Hill. He re 
eeiv^d an admonition from the East that n 
was time to withdraw, and made iiis dis- 
positions for the purpose. Nor was his 
move at all too soon. 

Enraged by his persevering attack?, the 
Federals had obtained heavy reinforce- 
m3nts by steam-boats on the Kanawha 
and two columns of troops together num- 
bering at least ten thousand men, one un- 
der Schenck and the other under Benham. 
Were sent across the Kanawha to march by 
two roads converging and meeting at Fay- 
ette Court House, and thus gain General 
Floyd's rear, surround and overwhelm him. 
Warned of this movement, he commenced 

• his retreat, abandoning to the enemy only 
a quantity of ragged tents and worn camp 
equipage, for which he had not transporta- 
tion. Prompt as was his march, it is cer-. 
tain that Benham could have intercepted 
him, had he displayed courage and gene 
ralship. This Federal commander had 
the tenth, twelfth, thirteenth and more than 
half of the thirty-seventh and forty-fourth 
Ohio regiments, amounting to about four 
thousand, five hundred men. Gen. Floyd's 
force was greatly reduced by sickness, and 
did not number more than three thousand, 
two hundred effective men. But Benham 

- and his Ohio troops were liable to panic. 

. On the march they heard a rumor of a 
heavy body of Southern cavalry advancing 
on a by-road to gain their rear. They in- 
stantly fell back several miles, and thus 
the strange sight was presented of two ar- 
mies retreating from each other I a . 

By this happy intervention, seconded by 
his own energy, Gen. Floyd succeeded in 
reaching Fayette Court House several hours 
before his enemy. He made instant dispo- 
sitions to remove his sick, and continued 
hii retreat, skirmishing vigorously with the 
advanced guard of the Federals. In these 
Conflicts, Col. Croghan, a gallant Confede- 
rate officer— a son of the here of Fort San- 
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dusky was killed. But the progress of the 
enemy was successfully checked, and soon 
ilieir pursuit ceased and they retreated to 
the Kanawha. Floyd removed eight hun- 
dred sick men of his command to Monroe 
county, and by the first of December, was 
encamped with his troops at Feterstown, 
having lost not a gun or caisson, no ammu- 
nition of importance, and not more than 
fourteen men in killed and wounded. The 
enemy's loss was larger, but its extent has 
never been made known. 

The approaching rigors of winter in the 
Kanawha district, and the increasing pres- 
sure of the huge masses of the enemy as- 
sembling at Cairo and along the Missis- 
sippi, now induced the War Department 
to order Gen. Floyd, with his brigade, to 
Bowling Green, in Kentucky* But while 
his movements have been claiming our 
attention, severe battles had been fought 
in other parts of Western Virginia, result- 
ing in signal successes for the Confederate 
arms. 

We have seen that when General Lee^ 
ordered the larger part of his army to 
march to the Kanawha line, he left Gen. 
Henry R. Jackson, with two brigades, to 
hold the turnpike road at Greenbrier river, 
which ran from Huttonsville across Cheat 
Mountain, and after passing through the 
intervening valley, crossed first Greenbrier 
Mountain, and then the Alleghany ridge 
into the Valley. The position was not 
naturally of much strength, though it was 
flanked on each side by mountains of 
modejate height and ra'her gentle declivi- 
ties. Jackson's camp. here was called 
" Camp Bartow," from one of the heroes of 
Manassas.. Entrenchments had been 
thrown up, under direction of Col. Barton, 
on the left, which was most open and ex- 
posed, but the right and rear had no pro- 
tection save the mountain and river. The 
stream was not more than twenty yards 
wide, and easily fordable. The Southern 
camp was on its south bank, and held both 
sides of the turnpike. The fifty-third Vir- 
ginia regiment, under Cor. John B. Bald- 
win, by order of Gen. Jackson, had taken 
post on tlie Alleghany pass, in his rear. 

Discovering early in October that the 
great body of Southern troops had been 
withdrawn, the Federal General Reynolds 
determined to make a vigorous attack 
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upon the small force at Camp Bartow, not 
doubting that his superior numbers would 
drive them before him, and that he would 
open the way for a triumphant march on 
Staunton. He organized a force off at 
least six thousand men, with twelve pieces 
of anillery, and marched from Buttons- 
ville and his stronghold on Cheat Moun- 
tain- summit, on Wednesday, the 2nd of Oc- 
tober. His men carried four days' cooked 
• provisions in their haversacks ^ and be- 
side his infantry and artillery, he had a 
body of cavalry, doubtless intended for 
pursuit of a flying enemy. His whole 
movement indicated assurance of success 
Jackson's troops consisted, to a great ex- 
tent, of the regiments who had made the 
severe but successful retreat from Limul 
Hill, which we have already narrated. 
They consisted of two small brigades, one 
under Colonel Taliaferro, and the othex 
under Col. Edward Johnson, a native of 
Chesterfield county, Virginia, but a resi- 
dent of Georgia, and at. first commanding 
. a regiment from that State. The brigades 
embraced the 12th Georgia, which had 
been Johnson's command, the 1st Georgia, 
Col. Ramsay, 3rS Arkansas, Col. Rust, Uih 
Virginia, Col. Scott, 23rd Virginia, Lt. Col. 
Taliaferro, part of the 31st Virginia, Lt, 
Col. Wm. L. Jackson, and Hansborou-h's 
and Reger's battalions, with a small cav- 
alry force under Capt. Starrett, and eight 
pieces of artillery under Captains Ander- 
son and Shumaker. In consequence of 
sickness and the detachment of various 
parties to points heeding guards, the whole 
effective fore* did not exceed seventeen 
hundred men. Cols. Hansborough and 
Reger were sick, and their troops were 
commanded by their senior Captain s, Hig- 
ginbotham and Robinson, a Strong picket 
guards were kept constantly in front 
across the river, and on the wooded sides 
of the turnpike leading from Cheat Moun- 
tain. * 

On Thursday morning, the 3d of Octo- 
ber, at a very early hour, the enemy came 
in sight and attempted to drive in the 
pickets. The first line, after delivering a 
sharp volley, fell back, but as the Federal* 
advanced^ the whole picket force wae 
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rapidly organized by Col. Edward John 
i-i-ii, and made a resolute stand. It num- 
bered about a hundred men, from the first 
Georgia regiment, under Col. Ramsey, and 
3 1st Virginia, under Lieut. Tothman. 
Taking shelter in the woods on each side 
of the turnpike, they resisted the approach 
of the enemy by a rapid and destructive 
fire, which threw them into disorder. As- 
tonished at such obstinate fighting/. om 
pickets, the Yankees wavered; but, urged 
on by their officers, they closed in upon 
the small force before them, and compelled 
them to retire upon the main body, after 
having kept the foe at bay nearly an hour. 
Col. Johnson handled them with great 
gallantry and skill. They lost five killed 
and several wounded, which was the 
chief loss of the Confederates in the whole 
battle. Col. Ramsey, while doing his duty 
on the outer line, was cut off irom his 
men, and, being lame, iwas compelled to 
lie concealed in the woods unfil subse- 
quent events enabled him to join his com- 
rades. 

The enemy now brought their artillery 
into position, and opened fire from six 
guna-on the south of the turnpike and two 
uri the north. They fired solid shot, shell 
and spherical case, and occasionally va- 
ried their missiles by discharging a shower 
of cannister. This incessant cannonade 
continued from eight o'clock until two, 
and yet was almost harmless to the Con- 
federates. Three field pieces were 
brought into action by the Southrons, one 
a rifle, under Capt. Shumaker, the other 
two six pounders, under Captains Rice 
and Deshler. The remaining pieces were 
held in position on the right flank, to meet 
an expected attack. The guns in action 
were handled with signal skill and effect. 
They were carefully aimed, and sent their 
deadly contents full among the Northern 
infantry whenever they attempted to ad- 
vance, and after driving them back, they 
turned a stream" of shot and shells on the 
Northern artillery, which consisted ©f the 
batteries of Home and Loomis. As fast 
as the enemy got their range, Shumaker 
shifted the position of his guns, and opened 
Again with fresh and fatal rounds. The- 
I Southern infantry meanwhile were cool 
I and deliberate, reserving their fire until. 
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the enemy ventured within range, and! 
then pouring showers of bullets upon 1 
them, before which all who were not 
killed or wounded reeoiled in confusion. 

Instances of individual coolness and of 
the collected spirit of whole regiments 
often occurred during this conflict. Col. 1 
W. L. Jackson passed along his line en- 
couraging hi? men; a shell was thrown 
into their trenches, and fell close to him; 
he instantly ordered one of his command 
to throw it out ; he was obeyed ; the shelf 
exploded outside, and did no harm, a 
When the enemy's fire was hottest, a 
ytnm% cat, which was the pet of one of the 
companies, was seen in the rear, running 
with frolic gambols after the spent balls, 
as they rolled in the leaves and dust, and 
the soldiers laughed and cheered her on. b 
Cap t/ Rice used his field piece admirably 
for two hours, loading and firing by de- 
tail, amidst a stoim of shells from the 
enemy, until a fragment of shell struck 
and carried away his foot. Even with the 
pain of such a wound, he did not lose his 
self-possession, but encouraged his men as 
he was borne to the rear, and his gun was 
effectively served to the eloseof the battle. 
- Finding this artillery fire very severe 
the enemy, at about half-past nine o'clock, 
massed their infantry on their right, under 
the cover of the woods, and crossing the 
river, advanced in formidable numbers to 
turn the left flank of the Southrons. The 
3rd Arkansas regiment received them with 
a terrible fire, which drove them back in 
haste and disorder across the run and into 
the forest shelter. Thoir flag, a handsome 
silk banner, fell into the hands of the Ar 
kansians. Enraged at their repulse, they 
turned their cannon on the point, and dis- 
charged a flood of cannister, which tore 
through the woods and undergrowth with- 
out any injury to the Confederates, who 
were protected on their flank by entrench - 
ments and a thick forest cover. 

An hour later, the Federals made thei 
final effort on the right flank and centre of 
the Southrons. Here no entrenchment 
protected the flank, but a mountain rose 
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frcm the river. Up the wooded sides of 
this an infantry force amounting to four 
thousand men were seen attempting to 
inarch to gain, if possible, the rear of 
Jackson's line. The location of the hill 
was such that they could- not fire effective- 
ly until they crossed the river; and as 
they attempted to lbrm and deploy, ir* 
order to a charge, the 12th Georgia fired 
severdi rapid volleys of musketry into 
them, which instantly checked. their ad- 
vance. At the same time, Shumaker's 
guns were directed to the point in the 
Voods in which they were known to be 
crowded, and completed their discomfiture • 
by playing upon them with destructive 
effect. In the intervals of fire, the voices 
of Northern officers were heard in des- 
pairing colloquy with their men and with 
each other on this wise: Brigadier to 
Colonel. " Why in the hell don't you charge 
on them? Havn't yeu heard the order V 7 
Colonel. " Yes, but the men won't do it, 
and I'll be damned if I can. I can't carry 
them on my shoulders !" a 

The Southern Are was too hot to bo 
borne; the regiments on the hill-side re- 
treated rapidly and in disorder to the 
turnmke, and at half-past two o'clock, the* 
whole force of infantry, artillery and cav- 
alry was moving in a confused mass to 
the rear, carrying their wounded in twen- 
ty ambulances, and leaving many of their 
killed, with a large number of knapsacks, 
canteens and muskets, scattered through* 
the fields and.aloag the forest road. 

The loss of the Confederates in this ao 
tion was six killed, thirty-one wounded, 
and twelve missing. The enemy's loss 
was not less than three -hundred in killed 
and wounded. One of their 12-pounders 
was crippled, and with difficulty removed 
from the field. They retreated from the 
assault in rout and disorder. Under such 
circumstances, it would seem hard to 'treat 
this battle r.s resulting in anything but a 
decided Confederate victory. Neverthe-' 
less, it becomes our duty once more to look 
upon it through the mysterious lens of the 
Yankee mind, which had the strange pow- 
er of inverting all objects and* falsifying 
all truths. The Northern account thus 
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-summed up the results of their move- . of traitor troops, and, Ohio home guards, 
ment: under a Col. Zeigler, came up to the place . 

"The reconnoissanoe proved entirely » H *h« steamer Boston, and upon the pre- 
succettful, affording information relative to text that the People of /Suyandotte had in- 
the enemy'-s strength which could not be \ vited ibe Southern attack, set fire to the 
ascertained from scouts." "Our loseU , town and reduced two-thirds of it to. 
ten killed and eleven wounded." "It i a ashes, including many dwellings of un- 
impossible to ascertain the loss of the | »appy Union men 1 Women and children 
enemy; it will not, however, fall slio/t L were turned homeless into the 



•of rive hundred killed and wounded, as 
our artillery did terrible execution !" a 

Although winter was fast approaching, 
^active military operations did not cease in 
West Virginia. Col. Jenkins, who had 
i>een left with his cavalry and a part of 
the Wise Legion in Fayette county, or- 
ganized a force of about four hundred 
horse, under «Col. Clark son', and on Sun- 1 



streets, 
made their homes 



after seeing all that 
comfortable pillaged or burned before their 
eyes, a This cowardly outrage added one 
more to the links of that chain which 
j must at last bind the North to a fate of last- 
ing infamy. 

After the' brave fight of Greenbrier 
Mountain, General Henry R. Jackson was 
detailed from his command, and sent on 



w . T , , , , important duty to Georgia. The depart- 

day, the 10th of November, suddenly de- I A r . . r -tr- • • 

J ' , . „ ' , I ment of tins region of Virginia was now 

scended upon the town of buyandotte, in, . .. t . r n T . 

T ., ' ' under the military control of Uen. Lonng, 

Cabell county, on the Ohio river, then I . 4 ,.• , 

'* . and movements were in progress which 

.held by a garrison of two hundred and lted in a eampaign in the d ead of 

fifty Federals, After a short resistance, I ^^ jn ^ npp<tf paf( Qf lhe Valleyi 

under tlie lead of a renowned officer, . 



After a short vesistanc 
the enemy gave way and took refuge in . 
<the houses, firing from the windows upon 
■the Southern cavalry, who were enclosed 
in the streets. Col. Clarkson dismounted 
jand ordered his men to do the same and 
follow him. In a few moments they broke 
open the doors and drove the Yankees* 
from house to bouse, kjlling and woundi; 
many, and finally compelling the surren- 
der of all surviving. The military pro- 
perty captured consisted of two hundred 
Enfield rifles, a large quantity of ammuni- 
tion, saddles, clothing and commissary 
stores, and a number of cavalry horses — 
ithe whole valued at not less than twenty- 
five thousand dollars. 6 

The object of the move being accom- 
plished, and it being impossible, with so 
small a force, without supplies or support 
<o hold the town, Col. Jenkins withdrew 
tils troops in safety. His aetion had been 
perfectly legitimate, and according to the 
4aws of war j he attacked a tou n held by a 
regular force of the enemy, overcame 
them, and took nothing but public military 
-spoils. Nevertheless, the next day a body 

a Special dispatch to Cincinnati Com- 
mercial, Oct. 4. Whig, Oct. 14th. 

b Letter of N., Nov. 14. Examiner, 
Dee. 2nd. 



whose advance was attended by decided 
success, but at a cost ol great suffering to 
his army. This will be the subject of a 
narrative soon to be made. Tlte brigade 
of Col. Taliaferro was withdrawn towards 
Staunton. Camp Bartow was only occu- 
pied by scouts and a picket force, and the 
Confederate line of defence was drawn 
back and established at the pass at Alle- 
ghany Mountain, fourteen miles from the 
Greenbrier river, and about the same dis- 
tance from Monterey. Here Col. Edward 
Johnson was in command, with about 
twelve hundred men, consisting of the 
I2th Georgia, 31st Virginia, under Major 
Bqykin, two companies of Col. Baldwin's 
52nd Virginia, Hansboron&lrs and Kegel's 
battalions and eight six pounders, the Lee 
battery, under the veteran Anderson, and 
the Rockbridge battery, under Capt. Mil- 
ter. Under the increasing cold of winter, 
rendered more intense by the keen air of 
the mountains, these brave and hardy men 
maintained their post, with all the hard- 
ships of a seanty supply of blankets and 
food, and the discouragement of isolation 
from comrades and homes. 



a Wheeling Intcdligenecr. 
Nov. 22. 
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' Leamiag that most of the Confederate 
forces had been withdrawn, the enemy at 
Cheat Mountain and Huttonsville once 
more essayed an advance. On Thursday, 
the 12th of December, they marched from 
their encampments in a column five thou- 
xsand strong, under Gen. R. H. Milroy, an 
officer now about to open his career in 
Virginia, and whose subsequent course 
was as inglorious as it was cruel and op- 
pressive* Early on the morning of the 
12th their advance oame suddenly upon 
the Southern scouts at Slavin's Crossing, 
three miles in advance of Camp Bartow 
and were received with a well armed vol- 
ley, which killed eighteen men. a This 
check halted the column. The scouts re- 
tired rapidly through the woods, and ar- 
rived in Col. Johnson's camp about dtssk, 
where they reported the threatening ad- 
vance. Preparations were instantly made 
to give the foe a hot reception. But that 
% xiight they did not appear. 
' At four o'clock on the morsing of Fri- 
day, the 1 3th ef December, the long roll 
was sounded and the Southrons turned put 
for battle. The enemy came on, guided 
by a traitor named Slavin, and having in 
their ranks one company of tories from 
West Virginia, b At eight o'clock they ap- 
peared, and immediately made a rush, 
with more than two thousand men, \o 
seize, if possible, a commanding hill oh 
the left Hank of the Confederates, in rear 
of their tents. Here they were met by 
the 31st Virginia, the 12th Georgia, and 
Hansborough's and Reger's troops,, and a 
severe and bloody struggle ensued, often 
with fighting hand to hand. The South- 
rons fired destructive volleys, and then 
charged with the bayonet, driving the foe 
down the declivity before them. In a 
skirt of woods near the road, they were 
rallied and heavily reinforced, and again 
advanced up the mountain. Again the 
small body of Confederates met them with 
heroic constancy j the men of the 31st Vir- 
ginia, most of whom were from the North 
West, displayed a dashing and stubborn 
courage, which drew upon them the plau- 



o Letter in Lynchburg Republican, dated 
P«>c. 14.- 

b Letters of T. S^ Dispatch, Dec 18th 
and 28th. 



dits of their comrades. Major Boykin led 
tkem with dauntless spirit. Col. Johnson- 
was seen everywhere along his lines,, 
dressed in the plain clothing of a moun- 
taineer, and fighting with a musket, which 
be loaded and fired with rapidity and 
skill. Finding his men bard pressed by 
numbers, be grasped his musket in his 
left hand, and eefzing a heavy. baton of 
wood in his right, he brandished it over 
his head, and encouraging his troops in a 
voice of thunde^ rushed upon the foe. 
Hia men charged with fury — broke the 
Federal ranks, and drove them headlong 
down the' mountain's side, killing many 
wkh the bayonet, capturing others who 
were not fleet enough to escape, and ut- 
terly routing them from that part of the 
field. In this severe encounter Captain 
Mayneham was shot through the heart 
and instantly killed ; Capt. Thompson, 
after being surrounded by the enemy, gal- 
lantly extricated himself, but soon after- 
wards received two bullets, r ne through 
the arm and the other through the body, 
and fell mortally wounded ; Col. Hansbo- 
rough and Captains Deshler and Reger 
were severely wounded, and many brave 
men fell in the very moment of victory. 



Meamwhite, on th^ right of the road the 
enemy pushed a heavy column forward 
through the woods, and gaining the shel- 
ter of a field in which a quantity of felled 
trees, stumps, brushwood and undergrowth 
formed a sort of breastwork, they opened a 
severe fire of musketry upon the Southern 
lines. This was answered with great 
spirit, but the small number of the Con- 
federates were unable, with musket vol- 
leys, to drive out the swarming ranks who, 
from their hiding places among the tim- 
ber, kept up an incessant and galling 
shower of bullets. Captain Anderson now 
brought his battery to bear on them, and 
threw into their midst a torrent of round 
shot and cannister, which dashed their 
timber defences to pieces and made tha 
place too hot to hold them. They fled 
from the point on which his fire was di- 
rected. Seeing a number of men half 
concealed among the fallen logs not more 
than four hundred yards from his position, 
and believing them t6 be the Southern 
pickets, Captain Anderson exposed hinw 
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•self beyond the, south works, and called to , 
them to come into the trenches. He had 
hardly spoken before they fired a full 
round of musketry, and the brave old offi- 
cer fell dead from his horse. He had been 
in three wars, and is said to have taken 
part in fifty eight battles and skirmishes, 
falling at last in defence of the land he 
loved, a His death caused deep sorrow 
among his comrades. Lt. W. W. Hard- 
wicke, of Lynchburg, took his place in 
command of the battery, and his guns, 
with those of Capt. Miller, were worked 
so rapidly and well that the crowded ranks 
of the enemy in the timber were shattered 
at every shot. They could not stand the 
fire. At one o'clock they broke and ran, 
seeking the shelter of the woods in their 
rear, and half an hour afterwards they 
were flying in utter rout before the Con- 
federates, who pursued them for nearly 
two miles down the mountain. In their 
flight they cast away knapsacks, .canteens, 
blankets and hats. They returned to 
Cheat Mountain disheartened aud almost 
disorganized. No army could have suf- 
fered a more marked and disgraceful de- 
feat. They left eighty dead on the field, 
and as their ambulances had been run- 
ning to the rear for hours, their loss in 
killed and wounded was probably not less 
than four hundred. The Southern loss 
was twenty-five killed and ninety-seven 
wounded, b 

Having given the facis of this brilliant 
battle, we must now look at their inverted 
and deceptive image in the Northern mir- 
ror of falsehood. A special dispatch from 
Cheat»Mountain to Cincinnati said : "Yes- 
terday the' hardest and best fought battle 

' of the war was fought at Alleghany camp, 
Bocahontas county, Virginia. The Union 
loss is about thirty ; the rebels lost over 
two hundred. The rebels. set fire to their 
camp and retreated to Staunton. Our 
forces left the field in good order " !!* 

The disappointment and rage of the 
routed Yankees found vent in a deed of 

. malignity, which must be noted. On the 
Greenbank road they went to the house of 



a Dispatch, Dec. 23rd. 
6 Compare letters in Lynchburg. 
c Telegram, Dec. 14 j copied in Exam- 
iner Dec. 18th. 



an aged woman eighty-two ye"ars old, de- 
stroyed her furniture, carried off her pro- 
visions, and broke to pieces her cooking 
utensils. When Col. Johnson heard of 
her destitute condition, he sent her a sack 
of flour and a few other necessaries from 
his camp, which probably saved her frem 
star/ing. a 

Leaving now the mountain campaign of 
Virginia, we must return to the lines of 
the Potomac, where events were occurring 
which, although not decisive or far-reach- 
ing in. their immediate iufluence, were of 
grave bearing upon the subsequent pro* 
gress of the war. We have seen that, after 
the disastrous rout at Manassas, the North- 
ern War Department had called General 
McClellan to the command of their army, 
and that, for reasons deemed sufficient, 
the Confederates did not attempt to cross 
the Potomac and capture Washington city. 
For many months after McClellan assumed 
command, his whole energies were de- 
voted to the task of reorganizing his army. 
Recruits were found in sufficient num- 
bers, but past experience and his sedulous 
care for his own reputation alike admon- 
ished him to undertake no hazardous en- 
terprises. He drilled his troops with in- 
cessant diligence, hoping to convert them 
into soldiers, and to supply the want ©f 
true courage and enthusiasm by the habits 
of discipline. Having adopted the theory 
that the future of the war could be con- 
trolled, to a very great extent, by the use 
o.f artillery, he spared neither time nor 
money in providing field pieces of the 
most approved character and metal. Ri- 
fled guns, Napoleons, howitzers and 
§mooth bores were mounted in numbers 
such as few armies had ever known be- 
fore. He made also great efforts to bring 
his cavalry up to something like an ap- 
proach te the Southern standard. His 
men were generally so awkward and un- 
skilful in riding, that the ordinary evolu- 
tions of the trot and gallop unhorsed them. 
To guard against such disasters, a saddle 
of a peculiar form, very high, before and 
behind, with straps to secure the rider in 
his seat, was introduced, but it was soon 



a Letter of T. S. from Camp Alleghany, 
Deo. 21. 
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found that this contrivance was worse 
than useless, because it cramped the 
movements of the horseman, prevented 
him from uniting the power of stirrups 
and sabre in a sweeping cut, and placed 
him almost at the mercy of a skilful an- 
tagonist Against all obstacles and all 
impatient urgency, McClellan pursued his 
Way with firmness. For four months after 
the battle of Manassas be scarcely ven- 
tured even to send out a foraging party or 
to make a reconnoissance of six miles 



was essential to conceal the work as long 
as possible from the enemy, to avoid the 
fire of their war ships from the river. A 
thick belt of pines skirted the bank in 
front, and trees were planted on each side, 
to shut in the spot from the reaches of the 
river above and below. The work went 
on steadily, but in silence. It is a fact il- 
lustrative of the fidelity not only of the 
soldiers, but of the people inhabiting this 
region, that though many weeks were 
passed in building these batteries, their 



from his camps. But whenever a move existence was never betrayed to the ene-, 
of any kind was made, it was generally my. The Federal cruisers ran constantly 
in heavy force, and special care was taken up and down the river, peering with keen 
to herald it in the papers of New York ' eyes into each suspicious thicket, and of- 
and Philadelphia as a brilliant success, ten throwing in shells to aid the search, 
though it had encountered no resistance, I yet they returned again and again to 

Washington with the report: "No batte- 
ries above Aquia*" Often the Confederate 



and never ventured within reach of a foe. 
During this time the Confederate troops 
were not idle, although they did not un- officers lay under the shade of the trees. 



dertake any infantry move promising 



lines of defence extended from the batte- 



and through their thick trunks and foliage 



broad influence upon the campaign. Their watched the approach and scrutiny of the 

hostile steamers, while, at a signal, the men 



ries at Acquia Creek, on au inlet of the ^ working on the batteries laid dojvn their 



Potomac twelve miles from Fredericks- 
burg, up through Stafford, Prince William, 
Fairfax and Loudon, to a point six miles 
beyond Leesburg, near the Shannondale 
Springs, in the last named county. Their 
numbers were, indeed, insufficient to make 
this a united line, but their infantry, artil- 
lery and cavalry were so posted as to be 
within reinforcing distance of each other 
and of each division upon a few hours' 
warning. 

To blockade the Potomac became an 
object of much interest to the Confede- 
rates. Along this river most of the sup- 
plies for McClelian's army, as well as coal 
for the Federal war steamers, were con«j 
veyed. The batteries at Aquia did not 
command the channel. Steamers and I 
sailing vessels were entirely beyond their 
reach in ordinary navigation. After care- 
ful reconnoisances for a suitable position, 



. „ , . , , i r special command of the artillerists 

the Southern engineers selected a reach of l 



spades and rested in profound silence un- 
til the enemy withdrew, a 

To get the guns to these works was a 
task .of immense labor and difficulty. They 
were nine inch columbiads, and were 
transported under the direction of Lieut. 
Simms, of the Confederate' Navy, from 
Brooke's station on the. railroad, to the 
batteries, a distance of twenty one miles. 
They were slung between large wheels, 
and hauled *by oxen and horses over the 
rough and sandy roads of Stafford. By 
the first of September a sufficient number 
had been brought up, and within a few 
weeks thereafter fourteen guns were 
'mounted in three batteries about half a 
fmile from each other. Gen. Trimble 8 
brigade was assigned to man and defend 
them. Commander^rederick Chatard, of 
the I^ivy, aided by Lieut. McCorkle, had 

The 



the river near Evansport, between the 
Occoquan and Chapowamsic, and- about 
• twenty-eight • miles below Alexandria. 1 
Here the Potomac is one and seven-eighths 
of a mile wide. Preparations for con- 
structing the batteries were commenced 
about the middle of August. The utmost 
caution and secresy were observed, as it 



men were at first inexperienced and un- 
skilful, but by the sedulous care of the na- 
val officers, they were soon trained to the 
rapid and expert handling of these heavy 
guns. The suspicions of the enemy hav- 



a MS. letters from Lt. D. 
April 3rd, 1863. • 



P. McCorkle, 
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ing been excited, in order to draw their 
attention to another spot, Colonel Wade 
Hampton ordered. the' artillery of his Le- 
gion to go to Freestone Point, about four 
miles above, and present the appearance 
of throwing up a u masked battery.'* This 
stratagem was perfectly successful. The 
Federal flotilla forthwith repaired to the 
point, and a heavy fire was opened on 
both sides. Captain Lee had charge of 
"Long Tom," captured at Manassas, and 
fired some veTy effective shots, which cut 
up the steamers severely. . They hauled 
off, and one of them, the Planet, ran down 
the river and was sunk at 40 minutes past 
7. o'clock, ten minutes after a collision be- 
tween her and a steamer which was 
• coming up. How far the rapid sinking of 
the Planet may have been caused by her 
previous injuries did not appear, a The 
Evansport works remained undiscovered. 
On the night of the 14th of October, the 
guns were all mounted, the trees in front 
cut nearly through, and everything made 
ready for unmasking. On the morning of 
the 15th the Federal steamer Pocahontas 
passed down, followed very quickly by 
the Seminole. The trees fell, and the bat- 
tery opened. The Pocahontas having 
nearly passed before the point was uncov- 
ered, escaped. But the Seminele was 
roughly handled. She was taken by sur- 
prise in front of the upper battery. She 
could not safely retreat, and therefore ran 
boldly down, exchanging broadsides with 
the shore guns. She was struck thirteen 
times — eight times by 9-inch shells, which 
shattered her severely ; her crew could 
hardly have escaped less by such damage 
on her decks, but it was not made known*. 
The batteries and their men were unin- 
jored. e 

■These formidable works being now fully 
disclosed, caused great consternation 
among the Federal shipping in the river. 
A fleet of some hundreds of vessels were 
arrested and lay. in a confused mass six 
miles below the batteries. At night some 
attempted to pass, but were received with 

a Compare account in Baltimore Sun, 
Sept. 30, with letter of " Personne," 
Charleston Courier, in Dsipatch Nov. 7. 

b Fredericksburg Recorder, Oct. 18th. 
Charleston Courier, tl Personne." 



so destructive a fire that two were aban- 
doned and fell into the hands of. the 
Southrons, while the steam tugs which 
were towing them with difficulty escaped 
up the river. This abortive effort con- 
firmed the blockade. The Pawnee ran 
by under full steam on the 17th, but re- 
ceived severe injury. A shell exploded in 
her quarter, bursting a hole through her * 
bottom, which sent her men to the pumps 
to keep her above water. Some weeks 
later the steam sloop Pensacola passed 
down in a dark night, suffering but little 
injury, by reason of some neglect in the 
look-outs of the upper battery. But these 
were exceptions too few and hazardous to 
encourage Federal vessels generally to 
follow their example. For nearly five 
months from the middle of October, the 
blockade of the Potomac was complete 
and effective — far more effective than any 
that Mr. Lincoln's war fleets had been, 
able to establish before any Southern port. 
The results upon the Northern inte/esls 
and war measures was serious and op- 
pressive. It became necessary to unload 
the freight vessels on the Maryland shore, 
six miles below the mouth of the Chapo- . 
wamsic, and wagon their contents fifteen 
miles, over wretched roads, to a point sev- 
eral miles above the batteries, where they 
were again loaded into vessels for'Wash 
ington. More, than two hundred wagons 
were thus constantly employed. Yet the 
suffering in Washington for want of coal 
and other necessaries was very great. 
Hundreds of army horses died for want of 
forage. The loss in money inflicted on 
the North by the blocka/le was estimated 
at many millions of dollars. Mr. Chand- 
ler, a member of the House of Representa- 
tives from Pennsylvania, spoke bitterly of 
these losses, besides, the disgrace 'of the 
government in being thus blockaded in its 
own Capital. 

So stern was the pressure of this woe, 
that the Federal authorities held out the* 
hopes of large rewards to vessels which 
would run the blockade. Gen. Hooker, 
who then commanded in the city limits, 
caused notices to be inserted in the papers 
that it was a* very rare thing for a shot 
from the batteries to strike a vessel. These 
falsehoods were repeated in some South- 
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ern papers, and brought unmerited cen-t other troops, and Stuart's caralry was con- 



sure upon the artillerists. The facts suf- 
ficiently vindicate them. Vessels fre- 
quently made the attempt for three 
months, during which time seven were 
sunk and one hundred and twenty-three 
werejnjured. a The risk *vas found too 
great, and for two months before the mid- 
dle of March, no vessels passed except a 
few schooners oY the smallest size, which 
hugged the Maryland shore in the darkest 
nightf, and thus escaped. 

Notwithstanding the angry clamor of 
the Congress and the Northern papers, 
McClellan steadily refused to encounter 
the hazard of a land attack on the batte- 
ries. He sent twenty-five thousand men 
to the lines around Budd's Ferry, on the 
Maryland shore, opposite Evansport, and 
threw up an earth-work, on which guns of 
heavy calibre were mounted — some, of 
the renowned Whitworth pattern, from 
which much effect was hoped. They 
opened fire about the first of November, 
and continued it almost daily for four 
months, expending powder and ball at a 
cost of half a million of dollars, with no 
harm to the Confederates save the wound- 
ing of three men and the occasional dis- 
placement of some earth covering. The 
Southern batteries very seldom replied, re- 
serving their ammunition for better ob- 
jects. The Federal ships were equally 
impotent in their attacks. ' They never 
ventured a bombardment within effective 
range. Occasionally they assembled and 
opened fire, but at such a distance as to 
render their, own guns and those in the 
batteries equally harmless, b 

While these blockading measures were 
in progress on the river, the army under 
Johnston and Beauregard advanced nearer 
and nearer to Washington, and throwing 
forward strong picket forces, occupied in» 
succession three hills — Munson's, Mason's; 
and Ball's — from which the dome of the 
Capital and the more elevated buildings of 
the city were plainly in sight. General 
Longstreei's brigade, with the 13th and 
7th Virginia, and the Washington Artille- 
ry, were in advance until relieved by 



stantly engaged in scouting. The enemy 
had been ariven from these hills after 
some skirmishing, in which they made but 
a feeble stand. Earthworks and en- 
trenchments of very light charactef were 
thrown up, and mounted at some points 
with mock guns. The object of the Con- 
federate commanders was not to make 
regular seige approaches to Washington, 
but, if possible, to draw out McClellan's 
army to a general engagement. For this 
purpose the Southern host beleaguered 
every avenue of egress," waved the flags of 
forty regiments in the face of the foe, and 
ofiered battle so defiantly that the North- 
ern papers announced that a great strug- 
gle was at hand, as it seemed to them im- 
possible that McClellan, with'nis more nu- 
merous army, should submit to such indig- 
nity. But he carefully avoided the en- 
countei. His caution approached near to 
timidity. He had, indeed, much to fear, 
for in the few movements he permitted, 
his troops met with disasters which were 
not adapted to increase his confidence. 

On Wednesday, the 11th of September, 
a body of two thousand three hundred 
Federals, consisting oC Vermont, New 
York and Indiana infantry,a company of 
cavalry, and Griffin's United States bat- 
tery, all under* Col. Stevens of the New 
York 79th, started from the Chain bridge, 
near Washington, and advanced on the 
Leesburg road to Lewinsville, seven miles 
from the bridge. Here they took posses- 
sion of all the roads, posted .their troops so 
as to command each approach, planted 
their battery, and threw out skirmishers. 
Their intention was to erect field fortifi- 
cations on a hill near the road-crossing, o 
Early in the day they drove in the South- 
ern pickets. Col. Stuart made disposi- 
tions to attack them. His force consisted 
of only three hundred and five men, fromr 
the 13th Virginia, two pieces of the Wash- 
ington Artillery, under Capt. Rosser, and a 
company of cavalry — about four hundred 
and fifty men in all. The Southrons ad- 



a MS. letter from Confederate officer. 
b MS. mem. from Com. Chatard. 



a Statement of Lieut. Hancock, of Indi- 
ana, in G. M.'s letters, Sept. 17. Dispatch, 
Sept. 19, compare with Washington Star, 
Sept. .12. 
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Vanced rapidly, but cautiously, in skirm-v 
ishing order, and gaining the shelter of a 
porn field and skirt of woods near the 
enemy, opened a hot fire. Griffin's bat- 
tery replied, but shot far over head. The 
two pieces of the Confederates were skil- 
fully managed, shifting their positions 
rapidly, and firing from every point of ad- 
vantage; their skirmishers were equally 
active, running from one side of the field 
to another, and darting among the trees, 
keeping up an incessant fire, which told 
with effect on the enemy. In two hours 
after the fight commenced the Federals 
we're in retreat, which soon became a 
rapid flight, leaving two killed and two 
mortahy wounded, besides a small har- 
vest of muskets, hats and knapsacks on 
the field, carrying with them seven dead 
and nine wounded, and losing also six 
prisoners. The Confederates had not a 
man killed or wounded. But McClellan 
comforted Lincoln and the W.ar Depart- 
ment by assuring them that Griffin's bat- 
tery silenced the enemy's, and that the 
men behaved admirably under fire, con- 
cluding his report with the dismal words; 
i; We shall have no more Bull Run affairs" ft 
In an address to his men soon after this 
affair, Gen. McClellan sought to cheer 
them by saying : " We have made our last 
retreat; we have seen our last defeat/' 
How far his truth as a military witness, or 
his inspiration as a prophet, have been 
vindicated, the subsequent course of our 
history will disclose. 

[to be continued] 



PR^TERITA. 

BY S, D.*D. 

I see through the shadows nightly 

The dream of a girlish face, 
That comes like a spirit lightly, 

With a form of most exquisite grace. 
And there's life in the orient glowing, 

That reeks from her crystalline cheek; 
There are lips with low music o'erflowing, 

There are looks that are loving and 
. meek. 



a Northern accuunfp Dispatch, Sept. 16. 



And I clasp a soft hand in my gladness. 

And wonder at meeting her there ; 
For I knew of a heart-breaking madrfcss, 

A parting once made in despair. 
But the night into spring-time is changing; 

The winds into symphonies sweet; 
And I see the bright butterfly ranging 

The gardetl of flowers at my feet. 

Mellow voices of laughter and singing 
(It is long since I heard them before), 

Arise like the summer wind, bringing 
Sweet sounds from a far remote shore. 

And the voices are murmuring nearer, 
I know every one by its tone, 

! sounds than all melody dearer, 

That come from the days that are gone. 

But ah ! 'tis a dream, a dream only : 
I wake, and the murmurs are hushed ; 

1 had slumbered, (my life is so lonely,) * 

O'er a flower that was faded and 
crushed. 
Long ago, as a love-pledge 'twas given, 

By a hand that I clasp no more, 

For a grave-~but my heart is all riven 
By a wound to its innermost core. 

In camp, Dec, 28, 1863. 



EVELYN LOCHAVEL. 

BY ANDERSON. 

Julhor of u Boarding an Engineer" ■' Pas- 
sion and Principle" §c. 

CONCLUDED. 



CHAPTER V. - 

OUR HERO HAS A RIVAL. 

As Charles was driving out of the vil- 
lage, after the last visit of which I was 
telling you, he met Dr. Gilmer. 

"Why, hallo, Charles !" cried the Dr., 
"where are you driving to at such Jehu 
speed ?" 

" Going out home," replied Charles, 
drawing in his horses. "I have just been 
down to the village." 

"Anything of interest going on to take 
you down this time of the week;" asked 
the Doctor. 
I "Nothing at all," he replied, laconically, 
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leaning over the side of the buggy, to mtke 
a critical examination of the little bays* 
foaming flanks. 

" A quizical expression eame into the Doc- 
tor's face, and he watched Char'es slowly 
while he made that examination of his 
horses. When it was finished, ha locked into 
Lis face, and breaking into a laugh, said, 
"Why, man, what has come over you ? You 
used never to go to town except en court 
days, and now I understand you are always 
there." 

"I am sure a bachelor can have court 
day whenever he chooses," replied Charles, 
still anxiously observing bis foaming horses 
"Oho," cried the Doctor, exultingly. "So 
the wind lays that way does it ?" Look- 
ing away from Charles, he whistled a bar 
or two of music, then turning to him again, 
he said, with an air of deeper interest, 
'Charles, is it true that you are devoting 
yourself to that new schoolmistress ? I 
meant to have had some fine sport there 
myself. I don't consider it exactly fair 
that you have cut in during my absence, 
and gotten so far ahead of me." 

I am. not ahead of you. ' I have made 
no progress in her favor," said Charles in 
a tone which was meant to be very plea- 
sant and candid, but which, in truth, was 
rather dejected. "Some good friend has 
made a more favorable impression for you, 
in your absence, than I have been able to 
win for myself, with all my.attention.3." 

The Doctor could not conceal his de- 
light. "O, yaen," he cried, "if that is so, 
I'll encer the lists fairly with you. Let's 
see who will win the race." 

"I don't believe I design entering the 
lists, myself," said Charles, untying a knot 
in his whip. Raising his head and ob- 
serving that the Doctor was regarding him 
with an expression of mild astonishment, 
he added, with a confused, sickly smile, 
"In fact, Doctor, I believe I am not a mar-, 
rying man." 

"I am," replied the Doctor, frankly, 
"That is, provided- everything suits," he 
added, in a jocufar tone. "By the way, 
Charles, what of the fortune, I must be 
sure of that before I become too deeply 
entangled." 

M I can't say I am sure," replied Charles, 
cutting the off-hand bay, in an excited 



manner. "I have never enquired about 
her fortune." 

"Ah, it doesn't matter to a lucky dog like 
you, born with a silver spoon in your 
mouth, but it is a matter of most confound- 
ed importance to me, I'll assure you," the 
Doctor said, with comical earnestness. 

Charles was too much engaged quieting 
his restive horses to reply, and the Doctor 
continued : 

"You see I shall have to go to right much 
expense on her account. I am not pre- 
sentable to her in "this garb, and it will 
take about all of my cash on hand to lay 
in a proper outfit. Did you ever see such 
a shabby looking dog ?" 

Charles ran his eyes up and down the 
Doctor's figure with an expression of un- 
complimentary assent. 

Observing it, the Doctor asked in afidge- . 
ty manner, "Look here, there is no danger 
of my . encountering her this evening, I 
hope, one such meeting might spoil all." 

"There is no danger of her recognizing 
you, except by instinct as she has never 
met you,'* replied Charles, in a slightly 
sarcastic tone. "Good evening," he fried, 
'giving the rein to his impatient horses, and 
starting off. 

It was not altogether a bad idea of the 
Doctor's, to be desirous of shunning an 
encounter with any ore on whom he was * 
anxious to make a favorable impression. 
He certainly was not appearing to that ad- 
vantage which dress is said to give a man. 
He slackened his speed as he approached 
the village, not desiring to ride by the Col- 
onel's in the full glare of daylight. It was 
quite twilight when he reached town, and 
was riding by the Colorfel's yard, congratu- 
lating himself that there was no one visi- 
ble, when just then the gate opened, and 
a young lady issued forth. It was Miss 
Lochavel, he saw at a glance. His only 
consolation was in the thought that she 
did not kmow him, but just as he was pass- 
ing her, a woman ran out of a house on 
the opposite side of* the street, screaming 
"Doctor. Doctor! for the love of mercy 
stop and see my baby ! It's got the croup." 
The Doctor rode resolutely forward, pre* 
tending not to hear, but she shrieked all 
the louder, "Doctor, Doctor Gilmer ! ?f Oh, 
dear, thought the Doctor, the thing is oat 
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now. "Stop ami see my baby, if you 
please j it's got tbe croup dreadful bad." 

It was useless for the Doctor to feign deaf* 
z>ess any longer. There was no help for it 
now, he must stop and seethe baby — 
which he did in the worst humor imagina- 
ble. The condition of his temper was not 
improved by seeing that Miss Lochavel, 
after hearing his name, seemed to be ob- 
serving him with an air of interest. "Con- 
found — a baby— that has the croup," the 
Doctor muttered to himself, as he dis- 
mounted, and "confound a croupy baby," 
he continued to mutter at intervals, when* 
ever its mother was far enough away to 
make that expression a safe one. 

Doctor Gilmer was one of those contra- 
dictory characters which we meet almost 
every day in actual life and yet, it is so 
difficult to give them an air of reality in a 
book. In such characters, each good seems 
balanced by an s^ril j still there are times 

" when virtue surmounts every vice. Had 
Doctor Gilmer be'en a'man of wealth and 

. leisure, he would have passed smoothly 

, through life, exciting probably the admira- 
tion of many. But unfortunately, that 
command, u Bj the sweat of thy brow, 
thou shat earn thy bread," had fallen hea- 
vily upon him. Never was there a nature 
formed with more exquisite capacity for 
doing nothing, yet there never lived 
a- man with a stronger desire for pos- 
session. His. self-indulgent habits, his 

' ^een appreciation of the beautiful, his ar- 
tistic tastes and poetic fancy, made him 
crave that wealth which would enable 

. .him to live in luxury, surrounded in reality 
hy those achievements of art and genius 
pf which he so loved to dream. As a phy- 
sician, he might have been distinguished; 

. for often, what appeared incomprehensi- 

. ble to other men, he could understand at a 
glance. But so soon as the novelty wore 
•way, he would throw it aside, and seize 
upon. some new hobby, neglect everything 
else until that, too, was exhausted. He 
was a man of extraordinary mental pow- 
ers, in fact a genius, but he was wayward 
and capricious, the creature of whim and 
caprice. Thus his fine faculties, and bright 
attainments, were as useless to himself and 
Others, as so much vapor that has escaped 
from a steam boiler. His, head was a 



mighty machine, finished off, without an 
equipoise. The Doctor was fond .of certain 
dissipations, too, only moderately fond of 
them. It is true, there were stories of a 
very fast youth, but the Doctor was getting 
on in years, rather, and of course was less 
addicted to such follies. The Doctor was 
very amiable, and kind hearted, a great 
favorite, especially with Col. Babney 
who always insisted he was rot dissipated 
enough to hurt. There were certain other 
stories, of a more sentimental character, 
connected with the Doctor's youth, which 
I may as well tell you while I am telling 
about him. It all happened so long ago, 
though, that it cannot come under the head 
of tattling — rather a matter of history, Is 
it not? People who remembered the Doc- 
tor's youth, talked of an early and a bu- 
ried love. They said be was engaged to a 
beautiful young girl. She sickened — all 
his skill could not save her— she died, and 
it was pitiful to see his passionate grief. 
For years he gave himself up to gloom 
and sadness, shunning all society. But by 
and by, when he came back to the world, 
he discovered a wonderful partiality for 
the society of wealthy women. They even 
went so far as to say, he courted all the 
women he met who could give tolerably 
strong evidence of riche9. So the story 
got abroad .that the Doctor was a fortune 
hunter. He had very much given up this 
haif-way sort of love-making when Eve- 
lyn came to the village, but when he heard 
of her wealth he resolved to play the old 
game again, only with more caution. 

The Doctor had but few advantages in 
the way. of personal appearance. He was 
small and ill-shaped. His beard was fee- 
ble, and his hair, like that of Uncle Ned, 
celebrated in song, didn't grow in the place 
where it ought to have grown. The Doc- 
£r bad one advantage, though, he bad the 
finest and most expressive eyes I ever saw 
They seemed to come nearer speaking than 
any eyes I have ever known. The Doctor 
had one other peculiarity — his hands. I 
was never in his company for a moment 
without being pleasantly impressed with 
his hands. They were small and white, 
and his fingers tapered like a soft-banded 
girl's. There was more expression about 
them than any hands I ever saw. I hare 
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*een him expressing emotion by a jesture,» 
or simply by the position in which he held 
his hands. I never saw any other person 
who had this peculiarity. 

Few men understood better the art'of 
making themselves agreeable than Dr. Gil- 
mer, so that, after all Evelyn had heard, she 
was not disappointed when she met him. 
Like many ugly people with fine eyes, he 
made their light throw into obscurity the 
homlier portions of hit face. She forgot, 
while listening to his fine flow of language, 
that the lips which uttered it were not 
classically shaped. His manner was at- 
tentive and flattering — there seemed to be 
an entire forgetfulness of self, and per- 
fect absorption in the remarks of those 
with whom he conversed. After Dr. Gil- 
mer's first visit to Evelyn, his attentions to 
her became incessant. He carried her 
flowers, he sang for her, and his voice was 
deep and rich ; he loaned her books, and 
wrote for her criticisms, upon what they 
read, and epigrams— *he made sketches of 
the wild mountain scenery. He managed 
always to occupy her attention by some 
achievement of his polished pen or pencil. 
Then she no longer took her walks and 
rides with Henry alone. Dr. Gilmer almost 
always joined her. No one could bet- 
ter/descant upon the charms of nature — or 
poiqt out its undiscovered beauties. In 
his desultory education, he had neglected 
neither geology nor botany, so that he could 
tell her something new of almost every 
fragment of rock they saw, or something 
beautiful of each pretty little bud that dared 
to bloom in that chill mountain soil. Or 
in their little boat rides, seated at her feet, 
he would sing to her — songs full of love 
and passion, gazing all the time into her 
face, with his soft expressive eyes. And 
when the echo of Jiis deep voice reached 
them from the hills again, he would tell 
her in poetic language of the wild legefltis 
he had heard in the mountains around. 
• And this was not affectation in the Doctor, 
he felt all that he expressed. As soon as he 
knew Evelyn, he forgot all his mercenary 
schemes. The heart that had lain dormant 
so long, leaped into life again. Evelyn's 
manner, too, roused a delicious*hope in his 
bosom. . His keen sensibility, and powerful 
invagination made him quick to see and 
feel all those little acts, by which women 



express preference or dislike. A hundred 
times a week as Evelyn's manner varied, 
he passed through all the gradations of 
hope, from ecstacy f despair. 

Evelyn was always pleased to see him 
— she consulted him about her reading, 
her painting, and music ; and whertever 
there was anything she wanted expressed 
in more beautiful language than she conld 
command, she carried it to him. He was 
making himself necessary to her, and she 
was accepting his serviceswithout thought. 
She never asked herself why he so often 
sought her company, and she thought it 
was as natural for him to say pretty things 
as for the birds to sing,%nd the waters to 
flow. 

And Charles Ruscal, where was he all 
this time ? Away. Absenting himself. 
Shut upjn his great house alone, nursing 
gloomy, suspicious thoughts. Some wretched • 
influence is upon him ; 4ie closes his doors, 
and folding his arms, sits gazing moodily 
into the fire. Mrs. Cricket chirps and 
scolds, chatters and sings, but Charles nei- 
ther hears not heeds. He is gazing into the 
embers, striving hard to read the story of 
a life,. which is not written there. If he 
only knew something — anything — no mat- 
ter what, of that past which haunts him 
like an incubus — but he knows nothing— 
absolutely nothing. He is angry with him- 
self a hundred times for ever mentioning 
that German. It was her evident confu- 
sion, then that was sending all- those trou- 
blesome thoughts into his mind now. 
Charles feels hurt, indignant — takes it al- 
most as a personal affront, that the only 
woman that he can love, has had a prior 
attachment There are so many other wo- 
men whom he does not love— why could . 
it not have happened to some of them ? 
You see how unreasonable love will make 
people 1 He would have been angry, only 
he didn't know whom to be angry with; 
so he was gloomy, morose, a little eynical 
perhaps. He was going to stifle this pas- 
sion in its birth — give up this dream of 
love He had lived a long time without 
it, he could 50 back to the old life again. 
One thing he was resolved upon, he was 
not going back to give those German les- 
sons. This was the conclusion of the first 
week's meditations. The second, he be- 
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fan to think it whs not altogether polite, or 
•even gentlemanlike, to be making engage- 
ments with ladies, and breaking them in 
this way, without a word of explanation. 
What must she think of him ? he was afraid 
she was angry. This was the end of the 
second week's meditations. The third — an 
idea came into his mind, not boldly, rather 
slyly at first — an idea that after all it was 
not such an awful crime to haye loved- 
What right had he to hoot at second love? 
who bad never felt the first. There was 
something humiliating, too, in this thing of 
shunning a woman because he was afraid 
of loving her too much. He thought it 
would be more manly to go boldly forward 
let the consequences be what they would 
This idea was strengthening during the 
w%ole of the fourth week, and the expira- 
tion of a month, found him on his way to 
the village. 

. Evelyn met him very kindly. Charles 
looked anxiously, almost hopefully, into her 
face* for some symptom of anger or resent- 
ment. It was not there, her expression 
was quietly amiable, and Charles turned 
*way with a feeling: of painful disappoint- 
ment! After all it. had been a matter of 
'no importance to her, whether he stayed 
or came. • 

"Here are some German books I have 
brought yon," said Charles, going towards 
a table, to put down a package. 

Evelyn nodded her head without reply- 
ing. 

"I am afraid you have thought a little 
strangely of me," said Charles, awkwardly, 
still standing by the table, and looking over 
his shoulder at her, "that I did not come to 
give those lessons, as I promised." 

'•Why did you not come?" she asked 
simply. 

Charles was startled by so straight a 
question. Going near her, he said, half 
seriously, half laughingly, 

"I was afraid to come !" 

"Afraid of what V y she asked with sur- 
prise. "Did you think I could not learn?" 

" No," he replied, leaning his head on 
the back of his chair, not looking at her, 
"No; there was danger for me. Can't you 
Imagine what it was ?" 

' "No, sir. Is it removed *" she asked, 
evidently not understanding his meaning. 



"No, it is not removed. The danger is 
increased tenfold," replied Charles, raising 
his head and gazing into her eyes with an 
expression of passionate fondness. "But 
I no longer shun it. I court it." 

She could no longer misunderstand hi irk 
now, and yet she neither started nor blushed, 
nor turned pale, one of which she ought cer- 
tainly to have done; and I'm afraid you 
are disappointed she did not. Remember, 
at the very outset, she told you that her 
heart was dead. You, yourself, have seen 
how strongly impressed she was with the 
idea that she could never love agajn. You 
should not expect a girl with so strong a 
dash of sentiment in her^com position, to 
throw off th's dream of a -broken heart and 
blasted happiness, and accept the first loy: 
that is offered, just as any common matter- 
of-fact person would do. No, certainly net 
You must give her time. 



CHAPTER VI. 

CONTAINS A DECLARATION OF LOW. 

It was one of those warm mild days in 
winter, which. come sometimes like a pro. 
mise, to help us through the cold, dreary 
ones. 

Evelyn had gone out alone, through the 
fields for a walk. She passed a little 
wooden bridge which lay in her way, and 
resting on the rail, gazed over into the elear 
pebbly brook, with a feeling of calm en- 
joyment She nad taken off her hat, and 
her long, dark hair, uubound,- hung like u 
cloud around her. She was not aware oi 
the presence of any one,and she could not 
sup press a cry of surprise, when Dr. Gi! 
mer stepped on the bridge and spoke to 
her. 

,; What a lovely Ophelia you would make, 
with the aid of a few flowers," said the 
Doctor, resting his gnn on the bridge, and 
leaning oyer the rail beside her. 

U I could never make an Ophelia ; I have 
not her madness, or the cause for it." 

"Are you sure you have not the latter * w 
asked the Doctor earnestly. 

"Yes, sure," she answered, laughing 
"Why do you ask 3" 

"I sometimes tnink," said the Doctor, 
musingly gazing into the water, "I'iome 
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times tli ink a person of yonr tender feel- 
ings, and large heart, cannot go through 
life, shutting yourself out from all the 
sweetest emotions it is given us to know; 
at such times/' he continued turning from 
the water to her face, U I look around for 
the fortunate person upon whom you could 
have bestowed so rich a treasure as yonr 
heart." 

"And whom do you see?" she asked jest- 

i»gljr- 

* % So one who is worthy, and I am sure 
your ambition will prevent you ever be< 
stowing your love upon an unworthy ob- 
ject," he answered dejectedly. "I wish," 
he continued, "you would gratify my cu- 
riosity and give me your beau ideal of the 
man whom you would have become yonr 
Lord, your Governor, your King?" 

"I have brm in my mind's eye, floating 
out— -but I cannot explain. He must be, 
first of all, good and noble, and he must 
be that much cleverer than me that he can 
lead me, but not so much cleverer that I 
cannot follow him.' 1 

"Ah, me, what an awfully difficult task 
you will have to find such a man/ 1 

"I don't think so," replied Evelyn, art- 
lessly. 'I see them noble and clever 
enough, I don't despair of finding goodness 
too." . 

'•Listen to me, Miss Lochavel," he said 
softly, laying his hand upon hers. "Give 
me a place in your heart, and you can 
make me what you will. Your love would 
make me good." 

".No, oh no," cried Evelyn,. in a tone of 
distress, and struggling to free her hand. "I 
cannot make you good. I cannot make my- 
self good." 

"Don't turn from me," said, the Doctor, 
pleadingly. "Let me tell you how. much I 
love you. How I worship you.. Do you, 
cem you love me ?" he asked, bending for- 
ward with an eager glance- into her face. 
He saw only a look of troubled surprise 
there, and drawing back, he added gloom- 
ily, *4f you will not let me love, you, I 
have nothing left to live for." 

"You have known me too short a time 
lor such love as this," said Evelyn incred- 
ulously. 

Hpo- not think so," he cried, passionate- 
ly. The first hour I saw you I loved you 
—my heart acknowledged yon its queen., 



Why, if I had seen only your picture ? 
should have loved yon ; how could I resist 
all the charms of life?" he asked, with ar 
softly reprachful glance. Evelyn shunned 
his look, and he added with an impatient 
jesture, "1 could never make love by rule* 
and compass. If I loved you at once why 
need I wait years to tell you so?" I 
thought Miss Lochavel would be superior 
to such 'Conventionalism. I thought you* 
would understand me." 

Evdyn was strll leaning upon the rail 
with her face averted from him. At last 
she turned to him and said in a tone of 
deep, heartfelt sorrow, 

"Doctor, why have you roused me from 
my dream T I was so happy m your friend- 
ship." 

A sudden patter overspread the Doctors 
face, as he looked fondly into hen, then- 
bowing his head upon his hand, he said, in 
a tone of unutterable sadness, "Ah, yes. 
It is always thus — friendship— regard, any- 
thing bat that love which I crave more 
than life itself. O Miss Lochavel t yonr 
woman's heart weuld be touched with 
compassion, if you knew what a life of 
misery and privation mine has been. 'With 
me, no bud of hope has ever reached the 
flower. All are blighted. All. Other, 
people can win love fall and deep, while 
mine must ever be unretarned — or if a 
heart learns to throb for me, the cold finger 
of death stills its beatings. Evelyn, Eve- 
lyn, what have I done to merit such a fate 
from that heaven which is called just?" 

''Hush," said Evelyn, in a tone of gentle 
reproach, while tears . of compassion 
sprung to her eyes. 

"Forgive me," said he, "I did not mean 
to wound you, but when a man loves with 
his whole soul, as I have loved you, and 
finds it is all in vain, sorrow will make 
him selfish. I was learning contentment, 
or at least, I was starving out of my heart 
all desire for love when I met you. Yon 
came across ray path like a great tempta- 
tion, and I had no power to resist. What 
a fool I was ever to> think you could care) 
forme." 

"T da care* for you — care more for joa 
now than yon will believe. Ba t 

"Then why not l*et me love you," he 
asked, while his soil, trembling fingers 
again closed pleadingly upon her hand!. 
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and a flush of hope relighted his face. 1 
**Why not let me love you? As a proof of 
my great love for you, I am willing to wait 
months, or years, if you will only give me 
the slightest ray of hope, that you can ever 
return my love." 

"I cannot," she answered honestly, "I 
cannot. I am only your friend. I can 
promise to be t*o more. 1 ' 

"Then life is one long blank to me," said 
be, compressing his lips, while that ghastly 
pallor again overspread his face. "Woeld 
.your refusal could strike me dead, or that 
chis gurgling brook had power to destroy 
life, I might soon end it, with all its woes." 

An expression almost of contempt flit- 
ted over Evelyn's lace as she replied to 
•turn. 

"I did notexpect to hear thisfrem you, Dr 
^Gilmer. To see a man strong and talented) 
frith the world before him, and his destiny 
in his own hands, sicking thus beneath the 
-blow of disappointment, I cannot tell 
you what emotions it excites in me." 

The Doctor's face worked convulsed ly as 
lie replied: 

"You aire all ia die world that I care for 
What have I to live for?" 

"Men of your stamp, Dr. Gilmer are not 
generally deaf to the voice of ambition 5 
tiow easily you might win distinction. 
Your Creator has given you the capacity to 
entertain and instruct all around you. This 
is not all," she continued, in a low tone., 
-while a faint btash overspread her face, 
4( You have yet to make your peace with a 
justly offended God, a work lor which 
our life-time is given us — and yet you talk 
«ef nothing to live* for." • 

"Enough, enough," cried the Doctor, 
raising his head from his hand. "Grant 

■ cne your forgiveness, and I will live to 
prove 1 am worthy. Forget all that I have' 
said this evening, and be to <ne the sweet 
invaluable friend yon were before." 

"Gladly," cried Evelyn, holding out her 
: fcaad to him, which he took and pressed to 

■ lis tips. "Gladty will I forget this even- 
. ins; and live as we were before. Your 
. friendship has become very dear and ne-* 1 

- •eeesary to me." 

Dr. Gilmer only smiled sorrowfully as 
lie placed her arm in his and turned to* 

- wards the village* 



Silent and sad, they walked in the young 
moonlight. 

You have doubtless-observed, and perhaps 
been annoyed by the fact that the smallest 
amount of love-making cannot be carried 
on in a village, without exciting remarks, 
so, of course, anything so pointed as Dr. 
Gilmer's attentions to Evelyn did not es- 
cape observation. The correctness of the 
information which the good people had 
on the subject was really wonderful too. 
They even knew the very day — nay the very . 
hour when the Doctor had proprosed to 
her. The remarkable accuracy, with 
which they judged so far, suddenly forsook 
rhem at this point, though, for they believ- 
ed and reported an engagement existing 
between the above named parties. I sup- 
pose, if the records of Cupid's court oould 
be examined, it would be found that the 
decision "No" was as often recorded as 
**Yes," yet I never knew a case of court- 
ship that was not aggravated into an en* 
gagement, by Madame Rumor, until there 
was something positive known to the con 
trary. 

The Doctor was a little startled to find 
himself receiving congratulations, just 
when he felt most dejected, or even crab- 
bed, perhaps— for a discardal will some- 
times have that effect on an otherwise '' 
amiable man. It seemed very much like 
mockery to him at first, and I think he had 
dim, unsettled ideas of knocking two or 
three men down, or thought with grim sa- 
tisfaction of severing the jugular of some 
of his especial friends. By and by, though, 
these diabolical thoughts gave place to bet- 
ter feelings, and it came to be a pleasure 
to the Doctor to listen to these sympathetic 
expressions. 

It seems one of the peculiarities of 
human nature to love to hear those 
things which we wish very much were 
true, even when we ourselves are' painful- 
ly aware of their non-existence. So the 
Doctor learned 'to love these congratula- 
tion, and when he became familiarized 
with them, he began to think, after all, they 
might some day be deserved, for she had 
expressed a great regard for his friendship. 
He knew of no other attachment, so long as 
that was the case— he might hope. I have 
described the Doctor as being of a san- 
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grine temperament, you renfember. After, tender strain, again, after a short time giv- 
such reflections, he resumed his risits to Jen to aggravation. Proving that it is ira- 



,the Cploncl's and saw Evelyn very often 
She was very kinc 1 to him. She was ten- 
der-hearted, and could not bear the idea of 
giving another pain, and she strove by 
every means in her power to convince tUe 
Doctor that, although she could not love 
him, and marry him she had the best feel- 
ings in the world for him. It was pure 
charity, on her part, but the Doctor saw it, 
and mistook it for encouragement. And 
the world saw it and mistook it for love. 
Madame Rumor, with more foundation 
than usual, continued to spread her reports, 
until they reached out to the Willows and 
startled Charles from his dreams. Evelyn 
engaged, and to Dr. Gilmer? I know of 
no combustible material the explosion of 
which, at his very feet, would have caused 
him more astonishment, so i am left en- 
tirely without a comparison by which to 
express his surprise. I find it difficult to 
express his after feeling, they were so 
complicated. His first and strongest were 
anger and vexation against himself — he bad 
allowed a prize offered to his acquisition, 
to be usurped by another without making 
one proper effort to win it. His next was 
indignation against Dr. Gilmer. He, by 
some guileful influence had won her heart. 
. He thought he could have borne it better, 
had it been anybody in the world but Dr. 
Gilmer. Surely a man of his nature conld 
' never make Evelyn happy. He felt self- 
■ a condemned that he had not himself given 
her some idea of the Doctor's character, 
bat pshaw ! she must know, she did know, 
and here his thoughts ran out into a little 
petulant strain against Evelyn. Poor, in. 
nocent Evelyn ! By George 1 she must 
have been easily won, to have given her 
heart to such a man as Gilmer, because he 
could talk well, quote poetry and flatter, 
and look tenderly at her. Such things gave 
but a pitiful promise of happiness. The 
] day would surely come,*when she would 
repent being entrapped by such snares. 
This was a most unlooked for awakening 
from his dream. Forthwith he must put 
' her from his thoughts — and yet he thought 
* he would like to see her once more before 
she was banished. Have one more look — 
" perhaps word, of love — before he gave her 
up forever to another. So he fell into this 



possible to be angry long with one we love. 
He went back to the village. He thought 
it would be wiser to see her this last time r 
then give her up. It was false philosophy, 
but he honestly believed it. Cupid is a • 
cruel, cruel god. Any other deity would 
have had compassion on a poor miserable 
subject, and not have maddened him by a 
decision confirmatory of his great fears. 
Charles thought he could be more resigned, 
if he found Evelyn kind and gentle — 
or even slightly tender towards him, this 
last evening. But instead he found Dr. 
Gilmer. The Doctor was looking exagge- 
rated I y happy, Charles thought, and wa» 
one incessant stream of talk. Evelyn 
seemed to listen with exceeding interest. 
Persevering in her conscientious determin- 
ation to lessen the pain she had given, she 
paid him numberless little attentions, 
which the Doctor received with excessive 
satisfaction. 

It is needless for me to tell yod Charles 
diefnot tarry long. He left with a bosom 
filled with demoniacal passions, I am afraid 
resolved never, never to return. 



CHAPTER VII. 

TBS COLONSL GIVES A PART*. 

My story was in serious danger of < 
ing to an awkward conclusion with my 
last chapter. Charles, you saw, was hon- 
estly determined never to come back, and 
I might never have been able to have 
brought my hero and heroine together 
again, but for a little timely assistance 
from Col. Rixey. The Colonel was subject 

to , I know no word that expresses the 

disease, but it was in reality an incurable fe- 
ver for party giving. This disease weald 
sometimes make its appearance at the odd- 
est and most inconvenient [seasons. An 
unconquerable desire to give a party woeid 
seize him when there appeared really no- 
provocation for it In this case, thonsjh, 
there was some slight reason in his whim. 
Henry's school days in the village were 
over, he was going off to College, and 
Mattie wanted to give the party. v Evelfn, 
too, the Colonel said, in his conversation 
with Mrs. Rixey, would enjoy iu Bin. 
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Rixey was in the habit of raising a great 
«iany objections to the parties, and the 
Colonel was in the habit of resisting and 
making light of them. She, with her prac- 
tical good sense, generally gave in after a 
Jittle resistance, and went cheerfully to 
work to prepare them. I think the Colo- 
nel's remark that Evelyn would enjoy it, 
was a convincing argument with her, for 
she had been troubled of late with the 
idea that Evelyn was looking sad. 
' When the scheme was explainad to Eve- 
lyn, she entered heartily into it, and by 
her taste and ingenuity added many an 
•xqnisite touch to Mrs. Rixey's arrange- 
ments. 

All the fashion, wealth and beauty of 
•onr town and county turne<J out to that 
party. Even Charles Ruscal was induced 
to lay aside the recluse life he had been 
living since his last visit to the village. 
He explained to himself very often that he 
was not going, to see Evelyn, but because 
•he felt it his duty not to slight one of the 
Coronet's parties. To strengthen himself 
*in this conviction, lit kept aloof from Eve- 
lyn that evening, devoting himself exclu- 
sively to Sis Chrildress. He talked a great 
deal, and seemed very gay. Evelyn thought 
she had never seen him look happier. He 
was very near her all the evening, although 
he was not talking to her, or seeming 
aware of her presence. It was a weak- 
ness with Charles, that he was consciously 
guilty of— he wanted to hear all she said. 
She was not saying much, though. I think 
it was not a pleasant evening for Evelyn. 
She seemeM in a dreamy abstracted mood. 
She did not acknowledge it to herself, but 
Dr. Gilmer's attentions were annoying to 
her. They were calculated to embarrass, 
at least, if not annoy her. He was by he* 
side all the evening — not the gay talking 
■Cilmer he was wont to be, but quiet and 
. silent, regarding her with an expression of 
subdued tenderness. Theie was a certain 
air of right — posessioa in his manner, 
which would have impressed the idea of 
an engagement upon any ignorant observer, 
If Evelyn had not been so preoccupied, 
she would have observed this conduct of 
the Doctor's, and perhaps been seriously 
angered by it, though I don't think the 
Doctor meant anything rascally. He was 



not thinking of the impression he was ma- 
king, he was only nursing a delicious de- 
lusion. He was unwilling that any other 
person should approach her, only because 
it would break that spell. Ho didn't care 
that she should talk to him. It suited his 
humor well that sh« should be silent, he 
only craved to have her near him. 

A perplexing, troubled idea had come 
into Evelyn's head as she stood in silence 
by the Doctor. It was an idea Davy Chil- 
dress had suggested to her months before, 
but she had taken no serious notice of it at 
the time. Appearances this evening 
brought it forcibly to her mind. It was the 
idea that Charles and Sis Childress were 
fond of each other. She could not tell 
why it bothered and perplexed her, except 
that she thought they would not suit each 
other very well. Yet she could not ex- 
plain the origin of this thought, for Charles 
was looking very much pleased, and Sis 
seemed radiantly sanguine. Sis was unu- 
sually affected, Evelyn thought, and she 
could not help feeling provoked with her 
for shaking her curls about in such a sense- 
less manner, but she chided herself the next 
moment for the feeling, for Sis looked so 
innocent and happy, and once, when they 
were standing very near each other, and 
Charles had turned away, Sis whispered in 
such a delightfully confiding tone, "I think 
he is the model of manly excellence." 

Evelyn turned away from her flushed, 
joyful face, with a smiling assent, smother- 
ing in her heart, an uncharitable thought 
that Sis was rather silly. 

As the hour lor supper approached, Davy 
Childress began to wave his perfumed 
handkerchief like an enchanter's wand 
about Evelyn, in spite of. the Doctor's for- 
midable air of possessorslrip. To be can. 
did, though, I believe the Doctor was 
more amiable to Davy than he would have 
been toahnost any other man in the room. 
When supper was announced, Davy offer- 
ed his arm and Evelyn accepted it. When 
they came out from the table, Davy asked 
her to promenade with him on the porch. 
It was mild and pleasant, and Evelyn con- 
sented, secretly glad to escape for a while 
from the Doctor's attentions. 

"Why Miss," said Davy, as soon as they 
had gotten out on the porch, u Why Miss, L 
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never saw anything so 'special as Dr. Gil- 
mer's attentions. Hardly gives a fellow a 
chance to speak to yon, Miss." 

''The Doctor and I are good friends," 
said Evelyn, quietly. 

(t Friends, Miss," said Davy, bobbing his 
head sagaciously. Yes, 171 be hushed if 
you ain't more than friends." 

Evelyn did not reply, and Davy eontin-. 
ued, adjusting his cravat nervously with 
one hand : 

(t I tell you what Miss, I think you would 
be an uncommon good hand to lead a fel- 
low en. Uncommon good hand." 

"Lead on to what? I don't understand 
you." 

"To love you, and to tell yeu so," replied 
Eavy, emphatically. 

"Oh!" replied Evelyn, carelessly, "I don't 
know why you should think so." 

"I, of all people in the world, Miss," said 
Davy, laying his hand on his heart with a 
tragical air, and looking fixedly into her 
lace. 

"You, why," asked Evelyn, in a per- 
plexed tone, asshe returned his glance. 

"O Miss. Me, because " here 

Davy broke down with a nervous giggle. 
Turning his head aside he coughed in his 
hand", then said resolutely, but tremulously, 
"I'll face it out. O Miss, I love you most 
deeply." . 

Evelyn was silent, and David continued 
eccitedly, waving his handkerchief. "0 
Miss, I do love you devotedly, and you are 
not to think its on account of the money at 
all. It would have been all the same, 
Miss, if you had not been worth a cent. I 
value you above pearls and diamonds, 
Miss." 

"I am very sorry to hear it," replied 
Evelyn. 

"Why?" cried David, in atone of min- 
gled astonishment and alarm. 

"Because I don't love you," she replied 
frankly. 

"Good gracious, Miss !" cried David, in 
an unnaturally high key, while he made 
spasmodic movements with his arms and 
legs. "Why, Miss ! you are not in earnest. 
Stop and think. I am as rich as I can be. 
I'll do every thing you want me to f And 
oh Miss, I do love you so," he added with 
a lugubrious wail, laying his hands to his 



lace, as if he was taken with a violent fit 
of tooth-ache. 

Evelyn said something again, in a conv 
passionate tone, abouf being 6orry, and unr 
able to love him. David exclaimed in a 
tone of wild incredulity : 

"Good Heavens, Miss I I had no moie 
idea of it than nothing. I was just as sura 
you'd say yes, as I could be." 

"Really. I am afraid you have misun- 
derstood me," replied Evelyn, rather proud- 
Iy. "I am not conscious of ever having be- 
trayed any partiality for you." 

"No. Oh no. Stop, Miss. Pray don't," 
cried David imploringly, raising his hand- 
kerchief to his face. "Not a bit of it, Mist. 
Not you. I'll do you justice. It was me 
made a fool of myself. But, oh I loved 
you so," he added again applying his hand- 
kerchief to his eyes. 

Evelyn looked at him with a troubled 
face, and he said, with an explanatory 
manner: 

"Think I must have the grip, Miss. Sub- 
ject to it. A great flowing at the nose and 
eyes." He paused as if a sudden thought 
had struck him, and said, "Miss, may be, 
if I was to kneel to youit wo^ld be better. 
Without further consideration he came 
lumbenngly upon his knees, and seizing 
her hand cried in the most impassioned 
tone, "OMiss, I hope — % 1 hope — some- 
thing." 

Evelyn turned away from him, and 
clasping his hand together, he cried fraB • 
tically : 

"0 Miss, if youll wait a minute I could 
think of something pretty to say. Twen't 
take me long." 

But Evelyn declined waiting for the re- 
suit, concluding that it would take, David 
about as long to think of something pretty 
as Athens was in spreading herself from 
the Acropolis to the sea. 

David sprang up, and rushing after her, 
whispered despairingly, " One minute, 
Miss ! Is there a previous attachment ? 

Evelyn did not reply, and he asked 
eagerly : 

"Is it Dr. Gilmer?" Then added in a 
tone of sad admonition. "It won't do, 
Miss. He couldn't bread you." 

Evelyn was surprised when she returned 
to the parlor, to have Charles meet hex in 
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the moat frietdly maimer, »J if he was 
just then aware of her presence. He of- 
tiered no explanation of his conduct, and 
it naturally puzzled her for sometime after* 
•wards, until JVf rs. Rixey toJd her aha and 
Charles had fallen into a conversation du- 
ffing Evelyn's absence from the room, and 
it happened the report of an engagement 
between Dr. -Gilmer and herseif was men- 
tion ed. It happened — thai was the way 
Mra. Rixey expressed it — though I strongly 
Bii&pect she had herself purposely intro- 
duced it. She ha*! been thoroughly pro- 
voked by the report. She had baen great 
If annoyed, too, by Charles' conduct to 
wards Evelyn, Quickly attributing it to 
bis faith in those reports, she set lie reel t" 
to explain to bis satisfaction their utter 
want of foundation. 

"I told Charkss,' 1 she said indignantly, 
when sho was repeating the conversation 
to £velyn, u l told Charles I felt really an- 
gry with him that he could believe you 
would accept old Gilmer's fossil remain? 
«f a heart." 



■CHAPTER VIIL 

CONCLUDES THE BT0RT. 

That mustbea Bad nature, indeed, which 
ran be unhappy in spring time. When 
there is so much that is bright and beauti- 
ful, to win our thoughts from self, it ia 
hardly possible to turn our eyes within 
and dwell upon blight and sorrow. With 
iiOly eloquence, then, earth pleads the 
cause of hope with her dej acted, despair- 
ing chiidren. Wateh her making her toilet 
ifor summer — see how she trails her deli- 
cate, been Led ilowers, on the bleak ground, 
«n4 crowds her emerald leaves upon every 
bare, unsightly bough- With gorgeous 
drapery j she hides each trace of winters 
cruel desolation, and comes forth m per* 
feet beauty, like that she wore when fresh 
from hex Creator's hand — perfect, save the 
one blot which ein has made ■ all h*r gar 
genus drapery can not hide that, nor her 
oceans of rivers wash out the stain. 
Though she tells her age by centuries, she 
yet does her work with lite cheerful alac- 
rity of youth* She is still full of tearful, 
yaipMihy for iiGkie taring — of anxiety and 



warmth for passionate summer, find of 
mellowed beauty and quiet for sad* dying 
autumn. Men wiJi sometimes weary of 
the dull, monotonous routine of life, which, 
alas! often fails to bring them happiness, 
and fttA disappointment mingles despair 
in the cup, no wonder they sicken and 
turn from every effort, drifting like demons 
upon the tide of life, their faces turned not 
to eternity, hut earthwards. I have some- 
times pictured to myself the frenzied look 
of terror and alarm, such faces would 
wear, if nature, touched by their example, 
wearied of her labour and refused to do 
lier work. If she failed to melt her snows, 
and blow lier blossoms, and change her 
seasons. Oh, what bitter complainings • 
would be poured into her ear; how wil- 
| lingly and eagerly we would embrace her 
motto, which is, «■ be tip and doing, God 
will prosper. 11 

Spring had come to our village like a 
messenger ef gladness. The bads were 
bursting, the birds were singing, and the 
wind was soft, warm and wooing like a 
lover's breath. With its wake of color and 
joy, it stole about onr homes, and into out 
very hearts, arousing us from winter's 
lethargy, Nature's imitators, wa come 
forth in bright colors, with bright hopes for 
the fata re- All but Evelyn Locfcavel— 
Pretty Evelyn! I could not think: what 
ailed her these growing spring months,— a 
vague sadness, like an incurable disease, 
seemed to possess her. 

The funniest part of It was, that Evelyn 
herself could 4 not guesa the cause of this 
melancholy. She was not ill, ahe said, 
aud she knew, Jioneatly, it was not for the 
old dream, far it was a weakness to her 
even to think of that now. It was no 
mere passion, because there was no object. 
Not Di. Gilmer I not Charles — because he 
Loved another- This thought was often in 
her mind in her hours of idleness — she 
was only dimly conscious that it troubled 
her. She knew that Sis was a sweet, ami- 
able, likely girl, yet she found herself a in- 
stantly reasoning, that these things alone 
could not make Charles happy* They 
might depart all loo soon, ami leave her 
to him — loveless. Of course she did net 
lore him herself! She never owie had such 
a thought. Poor, silly Evelyn J What used 
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had 9he to trouble berseif for Charles 7 hap-' 

.jriness, if she did not love him? 

Mrs. Rixey grew provokingly fidgety 
•bout Evelyn, she said she was confining 
herself too elosely with Mattie, and was 
making herself ill. The Colonel said she 
was threatened with a low country fever, 
and this, after all, might have been the 
most sensible solution of the question. 

When our village children were going 
oot to 'the woods for a May-day celebration, 
Miss Rixey was anxious that Evelyn should 

. accompany them, because she thought the 
exercise and excitement would do her 

. good. I don't think Evelyn cared to go, 
but she was of a gentle spirit, and ever 
yielded to other's wishes. The affair was 

..not confined to the little ones, — we grown 
up children went with them to the green 
woods, fresh and bright with sweet odors 
and colors. When we were there, Evelyn 
looked pale, and was silent. I think the 
noisy mirth of the happy children grated 
harshly on her ear. Dr. Gilmer was with 

. her, watching her anxiously and tenderly. 
He said she needed rest and quiet, and he 
Led her from us to an embowered seat, 
that the sounds of merriment might not 
reach her until they were mellowed by 
distance. 

Amid such surrounding, a less imagina- 
tive man than Dr. Gilmer, would have 
thought and talked of love. No wonder 
then, the doctor went back to the old 
theme, and pleaded with increased pathos, 
his hopeless love. For awhile Evelyn 
seemed scarce to hear him — with down- 
oast head, she idly and dreamily picked 
the lichen growing upon the shelving rock, 
upon which she sat. But when the doctor 
reproached her with her indifference to his 
misery, she turned to him and told him 
again of those things for which she would 
have him live — the fame and glory which 
a man like him could win. The doctor in- 
terrupted her with a petulent gesture, and 
eaid : • 

" I thought I had already explained to 
you, that I could never live a persecuted 
life for the sake of a deified memory. ] 
want somebody to grow old with me and 
make me happy every day. I am tired of 
pleasure, I want happiness. O! Evelyn, 
is there no hope that you can tver love 
rtfel" 



She raised her eyes to his, they were 
very near her, liquid and tender, and full 
of beseeching love. Her hand, calm, soft* 
and passive as a little child's, rested in his, 
he raised it and pressed it passionately to 
his Kps. 

Just then a strong arm parted the boughs 
about them, and Charles Ruscal stood be- 
fore them. For one moment he regarded 
them with a pale, startledjook of surprise, 
the next he muttered an apology and was 
gone. What had he seen ? — what did he 
believe? Evelyn had started from bei 
seat. She was standing with clasped 
hands, the quick breath coming and going 
between her patted lips. A sudden con- 
sciousness of leve-i— love for him, like a 
mysterious whisper, thrilled every fibre of 
her delicate frame. Dr. Gilmer bad risen 
too and was gazing into her fece with 
an eager, questioning leek. In a stern, in- 
credulous tone he asked: "Evelyn, what 
ails you ? is it that he — n 

She turned quickly u» him, and said 
tremulously — 

"Oh, let us go! Take me back — I am 
ill — I must go home." 

Silently, he placed her arm in his, and 
hurried baek. Not another word was spo- 
ken. Of course, this little incident inter- 
rupted our merriment. Our solicitude was- 
greatly excited for Evelyn, though I must 
confess I never saw a better imitation of 
health, than that her flashed, excited face 
made. We placed her in the carriage and 
started offhome. All the way, Mrs. Rixey 
was urging her to keep quiet, not to talk 
or excite herself — which was quite uane- 
cessary,'as Evelyn was taking the invalid's 
privilege of saying nothing, only gazing 
absently out of the window, nothing more- 
Calm and passive she seemed to us, though 
in reality a wild tumult was raging in her 
bosom. Again she had become the witl- 
ing dupe of a fancy which could bring her 
nothing- but misery. It was so much worse 
than before, inasmuch as she had given 
her heart unasked. But he should never — 
never know it — a thousand times she re- 
peated to herself never — never. It was 
some consolation to her wounded pride.. 
It was with secret satisfaction she heard 
Mrs. Rixey speak of an engagement Charles 
had made for the next evening. By every 
means in her powjei she would seek to* 
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deceive him — silly, silly Evelyn! What, 
had Charles seen or beard, that, would in- 
duce him to believe she loved him ? " See 
-what cowards conscience doth make of us 
all." Unfortunately though, Charles spoil- 
ed all her deceptive schemes, by failing to 
make his appearance* the next evening. 
Instead of coming, he sent her a bouquet 
of flowers, and Mrs. Rixey a note -of apol- 
ogy, which ian as follows : 

" I trust, my dear madam, that you will 
receive my apology, for failing to keep my 
engagement to-day. When I accepted 
your kind invitation, a previous engage-, 
ment to join Miss Childress' party to the 
Falls, had escaped my memory. As I 
shall probably be absent some time, I shall 
not see Miss Lochavel again. Please pre- 
sent the bouquet with my compliments, 
and say to her, that I hope her future life 
may be as pleasant as her sojourn here has 
been to me. You will see from this spe- 
cimen of my green home, that my poor 
flowers are sadly in want of kinder care, 
and more tender training than I can give 
them, but, like their unhappy owner, they 
must learn to live and thrive without wo- 
man's love and kindness." 

What a miserable subterfuge this was 
on Charles' part — this note. Of course 
anybody, with a particle of discernment, 
could see the absurdity of the thing. The 
idea of his engagement for Niagara, inter- 
fering with his engagement for tea! Peo 
pie in love are so ridiculous. I wonder 
they don't go sometimes and knock their 
brains out, just from pure want of sense. 

We were surprised when Evelyn came 
down to tea ; it was the first time she had 
left her room since the May-party. 
. "Evelyn, did you get your flowers?" 
asked Mrs. Rixey. 

" Yes," she answered in an absent, drea- 
my way. 

" Did you see the note ?" 
"What Bote?" she asked, then added 
hastily, as if she had suddenly recalled it 
to her mind, " oh, yes, I saw the note." 

"I'll declare, I shall begin to believe 
those stories about Charley and Sis," said 
the Colonel ; "he is always with the Chil 
dresses, and now he is going to follow 
them off to the Falls! Looks rather suspi- 
. cious, don't it Evelyn?" 

Evelyn winced slightly, but she answer- 



ed quiokly in the affirmative. The Colo- 
nel aid not mean to be severe. He would 
not have said it for any thing in the world, 
if he had thought it would hurt her. We 
were beginning to suspect Evelyn's secret, 
but the Colonel did not. He bad a natural 
inaptitude lor taking hold of anything that 
failed to present itself in a purely tangible 
shape. 

We were having rather a dull time over 
the tea table, when the door bell rang out 
violently. Evelyn sprang from her chair. 
"It is Dr. Gilmer," she cried, "I cannot 
see him," and hurried from the room. 

Half an hour after, Mrs. Rixey went tip 
to her room and found her lying insensible. 
She alarmed the house, and Dr. Gilmer 
was called into the room. Evelyn was ill, 
desperately, wretchedly ill; for days and 
weeks' fever coursed madly through her 
veins, sending the hectic to her cheek, and 
the fierce unnatural light to her gentle, 
dreamy eyes. By-and-by, it breathed its 
poisoned breath upon her brain, then wild, 
fantastic delirium usurped the seat of rea- 
son. Day and night she raved of sights 
and sounds unseen, unheard by those 
around her. Dr. Gilmer was her constant, 
faithful attendant. With his own hand, 
he proposed and held to her burning lips 
the draughts which were te allay her fever 
— he spoke the kind, gentle words which 
soothed her into quiet from delirious fren- 
zy. Through the long, cheerless nights, he 
sat by ber bed watching, never abating for 
one moment his vigilance, but ever ready, 
with love's eagerness, to anticipate her 
wants. Once, when Mrs. Rixey was gone 
from the room, and he was left alone with 
her for a moment, he rose and took her 
hand in his — her pale," wasted hand, frail 
and delicate Like a sea shell. He held it 
firmly, and bending to her, asked in a low 
tone: " Evelyn, do you love Charles Rus- 
cal?" 

The pulse gave one fearful throb, then 
was still, as if life had gone out from her. 
Sternly* he repeated his question, gazing 
fixedly into her eyes, as if he would com- 
pel her confession by the strength of his 
glance ; " Evelyn, do you leve him ?" 

She turned restlessly on her pillow, then 
looking into his face with a confiding, 
childlike countenance, she whispered : 
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"Love him. But he shall never, never 
know it." 

With a groan he tamed from her. Throw- 
ing himself into a chair, he buried his 
face in his bands. 

"Fool! Idiot!" he muttered. "I de- 
serve it all for my baseness. What right 
had I to confer with her madness and steal 
her secrets 1" 

Evelyn continued to talk after Mrs- 
Rixey returned to the room; repeating as- 
sertions of her love. Mary hurried to her 
and endeavored to hush her into silence. 
Dr. Gilmer motioned her aside impatiently, 
saying harshly, " Let her alone. I know." 

The fever bad fled, leaving behind that 
lassitude and exhaustion, which ever suc- 
ceeds its unnatural strength and excite- 
ment. Slowly Evelyn was creeping back 
to life. Slowly, as the pale messenger re- 
ceded, her powers of mind and body re- 
sumed their functions. One by one, the 
events of the past, all save that dark sea- 
eon: of delirium, she had no memory of 
that eame back to her. The pain and sick" 
nets of body, and the pain and sickness o 1 
heart which preceded it, and through it all 
like a stream of sweet music, came the 
memory of Dr. Gilmer's loving care and 
kindness. He was still there, watching 
over her so tenderly, yet so sadly it thrill- 
ed her to the very soul. He had come now 
to know he must give her up, he sat for 
hours indulging in reverie. Speculating 
upon the time when she should go from 
him, and imagining what he would be with- 
out her. It was a hard lesson he was 
teaching himself, and every effort only 
seemed to burn her image deeper into his 
heart. It is not wonderful that the thought 
sometimes came into her grateful heart, 
that it would have been better, far better, to 
have loved him and made him happy, than 
again to have thrown her affections to the 
winds. In her poor, pitiful, weak state, 
she upbraided herself again and again for 
her folly. She charged her imagination 
with a thousand crimes. It was the cause 
of all the sorrow she had ever known. It 
was the Ignis Fatuus which all her life had 
led her astray, blinding her to the present 
helps and pleasures, which would, have 
made her life happy. Her mind was free 
from its thraldom now, and she was thank- 



ful 1 Alas! her mind was still its slave 
and ever would be. I am sorry — no not 
sorry either, for I once heard a great and 
wise man say, it was ever in such minds, 
that grand and noble thoughts and deeds 
had their birth. He said such natures 
lived in a world above ours, and thus St 
was they came to have thoughts, and to . 
perform deeds superior to our own*r»$<g6* 
member his words with peculiar pleasure, 
now that I am telling you of Evelyn. I 
must confess her imagination led to nothing 
grand, — only an unhappy love. But then 
she was a poor, weak woman, and like the 
spreading Banyan, must ever turn back to 
earth for life and nourishment 

I remember Dr. Gilmer's coming in to 
see Evelyn one pleasant afternoon, after 
she begun to sit up, and even to walk 
about her room a little. He said she was 
not growing strong fast enough ; she should 
go out on the porch and breathe more freely 
the glorious mountain air. 

"Take my arm," he said ; " let me teach 
you again to walk." 

Evelyn 'said something about being so 
much trouble to him, but he replied smi- 
lingly, "Don't you know the bird that we 
nurse, is the bird that We love?" 

On the porch he sat in silence by her 
side, for a time, then suddenly turning to 
her, he said : 

» 4 Evelyn, I have brought you out here, 
because I have something to say to you, 
which I could never say in there — it would 
suffocate me." 

Evelyn raised her eyes with startled 
surprise, and he continued, not looking at 
her, but away to the West, where die sun 
was sinking behind the long line of blue 
mountains. " I have come to say good by 
to you. I am going away. 1 shall never 
see you again." 

An exclamation of sorrow burst from 
Evelyn, as she raised her questioning eyes 
to his. 

" I am going away Evelyn," he continu- 
ed, " because I can not be near you and 
not love you. I have tried hard to learn 
the lessou — every meeting keeps trembling- 
ly alive that hope, which should have died 
long ago. You have been candid with me 
from the firs*, cruelly candid," he continu. 
ed with a sad smile. " If I had acted the 
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part of wisdom, or even exhibited ordinary 
prudence and discretion, I would tft once 
have abandoned so hopeless an enterprise, 
'but I found it impossible to tear your im- 
age from my heart" 

•*Oh! don't go away," pleaded Evelyn 
mournfully. • 

" You know not what you ask," he said 
gloomily, then turning to her he continued 
passionately ; " do you think, Evelyn, that I 
could remain here and see you huppy with 
another ? Do you — " 

'• What other?" cried Evelyn with a look 
of alarm. " There is no other." 

" Forgive me," he said in a low, penitent 
tone. " Forgive me that I have learned 
your secret. It was ungenerous, but I have 
faithfully kept it." 

The blood rushed to Evelyn's face, as 
she buried it in her hands. 

Dr. Gilmer regarded her for a moment 
with an expression of sad compassion, 
then continued : " Charles Ruscal loves 
you. You will be very happy with him." 

" Ob, sir, you are mistaken," she began 
faintly, u he loves an — " 

u He loves you," he replied confidently. 
" He is here, and he has told me so." 

Unconsciously to herself, a look ot hap- 
piness flashed into Evelyn's fjee. It was 
torture to him to see it there, and he turned 
away saying, in a gloomy tone, " you will 
be very happy with him. You will forget 
me. You will never speak of me, except 
to jest of the simple hearted old bachelor, 
who allowed himself to be so completely 
enslaved." 

" Dr. Gilmer," she said, reproachfully, 
" do you think that I have no gratitude, 
that I could ever come to think and speak 
thus of one who has been so kind and good 
to me." 

" Thank you, Evelyn," he said in a tone 
' of gentle sadness. " Think of me, and 
speak kindly of me sometimes — promise 
me this. When I am a roving exile, it 
will be a comfort for me to believe you 
will. And now, good by," he said, rising 
from his seat He took both her hands in 
his, and bending forward, gazed into her 
face with an expression of deep passion- 
ate, unutterable love and sadness. Eve- 
lyn's heart beat audibly, — her eyes fell 
beneath his, and bowing her head, she 
burst into tears, like a frightened, sorrowr 



ing child. Dr. Gilmer seemed inexpressi- 
bly touched ; tears sprang to his own eyes, 
and his voice trembled as he tenderly 
chided her. " Nay, Evelyn, do not weep, 
I would not leave you in tears." More 
calmly and earnestly, he added, M Grieve 
not for my sorrow. You have given me 
far more than you have taken from me. 
You found me a selfish, reckless and a 
wicked man. 1 leave you an altered, and, 
I trust, a better man. You have pointed 
out to me the higher duties of life — if I 
have not courage to begin them here, be- 
lieve me, I shall practice them where I 
am going." 

Once more he bent upon her that fond, 
earnest look, as if he would fasten her im- 
age forever in his memory. Without ano- 
ther word, he left her. 

None of us were surprised to see Char* 
ley coming in, as soon as Evelyn was 
strong enough to see cqpipany. It was 
quite touching to see their timid, happy 
meeting, now that each was conscious of 
the other's love. I do not know, and I can 
not tell you what happened at that meet- 
ing j but I know, that when I saw Charles 
again, there was a proud and happy look 
on his handsome, manly face, and I know 
the look of pain has gone from Evelyn's 
dear, dreamy ejes. I know that her heart 
was at rest and peace in his love. Its 
wanderings were over. It haunted no 
more, the old dream, weary and bewilder- 
ed, like a land bird at sea. 



I'M. GROWING COLD. 

(An, imitation of "I'm growing old." 

Saxe.) 

My days pass heavily'away; 
. My nights are spent in dreamless sleep ; 
My step is slower every day ; 

Though my heart is sad, I ne'er weep ; 
I still can do a generous act; 

My friends are 'round me, young and old, 
But still I know it is a fact, 

I'm growing cold. 

My growing hate of olden times, 
My growing careless of the news, 

My growing love of chiming rhymes, 
My growing taste for " specie views," 
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My growing senseless of oth'rs woes, 

My disregard for young or. old, 
All whisper, as the long days close, 
I'm growing cold. 

My growing love of filthy lucre, 
My growing skeptical and wise, 

My growing fond of whist and eucre, 
My growing scorn of love-lit eyes : 

My growing hate of loveliness, 

My growing love of stocks and gold, 

Teach me thai I'm growing hard — yes, 
I'm growing cold. 

My growing love of winter weather; 

My distaste for summer flowers; 
My hate of two in bed together; 

My love of solitary hours ; 
My growing ap'thy for an heir; 

My growing reckless and hold, 
Tell me, alas ! too plainly — ah ! 

I'm growing cold. 
I see it in the way I scan, 

My laver's f&ce when oaths she'd give ; 
I feel it in my pulseless hand, 

When e'er for me, she vows to live; 
I see it in my cold adieus, 

While yet her hand in mine I hold ; 
I see it in my stoic views, 

I'm growing cold. 

Ah, me ! my shattered hopes breathe,* 

The tale, alas ! is true, too true ! 
The Fut.ire, has nothing to bequeath. 

The P£st. has given all to you. 
K'en Flattery's honeyed words declare, 
The secret she would fain withhold, 
And tells me in " How warm you are," 
I'm growing cold. 
.December, 1863. P. of P. 

~w<HH>#~~~<— 

[From Hoggs Instructor.'] 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONISTS, 

MARAT, ROBESPfKRRE, AND DANTON. 

BT GEORGE GILFILLAN. 

One obvious effect of the uphe&vings ox 
a revolution is to develope latent power, 
and to deliver into light and influence 
cast down and crushed giants, such as 
Danton. But another result is the undue 
prominence given by convulsion and anar- 
chy to essentially small and meagre spirits, 
who, like little men lifted up from their 
feet, in the pressure of a crowd, are sur- 
prised into sudden exaltation, to be trod* 



den down whenever their precarious prop- 
ping gives way. Revolution is a genuine 
leveler : " small and great'' meet on equal 
terms in its wide grave; and persons, 
whose names would otherwise have never 
met in any other document than a direc- 
tory, are coupled toge#ier continually, 
divide influence, have, their respective 
partisans, and require the stern alembic of 
death to separate then*, and to settle their 
true positions in the general history of the 
nation and the world. 

Nothing, indeed, has tended to deceive 
and mystify the public mind more than the 
arbitrary conjunction of names. The yok- 
ing together of men in thi* manner has 
produced often, a lamentable confusion as 
to their respective intellects and character- 
istics. Sometimes a mediocristand a man 
of genius are thus coupled together ; and 
what is lost by the one is gained by the 
other, while the credit of the whole firm 
is essentially impaired. Sometimes men 
of equal, though most dissimilar intellect, 
are, in defiance of criticism, clashed into 
as awkward a pair as ever stood up to- 
gether on the floor of a country dancing- 
school. Sometimes, for purposes of moral 
or critical condemnation, two of quite 
different degrees of criminality are tied 
neck and heels together, ad in the 
dread undistinguishing "marriages of the 
Loire." Sometimes the conjunction of 
unequal names is owing to the artifice of 
friends, who, by perpetually naming one 
favorite author along with another of 
established fame, hope to convince th .» 
unwary public that they are on a level. 
Sometimes they are produced by the pride 
of ambition, or by the carelessness of* cap- 
rice, of the men or authors themselves. 
Sometimes they are the deliberate result of 
a shallow, though pretentious criticism, 
which sees and specifies resemblances, 
where, in reality, there are none. Some- 
times they spring from the purest accidents 
of common circumstances, common cause' 
or common abode, as if a crow and a 
thrush must be kindred because seated 
on one hedge. From these, and similar 
causes, have arisen such combinations as 
Dryden and Pope, Voltaire and Rousseau, 
Cromwell and Napoleon, Southey and Cole- 
ridge, Rogers and • Campbell, Hunt and 
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Hazlitt, Hall and Foster, Paine and Cob- 
bett, Byron and Shelley, or Robespierre 
and Dan ton. 

In the first histories of the French Revo- 
lution, the names of Marat, Robespierre, 
and Danton, occur continually together as 
a triumvirate of terror, and the impression 
is left that the three were of one order, 
each a curious compound of the maniac 
and the monster. They walk on, liuked 
in chains to common execution} although 
it were a3 fair to tie up John Ings, Judge 
Jeffreys, and Hercules Furens. A some- 
what severer discrimination has of laie 
unloosed Marat from the other two, and 
..permitted Robespierre and Danton to walk 
in couples, simply for the purpose of 
pointing more strongly the contrast be- 
tween the straight-laced demonism of the 
one, and the fierce and infuriated man 
hood of the other. At least, it is for this 
purpose that we have ranked their names 
together. 

Of Marat, too, however, we are tempted 
to Say a single word— " Marah," might he 
better have been called, for he was a water 
Of bitterness. He reminds us of one of 
Hn'ose small, narrow, inky pools we have 
. seen in the wilderness, which seem fitted 
to the size of a suicide, and waiting in 
gloomy expectation of his advent. John 
Foster remarked, of some small "malig- 
nant" or other, that he had never seen so 
rnuch of the "essence of devil in so little a 
compass/' Marat was a still more com- 
'pact concentration of that essence. He 
was the prussic acid among the family of 
poisons. His unclean face, his tiny figure, 
his gibbering form, his acute but narrow 
eon I, were all possessed by an infernal 
unity and clearness of purpose. On the 
great-clock of Revolution — while Danton 
struck the reverberating hours — while 
Robespierre crept cautiously but surely, 
' like the minute-hand, to his object — Marat 
Whs the everlasting "tick-tick" of the 
smaller hand, counting, like a death- 
watch, the quick seconds of murder. He 
never rested; he never slumbered, or 
"walked through his part ; he fed but to 
. refresh himself for revolutionary action ; 
he slept but to breath himself for fresh 
displays of revolutionary fury. Milder 
mood, or lucid interval, there was none in 



him. The wild beast, when full, sleeps } 
but Marat was never* full — the cry from 
the " worm that dieth not," within him 
being still, "Give, give," and the flame in 
his bosom coming from that fire which is 
u never to be quenched." 

If, as Carlyle seems sometimes to in- 
sinuate, earnestness be in itself a divine 
quality, then should Marat haye a high 
place in the gallery of heroes ; for if an 
earnest angel be admirable, chiefly for his 
earnestness, should not an earnest imp bo 
admirable, too? If a tiger be respectable 
from his unflinching oneness of object, 
should not a toad, whose sole purpose is 
to spit sincere venom, crawl amid general 
consideration, too? If a conflagration of 
infernal fire be on the whole a useful and 
splendid spectacle, why not honour one of 
its bluest and most lurid flames, licking, 
with peculiar pertinacity, at some proud 
city " sham ?" But we suspect, that over 
Carlyle's imagination the qualiiy of great- 
ness exerts more power than- tha of ear- 
nestness. A great regal-seeming ruffian 
fascinates him, while the petty scoundrel 
is trampled on. His soul rises to mate 
with the tiger in his power, but his foot 
kicks the toad before it, as it is lazily 
dragging its loathsomeness through the 
wet garden beds. The devils, much ad- 
mired as they stood on the bun ing marl, 
lose cast with him when, entering the pal- 
ace of Pandemonium, they shrink into 
miniatures of their former selves. Mira- 
beau, with Carlyle, is a cracked angel 
Marat, a lame and limping fiend. 

Some one has remarked how singular 
it is that all the heroes of the French 
Revolution were ugly. It seems as curious 
to us that they were either \ary large or 
very little persons. Danton was a Titan ; 
Mirabeau, though not so tall, was large, 
and carried a huge head on his shoulders; 
whereas Marat and Napoleon were both 
small men. But the French found their 
characteristic love of extremes gratified 
in all of them. Even vice and cruelty 
they will not admire, unless sauced by 
some piquant oddity, and served up in 
some- extraordinary dish. A little, lean 
corporal, like Napoleon conquering the 
Brobdignagian marshals, and emperors of 
Europe, and issuing from his nut-like fist 
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the laws of nations; a grinning death's 
head, like Voltaire, frightening Christen- 
dom from its propriety, were stimulating to 
intoxication.- But their talent was gigantic, 
though their persons were not; whereas, 
Marat's mind was as mean, and his habits 
as low, as his stature was small, and his 
looks disgustful. Here, then, was the 
requisite French ragout in all its putrid 
perfection. A scarecrow, suddenly fleshed, 
but with the heart omitted — bis rags flut- 
tering, and his arms vibrating, in a furious 
wind, with inflamed noddle, and small, 
keen, blood-shot eyes — became, for a 
season, the idol of the most refined and 
enlightened capital in Europe. 

Had we traced, as with a lover's eye, 
the path of some beautiful flash of light- 
ning, passing in its terrible loveliness over 
the still landscape, and seen it omitting 
the church spire, which seemed proudly 
pointing to it as it passed— sparing the old 
oak, which was ^bending his -sacrificial 
head before its coming — tonching not the 
tall pine into a column of torch-like flame, 
but darting its arrow of wrath upon the 
scare-crow, in the midst of a bean-field, 
and*, by the one glare of grandeur, reveal- 
ing its u looped and ragged similitude to a 
man, its aspiring beggary, and contorted 
weakness— it would have presented us 
with a fit though faint image of the beau- 
tiful avenger, the holy homicide, the 
daughter of Nemesis by Apollo — Charlotte 
Corday — smiting the miserable Marat. 
Shaft from heaven's inmost quiver, why 
wert thou spent upon such a work? Beau- 
tiful, broad-winged bird of Jove, why didst 
tjiou light on such a quarry? Why not 
have ranged over Europe, in search of 
more potent and pernicious tyrants, or, at 
least, have run thy beak into the dark heart 
of Robespierre * Why did a steel, as sharp 
and bright as that of Brutus, when he rose 
41 refulgent from the stroke," pierce only a 
vile insect on the hem of a mantle, and 
not at once a mantle and a man? Such 
questions are vain ; for not by chance, but 
by decree, it came about that a death from 
a band by which a demi-god would have 
desired to die, befell a demi-man, and that 
now this strange birth of nature shines on 
us forever, in the light of Charlotte Cor- 
day's dagger and last triumphant -smile. 



Yet, even to Marat, let us be merciful, if 
we must also be just A monster he was 
not, uor even a madman ; but a mauiikin, 
of some energy and acuteness, soured and 
crazed to a preternatural degree, and whose 
fury was aggravated by pure fright. He 
was such a man as the apothecary in 
u Romeo and Juliet" would have become 
in a revolution ; but he, instead of dealing 
out small doses of death to love-sick 
tailors and world-wearied seamstresses, 
rose by the force of desperation to the 
summit of revolutionary power, cried out 
for 80,000 heads, and died of the assaults 
of a lovely patriotic maiden, as of a sun- 
stroke. And yet Shakspeare has a de- 
cided penchant for the caitiff wretch he so 
graphically paints, and has advertised his 
shop to the ends of the earth. So let us 
pity the poor vial of prussic acid dashed 
down so suddenly, and by so noble a hand, 
whom mortals call Marat. Nature refuses 
not to appropriate to h*r bosom her spilt 
poisons, any more than her shed blooms 
— appropriates, however, only to mix them 
with kindlier elements, and to turn them 
to nobler account. So let Us, in humble 
imitation, collect, and use medicinally, the 
scattered drops of poor acrid Mara*. 

Marat was essentially of the canaille — 
a bad and exaggerated specimen of the 
class, whom his imperfect education only 
contributed to harden and spoil. Robes- 
pierre and Dan toil belong, by birth and 
training, by feelings and habit*, to the mid- 
dle rank — Robespierre sinking, in the end, 
below it, through his fanaticism, and Dan- 
ton rising above it, through his genius and 
power. Both were "limbs of the law,'' 
though the one might be called a great toe, 
and the other a huge Briarean arm ; and, 
without specifying other resemblances, 
while Marat lost' his temper and almost 
his reason in the milit of the Revolution, 
both Robespierre and Danton preserved 
to the last their self-possession, their cour- 
age, and the full command of their intel- 
lectual faculties, amidst the reelings of the 
wildest of revolutionary earthquakes, and 
the thiek darkness of the deepest canopy 
of revolutionary night. 

Robespierre reminds us much of one of 
the old Covenanters. Let not our readers 
startle at ibis seemingly strange assertion. 
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We mean, the wortt species of the old 
Covenantor — a specimen of whom is faith- 
fully drawn by Sir Walter in Burley, and 
in our illustrious clansman— the "gifted 
Gilflllan." Such beings there did exist, 
and probably exist still, who united a firm 
belief in certain religious dogmas to the 
most woful want of moral principle and 
human feeling, and were ready to fight 
what they deemed God's cause with the 
weapons of the devil. Their cruelties 
were cool and systematic ; they asked a 
blessing on their assassinations, as though 
savages were to begin and end their can- 
nibal meals with prayer. Such men were 
hopelessly steeled against every sentiment 
of .humanity. Mercy to their enemies 
seemed to them treason against God No 
adversary could escape from them. A 
tiger may feed to repletion, or be disarmed 
by drowsiness j but who could hope to ap- 
peaee the ghost of a tiger, did such walk ? 
Ghosts of tigers, never slumbering, never 
sleeping, cold in their eternal hunger, pur- 
suing relentlessly their devouring way, 
were the religious fanatics — the Dalziels 
and Claverhouses, as well as the Hurleys 
and Mucklewraths, of the seventeenth 
century. 

To the same order of men belonged 
Robespierre, modified of course, in char- 
acter and belief, by the influences of his 
period. The miscalled creed of the phi- 
losophers of France in the eighteenth 
century, which, with many of themselves, 
was a mere divertisement to their intel- 
lects, or a painted screen for their vices, 
sunk deep into the heart of Robespierre, 
and became a conviction and a reality 
with him. So far it was well; but, alas! 
the creed was heartless and immoral, as 
well as false. Laying down a wide object, 
it permitted every license of vice or cruelty 
in the paths through whioh it was to be 
gained. Robespierre became, accordingly, 
the worst of all sinners— a tinner upon 
system — a political Antinomian, glorying in 
his shame, to whom blood itself became 
at last an abstraction and a shadow ; the 
guillotine only if tremendous shuttle, weav- 
ing a well-ordered political web ; and the 
tidings of the fall of a thousand heads 
agreeably indifferent, as to the farmer the 
news of a cleared hay ox harvest field. 



That Robespierre had at the first any 
appetite for blood, is not now asserted by 
his bitterest foe. That he ever even ac- 
quired such a monstrous thirst, seems to 
us yery unlikely. His only thought would 
be, at the tidings of another death, " An* 
other sacrifice to my idea ; another obstacle 
lifted out of its way." Nero's wish that 
his enemies had but "one neck," was, we 
think, comparatively a humane wish. It 
showed that he had no delight in the dis- 
gusting details, but only in the secure result 
of their destruction. He is the unnatural 
monster who protracts the fierce luxury— 
who- sips his deep cup of blood Irnger- 
ingly, that he may knew the separate 
flavor of every separate drep, and who, 
like the Cyclops in the cave, leaves some 
select victim to the last, as a bonne bouche 
to his sated appetite — "Noman shall be the 
last to be devoured." Robespierre, no 
more than Nero, was up to such delicately 
infernal cruelty. 

Carlyle frequently admits Robespierre's 
sincerity, and yet rates him as little other 
than a sham. We account for this a* we 
did in the case of Marat. He is regarded 
as a small sincerity; and the sincerity of 
a small man contracts, to Carlyle' s eye, 
something of the ludicrous air in which a 
Lilliputian warrior, shouldering his straw- 
sized musket, and firing his lead-drop bul- 
lets, seemed to Gulliver. " Bravo, my little 
hero!" shouts the Titan, with a loud laugh, 
as he sees him, with "sky-blue breeches," 
patronizing the houseless idea of a divine 
being, " pop away at the tottering heavens, 
with that new nine-pin of thine ; but why 
is there not rather a little nice doll of an 
image in those showy inexpressibles, to 
draw out, and complete the conversion of 
thy people? and why not say, ' These be 
thy gods, O toy and toad- worshiping 
France !' " To bring him to respect, while 
he admits, the sincerity, we would need to 
disprove the smallness of our Arras advo- 
cate. Now, compared to truly great men, 
such as Cromwell— or to extraordinary 
men, such as Napoleon, Mirabeau, ami 
Danton — Robespierre was small enough. 
But surely it was no pigmy, whose voice- 
calm, dispassioned, and articulate— ruled 
lunatic France ; who preserved an icy cool- 
«e»a amid a laad of tenr, who mastesed, 
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though it was only for a moment, a steed 
like the Revolution; and who threw frem 
his pedestal, though it was by assailing in 
an unguarded hour, a statue so colossal as 
Dan ton';?. Rigid, Roman-like purpose — 
keen, if uninspired, vision — the thousand 
eyes of an Argus, if not the head of a Jove, 
or the fist of a Hercules— perseverance, 
honesty, and first rate business qualities — 
we must allow to Robespierre, unless we 
account for his influence by Satanic pos- 
session, and say — either no dunce out Diet- 
bolus. Carlyla attributes his defeat and 
downfall to his pertinacious pursuit of a 
shallow logic to its utmost consequences. 
Probably he thus expresses, in his own 
way, the view we have already sought to 
indicate. Robespierre was the sincere, 
consUtent, unclean apostle of an unclean 
system — a system of deism in theology — 
of libertineism in morals — of mobocracy 
in politics — of a " gospel according to Jean- 
Jacques" — a gospel of *' liberty, equality, 
fraternity" — a liberty ending in general 
bondage, an equality terminating in the 
despotism of unprincipled talent, a frater- 
nity dipping its ties in blood. With faith- 
ful, unfaltering footstep, through good re- 
port and bad report, he followed the 
genius of revolution in all her devious, 
dark, dangerous, or triumphant paths, till 
she at last turned round in anger, like a 
dogged fiend, and rent him in pieces. 

In dealing with Robespierre, wo feel, 
more than with Marat, that we are in con- 
tact with an intelligent human being, not 
an oddity, and mere splinter of a man* 
His idea led and at last dragged him, but 
did not devour nor possess him. His 
cruelty was more a policy, and less a rag- 
ing passion; and his great moral error 
lay in permitting a theory, opposed to his 
original nature, to overbear his moral sense, 
to drain him of humanity, and to precipi- 
tate him to his doom. If he had resisted 
the devil, he would have fled from him. 

Id rising from Robespierre to Dantdn, 
wo feel like one coming up from the lower 
plains of Sicily into its western coast — the 
country of the Cyclopes," with their one 
eye 'and gigantic stature ; their courage, 
toil, ferocity, impiety, and power. Danton 
did tower Titanically above his fellows, 
and, with little of the divine, was the 
strongest of the ear fir-born. He had an 



" eye," like a shield of sight, broad, pierc- 
ing, and looking straight forward. His 
intellect was clear, intuitive, commanding, 
incapable of the theoretical, and abhorrent 
of the visionary. He was practical in 
mind, although passionate in temperament, 
and figurative in speech. His creed was 
atheism, not apparently wrought out by 
persona} investigation, or even sought for 
as an opiate to conscience, but carelessly 
accepted, as the one he found fashionable 
at the time. His conduct, too, was merely 
the common licentiousness of his country, 
taking a larger shape from his larger con- 
stitution and stronger passions. His politi- 
cal faith was less definite and strict, but 
more progressive and practical, and more 
accommodated to circumstances than 
Robespierre's. His patriotism was as sin- 
cere as Rcbespierre's, but hung about him 
in more voluminous folds. It was a toga 
not a tunic. A sort of lazy greatness, 
which seemed, at a distance, criminal in- 
difference, characterized him when in re* 
pose. His cupidity was as Cyclopean as 
his capacity. Nothing less than a large 
bribe could fill such a hand. No common 
goblet could satisfy such a maw. Greedy 
of money, for money's sake, he was not. 
He merely wished to live, and all Paris 
knew what he meant by living. And with 
all the royal sops to Cerberus, he remained 
Cerberus still. Never had he made the 
pretensions of a Lord Russell, ot Algernon 
Sidney, and we know how they were sub- 
sidized. His " poverty but not his wiH 
consented." Had he lived in our days, a 
public subscription — a "Dantori testimo- 
nial, all subscriptions to be handed* in to the 

office of Camille Dcsmoulins," would 

have saved this vast needy patriot— this 
"giant worm of fire,'' from the disgrace of 
taking supplies from Louis, and then laugh- 
ing a wild laughter at his provider, as he 
gnawed on at the foundations of hro 
throne. 

In fact, careless greatness, without prin- 
ciple, was the key to Dantoh's merits and 
faults — his power and weakness. Well 
did Madame Roland call him "Sardana- 
palus." When he found ft clover field, he 
rolled in it. When he had nothing to do, 
he did' nothing; when he saw the* neces- 
sity of doing something immediately, 
he could condense ages of action into a 
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few hours. He was like some terrible < into the neighborhood of the "red sea," and 
tocsin, never rung till danger was immi- returned sick and shuddering therefrom. 



nent, but then arousing cities and nations 
as one man. And thus it was that he 
saved his country and lost himself; re- 
pulsed Brunswick, and sunk before Robes- 
pierre. 

It had been otherwise, if his impulses 
bad been under the watchful direction of 
bigh religious, or moral, or even political 
principle. This would have secured unity 
among his passions and powers, and led 
to steady and cumulative efforts. From 
this conscious greatness, and superiority to 
the men around him, there sprung a fatal 
security and a fatal contempt. He sat on 
the Mountain smiling, while his enemies 
.were undermining his roots; and while 
he said a He dares not imprison me," 
Robespierre was calmly muttering, " I 
will." 

It seemed as if even revolution were not 
a sufficient stimulus to, or a sufficient 
element for Danton's mighty powers. It 
was only when war had reached the 
neighborhood of Paris, and added its 
hoarse voice to the roar of panic from 
within, that he found a truly Titanic task 
waiting for him. And he did it manfully. 
His words became " half battle*." His 
actions corresponded with, and exceeded 
his words. He was as calm, too, as if he 
had created the chaos around him. That 
the city was roused, yet concentrated — 
furious as Gehenna, but firm as fate, at 
that awful crisis, was all Danton's doing. 
Paris seemed at the time but a projectile 
in his massive hand, ready td be hurled at 
the invading foe. His alleged cruelty was 
the result, in a great measure, of this 
habitual carelessness. Too la^y to super- 
intend .with sufficient watchfulness the 
administration of justice, it grew into the 
Reign of Terror. He was, nevertheles, 
deeply to blame. He ougty to have cried 
out to ihe mob, "The way to the prisoners 
in the Abbaye l^es over Danton's dead 
body ;" and not one of tbem had passed 
on. He repented, afterwards, of his con 
duct, and was, in fact, the first martyr to a 
• milder regime Not one of his personal 
enemies perished in that massacre : hence 
the name " butcher,* applied to him, is not 
correct. He did not dabble in blood. He 
made but one fierce and rapid irruption 

Vol, XXXIII-7 



His person and his eloquence were in 
keeping with his mind and character. We 
figure him always after the pattern of Beth- 
lehem Gabor, as Godwin describes him; 
his stature gigantic, his hair a dead black, 
a face in which sagacity and fury struggled 
for the mastery — a voice of thunder. His 
mere figure might have saved the utterance 
of hrs watchword, •* We must put our ene- 
mies in fear." His face was itself a u Reign 
of Terror." His eloquence was not of the 
intellectual, nor of the rhetorical cast. It 
was not labored with care, nor moulded by 
art. It was the full, gushing utterance of 
a mind seeing the real merits of the case 
in a glare of vision, -and announcing them 
in a tone of absolute assurance. He did 
not indulge in long arguments or elaborate 
declamations. His speeches were Cyclo- 
pean cries, at the^feht of the truth break- 
ing, like the sun, on his mind. Each 
speech was a peroration. His imagination 
was fertile, rugged, and grand. Terrible 
truth was sheathed in terrible figure. Each 
thought was twin born with poetry — poetry 
bf a peculiar and most revolutionary stamp. 
It leaped into light, like Minerva, armed 
with bristling imagery. Danton was a true 
poet, and soifle of his sentences are the 
strangest and most characteristic utter- 
ances amid all the wild eloquence the 
Revolution produced. His curses are cf 
the streets, not of Paris, but of Pandemo- 
nium; his blasphemies were sublime* as 
those heard in the trance of Sicilian seer, 
belched up from fallen giants through the 
smoke of Etna, or like those which made 
the " burning marl" and the " fiery gull " 
quake and recoil in fear. 

Such an extraordinary being was Dantcm, 
resembling* rather the Mammoths and 
SlVfegatheriums of geology than modem pro- 
ductions of nature. There was no beauty 
about him why he should be desired, biit 
there was the power and the terrible bril- 
liance, the rapid rise and rapid subsidence 
of an Oriental tempest. Peace — the peac e 
of a pyramid,, calm-sitting and colossaf, 
amid long desolations, and kindred forms 
of vast and course sublimity — be to hit- 
ashes! ■ . 

It is lamentable to contemplate the fate 
.of such a man. Newly'inarried, sobered 
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into strength and wisdom, in the prime of 
life, and with mildness settling down upon 
bis character, like moonlight on the rugged 
features of the Sphinx, he was snatched 
away. " One feels,' 1 says Scott of him, 
u as if the eagle toad been brought down 
by a { mousing owl.' " More melancholy 
still to find him dying "game," as it is 
commonly called — that is, without hope 
and without God in the world — caracolling 
and exulting, as he plunged into the waters 
of what he deemed the bottomless and' the 
endless night j as if a spirit so strong as his 
could die — as if a spirit so stained as his 
could escape the judgment — the judgment 
of a God just as he is merciful ; but also — 
blessed be his name ! — as merciful as he is 
just. 



"SOUTHRONS! YIELD NOT TO 
DESPAjfc" 

(Written by a young lady of Baltimore, im- 
mediately after a late reverse to our cause.) 

• Southrons ! yield not to despair — 
Weep not, mothers, wives forlorn : 
Wintry nights are worst to bear 
Just before the break of morn I 
» 
Tho' down-trampled in the dust 

By a despot's cruel heel, _ 
Justici'b cause we hold in trust- 
Yield it not for. fire or steel ! 

Lo ! yon caitiff, craven slaves, 

While they clinch their country's chain, 

Tremble even -midst the graves, 
Of the victims they have slain. 

• Let them tremble — they have cause ; 
Loudest when they rant and boast, 
Freedom on her march may pause, 
But her battle ne'er is lost. 

. Tho' the servile's bitter taunt 
Sting you like a viper foul, 
Tho' Despair ai d Famine gaunt 
• Like Hyenas 'round you howl. 

, Tho' your dearest blood may flow 
On the scaffold or the plain, 

•■ Tho' your bravest belaid low 

Ere your sacred rights you gain- 



Ne'er in vain the Patriot dies : 
Pours he not life's fountain free, 

Servile millions to baptise— 
Proselytes of Libbrty ! 

Southrons ! yield not to despair, 
Weep not, sisters, maids forlorn f 

Wintry nights are. worst to bear 
Just before the break of morn ! 



AGNES. A NOVEL. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

The Reverend Lewis Carlton was mucji 
surprised to have his morning nap disr 
turbed by his servant bringing up to his- 
chamber door, a card from his old friend r 
Alfred Murray. The man said the gentle- 
man begged Mr. Carlton would rise and 
come into the parlour immediately, as he 
wished to see him on urgent business. The 
Reverend Mrs. Carlton, as the Germans 
would say, had by this time fairly wakened 
up — rifted her head, in* its ruffled night- 
cap from the conjugal pillow, and taking, 
the card* from her obedient husband's- 
hand, read the name on it. ' 

"Alfred Murray ! Why, I did not know 
he was on this hemisphere j" 

"I shall verify the faet and inform you r 
my dear, whether he comes in the spirit or 
the flesh, as soon as possible," said her 
husband, who by this time bad risen, made 
a • hurried toilet, and was in the act of 
throwing his dressing gown over his shoul- 
ders, preparatory to his descent to obey 
his friend's jargent summons. 

''Mind, you make him stay to breakfast, 
Mr. Carlton," screamed his wife, as he 
hastened out of the room. 

Mrs. C. was not deficient in womanly 
curiosity. Mr. Murray was an old favor- 
ite of her's — and, another bright idea flash- 
ed across her motherly head — she had now 
quite a pretty marriageable daughter, who 
was a great pet with Mr. Murray in for- 
mer days, used to sit on his knee, and pull ' 
his whiskers, when they were black and 
glossy. He was in every way "•Ugibie, rr 
a good "beau" for Fanny anyhow — good 
Mrs. Carlton had some imagination under 
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the ruffles of ber night-cap — so she began 
to reckon the difference between Mr. Mur- 
ray's and Fanny's ages, and to ihink of 
"probabilities." She wasted at least ten 
minutes in this manner ; then fearing her 
careless husband might forget to deliver 
her message, and really liking Alfred Mur- 
ray, independent of all ulterior motives, 
she sprang up, and began 4o dress as fast 
as she oould. Before she had progressed 
very far, however, with the copious ablu- 
tions which are essential to the well-being 
and comfort of cleanly English* people, 
she heard the bouse door open and close 
upon the retiring guest. She waited for 
Lewis to come back, in order to give a con- 
jugal lecture, for his neglect of her request; 
her husband did not return, however, but 
went to his B Stu'dyjmuch to her discomfi- 
ture. She hurried on her clothes as fast 
as possible, and hastened after Mr. Carlton 
as soon as she could. 

"Goodness me! Lewis, what are you 
about ? And why did not Alfred Murray 
stay to breakfast ?" 

"About, my dear," said the Reverend 
Lewis, laying down his pen and looking 
up, with a comical smile upon his usually 
grave face, "drawing up a certificate of 
marriage, which I wish you and Fanny, 
and the Hewitts, and Lord Elkington to 
-witness in a half hour, so please send off 
these notes to that effect, immediately !" 

Mrs. Carlton took the notes dutifully— 
rang the bell — gave the necessary orders 
to the domestic who answered it, and then 
came back to her husband's desk. The 
Hewitt's were the American Consul and 
his family, who lived next-door j Lord and 
Lady Elkington, English people, boarding 
over the way, members of Mr. Carlton's 
ibid. 

"And now, Lewis! whe-is to be married 
at this unchristian hour ?" 

"Alfred Murray of Louisiana, to. Agnes 
Graham, spinster, daughter of the late Ed- 
ward Graham, also of Louisiana," said 
her husband, reading the names from the 
certificate he was drawing ^p. 

Mrs. Carlton threw up her eyes and 

hands — "Well, I never! Mercy oa us! 

Alfred Murray ! Tell me all about it, do 

Lewis % n ' 

Ancf, Lewis being a good natured has* 



land, tofd her all about it — as much at 
least as Mr. Murray had told him. 

"So it is a runaway match ! To think 
of Alfred Murray's being so romantic — at 
his age, too ! Why, he must be forty-five at 
least, Lewis-!" ^V . 

Unkind Mrs. Carlton ! When she had 
been planning for Fanny, she had put Mr. 
Murray down as not over thirty-eight. He 
really was in his fortieth year, though he 
did not 4ook over thirty-five. 

4t Going to marry the daughter of his old 
friend, too! Don't you remember that Mr. 
Graham who was here with Alfred Mur- 
ray in 18 — , the year tHey came tfrom the 
East — who gave you the Syriac manu- 
scripts?' 1 

"Bless my soul 1 so he was, Lucinda ! I 
had forgotten him! A . very gentlemanly 
person he was, and a very valuable copy 



that is — of St. Matthew. But,* said he, 
taking out his watch, "you have but little 
time for any preparations you may desire 
to make. They will be here presently — 
get Fanny wakened up, while I make my- 
self more respectable P' 

Mrs. X^arlton appreciated the wisdom of 
her husband's advice, and bustled about 
like Eve, "on hospitable thoughts intent." 
She was so pleased at the idea of Alfred 
Murray's making an elopement, she almost 
forgave him for getting married and top- 
pling down her castles in the air. 

The witnesses soon arrived. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hewitt — his manly son, and three 
daughters — all grown up— all clever peo- 
ple — and all on the qui vive for the wed- 
ding. Lord and Lady Elkington also 
made their entree. ' His lordship's wig a 
little awry, and her ladyship's collar not 
quite straight in . its pinning — showing ra- 
ther unseemly haste ; but everybody in 
high good humor, which was wonderful, 
considering the son himself had just got- 
ten up, and he ordinarily rose several heart 
before they did ; last of all, stole in pretty 
Fanny Carlton, with "her shining morning 
face" looking as fresh as a rose in her pink 
gingham morning dress, with its little white 
ruffles close around her sweet throat. Mrs. 
Carlton beamed like another sun. The 
Reverend Lewis in his white surplice, and 
the prayer-book open at the marriage ser- 
vice— joked "&4 ohatttd *& * wonderful 
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style with his friends. Suddenly, a cai* 
riage dashed up. Mr. Murray, aided his 
bride to alight, gave her his arm, the door 
was thrown open by the waiting. lackey, 
who ushered them in with a broad grin. 
They, walked forflsjd and stood before the 
clergyman. 

Agnes' head drooped upon her bosom — 
her long mantle and heavy veil fell around, 
her like a pall ; bnt steadily and distinctly, 
though very low, her sweet voice made 
the responses after Mr. Carlton Mr. Mur- 
ray's full tones trembled more than her's 
Agnes had spent the intervening hours of 
that morning well, in prayer to Gpd, that 
since it Seemed her fate to be the wife of 
this noble, generous man, she might be 
•able to fulfil her duties faithfully, as 
Christian woman ought, to the utmost. 

The past was dead. Let it be buried 
now and Ibrever. «No weak repinings — no 
girlish sentiment for Agnes Graham — 
no shrinking — no looking back, ll her 
path lay over the burning ploughshares, 
there she would walk unflinchingly, look- 
ing to. God for strength for herself-*— for him 
to whom she in full understanding of the 
words now "gave her troth." So her voice 
never faltered in its calm even tones; and 
when the service was ended and the 
clergyman stepped forward to congratulate 
the bride, she swept the veil back from her 
face, and Mr. Murray's eye filled with 
pride and admiration, as he observed the 
lofty grace and gentle courtesy with which 
she received the greetings of his friends. 
•The witnesses took their leave. Mrs. Carl- 
ton had ordered breakfast to be served im- 
mediately after the ceremony was conclud- 
ed, and insisted upon the newly wedded pair 
partaking of her hospitality before they 
leiV- especially as Mr. Murray designed 
quitting Naples that very day. Mr. Mur- 
ray looked at Agnes, fearful that this would 
be beyond her strength. He knew how 
severely it had already been taxed. She 
•had taken no food that morning he knew. 
He suspeeted none the day before. He 
little knew how small had been the portion 
■of nourishment which had passed her lips 
lately. 

"Mrs. Carlton is very kind — but I fear 
'Mrs. Murray — n he began. 
• Agnes turned quickly towards him, — 
Mr*. Murray wilt Be glad to d • whatever 



may be most agreeable to Mr. Murray, and 
will be pleased to become better acquaint- 
ed with his old friend Mrs. Carlton," said 
she, smilingly extending her hand to that 
lady. . 

Mrs. Carlton, charmed with the words 
and the beautiful smile, as well as pleased 
with having her own way, took Agntjs" 
hand and led her to the breakfast table — 
seating her by herself — leaving Mr. Mur- 
ray to Fanny and Mr. Carlton. Agnes 
talked, smiled, ate a little. Mr. Murray 
had enough to do in watching her, and re- 
plying to the Rev. Lewis' innumerable 
questions. He looked with surprise at the 
siidden transformation of the pale, weep- 
ing girl of last night into this self-possess- 
ed, stately lady, who now sat talking with 
Mrs. Carlton. He wa^delighted, and al- 
most stopped several times in the midst of 
.a reply to Mr. Carlton, to listen admiringly 
to Agnes. Mr. Carlton forgave his pre- 
occupation. The Murray's left immedi- 
ately after breakfast. The Carlton's were 
charmed, ancLunanimous in their praises 
of the bride. ^ 

"So beautiful ! So graceful! Such ex- 
quisite manners !" it was a perfect chorus 
among them. 

And. Mr. Murray, when they were alone, 
took his wife's hand, pressed it to his lips 
and thanked her for the effort she had 
made for his sake, to gratify his friends. 
Agnes Murray smiled her peculiar Dase- 
nant smile. There were heights in her 
nature even he could not understand, none 
but a poet could. To make an exhibition 
of feeling before '-people," at any rate, was 
impossible for Agnes. She. had learnod 
self command too early and too thoroughly 
for that. Impassioned natures soon do, but 
not passionate ones. Pride was the heri- 
tage of Agnes Graham. It takes protean 
forms. Besides, it was probably more 
agreeable to her that they should have been 
among strangers at that trying hour. 
Would it have been so — would Agnes have 
been so ealm, so self-possessed, had she 
loved her husband with a different- love « 
Did Mr. Murray forget the shy, timid, blush- 
ing, trembling girl whom he once saw 
bending like a flower beneath the ardent 
glances of Robert Selman ? No. He had ' 
'not forgotten it — but he admired more this 
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noble woman who now stood beside him, 
as* his life's companion, — this strong wrest. 
let who had come out from life's battle- 
field purer, grander than ever, and he was 
content. His "heart trusted in her ;" no- 
blyniid Agnes meet his trust. She devoted 
herself to her husband. She conformed 
herself in every way to his wishes. She 
studied her duties— her husband's disposi- 
tion and tastes. Her's was the larger nature, 
the artistic. It is catholic in its sympathies, 
in its powers of adaptation. Agnes was 
jio hypocrite, only a woman of the highest 
type. One of her first acts was te take all 
the letters — all the souvenirs that, girl-like, 
she had carefully cherished before her mar 
jriage, and put them in the fire — all but 
one*— that was the broad, gold-linked brace- 
let, with its ruby clasp, which she had un- 

' clasped from her aim just before she, went 
to be. married. This she took and sealed 
in a box, and put it in a secret drawer of 
her dressing- case, locked the drawer and 
put the key away j during her husband's 
life that draw was never unlocked. She 
guarded her very thoughts jealously — for 
her ownjgpreaknesses she had no mercy 
Every talent her husband admired, shecul 
tivated. Even her music— that was a trial 

* at first —but if she showed some conscious- 
ness of weakness in her careful avoidance 
pf sentimental music j if she never sung 
love ditties, and there were some operas 
she "never liked" now; if she avoided all 
passionate expression in music, conversa- 
tion or reading, yet who saw the change 
or missed these chords ? not those who lis- 
tened with rapturous delight to the rich 
voice in the music of the severer higher 
masters, or wondered over the brilliancy 
of the wit and intellect displayed in the 
conversation of the beautiful Mrs. Murray, 

. "the admired of all admirers," the envied 
one. Mr. Murray never repented his mar- 
riage. Agnes seemed always satisfied to 
please him. The name of her cousin ne- 
ver passed aer lips ; she asked no ques- 

« lions about him in her letters to the Rec- 
tory. Agnes understood, though they 
had not, Robert's bitter words — "ott or no- 
thing!" That was true and right! So 
those who had begun life's journey, so 
. closely united, were . now " nothing" to 
each other. Agnes wrote to her friends at 



the Rectory, announcing her marriage 
without any explanation. She felt she had 
no right, even to them, to violate the confi- 
dence which should be sacred. None 
should ever know that she had been an 
unwilling bride — her husband's honor was 
concerned there. She could not make 
that return to his noble generosity. Let 
them misjudge her. Let them think her 
inconsistent — inconstant— politic-^-untrue 
to womanhood— better that they should, 
than ever know the truth from her. They 
did think her marriage sttange — sudden — 
but they knew her too well to doubt her. 
Dr. Leonard wrote to Robert, telling him 
of her marriage without comment. Rob- 
ert replied to the business part of the let- 
ter, but made no allusion to Agnes, nor to 
his own life in South America. 




CHAPTER XXXII, 

The spring had passed at Dasenant 
Rectory, and the long hot summer had 
begun his tropic reign. Dr. Leonard had 
just returned from visiting a. patient, and, 
tired with his dusty ride, was sitting on 
the shaded gallery outside of the glass 
door of Mr. Danver's study, enjoying a 
cigar, petting his little black-tan English 
terrier, which had clambered upon his 
knee, occasionally exchanging a word 
with the occupant of the study, wh6 was 
reclining apon a <JOUch near the door, with 
a book in his hand. Mrs. Clark suddenly 
appeared within the study, evidently 
somewhat agitated, or what she called "all 
in a fluster." This responsible individual' 
had been induced to take up her abode at 
the Rectory after the burning of Dasenant 
Halj. She attended to the housekeeping 
for the two confirmed old bachelors, while 
her husband found such occupation as 
pleased him in the garden, or in pretend- 
ing to look after the boy who had charge 
of the Doctor's horses. They were very 
well satisfied — had little to do— good 
wages, and their own way in everything. 
Mrs. Clark, to do her justice, was really 
attached " to the poor dear gentlemen," as 
she called them and looked after their in- 
terests with great fidelity, even if she did 
principally consnlt her own comforts a lit- 
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tie more, perhaps, than was right. Mr. 
Danvers and the Doctor, however, knew 
no better, and were very grateful for such 
attention as Mrs. Clark chose to bestow 
upon them. Mr. Danvers rose politely arid 
•put down his book as the housekeeper ap- 
proached him. 

" If you please, Mr. Danvers-*if you 
will be so good,- Dr» Leonard, I have a fa- 
vor to ask of you gentlemen !" 

Both gentlemen assured her she had 
only to mention what she wished to have 
her request granted. 

" I have a friend just -arrived from 
France — in Europe, gentlemen f Mrs. 
Lucy that was— that is, I mean though she 
says she is going to marry that Furrin 
Courier of Mr. Murray's when he comes 
over next fall, the respectable woman, I 
mean, who went over with poor dear Mrs. 
Elmsworth — Miss Emmeline that was!" 
Mrs. Clark put her apron to her eyes — 
she did love the Dasenants! " Mrs. Lucy 
has just returned with a gentleman's fami 
Jy to New Orleans, and has come up to 
see me for a day or two. She c ime up 
here about an hour a&o — off the boat — and 
went to the Hall, expecting to find me ; but 
you know how it was, gentlemen, when 
she got there — poor thing !" Mrs. Clark 
sobbed. " So she came on here. She has 
been at Nice (Mrs. Clark pronounced Nice 
long as an adjective,) all winter, she says, 
though, to be sure, that is a strange name 
for a place. If you gentlemen have no 
objection, I could take Mrs. Lucy in my 
. toom, and make a shake down for my old 
man in the* spare bed room, if Mrs. Lucy 
can stay !" 

* The gentlemen assured her that they 
had not the slightest objection to her mak- 
ing Mrs. Lucy as comfortable as possible, 
and would be glad to have her stay as long 
as she liked. 

" Perhaps, Mrs. Clark," said gentle Mr. 
Danvers, " perhaps Mrs. Lucy might pre- 
fer having the spare room herself, so as 
not to- disarrange you and' poor John. 
Pray use" the house as* suits your conve- 
nience." 

That was just what &rs. Clark wanted, 
so she accepted the proposition graciously, 
and thanked the gentlemen for their con- 
sideration. 
''And Mis. Clark,." said. Dr. Leonard, 



" when Mrs. Lucy is rested, and it is con" 
venientfor her, we* would be much obliged 
If she will come to the parlor and allow 
us to ask some questions about Mrs. Elms- 
worth and Mrs. Murray !" 

Mrs. Clark was sure Mrs. Lucy would 
only be too proud to come immediately 
and give the gentlemen any satisfaction in 
her power. A short time after Mrs. Clark 
and Mrs. Lucy made their entrance into 
the study — the latte* considerably excited 
by the unexpected interview, very fash- 
ionable and elegant in what she called 
her " Paris dress and cap." 

Mr. Danvers placed chairs for them. 
Like all true Southern gentlemen, the 
tenants of the Rectory had the utmost 
reverence and courtesy towards all ivomen t 
and were* as polite and deferential to the 
poor washerwoman as they would have 
been to a Duchess. [I have seen a South- 
ern gentleman of the purest blood and a 
poor emigrant woman to walk the stage of 
a steamboat and carry her little child for 
her, as he st6od accidentally near her, and 
saw how overburdened she was ,* and 
there were no smiles upon the fAes of the 
crowd of men assembled upon the gang- 
way — no jelers at the act of politeness. It . 
is a matter of count among Southern men, 
to help any, every woman, if she is in 
need of their strong arm or hand, inde- 
pendent of color even. J 

After M,rs. Lucy got a little over her 
nervousness, by dint of answering the 
questions in regard to her voyage and re- 
cent arrival, reassured by the gentle amia- 
bility of Mr. Danvers, she plunged tft 
medias re*, and set off full tilt in a narra- 
tive of all her personal trials, privations 
and vexations since she quitted Dasenant 
Hall. Her inquisitors were too glad to 
learn in this way all that had occurred, to * 
interrupt her minute detail by word or 
look. Of course Mr. Elmsworth and Count 
Serimia, Mr. Murray and Antonio filled 
important places in her long, parentheti- 
cal, episodical 'narration. For the first 
time the gentlemen learned what persecu- • 
tions their darling had endured from Elms- 
worth and Serimia. From their previous 
knowledge, of Agnes' life, they were ena« 
bled to gather up the broken links scat- 
tered by Mrs. Lucy in her ignorance, and 
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make one united chain of the event* and 
incidents which had led to Agnes' sudden, 
unaccountable marriage. They appre- 
ciated the generosity of Mr. Murray, the 
steadfast consistency of Agnes. Dr. Leon 
ard threw away his cigar, and stood with 
folded arms leaning inside of the study 
door', his heart burning, with sorrow and 
indignation.- Mr.- Danvers bowed his head 
upon his hand. Mrs. Clark was sobbing 
outright. When Mrs, Lucy concluded the 
recital of what she herself had witnessed 
up to the time of her own discharge and 
the substitution of Fanchon, "an artful 
minx," as she called her, she went on to 
tell how, when she returned to Paris from 
*?Nice," she had gone to visit La Madre, 
and had met with Antonio, who had just 
gotten back from Sicily with " the missing 
witness," whom he had discovered- se 
creted on Serimia's estate, and had bribed 
to escape and accompany him back to 
Paris. She repeated all he had told her, 
which brought her story up to the hour of 
Agnes' marriage at Naples. "Antonio 
«ai(l the fury of Serimia," or " II Conty," 
*s she called him, "was beyond descrip- 
tion when he found Agnes had escaped ; 
but. he never suspected Antonio^s com- 
plicity, but trusted him to the last. Oh! 
sirs," observed Mrs. Lucy, "them Italians 
is frightful cunning ; though Mr. Antonio t 
is a good man, and a honest one — and a 
Christian, though a Papisher! But a wo- 
man ain't obliged to be a Papish because 
she may happen to marry one," said she, 
casting a side-long glance upon Mrs.; 
Clark, who shook her head ominously at 
the announcement of Antonio's faith. 

"Mr. Antonio," continued Mrs. Lucy,, 
st rubbed his hands and laughea when he 
told us how he waited on II Conty, and 
haw he manoeuvred until he got off the 
man he went there to look for. He said 
Mr. Murray had sent Mr. Elmsworth a 
copy of the marriage certificate, and Mr. 
Elmsworth stamped and swore and tore it 
to pieees, he Was so dreadful angry. Ma\, 
Antonio got his discharge from Mr. Elms- 
worth, and he got off with the man in a 
fishing smaek to the mainland, and then 
brought him to Paris, and the police had 
taken his evidence, and II Oonty would be 
hung if they could catch' him in France.| 
Jtf*. Antonio said.it was the 'rendetta,'! 



some of their outlandish talk, but La Ma- 
dre, th$t was the good woman that I 
stayed with, that kept house for Mr. Ap- 
tonio, sht nodded her head and said yes in 
Italian. Site did not speak any, English, 
but I learned some French and Italian 
while I wa* gone. [Mrs. Lucy gave the 
long Latin i to all her French and Ltalian.] 
' La Madre ' means * mother.' She wasn't 
Mr. Antonio's mother, nor no relation to 
him; but sne brought up his sister, and so 
they called her 'mother' for fondness. 
Mr. Antonio speaks English though ; he is 
a very nice man, Mr. Antonio ! I saw the 
man he brought over; he was an old man 
— the 'croupier ? — I suppose that's the bar 
keeper of the gaming house where the 
English nobleman was killed. Mr. Anto- 
nio stayed a short time in Paris, then went 
to join Mr. and Mrs. Murray, and I came 
away. Mr. Antonio is coming over in the 
fall to New Orleans." 
. Mrs. Clark cleared her throat signifi- 
cantly. With all her gratitude to: Antonio 
for his fidelity to her "dear Miss Emme- 
line " and to Agnes, the fact of his being 
" a Papish " was extremely distasteful to 
her. She feared Mrs^ Lucy was periling 
her soul in such a union. But Mrs. Lucy 
was obstinate in her predilection. 

Dr\ Leonard smiled at the little byplay 
he saw going on between the two good 
women. 

Mrs. Clark made a sign to Mrs. Lucy. 
The latter rose hastily, made a profound 
courtesy to the gentlemen, and sailed out 
of the room, followed by the admiring Mrs. 
Clark. 

; " This accounts for all," said Dr. Leon- 
ard to Mr. Danvers, as the last vestige of 
the ribands and flounces disappeared out 
of the door. 

; "Yes! Agnes would never write that 
to us!" 

"Noble creature ! -Danvers, our adopted 
daughter has never failed usyet!" 

Dr. Leonard wiped his eyes. 

" No, she is what we hoped she would 
be— a large-hearted, true Christian wo- 
man." 

That night Dr. Leonard wrote a Iqng 
letter to Robert Selman, ending' it with 
•this sentence : 
: " I write this in justice to Agnes and to 
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you — that you may not lose your faith in 
woman — that you may rightly estimate 
her noble nature !" v 

This letter must have crossed, on its 
way, one from Robert, telling of bis mar 
riege with Amita, the only daughter of a 
Brazilian nobleman, Don Pedro de Guz- 
man. One line only showed Robert's true 
feeling: " Please inform Mrs. Alfrtd Mur- 
ray. 11 

Dr. Leonard did — that was the only 
mention ever made of the cousins to each 
other in his correspondence with either of 
them. 



CHAPTER XXXIIL 



The Murrays remained abroad three 
years, traveling everywhere throughout 
the East and Europe.' Agnes studied and 
improved herself in languages, in the 
knowledge of fine art — becoming familiar 
with the glorious master-pieces of human 
genius assembled in that favored portion 
of the earth — her whole nature develop- 
ing under these high influences, as she 
cultivated in every possible way the ad- 
rantages afforded her by travel and intense 
study. She found herself happiest when 
most occupied. Mr. Murray, though no 
artist, had a cultivated taste for art, and a 
most passionate admiration of the genius 
and talents of his gifted wife. It was 
happiness enough for him to sit by her 
hour after hour, watching the skilful fingers 
as they plied the magic pencil — to see the 
large eyes dilate with enthusiasm, as the 
meaning of a great work of art would be- 
come clearer and clearer to her— to listen 
to- the vibrating voice, as it poured forth in 
eloquent words the inteipretation of such 
works to his sympathizing ear, or to hear 
the rendering of the great musicians by 
her magnificent voice. And day by day, 
hour by hour, Agnes learned to appreciate 
this silent, deep companionship — this 
friendship so pure, so disinterested, so ar- 
dent, which her husband proffered her. 
She was very, very grateful, and began to 
torn towards her husband with a calm 
content. If a thought of " Love's young 
dream " ever came over her. it was ban- 
ished, except when she prayed night and 



morning God would bless Robert, and 
Robert'* wife. 

The Murrays returned to Louisiana. 
Mr. Murray longed for Ail-lec: Agues 
would have preferred remaining abroad, 
but she did not say so-^she knew her hus- 
band had duties as a planter. and a citizen, 
so they returned home. The family at 
Rosedale were delighted to see the long 
closed doors of Ail-lec thrown wide for 
the reception of friends and neighbors 
once more. Rosedale was a much gayer 
place now than, formerly ; merry childish 
voices rang through its pleasant chambers, 
and Tom Adams, though a husband and 
father, was as joyous and light-hearted as 
ever. Elizabeth — now Mrs. Tom Adams— 
the proud mother of the daring three year 
old boy, (who made the house echo with 
his shrill fife and toy drum, and kept his 
grandmother, who adored him, in constant 
terror lest he should break his need in his 
tumbles from his Jiobby-horse, which he 
always persisted in riding at full. canter 
around with a coach whip.) as well as of 
the crowing blue-eyed babe rejoicing in 
the name of "Agnes Elizabeth Adams," 
was as fair, and looked almost as young as 
ever. Tom declared her handsomer than 
ever. Perhaps she was — a bit stouter, and 
with the sweeter, though more anxious ex- 
pression of maternity and wifely care on 
that soft, fair face. Tom was still dread- 
fully in love with his wife, and had no 
trouble at all with his hair; Elizabeth 
combed it for him regularly. He was a 
very happy fellow. Mrs. Hudson grew 
young again in this atmosphere of youth, 
love and joyousness. Perhaps one reason 
of her improved health was the quantity 
of exercise she was compelled to take in 
trotting after little Tom, who insisted upon 
his grandmother's accompanying and 
sharing in all his obstreperous amuse- 
ments. She was the veriest slave to that 
boy ! Elizabeth expostulated vainly, though 
she could not help laughing at finding good 
Mrs. Hudson officiating sometimes as 
coach horse to Tom's little wagon, and 
seeing him por> his great whip, with a 
'' Gee up, grandma !" But there was Ho- 
use in talking to Mrs. Hudson. Little Tom 
was omnipotent* in her heart — a despotic 
little tyrant! 
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"Rosedale was a charming place to 
visit," as Tom Adams' sister Emily said to. 
her husband, Phil. Mathews, after a stay 
of a few days with these good people 
Our old friend Emily rejoiced, too in the 
possession of an infant daughter, and the 
onJy approach te a quarrel nowadays 
between herself and Elizabeth was as to 
which baby was brightest and biggest — 
each mother thinking her pwu the most 
wonderful, though they wete too polite to 
say so. The Murrays had invited them 
all to spend the day at Ail-lec. The 
Rosedaleites had returned home, and were 
all assembled around the fire .after tea, 
discussing the incidents of the day. Tom 
Adams had thrown himself in a very com- 
fortable attitude on the sofa; Elizabeth 
aat near her husband on a low chair, sew- 
ing. Tojm had one arm on the .back of 
her chair, and was lazily drawing her 
long golden curls through his fingers. 
Phil. Mathews sat near the centre-table, 
where the lamp was placed, with a news- 
paper in his hand, which he intended to 
read, but^had not begun yet. Emily was 
watching ]ftrs. Hudson's skilful knitting of 
a pretty sock for Elizabeth's youngest. 

"Ail-lec is a superb place," observed 
Emily, "and Agnes is handsomer than 
ever." 

"I tell you what," said Tom, "Mrs. 
Murray is a far grander woman than Miss 
Graham used to be." 

"What do you mean, Tom? I am sure 
we saw no difference," indignantly retort- 
ed Elizabeth. " She was the same dear 
old Agnes to us ! Wasn't .she, Emily ?" 

" Just-the same," replied Mrs. Mathews. 
'•What lovely things' she brought the ba : 
bies from Europe !" . 

• lt We'll," persisted Tom; "you may have 
seen no change, but I did. She is as kind 
as ever. To be sure-, it was very kind 
of her to remember my wish for an Eng- 
lish saddle. And that Greener gun Mur- 
ray brought me is splendid! but she 
seemed to me quieter, statelier, somehow." 

"Tom is right," said Phil. Mathews. 
•* Mrs. Alfred Murray is a statelier person 
than Miss Graham ; but still, not unbe- 
comingly so, I think. It is the difference 
between a married woman and a. young 
fciil->-only womanly dignity! There is 



something about her now very like, her 
aunt, Mrs. Selman !" 

"Agnes is changed," observed Mrs. 
Hudson, thoughtfully. "Such a change as 
is produced necessarily by care, experience 
and suffering — the difference between the 
young, enthusiastic, worldly girl, and the 
calm, disciplined, watchful Christian wo- 
man 1 — a change for the better!" 

"But, dear Mrs. Hudson, with all due 
deference, one cannot associate the idea of , 
'suffering, care,' and Mrs. Alfred Murray! 
What lot could possibly be brighter or 
more enviable than her's from fhe very be- 
ginning? It is surely a waste of sympathy 
to bestow it upon the wife of Alfred Mur- 
ray!" 

Mrs. Hudson was silenced, but not con- 
vinced. It was hard to show when, where 
or why Agnes Murray ever could have had 
sorrows in her apparently brilliant lot, but 
she knew such characters as Agnes now 
was, could only have been wrought out by 
the severest discipline — that 

" Many a blow and biting sculpture 
Polished well those stones elect," 

but she did not say so — only smiled and 
showed Emily how to narrow the heel of 
the little sock. 

"Emily!" exclaimed Phil, "do you re- 
member the night that Robert Selman came • 
home from Europe ? You and Elizabeth 
and Miss Graham all attended a soir«e at 
my mother's ?" 

" Yes, indeed! how lovely Agnes looked 
that night!" 

*» She was radiantly beautiful Mr. Mur- 
ray was there too, but I thought he stood 
very little chance of marrying Miss Gra- 
ham then." 

"It was rather a sudden affair after all. 
Every body knew of course that Mr. Mur- 
ray was in love with Agnes, but I never 
thought she cared for him," observed Eliz- 
abeth musingly. 

." No accounting for a woman's fancies," 
put in Tomj "Murray is a fine fellow, bult 
he is old enough to be her father." 

"Agnes was much wiser in that respect 
than Elizabeth, Tom," rejoined Emily 
laughingly. ''She martied a sensible man.' , 

Tom nodded his head to his brother-in- . 
law. "ThaJ 's at you Phil, over my should 
ders." • • t 
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" What became of Dr. Selman?" asked 
Emily, turning to her husband. 

/' He went to South America, where he 
still is. Nobody knows why, except that 
he was tired of this country and saddened 
by the sudden decease of his parents. He 
married out there, one of those Spanish 
women. I met Evelyn in New Orleans. 
Harry Evelyn who was in Europe at the 
same time that Robert and I were — one of 
the cleverest fellows in the world is Har- 
ry — a trifle too soft-hearted for a physician. 
He went to South America at the time Sel- 
man did— ^indeed, I think Selman accom- 
panied him out there. Evelyn, who is poor, 
went out there for his health— to seek his 
fortune, and. to study yellow fever in its 
native place. Evelyn only came home 
this Mf; he got tired of it j Selman stayed." 

* Is he not very wealthy?" asked Emily. 

" Immensely so. He has all the Dase- 
nant estate now, you know J" 

♦'What sort of a woman did he marry?" 

" I don't think he married happily — very 
hastily Evelyn said after a very short ac- 
quaintance with the lady. She was the 
daughter of a Brazilian grandee — very 
haughty — very vain — very pretty — grace- 
ful, like all those Creole women — with 
very little education. She knew how to 
dance, walk, play with her fan — was de- 
voted to tertullias and the last new comb 
and mantilla. She was no companion for 
Selman, who is a man of fine abilities and 
highly accomplished. Evelyn said it was 
the most unaccountable match; he was 
perfectly thunderstruck when Selman in- 
vited him to attend his wedding. Evelyn 
seemed to think Selman had a hard time 
of it— his wife was pettishly exacting — 
desperately jealous and bad-tempered. 
Kvelyn said it was really wonderful the 
patience with which Selman bore all her 
silly ways. The poor foolish thing died 
though, at the birth of her first child — two 
years after her marriage." 

•* A blessed riddance," ejaculated Tom. 

" Tom ! you are perfectly dreadful to- 
• night," remonstrated Elizabeth, shocked at 
his cold cruelty. 

"Did the baby die?" asked Emily. 

a Yes, both mother and child. Evelyn 
. tried to persuade Selman to return to Lou- 
isiana wben he did — but Selman refused 
to do so. Evelyn himself has married that 



good little Mary Grant you knew, Emily.') 

" She is a very nice girl. I wonder what 
has become of Agnes' two 'old beaux,' 
Elizabeth, the physician and the -clergy- 
man?" 

" They were here only a week ago to 
see her. I believe they live still at Dase- 
nant Rectoiy. They are as devoted as ever 
to Agnes." 

" How fond Agnes was .of them and of 
her cousin Robert. Don't you remember 
at school, Elizabeth ?" 

" Yes. She seemed just to live in every 
*vay to please them. She idolized her 
cousin then." 

" Well ! the world an3 time has changed 
us all. I hear the babies crying — we had 
better go." 

The two young mothers hurried out oX 
the room, followed by Mrs. Hudson, leav- 
ing their "lords and masters" to take a 
smoke, 

" Phil," said Tom, "do you remember 
Fra Bartolommeo's proverb: ' Quale coia i 
piu lieve che la la piunra?' la polvere. E 
quale piu che la polvere ! il vente. E quale 
piu che il vento ? la femmina! & quale piu 
che la femmina ? Nalla." 1 " 

" Is that meant for your wife or mine ?" 
asked Phil smiling. 

"Neither, God bless them. Phil, did 
Agnes Graham love Alfred Murray ' in the 
merrie days when we were young?'" 

" I don't know, Tom, but she loves him. 
now, Tom," said Phil gravely. " I once 
loved Agnes Graham, but in my heart of- 
hearts I now jov.e your sister Emily !" 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Year after year glided smoothly away at 
Ail-lec. The most bountiful hospitality 
reigned within its walls — peace and calm 
content dwelt there. Mr. Murray -almost 
idolized his wife — whose sole study was 
her husband's happiness. They were en- 
tering upon the sixth year of their life at 
Ail-lec, when Mr. Murray was taken ill 
with a severe cold, which settled into 
pneumonia. A few days of watching and 
anxiety, and Agnes Murray was a widow; 
her husband died blessing her for the hap- 
piness she had given him. 

Six months afterwards she sat in the 
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library at A.il-lec, talking with Dr. Leonard 
and Mr. Danvers. They were not greatly 
changed since we last saw them. Their 
heads were somewhat whiter. Mr. Dan- 
vers had grown stouter; Dr.' Leonard more 
wrinkled and weatherbeatew. They were 
listening to Agnes, who was speaking very 
earnestly. On the table, between them, 
lay a number of papers, which looked like 
legal documents,* and there seemed to be 
some architectural drawings and eleva- 
tions among them. Agnes was pale, but 
the earnestness and eagerness of her speak- 
ing, had brought a faint glow upon her 
cheek. She wore the high crowned, Eng- 
lish widow's cap, and her black robes fell 
round her like a nun's. 

" You see," she concluded, " I have am- 
ple* means to begin such a work — one so 
much needed, and also the inclination — 
indeed it is ^ny only hope of interest or 
happiness ! and I have here" — she took up 
a letter from the table' — " the appeal of the 
Bishop of Louisiana!" 

"It is a noble work, Agnes," said Dr. 
Leonard, "and I think you have f&lly. 
counted the cost of the undertaking. You 
know it will absorb your whole fortune, 
your time and your life." 

'• I know it," she replied. 

"Then, my dear, go on, and I will go 
•with you. I*m not so old or infirm but 
that I can aid you with my medical know- 
ledge, and I can look after you and make 
you take some care for yourself, for that 
will be the last thing .you will think of 
doing, and you are but human nature, my 
darling; not made of iron or adamant ;.so 
arrange ( a little chamber in the' wall' for 
me, and one for my books, that I can use 
as an office." 

" And one for me, Agnes," said Mr. 
Ban vers ! "You must have a chaplain in 
such ah institution ; I shall appoint myself 
to the situation." 

■ Agnes' eyes overflowed, as she extended 
a hand to each of her devoted friends, 
while she said — 

"At your age! to give up your comfor- 
table, quiet home ? It is too much !" 

"A threefold cord is not quickly broken, 
my child," said Mr. Danvers smiling. 

'* Chut ! chut! It is no use to talk, it is 
alt settled." Dr. Leonard blew his nose 



vigorously. " We go if you do — you'll find 
use for Mrs. Clark and old John in the' es- 
tablishment. My partner can take my 
present business. Danvers will find a 
substitute for the rectory. There is nothing 
for us to quit there now, but graves ! We 
will go with you, our darling child, in your 
good work." 

"Then I will write to the Bishop imme- 
diately." Setting diligently to work, then, 
they discussed her plan in all its bearings, 
making suggestions and alterations as their 
practical wisdom saw fit; the morning 
wore away in their work. After all was 
arranged, and they were sitting quietly 
thinking, Agnes suddenly asked: 

,l Have you heard from Robert lately ?" 

"Yes ! he is well. We' informed you of 
his wife's death !" 

"Does he ever ask about me*'' 

"Never!" 

Agnes sighed. * It was the first time she 
had mentioned her cousin's name to them 
since her marriage. 

Mr. Danvers looked at her sorrowfully. 
He thought "many waters cannot quench 
love." 

" Robert is unforgiving," said Dr. Leon- 
ard. " He said in his last letter, that he 
was weary of Brazil and intended to tra- 
vel, he did not care where, all places were 
alike to him; all over the world perhaps, 
beginning with South America — thence to 
the Sandwich Islands, to Australia— 
throughout Asia. Any where that he 
might fancy to go. Life was objectless to 
him ; he was well nigh weary of it. ■ He 
told me to continue writing to Rio, he 
w*uld leave an agent there to attend to his 
affairs, who would know where to forward 
his letter*." 

Tears streamed down Agnes' cheeks. 
Dr. Leonard looked keenly at her. 

"Agnes, do you repent the decision you 
made eight years since." 

" No," said Agnes firmly, " it was right ! 
I could not do otherwise. I weep for Ro- 
bert! not for myself. I am content to 
abide God's will ! I accept the fate He 
orders for me, without hesitation!" 

She was silent a moment, then pointing 
to the papers, she said: "It is a great pri- 
vilege to live — and greater still to work for 
Christ ! Human love is not all of human 
life. As long as God is-~as long as GhriU 
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e xist$ — J have enough to live, to praise God 
for!" 

Agnes' face glowed, as she spoke, with 
a holy, lofty emotion. 

# Mr. Danvers placed his -hand, upon her 
head, saying — 

"Praise the Lord, oh my soul — and all 
that is within me praise his Holy Name." 

"Not only with our lips, but in our 
lives," muttered Dr. Leonard, quoting from 
the general thanksgiving of the liturgy. 



CHAPTER XXXV: 

" Ten years! a longtime in anticipation, 
but very. short in retrospection — ten years 
more since we met, and it seems but yes- 
terday. . Dr. Evelyn cast his eyes musingly 
upon the row of small heads, whose pro- 
prietors filled the space between himself, 
and his comely wife. There were no l§ss 
than live occupants of high chairs, and 
low chairs, with' cushions on them — all 
eagerly intent upon their breakfasts. Re- 
ceiving from their mother's band the cups 
of milk and sugar, which she carefully 
mixed for their consumption. 

" My Dear," remarked the lady, obser- 
ving the preoccupation of her absent- 
minded husband, '• my dear, your coffee is 
getting cold !" 

Thus admonished, Dr. Evelyn raised his 
cUp and drank off the contents hastily, as 
if fearful of sinking again into ab traction. 

" Are any of your patients worse?" ask- 
' ed Mrs. Evelyn. 

" None, except the Arch-Deaconess ! I 
fear she is sinking !" 

" It is a great pity ! her death will really 
be a public calamity !" 

" Yes, it will be a day of sorrow for all i 
rich and poor !" 

"Does she know her situation/" 

" Perfectly and is content!" 

u Shie has done so much good !" 

" Yes, and she has had her reward in the 
blessing of the poor ! her good works will 
follow her !" 

. " Mary," continued the doctor, very irrel- 
evantly, " we have been married sixteen 
years !" 

"Well, my dear, I know that! Harry 
was fifteen yesterday." 

" And it seems such a little time ! Is 



Selman's room ready, Mary? I see his 
ship is to arrive to-day ! it is coming up 
from the Balize now !" 

"Oh! your friend- from South America, 
who you say has just returned from the 
Antipodes. Yes, his room has been ready 
for a week. Will you go to meet him ? Qp 
shall I send John with the. carriage to the 
wharf?" 

"I will go for him myself, in my buggy ; 
but you had better send John for his tTunkt. 
You will have to make a place for his ser- 
vant, Jim, who always travels with him. 
The ship will scarcely arrive before three 
or four o'clock this afternoon. Have a. 
good dinner, Mary ! I must be off." 

Dr. Evelyn kissed his wife — patted ''bis 
children's heads, took up his hat and weftt 
off to visit his patients. 

At four o'clock he returned, bringing his 
friend with him, whom he # presented to 
his wife. Robert Selman looked older than 
his years warranted ; his hair was quite 
gray ; deep lines about the haughty mouth 
and eyes, gave an expression of sternness 
which did him great injustice. His man- 
ners were gra"ve and quiet. Mrs. Evelyn 
was rather awed by her earnest, stately 
guest; but the children seemed to like 
•him; clustered about him without fear, 
and she was satisfied, when she saw the 
softness of his eye, as her husband palled 
forward a chubby boy of two years, saying, 
" your name sake, S Jman !" 

"May God bless him! and make hima 
better and happier man than I, Evelyn!" 

Dr. Evelyn looked surprised at the pious 
ejaculation. 

Robert smiled sadly. 

"You wonder at such words from my 
lips. I am no longer an unbeliever, Eve- 
lyn ! I wrote you of my long, tedious Al- 
ness last year. I should have died but for 
Jim, my faithful servant, who has accom- 
panied me in all my wanderings. I had 
time to think then, Eyelyn! to remember 
arid to tfepent!" 

Dr. Evelyn grasped Robert's hand — 
" Thank God ! Your skepticism was al- 
ways a bitter grief to me, Selman!" 

Robert laid his hand oaressingly upon 
the curling ringlets of a little four year old 
girl, who stood looking up into his face 
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with h r large soft brown eyes, holding 
fast to her little brother, Robert's, hand. 

"And who is this little Fairy?" how 
does she tall herself in this earthly 
sphere V 1 • 

The little girl smiled and said bashfuflj 
"My name ?s Agnes! I am named for 
papa's friend !" 

Robert put his arm around her and lifted 
her upon his knee. 

44 That is a pretty name! you must tell 
me about 4 papa's friend !' " 

" It must be after dinner then," said Mr 



irofessed to love — whom I still love. I 
'iave tried to revenge myself on her, by 
letting her see the wreck she had made of 
my life once so full of premise- I knew 
her well enough to know • that thought 
would lie like heaviest lead upon her soul, 
and weigh it down where-mine was, in the 
lust.. But I tli ink differently now. I re- 
cognise the justice, the nobleness of the 
sacrifice she made for both, arid I am come 
now to kneel at this woman's feet and say 
bumbly to ] jer — 

14 You were right, I have been cruel, 



Evelyn, gaily. " Dinner is ready, and if ma( , Tflke |he remnHnt of thc Iife tllat 
Dr." Evelyn once begins talking of «»"= once wa , yollWl Md ,e M li me how to nM 
srcbdea.oness, we. will get no dinner . ( as wm be ^ for ^ sorvjce aml 

She is one of his enthusiasms !'' \ e , . ,. ,p- 

1 for your happiness, as well as mine, 'bive 

■ Mrs. Evelyn rose as* she spoke, and led . , . . , . . , . , . M ^ 

3 l ' me back the right which is mine — let me 

the way into the dining-room. It was late j . . „. r . , . i .i * «■ 

'. , T . . . . I De your best friend, your true brother as 



before they got through with that impor 
tant meal — at length the cloth was remove' I 



we were in childish days — though no dear- 
er tie can unite us. I am willing to live 

And so old 



and the friends returned to the pleasant - r ~ , . r ,, 

. . . r | now for God and for you! 

sitting-room. Mrs. Evelyn, who was a di.^- : r .• . T , „, 

• • ° J ' • | friend. I am here ! 

creet woman, took the children off and left 



the gentlemen alone — she knew they ht 
much to say to each other. 

"Selman," said Dr. Evelyn, grasping h 
friend's shoulders .with both hands, and 
pressing them warmly. "Old Fellow! it 
makes me young again to see you! [ a 
so glad to welcome you 'home' again!" 

" And I am glad to be at ' home' agar 
Evelyn ! After all, one's heart will cling 
Co childhood's associations !'' 



Robert spoke 'excitedly, his heart was 
■ full. Dr. Evelyn looked at him with sym- 
pathy. He knew that proud nature well, 
and realized the great change the more in 
his friend's heart. • 

Robert continued. " I shall only spend., 
to-'night with you, Evelyn — to morrow 1 
must be off on my quest." 

" Do you go far ?" 

" Not out T)f the State ! The person I 



speak of lives in the State. I have not 
"Butiiow'did you make up your mind j, e ard of or from her for years. If letters 
to come back at last, Selman! What wer e sent me, I never got them. I did not 



change came dver you ? You were obsti- 
nate enough the last time I saw you!" 

"A great change came over me, Evelyn! 
the greatest — a changed heart! I forsook 
my country and abandoned all the duties I 
might have had, eighteen years ago. in the 
bitterness of my heart, because I was dis- 
appointed in the one hope of my life, in 
the woman whom I loved better than 
country — life — or mj Creator! I flung 

away every ambition, every interest, when ! feeling of a friend so' dear to me as you 
I lost her — and considered myself aban- are," said Dr. Evelyn, gravely, 
doned by her. I have been reckless, des-l rt I shall soon. know," said Robert, 
perate, miserable, without hope, without " You have entirely abandoned your be - 
God! Evelyn I have found faith in Christ, ! lief in the development theory of Lamarck 



write myself, for I was seeking the Foun- 
tain of Oblivion, I found the pool of Silo- 
am instead. It is better than Lethe! I 
have a superstitious feeling that I am want- 
ed — you will laugh at such puerility, Eve- 
lyn ! But this secret persuasion has im- 
pelled me here, sooner than I intended a 
month ago." 

" You know I never laugh at real emo- 
tion of any kind, Selman, still less of any 



and peace has come to me instead of hope. 
I mourn now over my wasted life — my use- 
less, vain, idle rage* against the woman I 



and Oken, Selman ?" 

•* Entirely!" replied Robert emphatically, 
" [ have been tracing the * footprints of the 
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Creator' all over the world, and am tho- 
roughly convinced of the fallacy and irra- 
tionality of that theory even upon scientific 
principles. Would you believe it, Evelyn, 
I made a pilgrimage, last year, to the Loch 
of Strom wess, to see where Hugh Miller 
dug out the Asterolepis!" 

" I should like to have been your com- 
. panion ; that is a great book of Hugh Mil- 
ler's — poor fellow !" 

" Why do you say * poor fellow,' Evelyn ? 
Because he died a martyr to science? The 
man was not accountable for the mode cf 
his death, or the act of his human over- 
worked brain. * Poor fellow V No, happy 
man, who lived so well and to such good 
purpose. Better die maddened by over- 
work in the service of God and man, than 
live a useless, wasted life as I have done'!" 
said Robert, rising from his chair and 
walking to the window which looked out 
upon the street." The lamps were begin- 
ning to glimmer in long, straight rows, as 
they were lighted one after another. 

Dr. Evelyn spoke cheerfully. 

"You have not had time to notice the 
improvements in the city, Selman. This 
entire street has b3en built in the last ten 
years !" 

• " I suppose so, from the fresh look of the 
houses. What large building was that 
which extended along the whole front of 
the square, at the end of this street? You 
stopped there a moment and sent in some 
medicine for a patient ?" 

" Ah !" said the doctor, taking his cigar 
from his lips agd expelling the smoke with 
a long whirl*-— " That is the house of the 
deaconesses — a noble order ol church wo- 
men — who devote themselves to the nur- 
sing of the sick. They have been estab- 
lished here about ten years. They have 
done an immense amount of good ! One 
of them is * Pap*$ friend, for whom my 
little Agnes is named." 

a They are a sort of Protestant nuns 
then, or sisters of charity ?" said Robert. 

" You know, or ought to know, Selman, 
that the order of deaconesses was, in the 
primitive church, a very useful and impor- 
tant one. This is only a revivification of 
an ancient custom." 

" How many of them are connected with 
this house ?" 



" About eighty ladies, I trunk." 

11 Do they have uniforms, vows and so 
forth ?" asked Robert, walking up to the 
mantelpiece and selecting a cigar from a 
bunch lying upon it. 

" Sit down, light your cigar, and I will 
tell you all about it, and about my patient, 
who, as my wife says, * is one of my en- 
thusiasms.' " 

" Evelyn, it is just because you are capa- 
ble of enthusiasms, that one can open one's 
heart and acknowledge one*s weaknesses, 
as I- have just done to you," said Robert, as 
ho lighted his cigar and settled himself in 
an attitude* of attention. 

Dr. Evelyn, pleased to see that he had 
succeeded in drawing Robert's thoughts off 
from his own anxietjes,',laid down his cigar, 
crossed his hands on the arms of his chair, 
and began his story. 

(to bb concluded next month.) 



The following lines commemorative of 
the gallant Wheat, were written by a South- 
ern lady in New Orleans, upon the recep- 
tion of the sad tidings in that city of bis 
death upon the bloody field of Gains' i\till. 
Written amid the most trying seenes of 
Butler's brutal despotism, the tender pa- 
thetic devotion to the memory of the slain 
patriot which they express, affords an ap- 
propriate requiem to one of the most noble 
spirits that ever glowed with, responsive 
warmth to the appeals of an oppressed 
country. It afford too,, a • proud evi- 
dence of the defiant spirit of the fairdaugb> 
ters Of Louisiana, in whom not even the 
iron hoof of despotism could check the 
utterance of an unwavering devotion to 
countiy, and veneration for the martyred 
heroes, who die in defence of a holy cause. 
" Bury me on the field boys," were the last 
words which Wheat uttered. 

LAST WORDS OF MAJOR WHEAT. 

BY BERMINB. 

" Bury me on the field, boys," and away to. 

the. glorious fight, 
You will come again this way, boys, in 

your triumph-march to-night, 
But when you pass this spot, boys, I woujd 

not have you sigh- 
In hoty cause of country,' boys, who would 

not gladly die! 
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"Bury me on the field, boys," where a sol- 
dier lores to rest, 

And sweet shall be my sleep, boys, upon 
my country's breast, 

For she is dearer far, boys, than aught this 
world can give, 

And. gladly do I die, boys, that she may 
proudly live. 

44 Bury me on the field, boys," and then to 
ma^e a stand 

That sbajl loose the tyrant's grip, boys, from 
our Southern, sunny land, 

And teach the foul invaders, boys, in Free- 
dom's holy strife 

The Southern heart will sever, boys, the 

fondest ties of life. 

».s . • 

"Bury me on the field, boys," then on to 

meet the foe, 
Hands that have dug a grave, boys, shall 

lay their legions low, 
Eyes that have wept at dawn, boys, shall 

smile at close of day, 
For Southern hearts shall triumph, boys, in 
• the Northerner's dismay. 

" Bury me on the field, boys," I do not die 

in vain, 
For Freedom's rose shaU bloom, boys, from 

out this' bloody rain , 
And. soon the South shall rise, boys, all 

glorious and fair, 
With sun-bright rays around her, boys, and 

stars upon her hair ! 

" Bury me on the field, boys"— this vision 

bright and sweet 
Was surely sent to cheer me, boys, in thi9 

my own defeat : 
Here, take my trembling hand, boys, — I 

thank you for your care, 
And let each soldier heart, boys, ascend 

with mine in prayer : 

From the battle-field of life, boys, all 

wounded, weary, Sore, 
Pray that my fainting soul, boys, may reach 

the heavenly -shore, 
And in thatland of Peace, boys, the weary 

may find rest, 
And the poor repentant soldier, boys, find 

shelter 'mong the blest. 



" Bury me on the field, boys," for life is 

ebbing fast. 
One moment more of pain, boys, and then 

the trial's past — 
I cannot see you now, boys — there's a mist 

before my sight, 
But hark ! I hear sweet music, boys — 

Thank God, 

We've won the fight ! 



*S*## @jqi >— *W" 



A BACHELQR'S CHRISTMAS. 

A bachelor's life is not without its at- 
tractions. Freedom of will and action 
are, at least, among a bachelor's joys j but 
experience has taught me that, after a cer- 
tain time, such absence from restraint re- 
solves itself into that species of liberty 
which Mafcaulay touchingly designates 
"the desolate freedom of the wild ass." 

• I came to London about ten years ago to 
sthdy for the bar. I was entered at the 
Inner Temple, and, as far as the dinner- 
eating went, I can safely assert that I was 
an ornament to the Hall. I adorned the 
margin of my copy of " Burn's Justice " 
with caricatures of the benchers; and my 
friends appended facetious notes to my 
"Blackstone." I went to the masquerade 
in my gownj aWd strolled down to my 
law-tutor's chambers for the ostensible 
purpose of reading, about two P. M., daily 
In short, I went through the usual routine 
of young gentlemen of. ardent tempera- 
ments -and competent means when they 
begin life ; like most men, also, the pace of 
my fast days moderated in due time. 
About the time of my call to the bar I 
began to study. My old companions, find- 
ing that I was becoming, what they were 
pleased to designate, " slow," dropped off. 
I entered into the solitude of lodgings, near 
Brunswick Square, andfead eagerly. Still 
I found it necessary to relieve my legal 
studies with copious draughts front all'the 
great fountains of inspiration, and I fear, 
that even when I was endeavoring to 
crack the hardest, passages of "Black- 
stone," my ideas continually reverted 
either to the grace of Montaigne, the wit 
of Congreve and Pope, the sparkle and 
depth of Shakspeare, or the massive gran- 
deur of Milton. By degrees my books be* 
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came my dearest, my only associates. 
Though as a companion and friend I had 
decidedly fallen off, I improved as a lod- 
ger; I kept regular hours, and paid all my 
bills punctually. 

My landlady grew confidential, in pro- 
portion as I grew domestic. She favored 
me with her history from the time of her 
birth I knew how she took the measles ; 
the precise effect of -her visit to a vaccine 
establishment; the. origin of a scar over 
her left eyebrow; the income of her bro. 
tber in Somersetshire ; the number of kit- 
tens which her «at annually produced; the 
character she gave her last servant; and 
the fond affection she had' lavished upon a 
brute of a husband. These matters, how- 
ever, were intrusted to me in confidence; 
and, to- use an original phrase, they shall 
be buried with me in my grave ! I had 
no occasion to repay my landlady's confi- 
dence with my own, because she paid 
herself. I could keep no secrets from her. 
She knew the contents of my trunks, desks 
and drawers, as well as I did — better, for 
if I lost any little article, I never,.perhaps, 
missed «it. I was seldom allowed to wear 
a pair of dress "gloves more than once ; 
when a collar was not to- he had, "them 
washerwomen was," I was told, "alwavs 
a lo-ing of something o/ other." I am 
sure the flavor of my tea, the quality of 
my mutton, and the excellence of my 
coals, were no secrets to my landlady ; but 
she had many good qualities, so I ate what 
she left me in silence and in peace 

Despite my but too prying larfdlady, 
however, I got on very well by myself; 
and, like men who live alone, I became 
egotistic and lazy. I thought of the wea- 
ver at his loom ; the lawyer- burning the 
midnight composition over his brief; the 
author, with his throbbing temples, hard at 
work ; and I rejoiced quietly by my Are 
and in my books?* There was a selfish 
pleasure' in the conviction that my case 
was so much better than that of thousands 
of the toilers and struggters of the earth. 
This- I found a capital philosophy for 
every day in the year — except one. On 
that day my landlady entered my room, 
.and, with a few words, blighted my hap- 
piness, and made me miserable as the 
veriest outcast. . 

" Beg parden for interrupting yoa," the 



worthy soul said, "but I wish to know 
whether you dine at home on Christmas 
day Though, of course, you will bo with 
your friends — but I thought I might as 
well make sure." 

The good woman must have noticed my 
•confusion. I stammered ont something in 
the most awkward manner ; but contrived 
to make her understand, in the end, that I 
should dine at home. 

a On Christmas day, sir?'! the woman re- 
peated, with particular emphasis. "I'm 
talking about Christmas day, when every 
gentleman dines with his friends and re* 
lations; leastways, all the gentlemen / 
ever had, have done so." 

u My friends live in Scotland, where, 
Christmas is no festival," I replied, rather- 
relieved at the opportunity of explaining 
my solitary condition. 

'•Well, dear a-me!" my landlady went. 
on to say,' " that's very awkard, very awk- 
ard, sir, indeed. Dear, dear a-me, what 
shall I do ! My table, down stairs, won't 
hold anything like fifteen !" 

Ffteen persons to greet my landlady on' 
Christmas day, and not a soul* to break 
bread with me! 1 saw, at once, the ten- 
dency of her observation as to the size of 
her table, and willingly offered to vacate 
my voonri for her great annual fes*.ivity.- 
This offer was. eagerly accepted, and once 
more 1 was left to my solitude. From that 
moment my fortitude deserted me. I knew* 
that.the weaver would enjoy .his Christ- 
mas feast; that the lawyer would. throw 
aside bis brief, and, abating his profession* 
al solemnity, would, on Christmas day, 
make merry; and that the author would 
leave the pen in the ink-stand, to be jolly 
during a great portion of those twenty-four 
happy hours. Let me confess that I felt 
sick at heart — stupidly and profoundly de- 
jected. 

On Christmas eve the maid came into 
Mny room, and, with a beaming face, begged 
that I would allow her to decorate it with 
holly; she said nothing about the misletoe 
which she carried under her apron, but / 
saw her dexterously fasten it above- the 
door-way. X was very lonely that evening- 
The six square yards of space which I oc- 
cupied were the only six square yatfds ill. 
the neighborhood. not occupied by laugh- 
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I og human creatures. The noise of my 
landlady and her relatives below made me 
savage ; and when, she sent up the servant 
to ask whether I would like to step below, 1 
and take a stir at the 'pudding, my " no 1" 
was given in §uch a decided tone that the 
poor girl vanished with miraculous ce 
leritv. 

The knocks at the street door were in- 
cessant. First it was the turkey, then the 
apples, oranges, and chestnuts, for dessert; 
then the new dinner-set, then the sirloin. 
Each separate item of the approaching 
/east was hailed with smothered welcomes 
by the women, who rushed into the pas- 
sage to exarrine and greet it. Presently a 
Knock sounded through the house, that had 
to irre a solemn and highly unpleasant 
sound* though it could not have differed 
from the preceding knocks. I listened to 
the opening of the door, and heard my 
landlady, in a sympathetic tone of voice/ 
declare, that " it was only the first floor's 
steak} poor fellow 1" My loneliness, then, 
was a theme of pitiful consideration with 
the people below ! I was very angry, and 
paced my room with rapid strides. I 
thought I would wear cotton- wool for the 
next four and twenty hours, to shut out 
the din of general enjoyment. I' tried, 
after a short time, to compose myself to 
my book ; but, just as I was about to take 
it down from the shelf, the servant, having 
occasion to enter my room, informed me, 
in a high state of chuckling excitement 
that '* mistis' friends was a going to light 
up a snap-dragon!" and the shouts that 
burst upon me a few minutes afterward 
confirmed the* girl's report. I was now 
fairly savage, and, having called for my 
candle, in a loud, determined voice, went 
to bed, with the firm conviction that the 
revelers below were my sworn enemies, 
and with the resolution of giving warning 
on the following mornings-yes, on Christ 
mas day. 

Brooding over the revenge I promised 
myself for the following morning, I wen 
to sleep, and dreamed of the Aictic soli 
tudes and the Sahara Desert. I was stand- 
ing at a dry well, surrounded, on all side* 
by endless sand, when a loud rambling 
noita broke upon my dream. I awoke, 
and heard a heavy footstep passing my 

v#l. xxxvm-s 



chamber. I started from my bed, flung 
open my door, and . shouted, " Who'a 



there 1" 

11 It's only me, sir, a-going for to put the 
puddin' in the copper," said an uncom- 
monly cheerful voice. 

Hare was a delightful opening scene of 
my Christmas day, I believe I muttereA 
a wish, that my landlady's pudding had 
been in a locality where it might boil at 
any time without disturbing any lodger. 

That morning I rang four times for my 
hot water, three times for my boots, and 
was naked to eat cold ham instead of my * 
usual eggs, because no room could be 
spared at the fire to boil them. I occupied 
my landlady 's back parlor, and was in- 
truded upon, every minute, because a 
thousand things wanted "for up stairs" 
were left in odd nooks and corners of the 
room* I had no easy -chair. My books 
were all "put away," save a copy of 
"Jean Hacine," which I had taken down 
by mistake for a volume of the " Racine." 
My breakfast table could not be oleared 
for three hours after I had finished my 
meal. I was asked to allow a saucepan 
to he placed upon my fire. It was sug- 
gested to me that I might dine at two 
o'clock, in order to have ray repast over 
Etnd cleared away before the feast up stairs 
began, 1 assented to this proposition with 
ill-feigned carelessness — although my blood 
boiled (like the pudding,) at the imperti- 
nence of the request. But I was too proud 
to allow my landlady the least insight into 
the real state of my feelings. Poor soul! 
it was not her fault that I had no circle 
within my reach; yet I remember that 
th rough out the day I regarded her as the 
impersonation of fiendish malice. 

After I had dined, she came to ask me 
if there was anything she could do for met 
I regarded, her intrusion only as one 
prompted by a vulgar wish to show me 
her fine ribbons and jaunty cap, and curt- 
ly told her that I did not require her ser- 
vices. To relieve myself of the load of 
vexation which oppressed, me, I strolled 
into the streets; but I was soon driven 
back to my landlady's little parlor 1 — the 
gayety that resounded from every house, 
and the deserted streets without, were even 
more annoying than hex marked attention. 
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I sat down once more, and doggedly read 
the heavy verse of Jean. I called for my 
tea; and, in reply, I was informed that I 
should have it directly the dinntr was over 
up stairs. My patience was giving way 
rapidly. My tea was produced, however, 
after a considerable delay ; and I then 
thought I would make a desperate attempt 
to forget the jovial scenes that were going 
forward in every nook and cprner of the 
cotintry — save in my desolate, sombre, 
close back parlor. I swung my feet upon 
the fender, leisurely filled the bowl of my 
meerschaum, and was about to mix my 
first fragrant cup, when that horrible ser- 
vant again made her appearance, holding 
a dark, steaming lump of something, on a 
plate. 

u Please, sir, missis's compliments, and 
p'raps you'd accept this bit of Christmas 
pudding' 

I could have hurled it, plate and all, 
into the yard below. 1 saw myself at onee 
an object of profound pity and charity to 
{he company above. Although I am ex- 
tremely fond of. that marvelous compound 
of good things eaten with brandy sauce on 
Christmas day, I could not have touched 
my landlady's proffered plateful for any 
consideration. I gave a medical reason 
for declining the dainty, and once more 
turned to my pipe and my tea. As the 
•white smoke curled from my mouth,, a 
waking dream stole over me. I fancied 
that I was Robinson Crusoe — my parrot 
dead, and my dog run away. I cursed 
fate that had consigned me to a solitude. I 
recited a few. verses from Keats aloud, 
and the sound of my voice seemed strange 
and harsh. I poked the fire, and whistled,, 
and hummed — to restore myself to the full 
enjoyment, or rather to the misery, of~my 
senses. The tea on that eveningonly was 
green tea. I felt its effects. I grew ner- 
vous and irritable. 

The servant once more invaded my se- 
clusion — what could she want now? 

44 Please, sir, 'have you done with the 
tea-things ? I'm a going to wash 'em for 
up stairs." 

" Take them," I replied, not very grace- 
fully. The servant thanked me, as 1 
thought, with impertinent good nature, and 
Cleared the table ! 

About this time, sounds of merriment 



began to resound from the Christmas 
party. The shrill laughter of children- 
was mingled with the hoarse guffaws of 
their parents j- and the house shook, at 
intervals, with the romps of both parties^ 
In the height of my desolate agony it gave 
me no little consolation to thinjt that those- 
children who were at their games, would 
probably dance to the tune of a tutor's- 
cane at no distant interval. Such was my 
envy at the exuberant mirth that reached 
me in fitful gusts as the floors were opened 
or shut, that I felt all sorts of uncharita- 
bleness.. Presently there was a lull in the 
laughter-storm. I began to hope that 
the party was about to break up. A 
gentle foot was audible, descending the 
stairs. There was a smothered call for 
Mary. ■ Mary obeyed tie summons ; and 
the following dialogue was whispered in 
the passage : 

" Did he eat the pudding?" 

" No, mum — he was afraid of it : and he 
was so cross 1" 

41 Cross! I was going to ask him to 
join us; do you think he would, Mary?" 

44 Bless you, no, mum ! He jine ! ^' 
think I see him a jining! Nothing pleases 
him. He's too high* for anybody. I never 
see the likes of him !" 

The feet then ascended the stairs, and 
after another pause of a few moments, the 
din of merriment was resumed. I was 
furious at the sympathy which my loneli- 
ness created. I could bear the laughter 
and shouting of the Christmas party no 
longer, and once more; with a determina- 
tion of having my revenge, 1 went to bed. 
I lay there for several hours, and did not 
close my eyes before I had vowed solemn- 
ly that I would not pass another Christmas 
day in- solitude, and in lodgings — and I 
didn't. 

In the course of the following yeaf, I 
married the lovely daughter of Mr. Ser- 
geant Shuttle-face. My angel was a most 
astonishing piano-forte performer,* and 
copied high art pictures in Berlin wool 
with marvelous skill, but was curiously 
ignorant of housekeeping ; so r we spent 
the beginning of our wedded bliss m ftuV 
nished apartments, in order that she might 
gain experience gradually. 

On one point, however, I was resolute j 
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I would not spend a second Christmas day 
in lodgings. I took a house, therefore, 
toward the close of the year, and repeat- 
edly urged my wife to vacate our apart- 
ments, that we might set up for ourselves. 
This responsibility she shrunk from with 
unremitting reluctance. There were, be- 
sides, innumerable delays. Carpets 
wouldn't fit j painters wouldn't work 
above ooe day a week; paper-hangers 
hong fire 4 and blacksmiths, charging by 
the dajr, did no more than one day's work 
in six. Time wore on. December came, 
advanced, and it seemed to be my fate to 
undergo another Christmas torment. How- 
ever, to my inexpressible joy, everything 
was announced to be in readiness on the 
twenty-fourth. My sposa had by this time 
learned enough of housekeeping .to feel 
stroag enough for its duties, and on Chris* 
mas eve we left our rooms in Bedford 
Square, and took our Christmas pudding, 
in a cab, to my suburban villa near Ful- 
bam. And a merry Christmas we made of 
it! I don't think I ever ate a better pud- 
ding, though I have eaten a good many 
since then. 



THE SISTER'S SONG. 
Am— " The Soldier's Dreamt 

BY ED. PORTER THOMPSON. 



In the twilight alone, by. the hearth where 
together, 
My brother and I, in the days that are 
past, 
Have spent tbe sweet hours, and dreamed 
. . that no other 

Than happiness . e'er should our sky 
overcast, 
I jiow sit, and in sadness I think of the 
day 
When he bade me adieu as a soldier to 
joam — 
Wfeen he kissed me, and begged me that 
. often I'd pray 
for his happy return to his friends and 
. hjs home. . . ' . 



In those days which are gone, when his 
labors were o'er, 
He would come with the smile of affec- 
tion and truth, 
And our circle was bright, that was gloomy 
before, 
As we sang the sweet songs of our 
childhood and youth ; 
But now, when the sunlight has faded and 
gone, 
I see him no more in the home that he 
loved; 
And I long for the day, when, the victory 
won, 
He will come, and my sorrow shall all 
be removed. 



I look on the books that together we read, 
And recall the pleased smile or the pity- 
ing tear ; 
I look where he slept on his own downy 
bed, 
And think of his hardships, and wish he 
were here ; 
But he asks not for rest while the arm of 
the foe 
Is stretched o'er his country and over his 
home, 
And theugh in his absence my heart feels 
a woe, 
There'll be joy when we'er free, and my 
. brother has come. 



THE DREAM OF ALGAMON. 



Dear land of the Long-ago, bright world of 
the Never-more, how often does the weary 
pilgrim look wistfully back to thy green 
oases sparkling with fountains ! How of- 
ten, led by Memory, does he ret race., thy 
sunlit paths, and chase again the butterfly, 
called Happiness, among thy dear, okl 
scenes! • 

By the margin of a Thessalian stream 
sat the aged Algamon, gating dreamily 
into tbe waters. Behind him, entwining 
his silvery hair with wreaths of evergreen, 
stood the graceful Daphne, still beantiJul 
as when she fled from the enamored Fl*i- 
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boe. But the old man's thoughts were' 
wandering far away; and, for hours, no 
sound disturbed the stillness save the mur- 
mur of the stream. At length, wearied by 
the protracted silence, — 

"Of what art thou dreaming?" said she, 
"Good Algamon, that thou hast no word of 
greeting for the friend of thy solitude?" 

u Of the days, the happy days, that have 
fled forever," said Algamon, in a voice 
whose strange mournful ness was heighten- 
ed, by the tremulousness of age. " I was 
thinking of the sorrows which still linger, 
of the joys that can return no more. Two 
days since methought I had reached the 
cliff which marked the terminus of my 
pilgrimage, aild, from its brink, looked forth 
upon a sea whose waves were cursed with 
gloom and siLeace. It was the sea of 
Death. Behind me were green valleys, 
and gurgling streams, and old, familiar 
faces ; behind me were cities, beautiful as 
the Syrian Damascus to the far off trave- 
ler, and villages, lovely as those seen in 
the desert by the sons of Ishmael. And 
from the green valleys, the cities and vil- 
lages, the banks of the gurgling streams, 
and from all the delightful scenes in the 
realms through which I had journeyed, 
came the sweet voices of a thousand de- 
parted friends. 

u Yesterday, chill and faint, I reclined 
upori the withered sward and slept. When 
I awoke, I found myself wandering among 
old scenes, with" a being whose form seem 
ed familiar, but whose features were con- 
cealed by a veil of richest texture. The 
death shadows and the cliff, and the sea, I 
had been so long contemplating, were 
gone. The locks, white with time and 
thinned by the icy fingers of seventy win- 
ters, had become again thick and glossy as 
of oftl. The bent form was straight, and 
the cheek which looked so like death in 
life, was roseate with the hues of health 
and ■youth. Oh, joy 1 I was a boy again. 
I turned to my companion to learn the 
meaning of this mysterious change. The 
veil falling from her brow disclosed tbe 
fettaies of one whom 1 had loved and 
lost— tmc who had been sleeping beneath 
the cypress for fifty years. But there were 
the MMke golden tresses, the same large 
br#w* eyes, the same graceful form, the 



same glorious loveliness. In wild delight* 
I sprang towards her; and as my heart 
throbbed and brain reeled, ( Art thou,' I 
gasped — *Art thou indeed my lone, the 
Ionfc of the olden time?' Suffused with 
the tears of joy yet gleaming with the light 
of the old love, tbe dark eyes were turned 
to mine, and her voice, rich with the mar- 
vellous sweetness I so well remembered, 
answered, * Thy own lone. Together we 
are permitted to renew the happiness, and 
revisit the Elysian scenes of the Long-ago.* 
And as she spoke tbe sun threw a richer 
radiance over forest and wold, the earth 
already covered with the verdure of the 
spring-time put on a richer mantle, the bird 
in tbe thicket sang with sweeter note, the 
innumerable violets and wild roses around 
us breathed forth a more delightful fra- 
grance. Thus Eros fills the world with 
loveliness. 

" Upon the shores of Death I had prayed 
to the gods that I and all those dear ones, 
whose voices came to me from the far past, 
might be rejuvenated and live again the 
lives we had lived. That prayer had been 
answered, but in my joy I forgot that those 
lives had all been chequered with shadows 
and some with the blackness of despair. 
I forgot too the fate which had befallen mj 
own lone, and fancied that we were en- 
dowed with perpetual happiness and youth. 
I knew that we were passing through the 
same scenes — that we were speaking to 
each other, day after day, in the same 
words and tones we had used in our former 
youth. But with lone repetition could not 
make monotony, and Love gave to same- 
ness the zest of novelty. 

'• Together we wandered through our 
ancestral halls, now stopping on some long 
corridor to study the master-pieces of art 
that hung upon the walls, now renew- 
ing our troth under the vines whioh clam- 
bered in fretwork upon tbe Corinthian col- 
umns. Day after day upon the noble 
steeds of old, we were out upon the hilli 
with hound and falcon. Day after day we 
wandered blissfully among the Parian 
busts and statues which adorned the plea- 
sure-grounds of her father, the noble Aga- 
thos. In the centre of the lawn that 
stretched away to the front of the mansion, 
a fountain fashioned out of the purest mar- 
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ble of Pentelicus, and supplied from a 
gushing spring in the mountains was 
ceaselessly playing. There, as the sun- 
beams of the sweet summer evenings, were 
painting prismatic arches and wreathing 
the changing mists into fantastic shapes 
we were wont to sit and build our castles 
for the future. We had done the same 
thing fifty years before. But we were now 
living a new life and, as before, no' fear, 
no doubt, no sad remembrance marred the 
beauty of those radiant visions. 

"On eagle wings the day flew by. The 
autumn came with its harvests of yellow 
grain and its forests all gleaming with crim- 
son and gold. And while the Demetrian 
goddess outpoured her horn upon the fields, 
while Pan rejoiced upon the hills white 
with his bleating flocks, and the Dryads 
through the woodlands flaunted before all 
eyes their gorgeous robes, the god Hymen 
came with his marriage-bells. The pave- 
ments rang with the tramp of a thousand 
gayly caparisoned horses, the fountains 
sang with a more boisterous melody, and 
golden candelabras shed a more brilliant 
light upon frescoed ceilings and tesselated 
floors. From near and far my friends and 
the friends of Ion£ had gathered to witness 
the consummation of our vows. • 

" What mattered it that the scene was 
the same with that which long before had 
been so indelibly stamped upon my remem 
brance ! What mattered it that those forms 
endowed with manly strength or feminine 
grace, those faces glowing with the fires of 
intellect or resplendont with the charms of 
surpassing loveliness, were the forms and 
laces of friends whom I knew had been 
long since gathered to their fathers! 

" But the swift-footed moments sped on, 
and lone and I were united for weal or 
woe. Then cavaliers and dames and mai- 
dens whirled through the joyous dance, 
while till the morning light the songs and 
laughter of Bacchanals were heard in the 
enpurpled halls. No voice had I, no 
glance, no thought, but for my own, my 
peerless Ion£. Oh, the delirium of that 
short-lived happiness! 

*' With the morning came the cry of the 
stag- hounds upon the hills. 'The game is 
up, dear Ion*,' said I. * Let us join oar 



friends in the chase.' Then a faintnessof 
heart came over me, for I remembered the 
old doom of lone. But quickly I drove it 
away. ' Surely,' thought I, ' this sweet new 
life is not to end like the old in trie bitter- 
ness of despair.' Soon lone, upon a milk- 
white steed of the purest blood of thedet- 
ert, and I, upon a favorite bay, were gal- 
loping in the direction of the chase. We 
had proceeded but a short distance when 
the stag doubled and came directly towards 
us. Nearer and neaiet came game and 
hounds and huntsmen. Louder and louder 
grew the exciting din. The white steed 
of lone stood for awhile with trembling 
limbs and dilated nostril, then turned and 
fled. On, on, he speed, bearing to the same 
old fate, my life, my hopes, my lone, my 
ail. On, on, in wild pursuit 1 flew ; but, 
alas! it was all in vain. In vain my no- 
ble bay strained every nerve. In vain my ' 
lone screamed for help from her darling 
Algamon. Ye cruet gods, ye relentles* 
fates, how could ye doom me thus to a life 
of wo ! I saw the torn robes' tossed in air; 
I heard the despairing shriek, the wail of 
agony. I knelt beside the mangled form 
and — knew no more. 

" When I awoke to consciousness,, the 
pain ar^d decrepitude of age had returned 
upon me. A demon form, mounted upon 
a steed as black as midnight, was bearing 
me through a dreary water. As far as the 
eye could reach, neither beast nor herb, 
nor any living thing appeared to break the 
monotony of the interminable desert. 
* Where am I V I screamed in wildest ter- 
ror. * To what new horrors am I doomed.?' 
Long and loud laughed the hideous fiend, 
and the far waves of sand sent back innu- 
merable echoes more dreary than that ma- 
niac laugh. 'This, 1 said he, ' is the realm 
of Desolation; and he who bears thee on 
is named Despair. Oh, foolish man, to 
dream that thy lone could be brought back 
to life and loveliness, that the graves of 
thy friends could give up their dead, that 
the old life could return without its sha- 
dows and its sorrows 1 Henceforth I am 
thy boon companion. Thy long period of 
delirious bliss waft but a day of delirious 
sleep- and thy beautiful lone, so like. -the 
beloved of thy. youth, was but a phantom 
who, under the forms of departed loved . 
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ones, delights to taunt the old. Her name' 
is— Memory.' 

" He finished, and again the demoniac 
laugh rang out upon the waste, — again the 
- dreary echoes came trooping back to an- 
swer him. I tore myself from his grasp 
and fled afar off into the desert But still 
as I fled, I heard behind me that dreary 
laugh and the tramp of the goblin steed. 
And as I fled the sunlight and the light of 
reason fled from me. 

" When they returned, the scene was 
changed again. I had left behind me the de- 
mon and the desert ; and again I stood 
upon the brink of the ocean of Death. But 
I saw a far-gleaming Pharos beyond the 
waters, and a life-boat was coming to bear 
me from the inhospitable shore to a haven 
of rest. Beside me were two beings, each 
more beautiful than even my own lone. 
While the one tenderly upheld my trem- 
bling form, the other pointed me to the far 
off shores of Elysium. * Thy weary pil- 
grimage/ said they, ' is over, and soon thou 
wilt meet thy lone by the rivers of Immor- 
tality.' ' Who are ye V said I, fearful lest 
they too might be deceitful phantoms. And 
one answered, ' I am Hope, the twin-sister 
of Memory.' But she who with strong arm 
upheld me, spoke in tones sweeter than 
even the whisperings of Hope.* *V said 
she, * though in visible, have been with thee 
always, even among the horrors of Desola 
tion and Despair. I saved thee from the 
/lend, and have brought thee to the pres- 
ence of Hope. I am Faith,' the daughter 
of Religion and the mother of Virtue.' " 

The gray head of Algamon drooped upon 
his breast, and again no sound disturbed 
the solitudes, save the murmur of the 
stream. That nighty the nymph Selene, 
wandering among the wilds of Thessalia, 
found Algamon lying in the embrace of 
the Laurel. But his brow was cold and 
his pulse was still. The soul of the aged 
man had gone to meet its beloved in the 
Elysian fields. 

S. W. Va., January 22nd, 1864. 



Thb " Iiabt WoBD.'i--The last word is 
.tfce most dangerous of infernal machines. 
Husband and wife should no more strive 
to get it than they would struggle for the 
•possession of a lighted bomb-shell. 



£tibr's foUe. 



At last we have reached the Editor's 
Table, the point in magazine literature to 
which those conscientious souls who think 
it a binding duty at least to turn over all 
the leaves of each number of their favour- 
ite monthly, look with so many anticipa- 
tions of delighted interest. TV the Editor's 
Table people are accustomed to go, as 
Malvoisin sought the society of women, 
*' to amuse their lighter hours," while they 
forget the aspirations and engagements- of 
busy occupation. In previous pages tbey 
have followed the learned essayist in his ' 
Ulysses wanderings through the Cretan 
labyrinths of Political Philosophy; with 
intensest scrutiny they have accompanied 
the microscopic researches and hair- 
breadth distinctions of refined Criticism; 
soared to Parnassus' dizzy heights, and 
have wandered over the dew-starred 
meadows, the smiling valleys and along 
the gushing streamlets of Fictitious Nar- 
rative. But at last the delightful toil for 
knowledge is over, and they have reached 
that mental atmosphere of easy abandon, 
floating with airy nothings, and congenial 
only to repose and amusement. 

Oh, the luxurious freedom of the Editor's 
Table. How gladly, in the delightful days 
of genuine coffee and cheap cigars, did we 
welcome it. Fancy would readily assist 
us in the pleasing and truthful colours in 
which we were accustomed to sketch the 
fortunate occupant of the editor's chair. 
There he sat enthroned with absolute and 
unquestioned dignity, the Autocrat who 
owned the allegiance of thousands for 
whom he was the only oracle of wisdom; 
invested with those sacred garments, dres- 
sing-gown, slippers, and the inevitable 
smokingcap, lazily turning over the leaves, 
of the last novel, (not printed on Conr 
federate paper, or with Confederate ink,) 
indiffetently clipping from bis numerous 
exchanges, politely acknowledging some 
kind favour, (the age of chivalry has gone 
now. so far as courtesies to the press ex- 
tend,) or jotting down the fancies which 
flitted before him like the shadows from 
his glowing hearth, and which, unbidden, 
oame as freely and as smoothly as did tke 
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.graceful wreaths from bis elegant Meer- 
schaum or his delicious Havana. It is 
needless to remark, that the reality of the 
present differs very widely from this dream 
of the past. 

Our own table isneither very large nor yet 
remarkably diminutive, but its limits are 
not so circumscribed as to preclude the 
admission of material greatly improved 
both in quantity and m variety. Taking 
an anxious and comprehensive survey of 
its contents, we see almost nothing but the 
accumulating evidences of the fearful real- 
ization, in our own times, of the prophetic 
declaration, that " there shall be wars and 
rumours of war " Our exchanges talk to 
their readers only of war ; nine in ten of 
our contributors, think it absolutely indis- 
pensable to the continued pulsation of the 
national heart, and the preservation of the 
national life, that their views concerning 
the management of the war should be 
understood; everybody talks only of war, 
and we will not be thought singular, for 
offering a few casual reflections upon this 
absorbing and inexhaustible topic. 

Imprimis , then, we would announce dis- 
tinctly that we have no plan by which to 
save the country. This startling announce- 
ment of so anomalous a position may sub- 
ject us to the harsh criticism of affected 
singularity, or may exile us entirely be- 
yond the pale of respectability in these 
times, when to be fashionable and repu- 
table, is to be financier, statesman, and 
military chieftain, all-together, and if pos- 
sible, with exact proportionate combina- 
tion. Possibly we are the only individual 
in the Confederacy who has not discovered 
some entirely original and infallible scheme 
of salvation to the country. Strange as it 
may seem, however, we affirm it with 
emphasis, that we have no plan to present 
by which the depreciation of Confederate 
currency may be effectually and perma- 
nently checked, and our treasury notes be 
immediately raised to the value of specie; 
we have no plan to communicate to Geu'l 
Johnston by which he can transfer the seat 
of war from Northern Georgia to Central 
Indiana and Illinois, and we have no 
strategem to suggest to Gen'l Lee by which 
be can establish his headquarters in Phila- 
delphia, and obtain his supplies from the . 



fertile fields of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Whatever may be the cause, the fact is 
sufficiently patent to be undeniable, that 
the popular mind, for months past, has 
laboured under a burden of sore depres- 
sion. The assertion of a correspondent of 
an English paper, that the resolution of 
the South, so energetic in success, and ' 
indomitable in actual contest, staggers 
under the weight of misfortune and re- 
verse, has in the lapse of the past six 
months received a substantial verification, 
which their unflinching fortitude and 
heroie constancy in previous stages of the 
war, equally attended by calamity and dis- 
appointment, had little prepared us to ex-- 
pect. 

The leading causes «f popular anxiety 
and apprehension, besides a countless 
variety of causes of minor weight, mutu- 
ally co-operative, and perhaps all depend- 
ing for their remedy upon the happy and 
successful solution of the more important . 
problems, are the depreciation of the cur- 
rency, the scarcity of supplies, and the. 
absence of military success. As to the 
extent to which the first difficulty has been 
aggravated by the last, and the second by 
the concomitant action of both the others, 
it is needless to conjecture. • 

The great heart of the nation throbs . 
with impatient solicitude as it awaits the 
application of the wished-for relief, and 
calculates the probabilities of its restora- 
tion to that elastic energy and buoyant 
hopefulness which, to the South ernor, is 
everything for contentment in quiet, and 
enthusiastic exertion ra time of trial. 

With reference to the question of the 
currency, we will express no opinion, 
though the apprehension is well-founded, 
that if astute financial abilities in Con- 
gress be necessary, we have more to hope 
from future military success in the im- 
provement of our finances, than from the 
fortunate consummation of any expedients 
of legislation. It is an exceedingly diffi- 
cult matter for a politician to become so 
thoroughly imbued with the inspiration of 
patriotic devotion and self-sacrifice, as to 
forget entirely the consideration of his 
chances of re-election. 

The question of supplies we believe to 
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be greatly dependent upon the achieve- 
ment of that military success, which after 
all, in time of war, is the great nepenthe, 
the panecea for national affliction, and 
Which in the happy prosecution of the 
spring campaign will restore to us the 
country upon which we have been mainly 
dependent for supplies, and such ad- 
ditional territory as with a proper employ- 
ment of the opportunity, will definitely 
put at rest the question of subsistence. 

Many persons find it difficult to compre- 
hend the possibility of such military results 
as are essential to our salvation, in the 
face of the disasters of last summer. That 
is as an exceedingly superficial and unin 
telligent view of the situation, which re- 
gards those events as having exercised any 
seriously adverse influence upon the for- 
tunes of the Confederacy. The taking of 
a city, the gaining of a battle, the capture 
of an army, or even the subjection of a 
province, is but a small advance over the 
obstacles besetting the path which leads 
to the attainment of the object of an in- 
vasion which contemplates the conquest 
of half a continent. Napoleon won the 
battle of Borodino, in the attainment of 
■those ends which are usually regarded as 
the elements of success in battle, viz : the 
discomfiture and* retreat of the enemy. 
He advanced to the heart of the most ex- 
tensive empire ef modern. Europe, but fn 
a few weeks retreated with an army almost 
annihilated and without another general 
engagement. Grant, who is for the nonce 
the military idol of Yankeedom, and 
who is to be the Agamemnon of the next 
erusade against us, has himself illustrated 
erven in his brief career of martial glory, 
the impracticability of successful penetra- 
tion of hostile territory in his memorable 
retreat from upper Mississippi, when Van 
Porn captured his supplies at Holly Springs. 

But what is there in the military situ- 
ation which forbids the confident anticipa- 
tion of the expulsion of the enemy, in the 
spring and summer, from the more vital 
sections of our territory? What have they 
now that they either did not have or could 
not have obtained twelve months since ? 
The Mississippi river, and the country 
about Chattanooga. This answer com- 
prehends the entire result of Yankee 
labour in the last twelve months. They 



claim to hold Tennessee. Yet only a few 
days since we are informed of the exploits of 
the indomitable Forrest in the very midst 
of the Federal garrisons, and with a force- 
mainly recruited and organized within 
three months. Johnston is with the main 
army of Tennessee, imparting the inspi- 
ration and energy of his martial genius— 
and most bravely the work of re-organization 
and improvement progresses. Longstreet, 
with his invincible corps of trained vete- 
rans, from the unequalled cohorts of North- 
ern Yirginia, holds with an un relaxed 
grasp the mountain passes of East Ten- 
nessee, ready, with the swoop of an eagle,, 
to dash into Kentucky upon the unpro- 
tected flank of Grant, or to fall upon the 
more exposed situations of Federal power 
in Tennessee. Lee's unconquered battal- 
lions, oftener victors than the Old Guard 
of Austerlitz, or the Tenth Legion of 
Csssar, are still intact, and present the 
old front of proud defiance to their ancient 
foe, whom to meet, with them, has been> 
to conquer. 

To offset all these cheering features of 
the situation, we are told of Yankee per- 
severance, of Yankee enthusiasm for the 
prosecution of the war, and of resolutions 
in the Yankee Congress pledging all their 
power and resources for its prosecution, 
and even of Yankee intention to raise- a 
million of men to release their prisoner,** 
As to the latter propositon, we wonder 
that while in their facetious mood, they 
did not think of a crusade of old women 
and bedlamites to march to' the moon. The 
mob of crazy fanatics and conscience* 
stricken fools, who followed Peter the Her- 
mit to the Holy Land, were nothing com- 
pared to such a spectacle as this army of 
Yankee Humanitarians. We can imagine 
the derision with which such a scheme 
will be received in Lee's army after its 
experience with Pennsylvania militia last 
summer. Yankee perseverance we are 
already familiar with, having pitted South* 
ern endurance and fortitude against it, and 
successfully withstood its most malignant 
exertions for nearly three years. To talk 
of Yankee enthusiasm in favour oi the 
war, is absurd, when we remember the 
results of the last draft, that bounties of 
$1,800 are now vainly offered in New 
York, and that the commutation feature of 
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the conscription act has been repealed in 
consequence of the indisposition to enter 
the service of everybody who could pur- 
' chase an exemption. 

Panic or alarm are equally out of place 
■ , in either people or legislators. We need 
not fear Yankee perseverance, or Yankee 
numbers. Better far than all these are a 
compact military organization, so discip- 
lined and mobolized as to be thrown upon 
the enemy at any available point, prudent 
generalship, wise statesmanship, official 
integrity, and an inexorable devotion to 
our national independence. 

# 

Our best acknowledgements are due and 
cheerfully rendered to those of the press 
who have generously bid us " God speed" 
upon our perilous journey. 

The Whig, Dispatch, Sentinel, of the 
daily press, and the Magnolia and News, 
weeklies of this city, and .the Petersburg 
Express, will please accept our recognition 
of their courteous notices of the Messenger. 

No announcement has ever impressed 
the world of letters with a more serious 
sense of great and unexpected .bereave- 
ment than that of the death of Thackeray* 
The colossal proportions which his fame 
has assumed have even embraced a hear- 
ty and permanent recognition in this coun- 
try, where tributes of popular applause 
and admiration are so rarely and retuc 
tantly accorded to a purely literary excel- 
lence. Despite our national and perhaps not 
unnatural dislike of. the "Virginians," in 
which he unquestionably made a signal fail- 
ure, accepting his previous efforts in the de- 
lineation of national and social features as 
standards, Thackeray has enjoyed a high de- 
gree of popularity with American readers. 
The maturity, solidity and extent of his re- 
putation, considering the cdmparatively 
brief space of its development, are not the 
least striking evidences of his greatness. 
More than 20 years ago, Serjeant Talfourd 
spoke of Charles Dickens as presenting, in 
his writings, one of the most extraordinary 
combinations of intellectual power ever 
witnessed. Even then the great magnates 
of literature deemed it an honour to claim 
fellowship and friendship with the author 
of " Boz " and " Oliver Twist." The fame 



of Thackeray had then scarcely exhibited 
its earliest budding, and did not for seve- 
ral years reach that full-blown maturity of 
breadth and compass, which has carried 
the name of the author of "Vanity Fair" 
and "Pendennis" wherever the English 
language is read or spoken. Yet Dickens 
hab lived to see the man then almost un- 
known to fame, his most formidable com- 
petitor for popular admiration. 

It is customary to speak of Dickens and 
Thackeray in comparison. Perhaps few 
persons ever mention either without some 
suggestion as to the antithetical juxtaposi- 
tion in which they appear to the public 
mind. Yet rivalry of fame or merit can 
scarcely be predicated of them with jus- 
tice. It may b* safely said now that 
Thackeray has gone, and while Dickens 
yet iemains, and the fame of both stands 
confronting posterity, that neither will 
suffer from the presence of the other in> 
the final arbitrament of the tribunal of fu- 
ture ages. Without pausing to make that 
analytical comparison between them for 
which we have much inclination, though 
but little space, we will simply remark 
that their points of difference are suffi- 
ciently marked to be plainly indicated 
and easily recognized. Thackeray's mind 
was more comprehensive; Dickens' is 
more objective and practical. Thackeray 
embraced within his conception a wider 
scope of subject, and painted society at 
large, humanity as it is in all its phases— 
intellectual and actual ; Dickens excels iti 
caricature, and chooses rather to win bis 
trophies in the plastic representations- of 
classes and individuals. 

The writings of Thackeray have been 
both voluminous and various, embracing 
almost every subject worthy of praise, 
satire, or description. To deny to "Vanity 
Fair " the award of pre-eminence among 
his productions, would be to array indi- 
vidual opinion against an almost univer- 
sally pronounced judgment ; but we cannot 
regard " Pendennis " as inferior in powefc 
or less likely to contribute to his literary 
renown. In addition to these, however j 
he has written a great number of works', 
many of which were well worthy the pen 
of the author of " Vanity Fair " and " Pen 
dennis." Among the more prominent 
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may be mentioned, "The Paris Sketch 
Book," "The Irish Sketch Book," "The 
Chronicle of the Brum," " The Great Hog- 
garty Diamond," hie "-Christmas Stories," 
and his numerous contributions to Punck, 
under the title of u The Book of Snobs," 
" Jeanies' Diary," kc. — not forgetting l, The 
Newcomes," k4 Lovel the Widower," and 
"The Adventures of Philip." 

His lectures upon " The Four Geoiges," 
delivered both in England and this coun- 
try, attracted great attention. A few years 
since he commenced the publication of 
the "Cornhill Magazine," a most attractive 
periodical, with which he maintained a 
brief editorial connection. 

It is but a few weeks since we were 
gratified by the announcement that Thack- 
eray was writing a new novel for the 
" Cornhill," with which it appears he had 
made considerable progress. Unfortunate- 
ly, the world will never witness it in its 
completed form, as, like Sheridan, of whom 
it is said, that during the performance of 
the first four acts of the " Rivals," he was 
in the green-room writing the fifth, Thack- 
eray's industry waited to be spurred by 
the near approach of his engagements. We 
append an extract from the "London 
Times," giving an account of some oi the 
circumstances attending his last hours: 

"He was sufFering from two distinct 
complaints, one of winch has now wrought 
his death. More than a dozen years ago, 
while he was writing 'Pendennis,' it will 
be remembered that the publication of 
that work was stopped by his serious ill- 
ness. He was brought to death's door, 
nnd he was saved from death by Dr. El- 
liotson, to whom, in gratitude, he dedicated 
the novel, when he lived to finish it. But 
-ever since that ailment, he has been sub- 
ject, every month or six weeks, to attack's 
of sickness, attended with violent retch- 
ing. He was congratulating himself the 
other day on the failure of his old enemy 
to return, and then he checked himself, as 
if he ought not to be too sure of a release 
from his plague. On Wednesday morning 
the complaint returned, and he was in 
great suffering all day. He was no better 
in the evening, and his servant, about the 
time of leaving him for the night, pro- 
posed to sit up with him. This he de- 
clined. He was heard moving about mid- 
night, and must have died between two 
and three in the morning of yesterday. 
His medical attendants attribute bis death 



to effusion on the brain. They add that, ^uid Emerson Bennett. One friend bas 



•he had a very large brain, weighing no 
less than 53£ oz. He thus died of the 
complaint which seemed to trouble him 
least. He died full of strength and re- 
joicing, full of plans and hopes. On Mon- 
day last he was congratulating himself on 
having finished four numbers of a ne"w 
novel; he bad the manuscript in his 
pocket, and, with a boyish frankness, 
showed the last pages to a friend, asking 
him to read them and see what be could 
make of them. When he had completed 
four numbers more, he would subject him- 
self to the skill of a very clever surgeon, 
and be no more an invalid. In the ful- 
ness of his powers, he has fallen before a 
complaint w^cli gave him no alarm." 

Our table will not be exempt, more than 
others, we fear, from the burden of coin* 
plaints and misrepresentations of its offer- 
ings to the taste and judgment of the pub- 
lic. We did not anticipate, however, that 
our salutatory, which we tendered with so 
polite a bow, and with so many blushes, 
could contain anything unpalatable to 
the sensibilities of our literary friends, w 
could arrest for a moment even, their se- 
rious attention in perplexed study as to 
our meaning. It was, indeed, a grie,vous 
fault, (or rather misfortune, because we . 
bad not sufficient space,) that we did not 
explain more elaborately our views with 
reference to fictitious composition, for pos- 
sibly we might then have avoided the 
false and stupid position which some of 
our friends have assigned us, oi hostility to 
this class of literature, and should not 
have ringing in our ears the indignant 
chorus of the countless legions of repre- 
sentatives which this department of au- 
thorship has in the Confederacy. 

Unfortunately, writers capable of stand- 
ard productions in Romance and Fiction, 
have so rarely manifested themselves to 
the anxiously inquiring gaze of the world, 
among Southern authors, that we did not 
feel authorized in making a distinction of 
classes, though, perhaps, justice to the ex- 
ceptional few, would have rendered such 
distinction eminently proper. 

Our table has been the recipient of . 
anxious inquiries as to the possible appli- 
cation ef our comparison of the numerous 
romances, etc., published in the South 
during the war, to those of Sylvanus Cobb 
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ventured the suggestion that we hare done*'the majority of mankind to seek the paren t 

stream of knowledge, but their perfect 
contentment to receive its copious draughts 
from any current that may ripple before 
them — until the whole mental soil be- 
comes refreshed and invigorated by a pro- 
cess the more effectual because entirely 
unconscious. Fiction, indeed, should be 
the concentration and reflection of the 
light of study and observation during all 
time, keeping also steadily before it the 
rightful delineation of that actnal contem- 
porary humanity, of which it professes to 
be the mirror. 

We need hardly tender the assurance 
that to the cultivation of such a standard 
of Fiction we would extend every incen- 
tive stimulating to aspiring genius. We 
mean that the " Messenger " shall extend 
its most potent auxiliary influence to the 
fostering of this mbst elevated branch of 
authorship, and if we do noc reach the 
standard named, we shall at least approxi- 
mate it as closely as the best contributions 
of Southern genius will permit. 

The public will agree with us that the' 
sensation stuff with which tbey have been 
surfeited almost to nauseating plethora, 
should not be tolerated within the pale of 
such honorable recognition. If so, we need 
hardly have offered any explanation to 
them, and assuredly owe no apology to 
Cobb & Bennett, or their admirers and 
imitators. 



great injustice to the latter by such juxta- 
position. We have no apology to offer 
Cobb' & Bennett, or our Southern authors 
We thought the former worthy representa- 
tives of that detestable class of sensation 
compositions which has flourished so ex- 
tensively in the columns of the New York 
weeklies, the list of whose names and 
productions exceeded in length the Ho- 
meric catalogue of ships, and selected 
them as examples of a class numerous 
everywhere, without stopping to consider 
distinctions and degrees concerning which 
we are equally ignorant and indifferent. 

In no department of literature have so 
many failures been witnessed as in Novel 
Writing. More prolific than any other, in 
the number of those seeking its difficult 
and precarious honours, it has been no less 
remarkable for the rare examples of suc- 
cessful exertion which it has exhibited. 

To comprehend the absolute necessity of 
thi£ wide difference in the degrees of suc- 
cess attainable in Fiction and in other 
branches of authorship, we have only to 
bold in appreciative remembrance the ex- 
ceedingly difficult mission which, in its 
perfection, this class of composition seeks 
to illustrate and accomplish. 

The Novel, rightly understood, is not a 
mete train of disjointed fantasies coming 
from a morbid imagination, or an over- 
wrought brain, but should ever bo pre- 
eminently an exposition and application 
of good sense and sound philosophy, all 
the more useful and valuable because of 
the attractive form in which it presents 
lessons of wisdom and virtue which would 
never have taken hold upon our hearts 
and minds if appearing in features and 
colours less striking and captivating. Ele- 
vated to its rightful standard, it is the most 
valuable of all teachers, always insin- 
uating in an agreeable manner, as the sor- 
cerer insinuates destructive poisons in 
sweet disguises, much of historical, moral 
and social truth, to which, in the more la- 
borious details of History, Philosophy, &c. 
the mass of readers would perchance 
never be introduced. To understand the 
usefulness of Fiction as a moral instructor, 
we have only to remember how univer- 
sally it is read, and the indisposition of 



In a late number of Harpers' Magazine, 
which has been kindly placed at our dis- 
posal, we find the following characteristic 
effusion of Yankee arrogance and bombast: 
" It is only to repeat history to say that the 
Puritan element has saved our civilization. 
It is the moral influence in it. . . . If the 
Revolution of 1688 was the regeneration 
of England, Puritanism was the controll- 
ing influence of that Revolution " The 
writer proceeds in this fulsome strain to eu- 
logize the great controlling elementof Yan- 
kee civilization, and speaks of Massachu- 
setts, as the " foremost of all human socie- 
ties, politically, morally and socially." 

The entire article from which this is a 
brief extract, is an amusing illustration of 
^e vanity always displayed by Yankee 
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writers in extolling their own immensjf 
social superiority over the rest of mankind, 
the facility with which they jump to the 
most comprehensive conclusions, and the 
flippant contempt with which they always 
disregard the truth of history. 

To the mind of the informed reader, no- 
thing can be more preposterous than this 
assumption of Puritanism, as a "controll- 
ing influence 1 ' in that great Revolution so 
beneficial to the interests of religious lib- 
erty, and whose results apart from some 
purely partisan questions of minor impor- 
tance, were directly in conflict with some 
of the leading aims of pnritanism, and 
eminently satisfactory to its opponents. 
The Revolution of 1688 differed entirely, 
so far as it affected the Puritan, from that 
of 1642. The latter revolution was indeed 
a complete triumph of Puritanism. The 
monarchy was overthrown, the royalist 
and church party trampled in the dust, and 
the mad reign of fanaticism and intoler- 
ance established upon the ruins of every- 
thing like conservatism and established 
order. By the Revolution of 1688, the 
monarchy was probably more firmly estab- 
lished. William III. was made king, not 
protector as was Cromwell. The seals re- 
mained the same, all forms and commis- 
sions remained unchanged, and indeed 
nothing happened which might not have 
occurred in an ordinary succession of 
monarchs — loyalists were satisfied, the 
great shibboleth of their faith, " church 
and king," was still sacred and intact ; the 
king still occupied the throne with his an- 
cient prerogatives unimpaired, the church 
was still consecrated in all its dignity and 
privileges. 

In all these features a very different re- 
sult may be recognized from that at which 
the radical revolutionary ideas of Puritan- 
ism aimed. Those ideas were to secure 
universal freedom from all kinds of re- 
straint, religious, social and political ; eve- 
rything to be subjected to the test of the rea- 
son of the individual. Unrestricted license 
of thought and action has always been the 
watchword of the Puritan. Opposing al- 
ways that conservatism which has recog- 
nized the solemnity of the -Divine decree 
of respect and obedience to established 
authority. We find the two irrepressibly 



hostile elements, in the American war, 
again submittiug their differences to the 
stern arbitrament of the sword. Remem- 
bering the ephemeral triumph to which 
Radicalism has always seemed predestined, 
we cannot seriously apprehend the final 
result of a struggle between Infidelity, In- 
tolerance and Anarchy on the one hand, 
and Heaven's established ordinances of 
Order, Obedience and dutiful Allegii 
on the other. 



The following note which we find among 
our editorial correspondence, is from a 
young lady who is evidently upon -fte 
14 anxious bench" for matrimony. We 
need not assure u Hattie" of bur tender, 
sympathy in her deplorable situation. It 
is hardly an imputation of solicitude open 
this subject to u HattieV sex, to say the* 
her case is one that bespeaks the liveliest 
compassion for the most inexpressible mis- 
ery from all young ladies, while we are 
sure that it involves a sad reflection-npoa 
the taste and gallantry of the sterner sex. 
Not to have a beau is wretchedness enough, 
but to have a nice young fellow just when 
he begins to wax eloquent in the story of 
his devotion, rudely snatched away from 
one into the jaws of a ruthless "thnukimg 
machine?* to be " chawed up" into an indis- 
tinguishable mass of bone and flesh, we 
submit surpasses all previous records of 
lover's woes. 

Mb. Editor, — Having just finished read- 
ing your last number of the Literary Mes- 
senger, and especially a history of the war T 
by Howison, the reflection has been brought 
to my mind with great force, that after this 
war is closed, how vast a difference there 
will be in the number of males and- fe- 
males. 

Having made up my mind not to be an 
old maid, and having only a moderate for* 
tune and less beauty, I fear I shall find it 
rather difficult to accomplish my wishes. 
I shall now put forth some of my good 
qualities. I am exactly eighteen— can 
catch fish, row a boat in an emergency, 
sew buttons on thins, throw socks in a cor- 
ner and say be darn-ed — make brandy 
peaches, pancakes, rice pudding, apple 
dumplings "and always seasen my sauce 
with brandy. I am very demonstratiT^^ 
and am of a sanguine temperament. I 
have been accustomed to living in the 
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country, and Di. Vernon could not rival me 
in equestrianship. • I am little inclined to 
mmbonpoint and have innumerable other 
good qualities too tedious to mention. 

Now, Mr. Editor, do you think that I 
will be overlooked "amidst this wreck of 
matter and crush of men and horses. I 
am a Neaphyte to the aits of Cupid, and 
think that 

Love rules the court, the camp the grove, 
And men below and saints above, 
For love is heaven and heaven is love. 

Although I am such an amorous candidate 
for matrimony, yet still my heart is 

Fresh as the fountain under ground, 
When first 'tis- by the lapwing found. 

I if&r if this war lasts much longer, I will 
bepeme a monomaniac upon the subject. 
It haunts me, and like " Banquo's ghost, 
will not down at my bidding." My dear 
Mr. Editor, I appeal to you for advice in 
this matter of so much vital importance to 
- me, and as you live in the metropolis of 
• this great ana* growing Confederacy, and 
are considered a gentleman of extensive 
tending and much travel, I doubt not you 
ean throw some light upon my troubled 
imagination, and relieve me from that chill 
feeling of despair which tells me all iny 
° hopes are in the deep bosom of the ocean 
buried." You must know I am a plain un- 
sophisticated country girl — "Setting down 
naught in malice, nothing extenuating" — 
and since this execrable war, have become 
too well acquainted with the evils of a so- 
ciety composed solely of the feminine 
gender. I love my sex but entrt nous, they 
are not what they are cracked up to be. 
Unless they have the sterner sex to restrain 
their fertile imaginations, they are apt to 
be led off by some " Will-o'-the-wisp." I 
have always been unfortunate — I once 
had a very warm young friend, and the 
sentiments of friendship on both sides 
might have ripened into the passion of 
love, but alas ! ! alas ! ! ! he was one day 
ckawml up by a vile thrashing . machine. 
When this overwhelming catastrophe reach- 
ed me, I could not help exclaiming, 

O, that this too too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew ! 

I have just heard that they are fighting 
on* the ' Rapidan. I have a dear young 
friend there, and some mi6terious presenti- 
ment tells me, that he too will be either 
killed or wounded. Oh ! Mr. Editor, I feel 
as if my horoscope was unfortunate, and 
41 hbp« deferred tnaJceth the heart $ick." I 
sometimes think that if there were such 



things as nunneries in this portion of coun- 
try, I, in a fit of despair, would take the 
vail and devote myself to religious penan- 
ces in sackcloth and ashes. 

I could dwell on this theme much longer, 
but will not impose on your valuable time. 
I remain, sir, yours, 

With very great respect, 

H. R. 
Glenmori, Buckingham Co., Va. 

THE FLAG OF THE LONE STAR. 

Dedicated to Hood't Division. 
Hurrah for the Lone Star! 

Up, up to the mast 
With the honoured old bunting 

And nail it there fast: 
The ship is in danger, 

And Texans will fight 
'Neath the flag of Jacinto 

For " God, and their right." 

Shall we who have conquered 

Our freedom so late, 
Turn traitors and yitld 

0:ir rights as a State ? 
No ! No I we will battle 

With head, heart, and hand, 
And the shades of our fathers 

Around us shall stand. 

The Alamo heroes 

Shall wake from their sleep 
Round the Lone Star of Texas 

A vigil to keep ; 
Oh ! let them not find us 

Unworthy to guard, 
That freedom for which 

They struggled so hard. 

The Star Spangled banner 

Shall never more wave 
O'er the heads of the Texans, 

Determined, as brave. 
When 'neath it our rights 

At first were denied, 
We rev'rently furled it 

And laid it aside. 

But now with a yell 

Of defiance and hate, 
We'll tear down the flag 

We honoured so late j 
For 'fis stamped by the Beast 

With indellible shame, 
And the blood of a Texan 

Grows hot at its name; 
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Then up with the Lone Star! 

We'll stand 'neath our Hood, 
By Davis and Lee, 

As we often have stood : ' 
The ship is in danger 

And Texai.s will fight 
'Neath the flag of Jacinto 

For " God, and their right." 

Tsnella. 



. For the benefit of those who are des- 
pondent of our success in our great strug- 
gle, because of the great disparity in the 
numbers of the two sections, and for the 
information of certain indiscreet legisla- 
tors, we call attention to the following 
historical facts, which are well worthy of 
their consideration. 

The Roman Legion, so famed for its 
deeds of valor, consisted only of about 
f$,uOO men. A consular army was two 
Legions — about 12,000 men. With this 
force Rome conquered the world, but its 
management was very different in many 
respects from that of the Confederate 
army ! Napoleon remarked on several oc- 
casions, that he could not find even a 
Marshall who could handle a single corps 
d' armee, numbering about 20,000 men. 
Has any officer in this country ever fought 
a battle with, or demonstrated his ability 
to command, 200,000 men? 

The Athenians, with 10,000 men, de- 
feated a Persian army of 30,000 at Mara- 
thon, and with not more than three times 
that number won the battles of Platea and 
Salamis, and drove five millions of inva- 
ders from their soil. 

Alexander overran Asia with one-third 
the number of the forces that opposed him. 

When the Swiss Cantons determined to 
strike for their independence, with 500 
men they defeated 20,000 Austrians, under 
the Arch Duke of Austria, at Morgaten. 
With an equally disproportionate force 
they fought sixty pitched battles and main- 
tained their independence. 

When Edward of England invaded Scot- 
land with 100,000 men, he was met and 
defeated at Bannockburn by Bruce at the 
head of 30,C00 half-armed Highlanders. 

In A. D. 1500, Maximilian of Germany, 
Louis XII. of France, Ferdinand of Spain, 
and Pope Julius II., formed the infamous 
league of Cambray, for the destruction of 
Venice. With heroic resolve, Venice took 
the field against the powerful combination. 
Superior force might, in the end, have 
overpowered her, but Providence is ever 
on the side of the right 1 Discord and dis- 



sension broke out among the Confederates-, 
their armies were defeated and Venice 
was preserved. 

The little city of Leyden, io 1573, with- 
stood the whole power of Spain, at the 
time the most warlike nation in Europe. 

The Prince of Orange, at the head of 
several small Provinces of Holland, not 
one of them larger than a Virginia county, 
maintained their independence against the 
most powerful monarch in Europe, and 
defeated armies that were often three times 
as numerous as his own, and commanded 
by John of Austria and Alexander Fames, 
the greatest military leaders of the age. 
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The entertainments provided for theft* 
readers under this head, by editors in the 
Confederate States, for the present, are nei- 
ther very dainty nor very bountiful. If. 
however, the day shall yet arrive when by 
the improved value of Confederate curren- 
cy, the materials for publication can be 
more readily obtained, the indications of 
activity in the Southern mind, are favora- 
ble to a large accession to editorial labour? 
in this department. 

Confederate States Medical and Surgi- 
cal Journal. 

We are indebted to the courtesy or Sur- 
geon General Moore, for the January num- 
ber of this valuable periodical, and impor- 
tant contribution to Southern scienee. We 
gladly welcome to our table such, a valua- 
ble assistant in the development of so in- 
teresting a branch of science as Medicine. 
The number before us, embraces a variety 
of articles in the form of original commu- 
nications, Hospital Reports and Statistics. 
a Chronicle of Medical Science — with Edf 
torial and Miscellaneous matter. We com- 
mend the "Journal" to the attention of all 
interested in matters relating to the Medi- 
cal Profession. 

" Maryland's Hope : Her trials and inter- 
ests in connection with the war." 
We have received from the Author, Mr. 

W. Jefferson Buchanan, an exceedingly 

able and interesting pamphlet bearing- the 

above- title. 
The prospective of Southern History will 

present few questions of more absorbing 
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attracted the attention of many other 
pie than Governor Foote. 

We have received a copy of the Report 
of S. S. Scott, Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. 

The First and Second Reader, designed 
for the use of Primary Schools, by A. De 
V. Chandron, Mobile, are two well printed r 
neatly executed little volumes, and have 
been most favorably pronounced upon by 
the Southern Press. 



interest to the Southern mind, and anxious 
solicitude to the hearts of those Marylan 
ders who are with us in feeling, than the 
position of Maryland after the war. Mr. 
Buchanan has contributed much to the 
elucidation of this important subject. In 
a previous pamphlet, entitled " Maryland's 
Crisis," co which " Maryland's Hope" is a 
sequel, he presented with great force the 
various disadvantages of the present posi- 
tion <rf his State, and the difficulties con- 
spiring against her union with the South. 
. In the pamphlet before us he views the 
bright side of the picture, and with much 
earnestness and ability urges the impor- 
tance andjpnecessity of a future political 
connexiorroetween Maryland and the Con- 
federate States. 

The work is published by West & John- 
ston, which is a sufficient guarantee of its 
neatness of typographical execution, and 
exterior appearance. 

Confederate Publications in England. 
A London letter says : 

We have two Confederate books, which 
will each have some influence. Bentley 
has published Mrs. Greenhow's account of 
her imprisonment at Washington. It is as 
bitter as a woman's hate can make it. 
Perhaps it is rather too spiteful to serve its 
object. People do not pity one who seems 
so able to take her own part ; many will 
wonder, not that she was treated with such 
severity, but that she got off so well. The 
other is a commercial, statistical and politi- 
cal work on cotton-, by George McHenry, a 
Philadelphian, but a Confederate by adop- 
tion, and one of the most indefatigable 
workers in that cause in Europe. He 
writes for the Index, the Times, the Econo- 
mist, and works away with wonderful in- 
dustry. 

Quartermaster's Rbgulations. From J. 
W. Randolph, 121 Main Street, we have 
received " Regulations of the Confede- 
rate States Army for the Quartermaster's 
Department, including the |Pay Branch 
* Thereof.' » 
We have not examined this work suffi- 
ciently to pronounce upon its merits, and 
are not sure that such examination would 
have resulted much in our enlightenment 
as to its value. We do not know whether 
it contains any revelations of, or provides 
any remedy for the alleged corruptions in 
this department of the Army, which have 
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Confederate Woven and the War. — So 
much has been said ot the women of the 
South for the noble part taken in our strug- 
gle for independence, [all ol which we en- 
dorse,] it may not be amiss to give a slight 
glimpse of the reverse of the picture. We 
copy from a lady correspondent of the Mo- 
bile Advertiser and Register. She says : 

The Confederacy is writhing, in the 
throes of mighty agony, yet woman can 
bow to fashion's shrine, and burn the 
most costly incense. Peace with drooping 
wings hovers in the distance, but, all re- 
gardless of woe, our ladies rind time for 
feasting and dancing, for laughing and 
flirting. As long as they can buy glitter* 
ing baubles, and throw their treasures into 
the extortioner's hand, so long will he press 
his iron heel upon the aching heart of the 
sunny South. Ladies rnay rail against the 
extortion, but they are the support of the 
extortioner. Without their sinful vanity 
he could not live. 

The daughters of the South are the pride 
and boast of her chivalry; Heaven forbid 
that they should make themselves a jest. 
The example of the mothers of the Revo- 
lution stands out in bold relief, a shining 
light to guide us in the path of truth to the 
land of Peace where the flowers of Liber- 
ty forever bloom. They speak from the 
silent shades their warning, lest sinful lev- 
ity should lead to thy destruction. There 
are noble hearts among us, whose every 
throb thrills with patriotic devotion, and 
whose every breath is a prayer for victory ; 
but how many are joined to their idol 
pleasure and forget every noble impulse in 
bowing at the shrine of vanity. 

Tni Creeds of the World.— The fol- 
lowing classification of the inhabitants of 
the earth, according to the creeds, is made 
by C F. W. Deitterich, a yery thorough 
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and careful statistician, and Director of the 
Statistical Department of Berlin, taking 
the number of 1,200,000,000 as the total 
population of the earth, lie classifies them 
as follows : 

Christians, 335,000,000, or 25.77 per 
cent. 

Jews, 5,000,000, or 38 per cent. 

Asiatic religions, 600,000,000, or' 40.15 
per cent. 

Mahomedan, 150,000,000, or 12.81 per 
cent. 

Pagans, 200,000,000, or 25.29 per cent. 

Total, 1,200,000,000, or 100 per cent. 

The 335,000,000 of Christians, are again 
divided into 

170,000,000 Roman Catholics, 60.7 per 
cent, 

89,000,000 Protestants, 25.6 per cent. 

79,000,000 Greek Catholics, 22.7 per 
cent. 

Total, 335,000,000, or 100 per cent. 

The well known author, Charles Lever, 
now British Consul at Sperza, has com- 
menced a new tale of Irish life, called 
" Luttrell of Arran." 

Giving in Marriage in Russia. — When 
the promise of marriage has been given, 
the father summons his daughter, who 
comes covered with a linen veil in his 
presence, and, asking her whether she be 
still minded to marry, he takes up a new 
rod, which has been kept ready for the 
puipoae, and then strikes his daughter 
onee or twice, saying: " Lo 1 my darling 
daughter, this is the last time that I shall 
admonish thee of thy father's authority, 
beneath whose rule thou hast lived until 
bow. Now .thou art free from me. Re- 
member that thou hast not so much escaped 
from sway, as rather passed beneath that 
of another. Shouldst thou behave not as 
thou oughtest toward thy (husband, he in 
my stead shall admonish thee with this rod." 
"With this the father, concluding his speech, 
stretches at the same time the whip to the 
bridegroom, who, excuring himself briefly, 
according to custom, says that he believes 
he shall have no need of this whip, but 
he is bound to accept it and put it under 
his belt like a valuable present. 

Curran said of the Liberty of the Press : 
"That great sentinel of the State, that 
grand detecter of public imposture ; guard 
it, because when it sinks, there sinks with 
it, in one common grave, the liberty of the 
subject and the liberty of the crown." 

Children. — Jean Paul says beautifully of 
children : " the smallest are nearest God, 
as the smallest planets are nearest the 
sun." 



Thjs Force of Education. — Nothing was 
so much dreaded, in our schoolboy days, 
as to be punished by sitting between two 
girls. Ah! the force of education. In 
after years we learn to submit to such 
things without shedding a tear. 

A young wife remonstrated with her 
husband, a dissipated spendthrift, on his 
conduct. " My dear," said he, " I am only 
like the Prodigal Son — I shall reform by 
an-by." "And I will be like the Prodffeal 
Son, too," replied she, " I will arise and go 
to my father's house," and off she went 

Somebody, describing the absurd appear- 
ance of a man dancing the polkasjsays : 

" He looks as though he had sfhole in 
his pocket, and was trying to shake a shill- 
ing down the leg of his pantaloons." 

"Wife," said a man, looking for a boot- 
jack, "I have places to keep my things, 
and you ought to know it." "Yes," said 
she, "I ought to know where you keep your 
late hours, but I don't." 

" Knew thi Party."— Mrs. Partington, 
when she heard the minister say there 
would be a nave in the new church, ob- 
served that " she knew well who the party 
was." 

With Pleasure. — When an old farmer 
in Ejsec buried his wife, a friend asked 
the disconsolate why he expended so muck 
money on her funeral. "Ob, sir," replied 
he, "sue would have done as rr.ueh, or 
more, for me, with pleasure." 

Bachelors Hall. — An architect propo- 
ses to build a "Bachelor's Hall," which 
will differ from most houses, in having no 
Eves. 

Opbnid.— The following is exhibited in 
large letters on a shop shutter in London : 
'Mr. S. having disposed of this business 
to Mr. P., will be opened by him. on Friday 
morning 1" 

Atonement. — A quack doctor on his death* 
bed willed his property to a lunatic asylum, 
giving as a reason for doing so that he 
wished his fortune to go to the liberal class 
who patronised him. 

Honest Ambition. — u Oh, I'm so glad yon 
like birds!" exclaimed a young lady} 
u which kind do you admire most ?" " Well, 
I think a good goose with plenty of staff- 
ing is about as nice as any," replied hat 
beau. 
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After seeking in vain for a month to 
draw out the enemy for a general engage- 
ment, the Confederate" officers were called 
to decide what position their armies on 
the line of the Potomao must take for the 
winter. It was obviously impossible, 
without a chain of strong fortifications, to 
hold the advanced line of Munson's and 
Mason's hills, or even the interior one of 
Fairfax Court House and its flanks. As it 
was not intended that the army should 
essault the entrenchments defending 
Washington, the occupation of that city 
and of Alexandria for the winter were not 
contemplated. It was essential to the 
health and safety of the troops that winter 
quarters should be occupied and prepared. 
And as it was well known that McClel- 
lan's army was increasing in size and 
strength, it was necessary that the South- 
ern forces confronting him should be with- 
in supporting distance of each other. An 
examination of the map will show, that 
while their right and left wings rested re 
spectively on Dumfries, near the Evans 
port batteries, and on Leesburg, at the 
same time that their centre held Fairfax 
Court House, the Confederate lines were 
en the convex arc of a circle, with the cen 
r trt thiown dangerously forward, exposing it 
to a concentrated -attack,! if the enemy 
should gather enterprize and courage. 



Under these circumstances, after con- 
sultation, in which Generals Johnston, 
Beauregard and Gustavus W. Smith were 
the chiefs in council, it was determined 
that the advanced corps of the army should 
quietly fall back to Centrevillc. The 
movement commenced on Tuesday night, 
the? 15th of October. An order was issued 
that the army should prepare to march at 
a moment's notice. At first an advance 
was expected, but when it was ascertained 
that the army was to fall back, many of 
the true-hearted people of Fairfax and of 
the region to be abandoned to the enemy 
were filled with sorrow. The evacuation 
was performed in a very skilful and orderly 
manner. Some of the scenes were thus 
described by an eye-witness: "Regiment 
after regiment filed through the streets; 
long trains of transport wagons, droves of 
toiling and lowing beeves, cavalcades of 
horses, batteries of artillery, companies 
and squads of men, and levies of strag- 
glers, singing snatches of familiar songs, 
passed by in orderly march." "The 
country for miles around was blazing with 
lights, and far away on tfie distant hill- 
sides, beyond the wood, across the valley, 
glimmered the camp fires through the 
dark." "In the observatory built upon the 
roof of the hotel, the signalmen wore tele- 
graphing to the outposts, and the red glar.e 
of the torches waving to and fro, and fall- 
ing upon the moving forms and faces, and 
upon the busy masses below, gave all the 
appearance of magicians moving under 
the spell of some mighty enchantment/'' 
"At twelve o'clock the army was put in 
motion, and in perfect silence, without the 
beat of a dram or the note of a bugle, the 
men marched out of their forsaken en- 
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campments, and took the road, to Centre- 
ville. The Generals superintended the 
march in person, and were riding here and 
there, seemingly unconscious of fatigue. 
Whole families were seen walking by the 
wayside, carrying such articles as they 
could hastily gathe? in their arms. Old 
men, maidens and little children tramped 
through the weary night to a home of 
safety beyond the reach of a vandal foe." 
"With feelings of intense oorrow and 
pain, I rode by these unfortunate families, 
driven from their happy homes to seek 
.shelter behind the line of our army. Lean- 
ing on the arm of an aged man, the form 
of a sick girl, whose patient, pensive face 
comes to ine more often than any other, 
passed in the singular cortege. The sight 
was one that brought tears into eyes long 
unused to weeping." a 

The withdrawal of the foe who had so 
daringly invited them to battle for two 
rr;onths, wrought a highly exhilarating ef- 
fect on McClellan and his army. They ad- 
vanced boldly to Munson end Mason's hills, 
finding no entrenchments that deserved 
:'ie name, and only a line of mock cannon, 
which had long held them at bay. Pickets 
from the Confederate regiments were still 
kept at Fairfax Court House, and the Fed- 
erals did not venture to occupy it in lorce. 
But the apparent retreat to Centreville en- 
couraged General McClellan to undertake 
an advance on the extreme left *ring of 
the Southern force, which brought on a 
conflict among the most sanguinary of the 
war, when estimated in view of the nunv 
. hers engaged. 

Colonel Evans, whose stubborn courage 
rmd been &;> conspicuous on the field of 
Manassas, had been made a Brigadier 
General, and commanded a force of about 
two thousand men in and around Lees- 
burg. His- command consisted of the 8th 
Virginia, the -13th, 17th and 18th Missis- 
sippi regiments, six guns of the Richmond 
Howitzer battalion, and a small body of 
cavalry. 

Believing that be would be able, without 
any bloody resistance, to force back the 
small Southern commands holding their 
extreme left, and thus to occupy the coun- 



try covering the Northern belt of Fairfar 
and Loudon, McClellan ordered an ad- 
vance by Gen. McCall, from Washington 
towards Dranesville. At the same time, 
he ordered Brig. Gen. Charles P. Stone, 
commanding opposite to Edwards' Ferry, 
nearly opposite to Leesbarg, to throw 
across the river a sufficient force to co- 
operate with the lower movement, a 

Leesbnrg is three miles and a half from 
the Potomac. Between the town and the 
river came first open fields, and then a> 
thick wcoded strip running to a steep bank 
hanging over the water. Harrison's Is-- 
land was opposite to the landing below 
this bank It was about three miles long" 
and one hundred and fifty yards wide, and 
two hundred yards from the Virginia, and 
nearly six hundred from the Maryland 
shore. Con»ad's Ferry was three quarters 
of a mile above, and Edward's Ferry 
about seven miles below, just above the 
mouth of Goose Creek. 

On Sunday, the 20th of October, the 
Federal guns opposite Edwards' Ferry- 
commenced shelling (he opposite bank 
with vigor, under the belief that a conside- 
rable Southern force was there. At the 
same time, plain demonstrations of their 
intent to cross at that point were made by 
the enemy. Gen. Evans sent to their front 
the 13th Mississippi regiment, under Col. 
Barksdale, the 17th, Col. Burt, and part of 
the 18th, Col. Fetherstone, and ordered the 
Richmond Howitzers, under Capt. Shields- 
arid Lieut. Palmer, to take a strong posi~ 
tion commanding the road from Edwards' 
Ferry to Leesburg. The 8th Virginia, un- 
der Col. Hunton, made up of troops from 
Princs William and Loudon, with an ad-- 
ditional force under Lt. Col. Jenifer, con- 
sisting of four companies of the 18th Mis- 
sissippi, and about a hundred dragoons of 
the Loudon cavalry, were left in the 
neighborhood of Ball's Bluff, opposite Har- 
rison's Island. 

Before daylight on the morning of Mon- 
day, the 21st of October, Capt. D evens, of 



a Bohemian. 
W?r 21. 
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o See McClellan's order, No. 1, Oct. 20, 
1861, by A. V. Colburn, Assis. Adj't. Gen. 
to Gen. Stene. After the battle, McClellan 
attempted to deny that he had ordered 
Stone to advance in force, or to make tuet , 
attack. Examiner, Nov. 11, 1861. 
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the 15th Massachusetts regiment, with 
about three hundred men, crossed the river 
at Harrison's Island, and cautiously ad- 
vanced through the skirt of woods beyond 
the bluff. They were met by two South- 
ern picket cornpaniet, one from the 17 
Mississippi, under Capt. Duff, and one 
from the 18th, under Capt. Welbourn, who 
challenged their advanced skirmishers 
with the usual query, "Who comes there ?" 
*- Friends," was the reply ; but the ad- 
vance continued. Capt. Duff received 
them with a volley, which threw them 
into confusion, and stopped the advance 
until other companies came up, who 
bad crossed after the party under Devens. 
The Southern pickets slowly fall back, 
until met by a reinforcement under Lieut. 
Col. Jenifer, consisting of four infantry 
companies, and a body of Loudon cavalry, 
who dismounted and joined the infantry. 
Throwing themselves into the forest shel- 
ter, this small body then opened so galling 
a fire that. the Northern fcree was checked 
and fell back for reinforcements, a 

Hearing the firing, Col. Baker of the 
Federal army, under orders from General 
$tone, crossed with his brigade, consisting 
of the 15th and 20th Massachusetts, the 
Tammany regiment of New York, a corps 
-called the California regiment, made up of 
some men from that State, and others re- 
cruited in the North, and three guns of a 
Rhode Island battery, two howitzers and 
a rifled piece. Col, Baker was the former 
Senator from Oregon, already prominent as 
a fierce advocate of the war in its most 
bloody form. He was an Englishman by 
birth, and a brave man. But on the eve of 
crossing, he expressed misgivings and 
fears as to the result, and a presentiment 
of his own death, h His means of trans- 
portation were two flat boats, each capa- 
ble of carrying about fifty men. By the 
use of lines connected with the shore and 
Harrison's Island, the crossing was effect- 
ed more rapidly than could have been ex- 
pected. Gen. Stone had ordered seven 
thousand five hundred men toco-operate 
in the movement. <: Baker's brigade, in- 



a Letter of Bohemian, Dispatch, Oct. 29 
b Northern account in Examiner, Nov. 5. 
c Col. Colbourn's account, Examiner, 
3fov. 1st 



eluding the advanced companies unde r * 
Devens, was twe thousand three hundred 
strong, and he was immediately followed 
over by the 19th Massachusetts and an- 
other New York regiment, with two fulL 
batteries of artillery, making up a total of 
at least four thousand men. a The whole 
Southern force opposed to them did not at 
any time exceed eighteen hundred. 

By two o'clock the greater part of Ba- 
ker's troops had gained the bluff, and 
formed on its ridge, with the three pieces 
of artillery in position. The ^uns had 
been dragged with immense labor up the 
ateep from the landing; the rifled piece 
was dismounted and rolled up with levers, 
and afterwards again mounted for action. 
The Federals advanced towards the wood- 
ed plain between the river and Leesburg. 
Into this Col. Hunton had thrown his regi- 
ment, with the supporting companies of 
the 10th and 18th Mississippi, and the dis- 
mounted cavalry. He received the enemy 
with the greatest intrepidity and coolness. 
His men fired scorching volleys, under 
which the Northern troops were severely 
cut up. Their dead and wounded were 
borne rapidly to the rear, and carried over 
to the island in small boats. Col. Baker! 
with difficulty kept his men in position 
under this destructive fire. The artille- 
rists all left their guns and fled, and for 
nearly an kour one of the howitzers was 
worked by Col. Baker, Lt. Col." Wistar, 
Col. Cogswell, and Adjutant Harve;* 
aided by a few men of the California regi- 
ment, b The Southerners had not a piece 
of artillery in the action, yet so accurate 
aud deadly was their use of the musket 
and Mississippi rifle, that the enemy's su- 
periority in numbers and weight of arms 
was more than matched. 

Finding that no advance of the Federals 
from Edwards' Ferry was attempted, Gen. 
Evans ordered the i 7th and 18th Missis- 
sippi to march rapidly to the left, to rein- 
force Hunton, retaining the 13th and. the 
Howitzers on the approaches to Leesburg, 
to guard against the possibility of surprise. 



a Official report of Col. Hinks, of I9fh 
Mass., Oct. 23rd. Maryland News Sheet, 
Out 26th. Baltimore South, Oct. 25th. 
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Cols. 'Burt and Fetherstone arrived with 
their gallant Mississippians at about four 
o'clock, bringing a timely aid to the heroic 
regiment and battalion w ich had. thus far 
sustained the brunt of the battle. They 
formed rapidly in the woods on the right 
and left of Hunton, and with terrific yells 
poured a shower of rifle bullets into the 
Federal ranks. The Tammany regiment 
at first stood their ground firmly, and 
answered the cries of the Mississippians 
with counter yells. According to their 
own account: "Captain O'Meara often 
Tallied his command, throwing defiance 
into the very teeth of the enemy, and. 
showing the rebels that be could scream 
equal to the worst of them." a But under 
the fatal fire of the Southerners, the Fede- 
rals gave way and fell back towards the 
bluff, notwithstanding all the efforts of 
Col. 'Baker to rally them, 

At this moment Lt. Col. Jenifer rode out 
from the Confederate lines, and beckoned 
with his hand, as if to invite the enemy 
forward to close combat. Coi. Baker thought 
he recognized in him Gen. Joseph E. 
Johnston, and urged bis men to a rally, 
witn the hope that the Southern leader 
might fall, and the day be retrieved, b 
This brought his disordered lines to a mo- 
mentary stand. But it was a moment fatal 
to him and to his command. The ammu- 
nition, of the 8th Virginia was nearly ex- 
hausted, and Col. Hunton called for a 
charge. Virginians and Mississippians to- 
gether rushed forward, making a resistless 
onset upon the Federal lines. A powerful 
Southron, with red hair and beard, sprang 
to the front, and advancing within eight 
feet of Col. Baker, fired five chambers of 
his revolver at him, piercing his head at 
the first shot, and striking him with nearly 
every ball. He fell dead and bleeding to 
the ground; bis body was rtith difficulty 
caught up and borne to the rear by a few 
of the California regiment, under Captain 
Bieral. His terrified command gave way 
in utter rout, and fled towards the river, 
•pursued by a line of bayonets and rifle- 
swords, which pressed them with threat- 



ened death behind. Hundreds threw downssc 
their arms and surrendered. The resfW 
madly ran to the very verge of the bluff. 

A scene of horror was now presented-. . 
Over the steep embankment the frenzieC 
Northerners leaped, and were seen by^sj 
their comrades en the island and MarylandBe 
shore, rolling, tumbling, falling in hun— . 
dreds down the almost perpendicular wall J 
All who were able, plunged into the riveem 
and attempted to swim to the islands 3 
Among them was Capt. Devens, who es— * 
caped, but scores were shot in the water r — 
or went down to rise no more. The^ 
shrieks of the wounded and drowning rose^ 
over the rapid current, and mingled withrf 
the shouts of the victors and the incessanr J 
reports of muskets and rifles. Two Mas- •« 
sachusetts companies, finding escapes 
hopeless, charged back up the hill, butocfl 
reaching its brow, raised a white handker-a 
chief and surrendered, a Aflat boaf*loadec» 
beyond its buoyant power with woundec:^ 
and fugitive soldiers, was pushed out intc^ 
the river, and sunk before the eyes o ^ 
thousands of spectators, carrying dowc^ 
more than a hundred of the unhappjt^ 
wretches upon it, or who were clinging 
its sides. 

Although the character and extent el 
this frightful disaster to their arms were 
necessarily known to the Federal authori 
ties a few hours after it occurred, the] 
made studious efforts to conceal the fac 
by falsehoods more glaring than any thar 
had yet been put forth. They announce 
that their movement towards Leesburj 
was merely a " reconnoissance," and wi 
in the main "gallant" and " successful ;** 
that they had only 1,800 men across thes 
river, and were opposed by a force of from: 
5,000 to 10,000; and that their left wing re- 
tired in good order, b It was soon ascer- 
tained that their loss was not less than 
500 killed and drowned, 800 wounded, and 
720 prisoners, making a total of 2,020 
which exceeded by 220 men their whole* 
force in the action, according to their own 
account 1 a They lost also three field 
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pieces, and at least 2,000 small arms, mo Ft 
of which were found on the field or in 
the hands of prisoners, though many were 
thrown into the river. The Confederate 
loss- 'in killed, wounded and missing 
amounted to one hundred and fifty-five 
men. 

When the truth appeared, a storm of 
rage and disappointment arose at the 
Worth. Reproaches and abuse were freely 
poured out on the Government, McClellan t 
and especially on the unhappy General 
Stone. The stream of censure wa* all tho 
more bitter because of the attempted co 
cealment, and for a time so violent was 
the commotion that all the prominent 
Yankee officers concerned were making 
earnest efforts to shift the responsibility 
each from himself to another, a The gal- 
lent fighting and brilliant success of the 
Confederates, greatly cheered them, anil 
increased their confidence in their array of 
the Potomac. It has been sometimes de- 
clared that this battle had no material in- 
fluence upon the result' of the war. But 
such a view is hasty and delusive. It is 
certain that tne bloody conflict at Let 
burg determined McClellan to make no 
farther attempts at a general advance, and 
was one of the most important in ihe chain 
of causes which finally led him to a disas- 
trous campaign in the swamps of the 
Cbickahominy. 

Just before the battle of Leesburg a 
spirited engagement occurred on the up- 
per Potomac, between . nine hundred 
Northern troops on Bolivar. Heights, near 
Harper's Ferry, and about five hundred 
and fifty Confederates, under Col. Turner 
Ashby, consisting of two hundred and 
fifty cavalry, and three hundred militia of 
Loudon, Jefferson, and other counties. Tho 
Federals had log breastworks on Bolivar's 
Hill. On the 16th of October, the militia 
advanced to a hill about seven hundred 
yards distant, and planted on it a six pou nd 
rifle and a twenty-four pound smooth be 
finm which they opened a fire on the 
enemy, which drove them from their en- 
trenchments. The militia and cavalry 
1 pursued them; they retreated into Bolivar, 
and fired from the windows of the houses* 
'Major Finter and Adjutant Gray»on, of the 



militia, acted with coolness and courage 
\.t the moment when victory seemed cer- 
tain, the enemy were heavily reinforced, 
and received several pieces of artillery, 
from which they threw a flight of shells 
Into the first regiment of militia, which 
produced some confusion. By order of 
their officers, the militia retreated, and the 
axle tree of • the twenty-four pounder 
having broken down, it was spiked and 
abandoned. Col. Ashby drew off his forces,, 
in good order, with a loss of one killed — 
private Timmer, of Shenandoah — and 
eight wounded. The enemy lost eighty 
in killed and wounded, and seven prison- 
ers. The attack made such an impression 
of insecurity upon them, that they aban- 
doned the works on Bolivar Hill, and 
withdrew their whole sforce to the Mary- 
land side, a 

Foraging expeditions, generally within a 
limited space and by a large force, were 
all that McClellan's army attempted. On 
the 27th of November, Capt. Bell, with 
two companies of the 3rd Pennsylvania 
cavalry, advanced towards Hunter's Mill, 
beyond Vienna. They were encountered 
by a body of Ransom's North Carolina cav- 
alry, who fired buckshot upon them from 
double barrelled guns. The Pennsylva- 
nians retreated, with a loss of about forty 
killed, wounded and prisoners. 6 The 
Confederate less was small. 

Within four weeks thereafter, another 
encounter occurred, much more creditable 
to the Federals. Early on the morning of 
Friday, the 20th of December, Brig. Gen. 
J. £* B; Stuart set out with a large foraging 
force, consisting of Col. Garland's 11th 
Virginia, Col. Secrest's 6th South Corolina, 
Col. Forney's 10th Alabama, Col. Thoma* 
Taylor's 1st Kentucky, with Cutts' Sumter 
flying artillery, and a small part of Ran- 
som's and Radford's cavalry,, the whole 
amounting to about twenty-five hundred 
men, and escorting nearly three hundred 
wagons. The only object of the expedi- 
tion was forage. Gen. Stuart did not de- 
sign to offer battle to the enemy, but 
knowing that they might be encountered 
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in large force, he took a sufficient guard 
for his wagon train, the safety of which 
was highly important to the army. He 
Was successful in securing forage, and at 
about midday arrived near Dranesville. 
Oa the same day, a foraging force of the 
enemy had marched to the same neighbor- 
hood. It consisted #f Gen. Ord's brigade — 
four full regiments of" Bucktail rifles," 
and Gaston's battery, two twenty-four and 
two twelve pounders — in all, at least 
thirty-five hundred men. These were 
closely followed by two more brigades 
in supporting distance, a 

A rocket shot up by the enemy gave to 
the Confederates the first intimation of 
their presence. They were deployed in 
heavy clouds of skirmishers in the woods. 
To give his wagon train time to retreat in 
safety, Gen. Stuart instantly prepared for 
battle, throwing the Virginia and Alabama 
regiments to the right of the road, and the 
South Carolina and Kentucky to the left 
The Virginians charged with a shout, and 
drove the enemy within sight of Dranes- 
ville ; they were heavily reinforced, and 
advanced in line of battle; the 11th fell 
back in skirmishing order; the 10th Ala- 
bama came to their support ; Col. Forney 
led them with great coolness and courage, 
uatil he was disabled by a shot through 
the right arm. Lt. Col. Martin was killed. 
Col. Garland steadily held bis men under 
a very destructive fire from men in am- 
bush in his front. Meanwhile, on the left, 
an unhappy event had discouraged the 
Confederates. The Kentucky regiment 
fired into the South Carolinians by mis- 
take, and killed and wounded many. Dis- 
covering the error, Cel. Taylor advanced 
until within sight of another regiment, 
when, wishing to avoid a similar disaster, 
he called ©ut, "Who are you?" "The 
Colonel of the ninth," was the reply. " Of 
what ninth?" "Don't shoot," was the 
answer; "we are friends — South Caroli- 
nians." " On which side are you?" asked 
Taylor. By this time his regiment was in 
fall range. The enemy dropped the mask: 
"For the Union," shouted the. Colonel, and 
instantly a deadly fire was poured into the 



a Gen. McC&U's official report, Dec. 20. 
N. Y. World, Deo. 23rd. 



Kentuckians. a Taken at disadvantage, 
these brave men nevertheless sustained 
themselves firmly against a superior force 
of the enemy, occupying a strong position,, 
and sheltered by the woods. The nature 
of the ground was such that the Southern 
artillery could gain no position except by. 
advancing right up the road. Capt. Cutts 
unlimbered three of his pieces, which 
were all that coald be planted, and kept 
up a vigorous fire. He was exposed to' a 
very severe cannonade from the efnemy^ 
his men stood bravely to their guns, scat- 
tering the advance regiments wherever 
they could reach them, until twenty-five 
of his horses were killed, one limber de- 
stroyed, a caisson exploded, and many of 
his artillerists killed and wounded. By 
this time the wagon train was safe, far in 
the rear, and Gen. Stuart finding his men 
contending at serious disadvantage with 
an enemy greatly outnumbering them, and 
almost concealed in ambush, drew off his 
forces and fell back about two miles, 
where he formed his line of battle again 
in a good position. The enemy did not 
attempt to pursue, but returned towards 
Washington. Col. Taylor was at one time 
enveloped in the Federal lines, and nar- 
rowly escaped capture by throwing him- 
self down and escaping through the cop- 
pice. The Confederate loss in this affair 
was fifty-four killed and one hundred and 
forty-three wounded. The Northern loss 
did not exceed a hundred in killed and 
wounded, and seven prisoners, b 

This success was the first gained by the 
Northern army since Rich Mountain, and 
greatly encouraged them. Nevertheless, 
McClellan continued to avoid an advance 
in force. Though the weather was fine 
and the roads in the very best condition, 
he kept his large army within its camp 
lines, seldom venturing even upon a forage 
of more than ten miles in circuit. 

The winter campaign on the upper Po- 
tomac closed with events of importance in 
the neighborhood of Romney, in Hamp~ 

a Bohemian's letters, in Dispatch, Dee. 
23rd. 

6 Their official reports made it much 
less, but compare them with Baltimore pa- 
pers cited in Bohemian's letters, Dispatch t 
Deo. 28. 
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ajhire county. Col. Angus MacDonald 
here commanded a small force, ehiefly of 
militia, -called out from that and the neigh- 
boring counties. Experience has shown 
that though 'such troops may sometimes 
fight bravely, they cannot be long relied 
upon for efficient servioe either in attack 
or defence. 

On Wednesday, the 25th of September, 
Col. MacDonald, at the head of a militia 
force of about rive hundred, with two hun- 

• drod cavalry, advanced on the enemy, 
who had posted themselves near Romney, 
and with gallantry and firmness drove 

. them from their threatening position, and 
relieved the town, a On the 26th Of Octo- 
ber, he was attacked by a heavy Federal 
force of infantry, cavalry and artillery, in 
all not less than three thousand men. He 
had only five hundred men, more than 
half of whom were militia, the rest, caval- 
ry, with a brass twelve pound mountain 
howitzer, and a small iron rifled three 
inch gun. He made the best disposi- 
tions possible for defence, and by a 
fpllant stand at the gap near Mechanicks- 
burg, two miles from Romney, with his 
cavalry, under Major Finston, the artillery 
under Lt. Lionberger, and part of the mili- 
tia under Capts. Shands and Jordan, he 
kept the enemy at bay fiom 9 to half-past 
1 o'clock. By this time his little force was 
flanked by overwhelming numbers, and to, 
avoid capture, a rapid retreat took place. 
All their cannon, military stores and camp 
equipage fell into the enemy's hands, b 
The Federals took possession of Romney, 
and made every preparation to hold it 
permanently. They accumulated there 
very large stores of provisions, ammuni- 
tion, and other supplies, and made it a 
depot for distribution to other points in the 
.North West. 

But they were not to remain undis- 
turbed. On the 4th of October, General 
Thomas J. Jackson, who had been pro- 
moted, and ordered to the command of the 
North Western Confederate army, took 
leave of his Stonewall Brigade in an ad. 
dress' which was the fit representative of 

a Winchester Republican, 27th Sept. 
•6 Letters of officers, Oct 34, in Whig 



his own plain but heroic character, a Ho 
proceeded to Winchester, and entered 
without, delay upon plans and duties in- 
stinct with his own energy and hardy cou- 
rage. 

In December a large part of General 
Lori rig's command, after a march of two 
hundred and sixty miles, joined 'General 
Jackson at Winchester. He was now at 
the head of about nine thousand men ; and 
on the first day of January, 1862, he. 
marched from Winchester ; whither bound, 
or for what purpose, neither the enemy nor 
his own men had the slightest knowledge. 

On the night of the 3rd of January, they 
reached Urigue's Crossroads, a point from 
which three roads led — one to Romney— 
one to Martinsburg, and one to Bath, the 
county town of Morgan county, not more 
than six miles from the Potomac. Curiosity 
in the army rose high. The word was 
given, and the head of the column turned 
into the road to Bath. 

The weather now became wintry and 
severe. Penetrating the mountains on 
roads winding along their sides and through 
their rugged defiles, exposed to sleet, rain 
and hail, in mid winter and without ade- 
quate shelter, no army save that of Arnold 
in his march to Quebec, or of Napoleon in 
his retreat from Moscow, has ever sur- 
vived greater sufferings. Their march is 
thus described by a Southern officer : " Hail, 
snow, rain, sleet, and every other discom- 
fort attended us, and all this most of the 
time without tents, with only bivouac fires 
to comfort us. The roads were covered 
with ice two inehes thick, and glazed over 
by the sleet until they were like glass. 
Neither man nor horse could keep his fee} 
except by great care. Thousands fell flat 
every day. Many were seriously hurt. 
Horses had their knees and muzzles terri- 
bly injured, and streaming with blood. 
Many were permanently crippled, and the 
men were filled with bruises and ptins. 
Wagon after wagon would slide off the 
road and turn bottom upward. On one 
occasion, I remember, it took our wagon 
train and artillery from daylight to 3 o'- 
clock, P. M., to pass one hilly point, al- 



a The whole scene is well described in 
, a letter in the Dispatch, Nov. 8. 
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though large details of men from eaeh] 
regiment were employed in steadying the 
horses, and almost bodily lifting the ve- 
hicles along." o 

Amid these sharp distresses the army 
toiled on with patient courage, stimulated 
by its commander, who shared all its suf- 
ferings, and excited silent enthusiasm by 
.his unyielding tenacity of purpose. About 
six miles from Bath they first encountered 
the enemy. The van-guard, from the 
48th Virginia were suddenly fired into. 
Two companies were immediately order- 
ed forward as skirmishers; Lieutenant 
Colonel John M. Patton, with coolness and 
•kill, posted them on the edge of a wood, 
from which they opened a fatal fire. Capt. 
Cunningham, with his company F, from 
Richmond, rendered most effective service. 
The enemy broke and fled after a few 
volleys: the Confederates pressed forward 
and with some sharp skirmishing, dro re 
the Federals before them. 

The resistanoe of the enemy at Bath 
was feeble and brief. They retreated to 
the river and waded the Potomac on one 
of the coldest days of winter. General 
Jackson took possession of the town, ob- 
taining some stores of value. His troops 
were held ready for instant movement* 
The night was severely cold, and the 
pickets and sentinels were nearly frozen. 

To deprive the enemy of the railroad 
line, Colonels Rust and Taliaferro ad- 
vanced with their commands to Capon 
Bridge, and after a sharp contest routed 
the Federal force there stationed and de- 
stroyed the bridge. At nearly the same 
time the main body moved to the Potomac 
opposite the town of Hancock, in Mary- 
land, which was held by a considerable 
Northern force under General Lander. A 
flag of truce, under Colonel Ashby, de- 
manded the surrender of the town, which 
was refused. Thereupon notice was given 
to rlmove the women and children. After 
a proper interval, Jackson opened his bat- 
teries on Hancock. The enemy's fire was 
at first ineffective, but their range im- 
proved, and the next day their guns were 
numerous and well served. It became 



a MS. narrative from a Confederate 
officer. 



evident that the town could not be cap- 
tured except by a direct assault with in- 
:antry, which would have cost more Uvea 
than the highest success would have justi- 
fied. 

General Jackson was accompanied inr 
this Bath expedition by Charles Jamea 
Faulkner, who had volunteered as his aid 
and received the appointment, with the 
tank of Colonel. During the artillery fire, 
Jackson, with his distinguished aid, sat on 
horseback behind the Confederate guns, 
exposed to a fire of shot and shells, which* 
became every hour more dangerous. The' 
hardships and penis of this wintry cam- 
paign inspired mutual confidence. Colonel 
-Faulkner, as chief of staff, continued with 
I Jackson through the arduous, movements- 
Of the coming year. 

Finding that Hancock eould not be shel- 
led into submission, Jackson drew off 
his army and commenced a retrograde 
march over the line on which Jie had 
advanced. The fearful sufferings of the 
troops from cold and exposure, had im> 
paired their health and greatly reduced 
their efficiency. Catahris, violent and in- 
flammatory, prevailed. 1'he coughing along 
the line was incessant and distressing. A 
feeling of disappointment was gaining 
ground* But in the moment of deepest 
gloom, Providence opened a path of tri- 
umph. 

The Federal troops in and around Rom- 
ney amounted to eleven thousand. So 
much were they alarmed by the successea 
of Jackson at Bath, and his movement to- 
wards them, that they evacuated in haste 
and withdrew to the North and West, 
[•leaving behind them an immense quantity 
of military stores. Jackson marched to 
Roraney and took possession, and after re- 
moving the stores for which he could pro- 
vide transportation, destroyed the rest. 
The whole amount of provisions, ammu- 
nition, medicines, and supplies thus taken 
! from the enemy, was valued at not less 
than half a million of dollars. The coun- 
try was relieved from the robberies and 
oppression of invaders. Leaving a small 
foree in Romney, Jackson returned with 
his army to Winchester. The success of 
his expedition was complete, but it was 
purchased by the permanent or temporary 
I loss of many hundred [brave men, who 
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either sunk under the exposure, or were 
long on the sick list from its effects.- - 

With this movement closed the cam- 
paign of the winter in Virginia. The 
armies of Johnston and Beauregard, at 
Centreville and Manassas, of Huger at 
Norfolk, .of Magruder on the Peninsula, 
of Jackson at Winchester, and the bodies 
of troops from Evansport to Actjuia on the 
Potomac, in the Alleghany mountains and 
around Richmond, rested for a season in 
their winter quarters, which were made 
as comfortable as the ingenuity of the men 
'and the mean* under their .control would 
allow. Most of them built log cabins 
plastered with mud and furnished with 
chimreys; those who had tents were able 
also to have fires, by digging trenches lined 
with brick or stone, and carried under 
ground beyond the canvas covers. As 
we leave them for a time, it becomes our 
duty, briefly to present and remark upon 
three causes which gloomily affected the 
prospects of the South, notwithstanding 
her military successes, and which cast 
their sombre shadows forward upon the 
events of the coming campaign. 

The first of these ccuses was the great 
prevalence of disease in the camps. It is 
true that much sickness might have been 
expected among the thousands of men 
who had left comfortable homes and hur- 
ried, unprepared, into the toils and ex 
posure of the field. But, for the first ten 
months after the opening of the war, the 
ill health of the army went far beyond the 
ordinary percentage looked for in be 
ginning a campaign. Measles, pneumonia. 
typhoid fever and that form of febrile dis 
ease called "camp fever,"' prostrated thou< 
sands of gallant men, and filled unnum 
bered graves on the plains of Prince Wil- 
liam, among the mountains, and around 
Richmond. These sad scenes filled the 
aearts of the reflecting with sorrow j the 
women of the South especially mourned 
over the sufferings of brothers, friends ami 
protectors, and patiently. watched by the 
bedsides of the sick, the convalescent or 
the dying. Surgeons, hospital stewards, 
nurses, military oflicers, were all censured 
by the public prints for want of skill or 
attention, yet it is probable that none of 



at work were in many cases beyond human 
ken, and independent of all sanitary regu- 
lations affecting the camps, for it was a 
subject of remark, that those camps which 
were kept most scrupulously clean, were 
often most affected by disease. 

It has since been a fixed conviction 6f 
many, that the use of tents was the cause 
of a great deal of the far-spread sickness. 
In bad weather it is impossible to raise 
and air them, and it is certain that the 
consumption of oxygen and the generation 
of poisonous gases, by eight or ten men 
under a 'close canvas cover over a space 
hardly twelve feet in diameter, must speed- 
ily work evil upon the lungs and circula- 
tion of those subject to such malaria. Na- 
poleon, the great Master of War in aH its 
branches, seldom furnished tents to his 
soldiers in the field. It is true he had 
military reasons for this, but beyond them, ' 
he declared that they acted injuriously on 
the hoalth and vigor of the men. And 
it is certain, that after the winter of 
1861-62, the Confederate authorities, to a 
very great extent, dispensed with the use 
of tents by their armies, and the general 
health of the men has reached a high stand- 
ard. Never since the depressing maladies 
of the first summer and fall of the war, 
has the Southern army known a time when 
disease in its ranks would really unfit it 
for battle. 

The next cause of evil which we note 
was the habit of immoderate drinking 
among the officers and men. It had long 
been the belief of the world that the men* 
of the Southern States were addicted to 
undue potations of alcoholic liquors, ai.d 
though drunkenness was by no means so 
common a vice among them as in coun- 
tries farther North, such as Scotland, Den- 
mark and Russia, yet the habit of drink- 
ing juleps, toddies, punches and other 
mixtures of liquors, was certainly preva- 
lent far and wide. The ennui of the camp 
sought relief, and to some extent found it 
in hilarity and inebriation. It was noted 
that cases and packages of liquors were 
among the most abundant with which the 
railroad lines to the armies were laden. 
The effect of this was not only evil on tha 



them deserved the measure of blame I habits and efficiency of the men and ofc 
heaped upon them. The morbid influences I fleers, but on the general supply of fbod» 
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many millions of bushels of corn and 
barley being converted into spirits. The 
first movement for reform was by General 
Bragg, at Peneacola, who issued an order 
requiring total abstinence from liquor by 
his officers and men/ except when pre- 
scribed by medical authority. The bene- 
fits of the movement were speedily seen. 
Finally, the Government found it neces- 
sary to interfere, ana to permit no spirits 
Co be manufactured or sold, except under 
rigid restrictions. It is impossible to doubt 
that this reform was most salutary, and 
without it, the South was threatened with 
impotency and disaster. 

But the most potent cause of evil was 
the apathy and security of the people pro- 
duced by the belief that the successes 
already gained had won their indepen- 
dence, that they would soon be recognized 
by foreign nations, and that the Nerth 
would not be able to make any serious im- 
pression on their territory. This apathy 
was the fault of the people of the South, 
and not of their Government, except to 
the extent that individuals holding high 
official position may have shared in such 
false security and encouraged its pre- 
valence. The Government knew that the 
North was making preparations to hurl an 
enormous body of men upon the- western 
regions of the Confederacy, aided by gun- 
boats, mortar-ketches, and every appliance 
of war, and the Southern Executive officers 
called earnestly for volunteers. But vol- 
teers could only be furnished by the peopU, 
and they did not furnish them in sufficient 
numbers. After the general uprising for 
defence, in which two hundred thousand 
men went to the field, volunteering almost 
ceased. This was not the result of in- 
difference to the cause, or fear of their 
enemies, or disposition to submit. It was 
rather the reverse. They were too confi- 
dent. It was found that the life of a 
soldier was hard and uninviting. The 
dangers of the battle-field were the least 
of all discouragements. Disease, langour, 
severe and painful marches, the inactivity 
of the camp, these were all now known 
and dreaded. Hence the response to the 
military calls for volunteers were not en- 
thusiastic. Tennessee, and the Northern 
parts of Alabama and Mississippi, were 



especially delinquent. Reflecting men in 
the South saw that her safety in a long 
war could not be secured if she trusted to 
volunteers, and urged a system of fair 
conscription, by which her men able to 
bear arms should be called out for her de- 
fence, and required by the stern demand 
of duty to serve in her armies. At first 
this plan met with very little favor from 
the Confederate Congress, who fondly 
hoped that the volunteer spirit would carry 
them in triumph through the war. 

While the South was thus inactive, the 
North was sending into camp, from her 
great population, regiments numbered by 
hundreds; was drilling her men, heaping 
up ammunition and provisions, building 
gun-boats for the western rivers, and war 
ships for the coast; casting mortars and 
moulding cannon. She was preparing, 
with the opening of the next campaign, to 
strike those heavy blows in Tennessee and 
Louisiana under which the Confederate 
States reeled and staggered almost to faint* 
ing, and from which they only recovered 
by the exercise of a resolution and cour- 
age inspired and made efficient by the 
favor of an Almighty Deliverer. 

[■KD OF THB FIRST VOLUME.] • 



THE COTTAGE IN THE WOOD. 



BY ED. PORTER THOMPSOM. 



By the laughing Tallapoosa, 
Where it winds th& hills among, 
'Till it looses, with the Coosa, 
Name which th' Indian maiden sung — 
There, in pleasing solitude, 
Stands a cottage in the wood. 



Once I rode, alone and musing-* 
Dreaming dreams of peace and love,— 
Fancy's self her thoughts excusing— 
Reason seeming to approve, — 
By my path a beauty stood, 
TwaS the cottage in the wood. 
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O'er the porch the vine is clinging, 
By the footpath blooms the rose, 
Forest trees a shade are flinging 
Whefe the verdant carpet grows, — 
Home of th' innocent and good 
Is the cottage in the wood. 



But an air both sad and lonely 
Doth the Sylvan scene pervade, 
Darkness o'er a place that only 
For the light of love seems made, — 
Gloomy spirits seem to brood 
O'er the cottage in the wood. 



There I find a youthful mother, 
With a baby on her knee, 
Striving heart-complaints to smother, 
As she sings a lullaby — 
Dwells she there in lonely mood, 
In her-cottage in the wood. 



He, her husband, brave and loving, 
Whom her heart is doting on, 
All her pure affections moving, 
He, her pride and joy is gone — 
Gone to shed, if need, his blood 
For his cottage in the wood. 

VII. 

Hoping with the hope that maketh 
Sick the heart, she's waiting there, 
Fearing that which surely breaketh 
Ope the bosom for Despair — 
Trembling, lest his cold corse should 
Reach the cottage in the wood. 



Those about her catch the feeling, 
And a solemn stillness reigns, 
And suspense is slowly stealing 
What of bloom she yet retains, — 
Joy has fled the neighborhood 
Of the cottage in the wood. 



Lady, Ion* and stricken-hearted, 
Mourn you not his absence so, 
Though 'tis painful to be parted, 
'Twas his love that made him go— 
For his wife and babe he could 
Leave his cottage in the wood. 



Pray that lovely peace, returning, 
Give you back your gallant lord, 
With his lamp of Freedom burning, 
Won by suff'ring and the sword ; 
Father, pour of light a flood 
O'er the cottage in the wood. 

Camp near Daltok, Ga., 

Dec. 16th, 1863. 



— *- — "" Tlttf 1 ****"*" " ■ 

AGNES. A (NOVEL. 

BY FILIA. 

(Concluded.) 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

"I left you in Rio sixteen years ago* 
You- know all that occurred at that time in 
regard to myself — how I came home, mar- 
ried and settled down in this city to try 
and make a living by my profession. It 
was rather trying at first. We were not 
rich — my Mary and I, and had some times 
of severe privation, but we managed to 
get along. She was very economical, and 
we kept out of debt and were happy in 
each other and in our children — " Content- 
ed in little an' canty in mair." I got a 
small practice, birt it was a growing one* 
and we hoped always, for better times* 
which came at last. Ten years ago, there 
was a great deal of talk and gossip about 
that very house at which we stopped to 
day. It was bought, that is the land, at a 
very high price, and the house built under 
the supervision of the Bishop of Louisiana. 
It was all done at the expense of one lady, 
who afterwards took charge of the estab- 
lishment in person, and has lived there 
ever since, as the head of the sisterhood. 
She has devoted her life and whole for- 
tune to the work. They had some difrl* 
culties at first to contend with, but the 
excellence and perfect disinterestedness of 
the admirable women who employed 
themselves in the work, have long since 
conquered all obstacles, and now there is 
no class of people in the city who do not 
bless the deaconesses. There is a hospi- 
tal connected with the establishment^ 
where they take in the poor and strangers 
to nurse. Also a certain number go out by 
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day and night, to nurse such persons as are 
unable, or unwilling, to come, to their hos- 
pital. They have some vows — I think 
they are taken only for a year — any one is 
at liberty to leave at that time if they 
choose. They have a peeuliar dress — in 
summer of blue linen, as it is .cool, and 
does not convey, disease as woollen would. 
In winter they wear the same colour in 
some thick material that will wash. White 
linen collars — white aprons — and a plain 
white cap — compose their very homely 
but convenient dress. It is cheerful and 
bright in a sick room. Their .' home' is 
pleasant; their own apartments comforta- 
ble, as I have had opportunity to see in 
visiting them when ill. Every thing scru- 
pulously plain, but clean and neat. They 
are untiring in their efforts to alleviate suf- 
fering in every possible way. During the 
epidemics, they have been guardian angels 
to numbers of the poor and destitute; ever 
foremost in all good deeds, in all manner 
of self-sacrifice is the arch-deaconess. It 
is she I called to see to-day. They had a 
physician and a clergyman in the estab 
lishment — both were old men. The phy- 
sician, Dr. Leonard, died a- few months 
since. But, what's the matter, Selman? 
Again not good? try another!" Dr. Eve- 
lyn paused, seeing Robert throw his cigar 
away hastily, and that heVvas sitting with 
his hand over his eyes. 

u No, go on with your story." 
Dr. Evelyn continued. " I had become 
acquainted with the deaconesses, meeting 
them often at the bedside of the poor ; and 
with the old doctor, who rarely ever left 
the house, confining himself to attending 
the sick in the hospital. He was a capital 
practitioner; a man of excellent sense and 
sound judgment !" 

" I know," said Robert, « I knew him !" 
" Ah ! you did ! Well! I learned to know 
him, having occasion to visit some poor 
patients of mine, who had been removed 
to the hospital of the deaconesses for bet- 
ter attention. I had a great esteem for the 
old gentleman, and there I also met Mr. 
Danvers, the chaplain, and the noble arch- 
deaconess. What labour she did undergo. 
She always visited the patients herself — 
out of the house, when they applied for 
aid, and appointed the nurse for each one. 
They were regularly relieved — the nurses, 



I mean ; two nursed together always, so 
as to alternate. She confined herself prim 
cipally to the hospital! She is a grand 
•woman, Selman ! and still so handsome. 
She must have been a beauty in her youth 
and in a different dress. However, to cut 
short digressions,- the old doctor was taken 
ill ; I was sent for ; he had taken a fancy 
to me it seemed. It was beautiful to see 
the tender love and devotion of the arch- 
deaconess, and the good old chaplain to 
him. He died peacefully, in their arms. 
His death was a great sorrow for the arch- 
deaconess. Shortly after the old doctor's 
death, last summer, the fever broke out 
violently in the city. Never was there 
known a more fearful epidemic ; even the 
Creoles fled from it. Acclimated persons 
were not safe. It was complicated, with 
ship fever of the most violent type. I 
studied the disease very closely, and kept 
a journal, during its prevalence, of the 
plans I pursued in its treatment. I will 
show it to you some day. There were 
some most curiows, interesting cases. The 
deaconesses stood firmly at their posts. 
Several of them were very ill — among 
them the arch-deaeoness ; Iattended them. 
None died. One day I was summoned to 
see a man, who it was said was very sick 
at a low doggery in the worst part of the 
city. I accompanied the messenger, who 
led me to a wretched, dirty lodging house, 
scarcely better than a dog-kennel, where 
I found my patient. He was very sick — 
the room was horrible filthy and miserable. 
He was a man of about fifty years, and 
though debased by drink and riotous living, 
had something about his appearance that 
told of better days. His clothes were old, 
bu. originally of fine material. He looked 
to me like a broken down gambler His 
manner was strainedly polite to me, but 
he was the most profane man I think I 
ever met. His oaths were so fearful, espe- 
cially coming from lips so burnt up with 
fever, and from a poor wretch labouring so 
for breath, that I could not listen without 
a shudder. I told him at last, that unless 
he ceased his blasphemous raving, I should 
leave. This quieted him for a time — after 
prescribing for bim, I drove to the Home 
to see what could be done for bim. I 
hardly liked to ask any of the ladiei to 
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take charge of such a profane creature, but 
I knew he would die without the closest 
care and nursing. I knew no other place 
to secure such ministering as he needed. 
The man had given me his name appa- 
rently with reluctance ; it wasElmswoith. 
I really fear I am wearying you, Selman, 
by this long story !" 

4 "No, go on!" replied Robert, drawing 
himself back so that the firelight would 
not fall upon his face or figure. 

" Well ! the arch-deaconess soon joined 
me in the parlour of the Home. I stated 
my business ; I wanted a nurse for a poor 
mac. If it was feasible, I would like to 
remove him to the hospital of the house ; 
he was in such a wretched place. She 
•aid, * It .should be attended to immediate- 
ly. She felt so very weak, not having re- 
covered yet entirely from her recent illness, 
that she would have to trust me to select 
the nurses for the poor man, as she feared 
she was unable to visit him first herself, 
as washerusnal custom before appointing 
the nurses.' I mentioned the ladies I 
thought would suit best for the case. She 
put her hand on the bell-rope to summon 
them, asking me for the name and address 
of the said person. I gave it to ber — I had 
written it on a card and handed if to her. 
She read it— her fane became pallid — then 
Hushed crimson. She sank into a chair as 
if fainting ! I seized a glass of water from 
a table near by and held it to her lips ; she 
drank hastily, leaned back with her eyes 
closed for a few n.oments, then opening 
her eyes, said : 

41 'I will go myself, doctor, to this per- 
son.' 

" I remonstrated with her and even for- 
bade such an exertion on her part, but 
laying her hand gently on my arm, she 
said: 

" 4 My friend, I must! This man has 
claims upon me, both by relationship and 
— Christianity.' 

" I saw she was determined, so could do 
nothing but wait to accompany her. We 
were soon on our way, followed by a litter, 
borne by men, in case we found it possible 
to remove Elmsworth. He was in a furi- 
ous passion when we entered the room. 
One of theHservants of the house was 
standing near, endeavoring to keep him 



quiet in bed, and well covered, according 
to my orders. Elmsworth was cursing and 
raving with passion and fever. 

44 4 Oh, sir,' said the servant, ' I am so 
glad you have come. He wants the whole 
pitcher of ice water, and is raving like a 
devil at me, because I won't give it to him. 
I tell him it will kill him ; but he won't 
mind. I have given him the broken ice, 
as you ordered, by the spoonful j but he is 
jrazy.' 

*' I took the sick man by the arm and 
spoke as sternly as I could — 

"You must be quiet and take what I 
order, else you will die ! 

44 He seized my hand — 'Die, doctor, die! 
Oh no, not die ! I tell you, I can't die — I 
won't die. You shan't let me die! I suf- 
fer \he thirst of hell now. I tell you I am 
not fit to die ! No — no ! no hope for me. 
I'll not die. I'll not go before God. I'll 
not meet Emeline there ! Oh, doctor, save 
me ! save me !' 

44 The poor wretch began to weep and 
groan most piteously. He was thoroughly 
frightened and half insane from fever. I 
had thrown an old piece of carpet over 
the posts at the foot of the bed, to" break 
the draught of air on the sick man. The 
arch-deaconess was standing behind it. I 
held Elrnsworth's hand, and tried to soothe 
him, but he continued his agonized peti- 
tions and exclamations till I rea'ly was 
almost overcome by him. In the midst of 
his exclamations of horror and despair, the 
clear voice of the arch-deaconess rose 
sudHenly — 

4 If we confess eur sins, God is faithful 
and just to forgive us our sins, and to~ 
cleanse us fiom all unrighteousness.' 

44 4 Though your sins be as scarlet, they 
shall be white as snow ; though they be 
red like crimson, they shall be as wool.' 

44 4 This is a true saying and worthy 6t 
all men to be received, that Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners.' 

u 4 If any man sin, we have an advocate 
with the Father, Jesus Christ the righte- 
ous, and He is the propitiation for our sins!* 
"Elmsworth started from his pillow at 
the first sound of her voice, but lay back: 
until she had concluded her words — then 
in a voice faint and weak as a child's, ha 
said : * Doctor, doctor ! whose voice is thatf 
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Who dares to whisper comfort to such a 
wretch as I, and in that voice V 

44 The aflch-deaconess stepped to the bed- 
side and looking down upon him said, 

" * / dare — / — Agntt Murray ! I say 
there is mercy with man, and forgiveness 
with God, even for you, as for others !' 

44 Elmsworth covered his face with the 
ragged coverlet and groaned bitterly. The 
bed shook with his convulsive sobs. * Era- 
•line! Emetine 1' were all the words I 
heard. 

'• The arch-deaconess took a glass in 
which she prepared a strong lemonade, 
lifted his head npon her arm while she 
offered the glass to his lips, 

" * Drink,' she said gently, 4 drink. Cool- 
ing to your thirst, and peace to your soul !' 

" The man drank eagerly, as if he su- 
perstitiously received her- words literally. 
She smoothed the rumpled pillow and laid 
him down. He looked at her with an ex- 
pression of surprise. 

" * Agnes,' he said, 4 can you forgive?' 

" ' I do forgive, as freely as I h&pe to be 
forgiven 1' 

" * Then God may !' he answered. * Ag- 
nes, you were avenged; Serimiadied — not 
by the hangman though — by his own hand. 
He would go to France in spite of all I 
could say; that Italian, whose sister he 
had ruined, kept watch over his move- 
ments and informed on him. The police 
went to take him; he could not escape; 
he blew his brains out with his own pistol. 
It was dreadful, Agnes — dreadful.' 

u The arch-deaconess shuddered. * Never 
mind,' she said, as if she was quieting a 
child — 'Nevermind; we will not talk of 
those things ; try to be quiet and composed 
now.' She dipped her handkerchief in 
the ice water and laid it upon his burning 
forehead. He drew the cover ever his 
face again and lay quiet. 

u The arch-deaconess asked if it were 
possible^ remove him in the litter which 
had now arrived. I thought it would be 
best to make the attempt, if he was willing. 

" Mr. Elmsworth, will you permit us to 
remove you, on a litter, to Mrs. Murray's 
house, where you can have better attention 
and be so much more comfortable V* 

" ? Do you wish it* Agnes V he said. 



" * Yes, I wish it,' she said cheerfully* 
with a pleasant smile. 

444 As you will then,' he said humbly. 

44 So we wrapped him up comfortably 
and carried him to the Home. Mrs. Mur- 
ray led the way to the room formerly oc» 
cupied by Dr. Leonard. l This way, doc- 
tor,' said she, as I was directing the bear* 
ers to carry the litter into the hospital 
ward. Mr. Danvers was waiting to receive 
us. Clean linen was spread out, and we 
soon made the man comfortable, and he 
fell into a profound sleep, which lasted 
several hours. Elmsworth was very ill for 
several days after we moved him ; I 
thought he would have died ; he certainly 
would, if he had not had such care and 
nursing as he received. The man's whole 
nature seemed softened and changed from 
the moment he recognized the voice of the 
arch-deaconess, in the words of Divine 
promise. He was very grateful to me. I 
went in one day to see him, he had been 
suffering greatly — was restless and excited 
in the morning, and I was considerably 
alarmed about his case; so I called in 
again in the course of the morning. I 
found him very calm, lying with his head 
turned so that he could see distinctly a 
small picture which was placed upon an 
easel near the bed. It was an exquisite 
picture of a little child ; a lovely little 
thing, ■ apparently about three years old, 
with a face like an angel. She was repre- 
sented as asleep; the pretty head, with its 
golden curls falling about it, resting on one 
tiny arm, and the other hand grasping 
some white roses and hyacinths. The 
small feet were bare and crossed carelessly 
as natural as life. The child was lying 
upon a purple velvet couch. It was like 
a snow drop among violets. Elmsworth 
saw me look at the picture— 

44 ' Is it not lovely and pure V asked he, 
« and yet, doctor, that was my child !' 

44 4 It is very, very lovely,' I said. 

444 Agnes painted it,' he said 4 from a 
sketch taken after death. She brought it 
here and gave it to me this morning. .It 
will make me a better man, doctor, to re- 
member my angel child, and her poor mo- 
ther !' his voice trembled with emotion. 

" 'Doctor,' he continued, ' did you ever 
know of anybody's forgiving another rnrntH 
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seventy times-seven,' ' pointing to a Bible 
which lay open on the table beside him. 

*' { I don't know that I ever did, taking 
the text literally !' I answered. 

'' * I know such a person, and you too, 
doctor; her name is.Agnes Murray !' 

" That evening, after making the rounds 
of the hospital wards which adjoined 
Elmsworth's room, I cam£ in to see how 
ho was getting on. The case interested 
me. The man's mind really kept him ill, 
after the disease was subdued. I found 
the arch-deaconess and Mr. Danvers sitting 
with him. She had just accompanied me 
in my tour through the hospital. We had 
a gpod many foreigners under our care. 
The epidemic was bad among emigrants, 
and the beds were full. I found the arch- 
deaconess an admirable linguist, she spoke 
nearly all the modern tongues, and seemed 
to be familiar even with- patois and dia- 
lects. She told me. she had been a good 
while in Europe and learnt these things 
there. It was a great help to me, and a 
comfort to these poor strangers. They 
looked up at hei^lmost as if she was some 
supernatural being, and followed her with 
blessings as she moved from bed to bed. 
Elmsworth complained of being very ner- 
vous and restless—' remorse, remorse— it 
is hell, doctor!'. I gave him an anodyne, 
and sat by him awhile. He said, suddenly, 

"' I "think I could sleep, if you would 
sing, Agnes. Emeline liked your singing.' 

" The arch-deaconess drew her chair 
near the bed : ( I will sing her favourite 
hyrnn !' 

" She sang * Jesus Saviour of my soul !' 
and some hymns of the same character. 
Selman! 1 never expect to listen to such 
a voice this side of heaven. Tears rolled 
down myoheek involuntarily. Elmsworth, 
too, wept j but at last dropped off asleep 
I was told afterwards, by one of the dea- 
conesses, that the arch-deaconess frequent- 
ly sung for the patients in the hospital ; 
nearly every day they would ask her to do 
so j her voice had a wonderfully tranqnilH- 
sing effect upon them. There is something 
exquisitely touching in the manner in 
which she employs all her magnificent 
gifts, in the service of the pdor and the 
sick. It is the box of precious ointment 
she breaks perpetually over the feet of her 
Master. The Lord will no* forget it-! I 



am drawing out this story very long, but* 
as Mary says, * When I begin to speak of 
the arch-deaconess, I never know when to* 
stop.' She is a most wonderful woman f 
When Elmsworth had recovered tufficient- 
ly to leave the Home, Mrs. Murray gave 
me some jewely, worth about twenty 
thousand dollars, which she asked me to 
dispose of for her. Se had retained it in- 
tending to sell it and use the proceeds in 
enlarging the chapel of the establishment, 
which, being free, was crowded every 
Sunday with poor people, especially with 
those who had been nursed in the hospital* 
She was now forced to abandon this inten^ 
tion, in order to make provision for Elms- 
worth j the interest would make a yearly 
stipend for him. ' He preferred to live in 
Boulogne,' she said, 'he had no friends in 
this country besides Mr. Danvers and her- 
self. It is the old story of the Prodigal 
Son. I think he will live rightly now.' 

"I paid Elmsworth's passage to Bou- 
logne, and forwarded him his annuity for 
this year. I hear he is doing very welk 
He is utterly unfit though to get along 
without some one to look after him ; so I 
shall keep a watch over him as far as I 
can,. He left here last fall. Mrs. Murray 
has never been well since. She had too 
much fatigue, and was too weak to stand 
it. It is with inexpressible pain that I 
have watched her growing weaker, day by 
day j her heart is the seat of disease. I 
fear it is organic, the valves do not close 
rapidly enough, the muscles grow more 
and rrfore languid. She has no pain, suf- 
fers only from languor and debility j she is 
fully aware of her situation ; she tells me 
she had an aunt who died from the same dis- 
ease, she thinks, Slje is so cheerful and 
serene, that her sick chamber is a pleasant 
place to visit. The end must come soon, 
now, I fear! She was so weak to-day. 
The hardest part will be for poor old Mr* 
Danvers, who dotes upon her. Yesterday 
she received the holy communion from the 
hands of the bishop oi the diocese ; ajl the 
sisterhood partook of it w'ith her — I also. 
She made her parting eharge to them, it 
was very solemn. The street in front of the 
door, and the steps are constantly crowded 
with people, seeking intelligence of her 
state. Her death will be a grief to multi* 
tudes. She seems very grateful for. their 
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affection. Yesterday afternoon I mention- 
ed to her the anxiety with which they be- 
sieged the kail door; she bade me open the 
door and let them enter the hall. She then 
asked us to wheel her chair to the open 
door of her own apartment, so she could 
see them for a moment. She has been 
unable to lie down, on account of oppres- 
sion in breathing, for several days. We 
obeyed her. She looted with a bright 
smile upon the weeping erowd, who knelt 
before her; lifting her hands in benedic- 
tion, she said — 

" * God bless you friends— * to depart and 
be with Christ is far better' for mtP 

u She motioned us to draw back the 
chair and close the door ; she could bear 
no more. Ihastily drew her back, she had 
partially fainted. I gave her some stimu- 
lant ; one of the ladies chafed her hands, 
her loose sleeve was thrown back — upon 
the left arm gleamed the most gorgeous 
bracelet, with rubies in the clasp, that I 
ever saw ; I thought it impeded circulation, 
• and wanted to remove it, but Mr. Danvers 
stayed my had — * Let it be ! She will pre- 
fer it !' I suppose some souvenir of her 
past life. I should like to know her pre- 
vious history." 

Dr. Evelyn paused. He had been so 
. carried away by his own emotions, in re- 
counting the story, he had almost forgotten 
his auditor — but he was startled when he 
looked up. 

Robert Selman stood before him, his 
face writhing in agony, his quivering lips 
striving in vain to articulate ; at last by a 
mighty effort, grasping Dr. Evelyn's arm, 
he said hoarsely — / 
u Come, let us go!" 

" Go ! where ? My God, what ails you, 
Selman !" 

11 Go? to her! to Agnes! Oh, Agnes, my 
Agnes!" 

With that passionate cry, Robert Selman 
threw himself prostrate upon the sofa, his 
whole frame shaking with convulsive sobs, 
regardless of* the presence of his friend ; 
regardless of his manhood's pride; con- 
scious only of that bitter, bitter anguish ; 
heart-broken, the proud man humbled his 
strength in the dust. 

Dr. Evelyn sat with blanched face, look- 
ing speechlessly at his friend, He under- 



stood all. This was the woman, Robert 
came to reek ; he found her dying. 

The first outburst of passiooata grief 
over, Robert rose — 

" Evelyn, let us go to her. Let me see 
her once again on earth !" • 

" Selman, I fear it will be too much for 
her, unless she is prepared to see you. 
Any emotion will be fatal." 

" I will be calm ! You can see her first. 
See Mr. Danvers. I must go, Evelyn ! I 
must see her. Agnes! Agnes!" 

Dr. Evelyn was fairly weeping. " I will 
go immediately— come Selman !" 



CHAPTER XXXY1I. 

When Dr. Evelyn and Robert Selman 
reached the hall door of the house, they 
found a gentleman .standing on the steps 
waiting an answer to the bell he had just 
rung. He greeted Dr. Evelyn cordially, 
and began to question him about the symp- > 
toms of the archdeaconess' illness. Robert 
leaned heavily againstithe door post, lis- 
tening to the advancing footstep of the 
person who was hastening to usher them 
in. It was one of the deaconesses who 
opened the door. She said the arch-dea- 
coness was calm, and seemed comfortable, 
fatigued. She had requested to be left 
alone with her old friend, Mr. Danvers, to 
whom she had been dictating a letter. She 
was considerably exhausted after the effort, 
and had fainted, but rallied again and was 
lying quietlynow in her easy chair. 

The deaconess led the -gentlemen to the 
small ante-chamber adjoining the archdea- 
coness' apartment, and said she would let 
Mr. Danvers know that Dr. Evelyn had 
come. She went out of the room after 
pointing them to seats. The door into Ag- 
nes 1 chamber was partly open for air. At ' 
they sat they saw her clearly. She was 
leaning back in a large reclining chair. A 
shawl thrown over her feet and lap. She 
was dressed in a simple white woollen 
gown, fastened close around her throat and 
wrists ; her beatatiful dark hair smoothed 
plainly, under the snowy white linen cap, 
worn by the deaconesses; her hands were 
quietly folded together ; her face was pale 
but not emaciated; her lips very Nd»OM 
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-of the symptoms of her disease. She sat\ Dr. Evelyn brushed a tear from his eye* 
near the fire, for the spring nights were Mr. Danvers spoke—" Perhaps, Doctor, 
-still cootj her whole attitude expressed 
peace and composure. 

At a, small table near her sat the vene* 
Table Mr. Danvers} his long silvery locks 
falling on his shoulders, his spectacles ly- 
ing upon, the large open Bible, and the 
heavy cane leaning near him, as well as 
the tremulous voice showed the infirmities 
of age had come upon him. He was 
speaking as they entered, holding a folded 
letter in his hand. 

" My Dear, it shall be done as yon de- 
sire. You know we have not heard from 
Robert for a long time, but I will try and 
procure his address through some of the 
houses who do business in Rio. He left 
an agent there, I know, and he must re- 
ceive his income through some of them." 
•• " That is all, then," said Agnes. "The 
bracelet you will take off my arm, after my 
death, and send him with the letter, when 
you learn his address. [ have had an in- 
tense longing to see him once more, but 
God's will be done." 

Robert shivered as he heard these words 
from Agnes' lips. He staggered, as he 
walked, like a man. intoxicated. His pun- 
ishment was almost greater than he could 
bear. Involuntarily the Bishop put out his 
arm to sustain him, and guided him to a 
chair. He sunl$ into it helplessly. The 



Bishop wondered who the stranger could be. 

The deaconess entered Agnes 7 room and 
announced Dr. Evelyn. Grasping Robert's 
hand with a firm pressure and whisper- 
ing, "Be a man -now, Selman," the warm- 
hearted physician went in, leaving the 
door still partly open behind him that Ro- 
bert might see and hear all. After making 
the usual professional inquiries, he took 
Agnes' hand as if to feel her pulse. Mr. 
Danvers sat holding the letter lie had just 
written. The Doctor looking at it* 

" Writing letters, my dear madam, I must 
forbid that." 

"Not 1, Mr. Danvers wrote at my dicta 
tion," .replied Agnes, feebly smiling as she 
spoke. "It is the last piece of wilfulness, 
'dear Doctor, but it had to be done. The 
letter is to a friend — a very dear friend — " 
Agnes uttered the last words softly like a 
-auto*. 

Vol, XXXVIU-10 



you can help me about this. He knows 
what houses in New Orleans dq business 
in Rio, Agnes*/' 

Dr. Evelyn extended his hand for the~ 
letter. Agnes fixed her eyes upon him 
eagerly. The Doctor read the address,' 
feeling himself tremble as he did so — his 
mouth would quiver in spite of himself, 

" I can help you, Mr. Danvers, better 
than any one else, I am glad you applied 
to rae. I know this gentleman's address- 
he is a friend of mine. I lived in Rio at 
one time." 

Agnes' eyes were burning his face al- 
most—he thought so, so fixed, so intense • 
was her gaze. 

He continued : " But Dr. Selman is no* 
longer in Rio. I had letters from him re- " 
cently. He expected then to sail soon for 
this place. He may even now be here !" 
The Doctor hesitated. 

Agnes interrupted himr— "Dr. Evelyn! 
•good friend 1 He is here. - I see it in your 
face — here — in this bouse, perhaps— you 
know all — I see- you do. Tell Robert to 
come — delay no longer— my minutes are * 
precious and numbered." 

Dr. Evelyn rose and went into the ad- 
joining room. He did not hear the cry 
from Mr. Danvers, nor see that Agnes had 
suddenly risen from her chair and followed 
him ; her feet had not touched the floor fo f 
weeks ; but superhuman strength seemed 
given her now. She cast aside the shawl, 
and walked steadily, briskly after him, as 
if in good health ; her cheeks glowed with 
rich bloom ; her eyes radiated joyful light; 
never was she more beautiful than at that 
moment. Her face always wore its fullest 
beauty for Robert only, and it came back 
to greet him now. All the grief of life had 
vanished. Robert had come. He saw Ag- 
nes corning — sprang past Dr. Evelyn and 
clasped her in his arms. 

" Agnes, my Agnes, my darling!" 
" Kt last, Robert, at last." v 

Agnes' arms wese elaspetf. tightly about 
his neck; her head rested on his bosom-** 
conscious only of each other'- presence^ 
She whispered words of sweetest endear- 
ment in answer to the wild entreaties Jffc 
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forgiveness, and passionate expressions of 
deepest love which fell from Robert's lips 

•* All forgiven — all forgotten, darling. I' 
loved you always." She smiled in his 
free—the beautiful smile which was his 

o-ty. 

. ■ " I am happy, so happy, my Robert." 
He* arms relaxed their hold ; her head 
sunk lower upon his bosom. She would 
hare blid like a snow-wreath from his 
arms, but that he held her with that strong 
passionate embrace. 

"Evelyn, Evelyn, she has fainted." Ro- 
bert lifted her and carried her to a couch. 
They brought restoratives. Robert held 
fcer head upon his arm — nestled upon bis 
breast. He applied the stimulants to her 
lips. Her breath came back once, twice; 
sbe opened her eyes, looked in Robert's 
face — smiled again — one long deep tremb- 
ling respiration — a slight gasp — one tremor 
— Agnes was dead. They all saw it; Ro 
bert saw it; he laid her head upon the pil- 
low t be closed the sweet eyes with his 
own hand ; he drew his own handkerchief 
from his pocket and carefully bound it 
round the oval face ; he put his arm over 
her. and buried his face by her side, lean- 
ing his brow upon her shoulder. The 
friends stood around mute and silent. The 
deaconesses crowded weeping into the 
apartment. Mr. Danvers 1 venerable head 
was bowed down upon his hands. Soon 
the chapel bell begun to toll. p The poor 
people without hnew their noble benefac- 
tress lived no more on earth. Then the 
Bishop lifted up his hands in an instant, 
mil knelt down with him. He'repeated the 
thanksgiving in the Burial Service of the 
English Church. 

** Almighty God, with whom do live, the 
spirits of those that depart hence in the 
Lord, and with whom the souls of the 
faithful, after they are delivered from the 
bardeiTof the flesh are in joy and felicity; 
we give thee hearty thanks, for that it hath 
pleased thee to deliver this our sister, out 
of the miseries of this sinful world; be- 
aeeohing Thee that it may please Thee o. 
titf graciou9 goodness, ^shortly to accom- 
plish the number of thine elect, and to 
, thy kingdom; that we, with all 
i that are departed in the true faith of 

r Holj^ame may have our perfect con 



summation and bliss, both in body and souI\ 
in thy eternal and everlasting glory, through, 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen." 

Rising from his knees, he pronounced 
the Benediction. 

Dr. Evelyn touched Robert's shoulder — 
" Selman, you must go." . 

Robert rose to his feet; he bent over Ag- 
nes; kissed her brow, eyes, and lips; fold- 
ed her hands upon her bosom ;. unclasped 
the bracelet from the white arm — taking; 
his hat from Dr. Evelyn, he walked 
firmly, through the rooms to the hall 
door. Dr. Evelyn's carriage waited there. 
The Bishop and Dr. Evelyn followed close- 
ly behind him. Robert put his foot upon 
the carriage step, reeled backward, and 
fell fainting in the arms of his friend. 
They lifted him in the carriage and drove 
rapidly homewards. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Easter fell late in April in the year 18 — . 
The land was lovely with bloom and bril- 
liant with verdure; people congratulated 
each other when they met upon the beau- 
tiful spring. It was Easter eve, just be- 
fore sunset, that Dr. Evelyn, accompanied 
by two venerable gentlemen, walked 
along the pavement in front of the Home 
of the Deaconesses. He was talking with 
earnestness. The persons they encoun- 
tered bowed respectfully as t^ey recog- 
nized the tall form and strongly marked 
features of the welt known Bishop ot 
Louisiana, and the snowy locks and deli- 
cate beauty of the good Diocesan of Mis- 
sissippi. The three gentlemen were on 
their way to see the splendid new church 
that had been built at the end of the 
square belonging to the Deaconesses, which 
Was to be consecrated on the morrow. 
They had to pick their way along the pare* 
ment, which was encumbered with piles 
of brick, and huge blocks of stone and 
finer marbles. It seemed as if there we're, 
extensive additions going up to the Home. 
As they drew nearer the church, they got 
along more pleasantly j all obstructions had 
been remeved here — that portion was com- 
plete. 

" And Dr. Selman, you say, has built the 
church, and is doing all this work at ki» 
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own expense?" It was the Bishop of 
Mississippi who spoke. 

"Yes," replied Dr. Evelyn. "He has 
devoted himself to the work of carrying 
out Mrs. Murray's designs. It seems to be 
his great consolation to do so; and it has 
really. kept Mr. Danvers alive. Selman is 
like a son to the old man. The church is 1 
Superb, as you will see. Selman occupies 
the two rooms he had built in the North 
tower — the upper as a chamber, the lower 
as a pi ace. for his books —thus keeping a 
perpetual watch over the spot where the 
Archdeaooness rests. She is buried in the 
church. He Ijas his office in the main 
building of the Home, and takes his meals 
with Mr/Dan vers, in the old gentleman's 
rooms. Selman has taken Dr. Leonard's 
place in the establishment, and devotes 
himself to the sick; he is an able physi- 
cian — above all, a capital surgeon — and 
the poor like him very much. He seems 
contented and cheerful, but keeps himself 
aa much occupied as possible. It is diffi- 
cult to get hold of him, I find.; he is always 
so busy.' 7 

. They stood by this time in front of the 
church— a* noble Gothic structure, built of 
brick, faced with native marbles — no sham 
' work about it. Every bracket, pirial and 
spfre was of elaborate sculpture in stone 
-—some ol it rough, but all real. 

"This must have been very expensive," 
remarked the Bishop of Mississippi. 

" Not so much so as you would sup- 
pose," replied Dr. Evelyn. "The stone 
and marbles were brought entirely from 
Mississippi and Tennessee, and worked 
\>y native stone-cutters* Selman is very 
aevere in his tastes." 

The door was open.; they entered the 
building., The same richness and exquis- 
ite taste pervaded the interior. The cler- 
•tory was supported by solid shafts of na- 
tive marble; the walls faced with a buff- 
colored marble ; the floor laid with tiles of 
dark maroon and black, alternating, in 
mosaic ; the chancel-screen and pulpit, 
which was at one side of the chancel, 
were of beautifully carved black walnut ; 
the lectern, an iron eagle with outspread 
wings, supported the Bible and Prayer 
book 4 the altar of white marble, large, 
and exquisitely sculptured, with appro- 
priate symbols ; the font, wade to eorjes- 



pond, stood upon a raised platform beside 
the door of entrance. There were no 
candelabras or chandeliers to be seen, 
but Dr. Evelyn said " when the gas was 
lighted, it made wreaths of living flame 
around each capital, and a crown of glory 
above the altar; above the pulpit, a flam- 
ing cross of light" The East window, of 
the richest stained glass,, was a copy of 
Raphael's Cartoon of the Resurrection «f 
our Lord in the Vatican ; the nave win- 
dows, and those of the clerstory, were 
splendid in harmonious color ; the sittings 
were open, and had carved ends. In the 
centre of the . Northern wall opened 9. 
small sepulchral chapel, enclosing a spaee 
of twenty feet, built on to the church in a 
kind of hair octagon. The nave windows, 
on each 'side of this, represented, one, the 
anointing of Christ's feet by Mary Magda- 
lene, with the words below, "She hath 
done what she could ;" the other, the scene 
of the good Samaritan. The octagon it- 
self was feced with the bright, tender 
green marble of Tennessee. The light 
fell from above, through thick rose-colored 
glass set in the half dome. The floor of 
this chapel, was raised two steps above 
that of the church, and covered with tiles 
of solid reddish brown. In the midst, 
upon a white marble tomb, fashioned some- 
what like a couch, with a drapery sculp . 
tured as if thrown modestly over the 
lower part of the body, concealing the feet 
and end of the couch, lay the marble sem- 
blance of Agnes. The likeness was mar- 
vellous. She was dressed as she was 
when she died — the close-fitting gown, 
the plain cap of the- . Deaconesses $ the 
beautiful face smiling with sweet content; 
her hands folded upon her breast, clasping 
a small cross. Peace and beatitude 
beamed from the figure. ■'"' 

"flow lovely." 

" How like," burst simultaneously from 
the lips of the two prelates. 

At the side of the tomb was the wordl, , 
" Jgnet-rln Pace," carved on a panel of 
the couch ; close under the drapery, eonc 
cealed from a careles* observer's eye, Dr. 
Evelyn showed them the sentence, eot 
graved in small letters, " Jgnes dulcisnnim 
— T» virit in Dh." * 

They atood looking at the U>t»b, eon* 
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versing in subdued tones about the church His right arm is o'er us, He will guide us 



and the next day's consecration, until the 
church grew dusk in the rapidly glooming 
twilight. As they turned to go, casting a 
lingering look at the lovely image of the 
peaceful sleeper, the soft, low tones of the 



Dr. Evelyn grasped their arms, and whis- 
pering, "It is Selman; he has entered 
without seeing us," drew them into a 
seat, so as not to disturb the musician. 
The sobbing notes of Mozart's Lachry- 
mosa crept wailingly through the air; 
then the piteous Agnes Dei* from the Reg- 
mein. A change seems to come over the 
thought of the musician. The trumpet 
stop pealed out, and Robert's grand voice 
rose with the music. He chanted an 
Easter carol : 



through ; 
Christ hath gone before us — Christians, 

follow you j 
He shall soon deliver from every woo. 

Alleluia. 



organ arose from the side of the chanceL lfjiis paths ye tread, 

concealed from all eyes by the high screen, rleasures, as a river, shall round you flow. 

Alleluia. 
When ye see your Head, 
With loins upgirt, and staff in band, 
And hasty mien, and sandalled feet. 
Around the Paschal Feast we stand, 
And of the Paschal Lamb we eat. 
So shall He collect us — direct us 
From Egypt's strand ; 
So shall He precede us, and lead us 
To Canaan's land. 

Toils and foes assailing, friends quailing, 
Hearts failing — 
Shall threat in vain, 

If He be providing, presiding, and guiding 
To Him again. 
Christ our Leader, Monarch, Pleader, In- 

terceder, 
Praise we and adore — 
Exultation, veneration, gratulation, 
Bringing evermore!" 



"The foe behind the deep, before 
Our hosts have dared and past the sea, 
And Pharoah's warriors strew the shore, 
And Israel's ransomed tribes are freel 
Lift up, lift up, your voices now — 
The whole wide world rejoices now — 
The Lord hath triumphed gloriously, 
The Lord shall reign victoriously ! 
Happy morrow — turning sorrow 
Into peace and mirth ; 
•Bondage ending— Love-descending o'er the 

earth ! 
Seals assuring, guards securing, 
Watch his earthly prison j 

Seals are shattered, guards are scattered — 

Christ hath risen. 

No longer must the mourners weep, 

And call departed Christians dead ; 

For 'death is hallowed into sleep, 

And every grave becomes a bed. 

Now once more, Eden's door 

Open stands to mortal eyes ; 

For Christ bath risen, and man shall rise. 

Now at last, old things past, 

Hope and joy and peace begin, 

For Christ hath won, and man shall win. 

It is not exile — rest on high ; 

It is not sadness — peace from strife ; 

To fall asleep is not to die — 

To dwell with Christ is better life. 

Where our banner leads us, we may safely 
to; 

Where our Chief precedes us, we may face 
fire foe! 



The music ceased. The silent listeners 
heard the quick, low slam of the organ 
top j they saw Irin gliding away from the 
bellows, with a lighted candle in his hand, 
which glimmered like a star in the dark- 
ness. As soon as Irin had left the church, 
Robert Selman issurd from the chancel, 
walked swiftly to the tomb of Agnes, 
pressed a kiss upon the cold white brow of 
the statue, and quitted the church by the 
small door in the tower, which led to bis 
apartments above. The moonbeams 
struggled through the stained windows. 
The gentlemen rose from their seats, and 
walked softly out of the church. The stars 
were brilliant. The Bishop of Louisiana 
looked up, and said: 

" And they shall shine as the stars for 
ever and ever." 

"Amen!" responded his companions. 

It was dark on earth, but so bright it) 
Heaven. Peace, stillness and repose, ami 
God's love over all, as they walked on is> 
the night. 

/«** 2nd, 1862. 
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FUNERAL OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

DETBUBOH ABBEY. 

Twas morn — but not the ray which falls the summef boughs among, 
When beauty walks in gladness forth with all her light and song; 
^Twas morn— but mist and cloud hung deep upon the lonely vale, 
And shadows like the wings of Death, were cast upon the gale. 

For he ! whose spirit woke the dust of nations into life, 
That o'er the waste and barren earth spread flowers and fruitage rife — 
Whose genius, like the sun, illumed the mighty realms of mind — 
Had fled forever from the fame, love, friendship of mankind J 

To wear a wreath in glory wrought, hi* spirit swept afar 

Beyond the soaring wing of thought, tire light of moon or star ; 

To drink immortal waters, free frorn^every taint of earth — 

To breathe before the shrine of life, the source whence worlds had birth! 

There was wailing on the early breeze, and darkness in the sky, 
When, with sable plume, and cloak, and pall, a funeral train swept by 9 
Methought — St. Mary shield us well — that other forms moved there 
Than those of mortal brotherhood — the noble, young and fair! 

Was it a dream ? How oft in sleep we ask, " Can this be true ?" 
Whilst warm imagination paints the marvels to our view! 
Earth's glory seems a tarnished crown to that which we behold, 
When dreams enchant our sight with things whose meanest garb is gold! 

Was it a dream ? Methought the " dauntless Harold " passed me by — 

The proud " Fitz James," with martial step, and dark intrepid eye ; 

That "Marmion's " haughty crest was there a mourner for his sake j 4 

And she the bold, the beautiful, sweet " Lady of the Lake 9" 

The " Minstrel," whose last lay was o'er — whose broken harp lay low — 
And with him glorious " Waverley," with glance and step of woe. 
And " Stuart's " voice rose there as when, 'mid iate's disastrous "war, 
He led the wild, ambitious, proud and brave u Vich Ian Vbhr." * 

Next, marvelling at his sable suit,fthe "Dominie" stalked past, 
With "Bertram," "Julia," by his side, whose tears were flowing fast} 
u Guy Mannering," too, moved there, o'erpowered by that affecting sight; 
And " Merrilles," as when she wept on Ellan-gowan's height. • 

Solemn and grave "Monkbarns " appeared amidst that burial line; 
And " Ochiltree " leant o'er his staff, and mourned for " Auld lang syne!" 
Slow marched the gallant " M'Intyre," whilst Lovel mused alone, 
('For once "Miss Wardow's " image left that bosom's faithful throne.) 

With coronach and arms reversed, forth came " McGregor's " clan — 

Red " Dougal's " cry pealed shrill and wild — " Rob Roy's " bold brow looked. 

wan; 
The fair " Diana " kissed her cross, and blessed its sainted ray ; 
And " Wae is me/' the. " Bailie " cried, " that I should see this day !" 
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Next rode, in melancholy guise, with sombre vest and scarf, 
Sir Edward, "Laird of Eilieslaw," the far renowned "Black Dwarf." 
Upon his left, in bonnet blue, and white locks flowing free — 
The pious sculptor of the grave~— stood "Old Mortality." 

"Balfour of Burley,"*" Claverhouse," the "Lord of Evandale," 
And stately "Lady Margaret,'' whose woe might naught avail ! 
Fierce "Bothweil," on his charger black, as from the conflict. won; 
And pale " Habakkuk Mucklewrath," who cried, "God's will be done \ n 

And like a rose, a young white rose that blooms-'mid wildest scenes, 
Passed she — the modest, eloquent, and virtuous " Jeanie Deans ;" 
And "Dumbidikes," that silent laird, with love too deep to smile, 
And u Effie," with her noble friend, the good " Duke o^Argyle." 

With lofty brow, and bearing high£dark " Ravenswood ' r advanced, 
Who on the false u Lord Keeper's " rn^en with eye indignant glanced ; 
Whilst, graceful as a lovely fawn, 'neath covert close and sure, 
Approached the beauty of all hearts — the "Bride of Lammermoorl" 

Then " Annot Lyle," the fairy queen of light and song, stepped near. 
The *' Knight of Ardenvohr;" and he, the gifted Highland seer. 
" Dalgetty," " Duncan," " Lord Monteith" r and " Ranald, ' met my view — 
The hapless " Children of the Mist," and bold a Mich Connet Dhu!" 

On swept " Bois Gilbert," " Front de Bceuf," '' De Bracy's " plume of woe ; 
And " Cceur de Lion's " crest shone near the valiant " Ivanhoe ;" 
While soft as glides a summer cloud, "Rowena " closer drew, 
With beautiful " Rebecca," peerless daughter of the Jew- 

I saw the courtly Euphaist, with Halbert of the dell, 
And lrke a ray of moonlight, passed the White Maid of Avenel. 
x Lord Morton, Douglas, Dolton, and the royal Earl marched there, 

To the slow and solemn funeral chaunt of the Monks of Kannaquhair. 

And the, on whose imperial brow a god had set bis seal, 
The glory of whose loveliness grief might not all conceal, 
The loved in high and princely halls, in lone and lowly cots, 
Stood Mary the illustrious, yet hapless " Queen of Scots." 

The firm, devoted "Catherine," the sentimental Gram, 
" Loch Leven," whose worn brow revealed an early blighted name, 
The«enthusiastic " Magdalen," the pilgrim of that shrine, 
Whose spirit triumphs o'er the tomb, and makes its dust divine. 

With "Leieester,"Lord of Kenilworth, in mournful robes was seen, 
The gifted, great "Elizabeth," high England's matchless Queen; 
" Tressilian's " wild and manly glance, and " Varney^ " darker gaze, 
Sought Amy Robsart's brilliant form, coo fair for earthly praise. 

Next "Noma," of the fltfel head, the wild RheimKenner, came, 

But shivered lay her magic wand, and dim her eye of flame. 

Young " Minna Troil," the lofty-souled, whom Cleveland's love betrayed, 

The generous old VUdaller," and u Mordaunt's "sweet Island maid. 
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Slow followed "Lord Glenvarloch," first of Scotia's gallant names, 
With the fair, romantic " Margaret," and the erudite " King James," 
The woed and wronged "Hermione," whose lord all hearts despise, 
Sarcastic " Malagrowsthee," and the faithful " Monoplies." 

Then stout " Sir GeorTry," of the Peak, and " Peveril," swept near, 

Stern "Bridge worth," and the fiery "Duke,"" with knight and cavalier. 

The fairest of fantastic elves, " Tenella," glided by, 

And " Alice," from whose beauteous lip the light of joy was gone, ^ 

And "QuentinV haughty helm flashed there, Le Balafre's stout lance, 
Orlean's " Crevecceur," the. brave Dunois, the noblest knight of France. 
The wild Hayraddin followed by the silent "Jean de Troyes," 
The mournful " Lady Hameline," and "Isabelle de Croyes." 

Pale sorrow marked young Tyrrell's mien, grief dimmed sweet Clara's eye, 
And Ronan's Laird breathed many a prayer for days and friends gone by ; 
Oh ! mourn not, pious Cargill cried, should his death woe impart, 
Whose Cenotetph's the universe, whose Elegy's the heart? 

Forth bore the noble Fairford his fascinating bride, 
The lovely Lilias, with the brave Red Gauntlet by his side, . 
Black Campbell, and the bold, redoubted Maxwell met my view, 
And " Wandering Willie's "* solemn wreath of dark funereal yew. 

As foes whe meet upon some wild, some far and foreign shore, 
Wrecked by the same tempestuous surge, recall past feuds no more, 
Thus prince and peasant, peer and slave, thus friend and foe combine, 
To pour the hotr.age of their hearts upon one common shrine. 

\ 
There *'Lacy," famed " Cadwallon," and the fierce Gwenwyn marched on, 
Whilst horn andhalbert, spike and bow, dart, glaive and javelin shone — 
44 Sir Damian," and the elegant young "Eveline " passed there, 
Stout »* Wilkin," and the hopeless " Rose," with wild, dishevelled hair. 

Around, in solemn grandeur, swept the banners of the brave, • 

And deep and far, the Clarions waked the wild Dirge of the Grave- 
On came the " Champion of the Cross," and near him, like a star, 
The regal " Berengaria " — beauteous Daughter of Navarre. 

The liigh, heroic "Saladdin." with proud and princely mien, 

The rich and gorgeous Saracen — the fiery Nazarine. 

There Edith, and her Nubian Slave, breathed many a thought divine, 

Whilst rank on rank, a glorious train, rode the Knights of Palestine. 

Straight followed Zerubabel, and JolifTe of the Tower, 

Young Wildrake, Markham, Razeldine, and the forest nymph, May Flower, 

The democratic Cromwell, stern, resolute and free, 

The Knight of Woodstock, and the light and lo^Iy Alice Lee. 

And he! whose chivalry had graced a more exalted birth, 
The noble-minded Henry, and the famed Fair Maid of Perth. 
The intrepid Anne of Gierstein, the false Lorraine stepped ne.ax, 
Proud Margaret of Anjon, and the faithful* brave De Vere. 
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Here Arnold, and the King Ren£, and Charles the Bold had met, 
The dauntless Donnerhugel, and the faithful young Lizette. 
Forth rode the gallant Godfrey, by the glorious Hugh the 6reat r 
While wept the brave, the beautiful, their noble minstrel's fate. 

There Hereward the Varangian, with Bertha at his side, 

The valorous Count of Paris, and his Amazonian Bride, 

And last amidst that princely train, waved high De Walton's plume*, 

•Neath fair Augusta's laurel wieath, whieh Time shall near consume. 

And Anrhony, with quiver void, his last fleet arrow sped, "^ 
Leant mourning o'er his'broken bow, and mused upon the dead. 
Still onward, like the gathering night, went forth that funeral train r 
Like billows when the tempest sweeps across the shadowy main. 

Where'er the eager gaze might reach, in noble ranks were seen, 
Dark plume, and mail, and glittering crest, and woman's beauteous mien; 
A sound thrilled through that lengthened hostl me thought the vault w as- 
closed, 
Where in his glory and renown fair Scotia's Bard reposed. 

A sound thrilled through that lengthened host! and forth my vision tied, 
But ah ! that mournful Dream proved true — the immortal Scott was- dead. 
The vision and the voice are o'er — their influence waned away, 
Like music o'er a summer Lake, at the golden close of Day. 
The vision and the voice are o'er, but when will be forgot 
The buried Genius of Romance— the Imperishable Scott $ 



NOVELS AND NOVEL WRITING. } 

BY SAMUEL I>. DAVIES. 

"The art of fictitious narrative appears 
to have its origin in the same principles of 
selection by which the Fine Arts in gene- 
ral are created and perfected." 

[Dunlop. Hist. Fiction. 

It may be doubted whether, in its ordi- 
nary meaning, Truth is stranger than Fic- 
tion, but however that may be, we are 
very sure it is hard ly ever so acceptable 
to the imagination. It is this after all 
which popularly determines the merits 
of a work of art, whose strangeness is 
too frequently the only basis of its value. 
Sober-minded, intelligent people, however, 
will not have this wayward feeulty grati- 
fied at the expense of reason and consist- 
ency. A.nd if they sometimes counte- 
nance extravagant fancies and caprices in 
the forms of art, it is done with the rarity 
and caution with which they seek enjoy- 



ment on the .racecourse, or in the drink- 
ing-saloon, and not with the regularity- of 
habitual indulgence, 

It is, therefore, a matter of no small im- 
portance for the artist to know exactly how 
far he may venture beyond the boundaries 
of reality in order to produce a work that 
shall be both rational and pleasing. Should 
he copy literally from real life, it is obvi- 
ous that in a majority of instances hi* 
work would be intolerably dull and unat- 
tractive. Should he, on the other hand, 
resort to startling and fantastical inven- 
tions, he runs the equal risk of being con- 
demned by grave and earnest critics. And 
thus, whichever way he turns, in seeking 
to avoid one fault, he is liable to find him- 
self falling directly on the opposite ex- 
treme. Yet this problem, difficult ae it 
may seem, has not remained unsolved, and 
especially in that department of artistic 
performance which aims at reproducing 
social life in any of its multifarious «speetsv 
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Shakespeare, Fielding, Thackeray, and a 
few other dramatists and novelists, have 
succeeded in representing "the many 
sided creature, man," in portraitures so 
wonderfully charming and withal so sim- 
ple and so truthful, that we express our 
highest estimate of their genius when we 
say that their characters are true to life. 
But we are very soon convinced that th: 
is no*t the only secret of their excellence, 
Life-like characters ^.nd incidents compose 
our daily experience, and we call thei 
commonplace, nor is it at all conceivable 
that they should become essentially more 
pleasing, when presented second-hand, e. 
oept under certain conditions, which will 
presently be stated. Indeed, there are 
hundreds of incidents and objects which. 
in real life, possess a positive interest for 
us, and yet to find them paraded on the 
stage or in a novel, without that magical 
effect which Genius throws into its works, 
would give us a very poor opinion of the 
author's ingenuity and fancy, which could 
find nothing better for our amusement 
than what had already become wearisome 
and stale by reason of its familiarity. 

Now, if we will insist on having real 
life, why not ask the favor of our friendi 
to tell us all they have seen and felt and 
acted since they first enjoyed the consci- 
ousness of being men and women ? Sup- 
pose a physician, a lawyer, or a merchant 
We may return to his youthful days of 
single blessedness and describe his per- 
sonal appearance, his disposition and hia 
habits, vouchsafing a similar distinction to 
the maiden destined for his wife. We 
may give a circumstantial narrative of his 
courtship, marriage and early wedded life 
and draw an accurate picture of the house 
he afterwards selected for his dwelling. We 
may then follow up his history and show 
. him in the years of his maturity and sober- 
ness — tell how, every morning after break- 
fast, he repairs to his counting-room, or 
office ; how he visits a patient, or is visited 
by a client or a creditor; describe the per- 
sons who meet him on the streets or else- 
where, and repeat their conversation with 
him — all these, and a thousand other .ittle 
particularities, would doubtless make up a 
very respectable duodecimo of unquestion 
able life realities, and yet how often would 



it be a volume which any one would have 
the patience to go through with ? Such, 
nevertheless, is real life; still we sigh for 
novelty and pine away with ennui in the 
very circumstances which we affect most 
highly to admire in works of fiction. 

We may, therefore, be paidoned for say- 
ing, that when this almost formulary ex- 
pression is applied by way of compliment 
to a plausible story which has afforded us 
an unusual amount of pleasure, we can- 
not help suspecting that it is not so much 
to the real life it contains as to the " tricksy 
spirit" of art that we address our praises. 
For with that disregard of critical analysis 
so common among habitual novel-readers, 
we are too apt to confound the subject 
matter with the mode of treatment, and to 
overlook tne claims of the artist whose 
genial inspirationlfc novates and beautifies 
'what would otherwise be commonplace 
and Homely. 

True it is, that from the time of Aristotle 
to the present day, we have been monot- 
onously taught "to hold as 'twere the mir- 
ror up to nature." 

Cut la nature en tout quon admire et qu'on 
jamie, says Boileau, and yet if nature always 
means reality, we have seen already how 
little there is in its naked representation to 
make it interesting either to our feelings or 
our reason. What then is the meaning of 
this literary maxim? The Grecian phi- 
losopher designated the fine arts by a 
general term, ptfiriats or imitation, as if the 
artist had only to imitate what he saw 
around him in the ordinary phases of 
moral and material existence, in order to 
fulfil the purposes of his art. And in this 
he may have been historically correct, for' 
in its earlier stages art is satisfied to imi- 
tate. Homer's representation of men and 
manners, in the heroic age of Greece, are 
doubtless faithful ones, and there is no 
reason to suppose that in describing the 
hospitalities of Alcinus, or the eombats of 
his favorite heroes, he was very, greatly in- 
debted to his imagination.* There is, in- 

* It may be asked whence came those 
grand and beautiful conceptions which 
constitute the highest excellences of the 
Odyssey and Iliad, and for which there is 
no corresponding type in the natural world, 
if they were not originated in the imagin- 
tation of the poet. Our readers will re- 
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deed, a miraculous power of fancy in his 
glowing portraitures and striking epithets, 
which ne himself teems scarcely conscious 
of; but even the divine personages and 
sacred localities which occupy so large a 
space in his descriptions, were never re- 
cognized by him as fanciful creations, but 
rather as undoubted realities, confirmed by 
long tradition and contemporary faith. He 
recounted history as he received it, and 
knew not that he was composing a grand, 
imperishable poem. The definition of 
Aristotle is still further justified when we 
reflect that before the age of Phidias, no 
statuary had succeeded in reproducing the 
forms of the commonest animals even for 
religious purposes, still less in giving forth 
those noble expressions of ideal beauty 
which only cultivated geniuses and*rare 
mechanical skill wdsfcd be capable of 
realizing. Thus far it may be said that 
art was imitation, or at least, that it aspired 
no higher than to reach the limit of reality 
— to copy objects in their actual forms. 
But as taste and intellectual refinement 
gradually increaseJ, the imagination claim- 
ed an interest in the realm of art, and 
reality was no longer followed with the 
same unvarying precision. The tendency 
of the imitative arts from original realism 
to ultimate idealism, and back again to 
their primal starting point, has been lumin- 
ously and concisely demonstrated by an 
English writer.* But we think this obser- 
vation especially true of the descriptive 
arts — poetry and novel writing. First we 
have the minute and circumstantial method 
of description, in whieh articles of ap- 
parel, the affairs of the cuisine, and other 
immaterial details, are noted with the most 

member that Boccaccio, in his Vita di 
Dante, shows by quite an elaborate argu- 
ment, that poetry originated in the religi- 
ous sentiments and aspirations of mankind. 
The imagination, seeking to embody the 
vague speculations of unenlightened reason, 
did indeed, at first invent a Hades, but the 
idea once invented and popularized, came 
subsequently to be regarded as a positive 
reality, suggesting clear and refined images 
to the mind. And therefore, when Homer 
unveils the invisible world, he only repro- 
duces an idea so familiar to the public 
mind, that his descriptions are little more 
than imitation. 

* Blackwood, Feb., 1856. 



tedious exactitude as in our earlier legend* 
and romances. Next we find the actual 
superseded almost entirely by the imagin- 
ative, and hideous monsters, enchanted 
castles, and impossible heroes, engage the 
chief attention of the author. But realism 
finally recovers its former sway, because 
reality itself— the sum of human action 
and experience — becoming elevated and 
enriched by the influences of civilization, 
is rendered susceptible of an idealization 
of its own, and thus made subservient to 
the purposes of art. And it is this ideal- 
ization of the real and the artificial which 
distinguishes our modern fictions, and 
which we have learned to look for in oar 
novels. 

We conclude, then, that the term nature 
is not limited to actuality, but that it em- 
braces the probable, the possible, the 
rational ; and with this interpretation, we 
properly understand what is meant by 
holding the mirror up to nature. Plain 
reality and arbitrary exaggeration may be 
regarded as the ScyllaandCharybdis which - 
novelists have equal reason to avoid in- 
steering through the unmeasured sea of fit— 
tion. We do not ask them for prodigies i 
and wonders as in the castle of Otranto, « 
Kenneth, The Three Spaniards, and we* 
may add, the Strange Story of the great- 
English novelist, but we do require of them 
something more than a mere repetition oi 
what we daily see and have around us. 
We may admire an accurate picture ol 
some familiar landscape, and provide;! 
there be no particular association connected 
with it to arouse our interest or emotions, 
the feeling of admiration will be found 
to rest not on the subject its el/, but rather 
on the consummate skill with which it has 
been imitated. So we may delight in a 
dramatic representation of the commonest 
incidents and characters of life, but it is 
not in them alone that we find the ground- 
work of our pleasure, but on the contrary, 
in the close and accurate observation of 
human nature, together with the faculty of 
mimicking its different manifestations that 
enables the artist who has genius to move 
us by his books -and words and gestures. 
The same is true of those novels which 
claim to be representations of real life. 
This is not what we seek when we resort 
to works of fiction— nay, by this very act 
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we turn- our backs on real life, and like 
Dante, guided by the shade of Virgil, we 
follow the genial author into his own ideal 
world, to be aroused and recreated by its 
brighter hues and warmer temperature. 
Passive, yet with eveiy sense awake, we 
move through changing scenes of cloudless 
beauty or tender gloom, exalted with a 
loftier happiness, or mourning with a 
deeper melancholy ; viewing man as 
through a microscope, his wisdom and his 
follies, his honor and his shame, brought 
oqt in clear and prominent relief. It is 
this uniform expansion of the real, this 
contemplating human passions' as through 
a magnifying medium, that awakens our 
sympathies in all their fulness, and fills 
us. with an intensified consciousness of 
life. 

Here, then, we make a grand distinction; 
we discriminate between the actual and 
the possible, between what is and what 
might 6e, without overrating the capabili- 
ties of nature. The portraiture of one 
' who had been reared in the midst of luxury 
and dissipation, might exhibit only a de- 
praved and heartless sensualist, or at least 
an insignificant sum in the sun of society. 
But place him amid the fearful, soul-stir- 
ring scenery, of the battle-field, or some 
other situation which would evolve the 
nobler elements of his humanity, and it is 
not Impossible that he should appear be- 
fore us in the character of a hero or a 
philanthropist. Here the consistency of 
nature is not violated. But represent him 
as transforming himself into a lion, an 
elephant, or an improbable shadow, as 
controlling the elements of nature, or sub- 
jecting to his service the inhabitants of the 
invisible worlcf, and we at once reject the 
fiction as equally unnatural and unreason- 
able. This remark, however, does not apply 
to poetry, for the supernatural agencies 
employed in some of the finest efforts of 
poetical genius are well known to consti- 
tute not the least notable of their excel- 
lences, and those who are familiar with 
"The Tempest," "Midsummer Night's 
Dream," or any of the great national epics 
from the siege of Troy to the age of Mil- 
ton, need not be reminded of the fact. 

We conclude, then, that the grand pur- 
pose of the statuary and pictorial arts con- 
sists in developing the possible in man 



and nature as material forms, combining 
only so much of the spiritual element as 
may be expressed by fixed and permanent 
figures. The ultimate purpose of the 
novelesque and dramatic arts consists in 
evolving the possible in man as a moral 
and dynamical intelligence, (if we may so 
express it,) viewed under certain modify- 
ing conditions, arising from his relations 
to society. It does not seek, or rather is 
not bound to copy his actual manifestation 
as a reality, for this is properly the work of 
history and biography. But art, we must 
remember, is the "child of freedom," die 
Tochter der Freiheit, and will not be 
trammeled in the enjoyment of her pre- 
rogative. 

Let us now enquire what limitation the 
artist is expected to observe. Between 
reality and possibility extends the domain 
of natural truth ; what hovers beyond, and 
much that lies within it, is interdicted to 
the artist who would Inove our deepest 
sympathies, and fill us with a sober, ra- 
tional enjoyment. The past alone may 
pass beyond these limits; he may bid de- 
fiance to the law of gravitation, as well as to 
the conventionalities of civilized life; he 
may select his theme wherever the uni- 
verse extends its "void immense," where 
ever human passion, in its freest ecstasies, 
reveals in man the glory of a divinity, or 
the deformity of a fiend. But the noveliet 
is the artist of society. He seeks to inter- 
est us, not by arbitrary hypotheses, of im- 
probable or impossible existence, as in 
poetry, but by rational representations of 
social life as we observe or know it to ex- 
ist. He brings his subject nearer to our 
sympathies and comprehension, and deals 
with human destiny not as a general ab- 
stract conception, but as a living concrete 
reality, more or less affected by certain 
other realities — the usages and maxims of 
society. His characters are people with 
the same instincts and capacities, the same 
sentiments and prejudices as our own ; 
moving in the same atmosphere, and sub- 
ject to the same accidents and influences 
and conditions of existence as ourselves — 
except that these belong here exclusively 
to the artist, who is at liberty, and, indeed, 
in duty bound, to invent such situations 
and relations as, without being inconsis- 
tent with the possibilities of real life, yet 
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serve to throw out in stronger relief the 
virtues and the vices, the sorrows q.nd the 
pleasures in which we have all, to a great- 
er or less extent, participated. Sir Walter 
Scott was singularly fortunate in selecting 
the time and place for the exhibition of 
his hero, Waverly. We see him first in the 
elegant ease of his-quiet English home, so 
circumstanced that we might look upon 
him almost in the light of familiar ac- 
quaintanceship. And when we are in- 
vited to accompany him to scenes as ro- 
mantic as the most sentimental could de- 
sire, we find them so tempered to a ration- 
al consistency, that without losing the es- 
sential charm of their character, they come 
upon us with all the gracefulness of some 
pleasing adventure of our own. 

The duties and proprieties of enlight 
ened social intercouise are, in general, the 
rule ana" measure of the novelistic art. 
Not that the author is required, like the 
older French tragedians, (as we once be 
fore observed,) to sacrifice all genuine pas 
sion and emotion to a false and fatal notion 
of decorum, 'for this would be denying the 
primary attributes of art. Fatnam tequert^ 
in its fullest meaning, expresses the true 
idea of his calling. All social convention- 
alisms, whether of character or manners, 
aresubject to his requisition, but he must 
be governed by a certain respect for the 
sentiments of his readers, so as not to of- 
fend them by coarse and sickening de- 
scriptions. A hero or a heroine, in a se- 
rious story of modern society, who exhib- 
ited the native propensities and manners 
of an Esquimaux or Hottentot, might in- 
deed be regarded as. a novelty, but we 
should be very strongly tempted to believe 
that the author had utterly mistaken his 
vocation. Thus, even the possible in na- 
ture is not always entitled to a place in 
the field of artistic representation, because 
it is not always compatible with the re- 
finement of .prevailing sentiments.. And 
here the author must be guided by his own 
good taste. 

But real life itself is not uniformly sy- 
nonymous with the idea of nature. We 
find much therein which the Germans 
call " unnatur," resulting from a false and 
defective education, which sadly perverts 
and deforms humanity, and is no part of 
its legitimate development. People who 



are described as artificial, eccentric, 
fected, etc., are common both in real 
and novels, but the veivy words which 
apply to them will be found to contain 
idea exactly opposite to that of nati 
ness. 

Notwithstanding, however, all the rul 
and principles which may- be laid dov 
for the guidance of the artist, we cane 
ignore the fact that the human mind c 
lights in what is strange ; and by this x 
menn, what exceeds the limit of its o\: 
experience. "Fiction," says Lord Bacc 
" strongly shows that a greater variety 
things, a more perfect order, a more 
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tiful variety, than can anywhere be found 
nature, is pleasing to the minds. Hen let 
and heroines who see and feel and act 
actly what we ourselves do, cannot poi 

bly excite our interest, because we s< >efc 

their society, so to speak, in order to has^i»* e 
our thoughts, our feelings and percepti^^^ 8 
stimulated, deepened and extended." 

Regarding the foregoing observations a f 

correct in theory, We propose to examrr= ,ne 
from this standpoint some of the fores^ 3 * 11 
works of fiction which have been repi 
lished in this country since the outbreak 
the war, and which we presume are n 
familiar to our readers. 

The startling impossibilities of r-~ **Jj 
Strange Story, the singular caprices a^^^* 
infelicities ^of Mr. Collins' last novel, ^^ ^7* 
unwomanly destiny which Miss Bradc^-- 3 * . 
dispenses to her heroines, the purity, 6^^^*. 
gance, and beautiful simplicity of OctaM^ m 
Feuillet, and the bold, refreshing originas 
ty of Victor Hugo, are worthy the spec 
consideration of those who own an inter* 
in the affairs of light literature. 

The Strange Story, so essentially difl£" * - ""V 
ent as it is from every other work of ^ 
distinguished author, seems like the sple^^^^" 
did freak of an imperial intellect sportii^^^* 
in the consciousness of its. superior nob^^^^" 
ness and power. It exhibits neither t^-^ 
reckless profligacy and romantic «en^^ " 
mentalism of his earlier performances, n^^ r 
the calm, contemplative spirit of his Imt^ 1 
works. It is less a novel than a seienthf^ 
treatise ; it is less a representation of so- 
cial life than the demonstration of a philo- 
sophical theorem, and we finish reading it 
with a sentiment very near akin to th^t of 
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Hamlet, when he made that oft repeated being thrown in the presence of the " mys 



observation to Horatio. 

•Rousseau somewhere tells us that we 
are not authorized to pronounce any phe- 
nomenon a miracle, simply because we do 
not understand the cause and principle of 
it* being, or because it varies from the 
line of our'common experience. This, we 
know, was uttered in contradiction of the 
miraculous events recorded in the sacred 
Scriptures, as examples of the direct exer- 
cise of Divine power. But Bnlwer, with 
a loftier purpose, and aiming a vigorous 
blow at the skeptical rationalism of the 
age, teaches that there are .mysterious and 
inexplicable phenomena in nature, and by 
easy inference in the records of Divine 
revelation, which are none the less true by 
reason of their being incomprehensible. 
He further exposes, in the history of Allan 
Fen wick, the sh/illow foundation, as well 
as the incidental perplexities of that self- 
sufficient unbelief, which, claiming to set- 
tle all questions by the tests of science 
'would summarily expunge from the cata 
logue of facts whatever was found to be 
irreconcilable with established scientific 
laws. 

Allan Fenwick may be regarded as the 
representative of this particular kind of 
Skepticism, inasmuch as he seeks to re- 
dace all phem mena to certain principles, 
and contemptuously rejects whatever can- 
not be brought within the scope of logical 
demonstration. He therefore denies the 
•acred authority of the Bible, and particu- 
larly the doctrine of spiritual immortality 
*-of life beyond the grave. His conver- 
sion from this state of unbelief to a more 
liberal and less arrogant habit of judgment, 
seems to be the paramount object of the 
story, and is obviously foreshadowed in 
the dying words of Dr. Lloyds, 

Tbis result is effectuated indirectly by 
the agency of that daring hypothesis, that 
Wonderful impossibility, that open and de- 
fiant contradiction of all the known ele- 
ments of scientific truth — embodied in the 
character of Margrave. In order, there- 
fore, that the mysterious attributes of this 
singular being should be brought more 
particularly under the observation of Fen- 
frtfck, he is made to fall in love with 
I&Ken Ashleigh, .who toon afterwards. 



tical Fascinator," developes that unac- 
countable sympathy, which gives him so 
formidable an influence over her destiny, 
and excites so deeply the interest and 
anxiety of Fenwick. 

Here we have Skepticism, Mystery, 
Love; and from these the fourth term of 
the proposition — Faith — is eliminated in 
the. sequel of the story. Margrave is a 
mystery; equally so is the Sein-Lreca; but 
deep and inexplicable as they are, they 
are brought to bear on Fenwick's mind in 
such a manner that he cannot possibly ig- 
nore them. They are facts of which he 
has the evidence of his senses, and he can 
no more deny than he can comprehend 
them. And because his love, his happi- 
ness, are deeply and dangerously involved 
in them, he is compelled, by the all-con' 
trolling passion, to recognize them in all the 
terror of their truthfulness, and thus to 
study, with increasing application and so- 
licitude, what he would otherwise have 
overlooked with feelings of indifference or 
scorn. So that at last he acknowledges 
the power of the Infinite, after the impres- 
sive teachings of a long and painful expe- 
rience, and humbles himself to the admis- 
sion that there are mysterious truths, and 
among them the immortality of the soul, 
which, being beneficently veiled from our 
comprehension, by Omniscient Wisdom, 
can never be penetrated by the subtlest 
analyses and the most refined abstraction 
that the mind of man is capable of mak- 
ing. Margrave, we think, is merely the 
symbol of mystery, or rather of occult 
truth. Dr. Faber's special office seems to 
consist in reconciling these mysterious 
phenomena with scientific truth so far as 
they are susceptible of such elucidation. 
Mrs. Col. Poynts, and the other dramatis 
per tones, are introduced apparently with 
tue view of sobering down with the sem- 
blance uf reality, the otherwise exagge- 
rated aspect of the story; and though 
only of secondary importance to the main 
design, they are all distinguished by the 
compact and symmetrical mould of Bol- 

wer's genius. 

With this imperfect and doubtless un- 
satisfactory notice, and without attempt- 
ing to penetrate the mysteries of mesmer- 
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8m, electro-biology, clairvoyance, or what-, 
ever it may be which constitutes the 
strangeness of the story, we pass on to the 
consideration of Mr. Wilkie Collins* last 
novel. We deem it proper to remark that 
the grouping of authors here presented, is 
due entirely to the circumstance that their 
w.orks happened to appear among us at 
the same time, and not to any fancied sim- 
ilarity or equality of character or merit. 
And first, then, Mr. Collins strikes us as 
being guilty of a grievous fault: the fault 
of being elaborately loathesome and dis- 
gusting; in a word, he has very bad taste. 
Moreover, his fondness for strange and 
startling fancies, for' results which could 
not be deduced by any process of reason- 
ing from any previous examples of human 
character and conduct, has led him not in- 
deed beyond the range of possibility, but 
certainly beyond the limits of reasonable 
probability. 

"No Name " is unquestionably a work 
of considerable interest, but it fails, we 
think, most signally, in awakening the 
•ympathy of the reader. For sympathy 
and interest express two very different 
ideas, and it is the combination of them 
that realizes the highest purpose of the 
art.* We are, indeed, amused and enter- 
tained in witnessing the ingenious schemes 
and counter-schemes of Capt. Wragge and 
Mrs. Lecount, but we ca/inot sympathize 
with them, because we do not feel that we 
could ever be actuated by the same prin- 
ciples and motives. Magdalen Vanstone 
has doubtless disappointed many readers 
though she seems to be a tolerably fair 
specimen of what Mr. Collins can accom- 
plish in the way of character-painting, 
There was at first a singular fascination in 
her portraiture ; a beauty and a freshness 
xarely met with in her wonderful exube- 
rance of vitality, in her sudden vicissi- 
tudes of do^e-like gentleness and wild im- 
petuosity, of rapturous exhilaration and 
almost mournful earnestness, of womanly 
dignity and childlike simplicity — a bril- 
liant, startling antithesis, an exquisite en- 
igma, whose solution we eagerly awaited, 
that we might comprehend it in the unity 
and fullness of its meaning. But its mean- 
jag turned out nothing, after all. In the 
first place, we were disappointed in find- 
ing her alrer.dy in love with that detesta- 
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ble milksop, who so obediently verifier*- «-»a 
the evil predictions of his pbilosophica-^c^ sal 
parent. We would greatly have pre ferret:* '■ »fl& 
witnessing the first effects -of the grander Mtzm&s 
passion en a nature so a marvellousl y M ^U 
wrought " as hers, but this we were de^^ ^de- 
nied. And even this might have been'tolX <z:» it- 
erated, had it been the only blunder. Bu-»r-»^at 
when she sternly and inexorably dedicate: ^3» JBes 
herself to the unworthy purpose of recov-^P v ^V-. 
ering, at any sacrifice, the wealth of whicK" ^^ -Cn 
she had been cheated, while manifesting s ^S * 
comparative indifference to the unfortu«"-» ^lu- 
nate circumstances of his birth; when w» 
see hex deliberately laying aside the soflfc 
and winning qualities of womanhood, ano 
assuming the severe, ungenial spirit of » 
confirmed enthusiast; when we see her, a^ 
the critical moment, yielding to her fata-^ 
passion, and consenting to the friendship 
an£ familiarity of an acknowledged viW M "d- 
lain, and the loathesome cAature which h» m^^a 
called his wife; and lastly, when «h» ^T^ha 
crowns her unnatural folly by marrying} *r«ng 
that* pitiable, sickly, half-witted manikinar^- 
Noel Vanstone, we must needs confess 
that neither her motives, nor the occasion* 
al glimpses which she gives us of a genes 
rous womanly heart, can in the leasa 
degree explain, or justify, this monstn 
inconsistency, this flagrant outrage againfl* -»- Jllrt ' 
the spirit of social decorum, and we ha»-^^ J ** 
almost said against the rule of natural potv ^^^oa- 
sibility itself. Nora is simply a uegativew ~*^~ ¥ *» 
presenting only a passive contrast to th-«-^ »■• 
stronger. minded heroine. As to Fran i 
Clare, we can only regret, in the language 
of Faulconbridge — 

" That there should be 
In such a love so vile a lout as he. 1 ' 



r-^nk 



We forbear, for want of space, fronar 
noticing the other characters. Mr. Collin?-* 
doubtless has genius, but it is not by suctf 
abrupt and anomalous exhibitions as t.hesa 
that he can expect to do it justice. How, 
ever, we look forward with much interesr 
to his future works, with the expectatipi 
of finding them more in keeping with 
vast abilities of the author. . — 

That Miss Braddon write's a very enters 
taining story, all are, doubtless, willing to*- 
admit : and in addition to this, merit, she? 
employs a style which for purity and grace- 
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itilness, is scarcely surpassed by tbat of ■ talent observable in the ordinary fiction* 
Yielding or of Smollet. Her conception ol J of the day. 
female destiny, however, is not an original | 
>ne, and seems embraced in the single 



>dea of suffering. There is much, though, 
in her development of this idea, to call 



It is difficult, on leading the <( Romance 
of a Poor Young Man," to determine whe- 
ther Octave Feuillet is more of novelist 



- « ... . ... , than poet. With a heart made up of the 

forth a very high order of artistic talent, « , .» ... . ,. ^ 

* J most refined sensibilities, a fancy of won- 



and to inspire us with a deep and sympa- 
thetic interest. Her heroines have all the 
delicacy of feeling and purity of motive, 
as well as the pardonable infirmities which 
we usually ascribed to woman. Aurora 
Floyd, notwithstanding her ignoble mater- 
nity, for which, by the way, we can dis- 
cover no reasonable necessity whatever, is 
a very interesting personage, and we feel 
a positive gratification rather than a senti- 
ment of compassion in witnessing the ter- 
rible retribution which her youthful error 
ultimately brought upon her. Talbot Bui- 
Strode, who illustrates an idea of manhood 
peculiar to a certain class of ladies, only 
acted towards Aurora as every other sen- 
sible man would have done under similar 
circumstances, and we rather approve his 
choice of the young lady with pink eye- 
lids, who usurped the sovereignty which 
the redoubtable Flora had established over 
bis affections. John Mellish, that good. 



lerful fertility and delicacy, a fine morality 
and a chivalrous- sentiment of honor, he 
diffuses over his narrative an atmosphere 

»f romantic elegance, simplicity and fresh- 
ness, which are equalled only by the noble 
cast of his impersonations, and the skilful 
management by which he moves and 
keeps alive our interest. It may be a mere 
Jancy, but there seems to be so decided a 
resemblance between the hero oi this sto- 

y and Victor Hugo's Marius, that we 
might almost suppose them to have origin- 
ated in the same imagination. Tbe manly, 
dignified fortitude with which Maximilian 
met and endured the sad misfortunes which 
came so suddenly upon himj his miserable 
destitution, his tender devotion to his little 
sister, and their painfully interesting inter- 
views, the scrupulous propriety arid mo- 
desty of his deportment while employed 
in the household of Mde Laroque, the 



A ' gradual, and irresistible growth of his love 

fat, even-tempered simpleton, is another - ». .. . . , . 

. • / '. ' " for Marguerite, their excursions to the wa- 

terfall, the adventure in the ruined castle, 
bis pride, his despair; in a word, every 
Scene and incident recorded in the narra- 
tive, is so exquisitely painted, that we 
recognize in them all, the magic touches 
Of a master hand. The rare and fascina- 
ting character of Marguerite, is not inferior 
to the finest of Sir Waiter Scott's imper- 



purely feminine concepiion, realizing the 
tree idea of a lover and a husband — who 
should sacrifice everything in deference to 
the Woman ho professes to adore. Indeed, 
we suspect from the evident gusto and 
complacency with which this agreeable 
authoress dwells upon his silly words and 
actions, that she is only inculcating somo 



favorite notions of her own. " Darrell' 8 onations, and the perfect naturalness of 



Markham," is a story of the same genera] 
cast, though we observes a sort of antipo 
dal contrast between the uxorious Mellish 
aad the cold hearted, tyrannical Captain 
Pake. Millicent is quite distinct in char- 
acter from Aurora Floyd, and is, we think, 
a iar more loveable and womanly imper 
Sanation. Markham is a revised edition 
4ft Bulstrode, and is obviously improved by 
the revision. We have not space for a full 
critical analysis of these works, and must 
therefore, leave a great deal that is worthy 1 
of remark, unnoticed. Altogether, these 
books are very readable ones, and evince 
muoh more than the average amount of 



Mdlle. de Porhoet is as pleasing in itself 
as it is gracefully subservient to the happy 
issue of the plot. M. Laubepin, M. Be- 
vallan, Mde. Laroque, Helouin, and the 
other characters, have all the spirited in; 
dividuality and completeness of real per- 
sonages, while their mutual relations, 
constantly varying but never wanting in 
interest, attest the elevated dramatic spirit, 
and expression of the author. Indeed, if 
we may judge of M. Feuillet from this 
little story, we cannot conclude otherwise 
than that he is one of the most genial and 
delightful authors of the age, notwithstand- 
ing he is presented to us in a language not 
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his own, and we sincerely hope that we > that must command our deepest love and 



shall have frequent occasion hereafter to 
call attention tu the productions of his 
genius. 

And now we come to Victor Hugo, who 
combines in his single personality, the 
diverse characteristics of novelist, historian 
and political philosopher. But ir is only 
in the first of these three different aspects 
that we propose to estimate his merits and 
that, too, with a degree of bievity which 
we would reluctantly consent to, had not 
this pleasing duty been already satisfied. 
We must be permitted, nevertheless, to 
offer another tribute to the singular beau- 
ties of this remarkable performance. If 
Dumas, by his somewhat fanciful interpre- 
tation • of Victor Hugo's name, incurred 
the sneers of certain English critics ten 
years ago, he now stands fully vindicated 
by the last performance of this gifted au- 
thor. His powerful illustration of the 
tyranny of social usages and maxims, of 
the antagonism of society and nature, of 
opinion and truth, his masterly represen- 
tations of the human heart, in its most 
touching or revolting aspects, of conscience 
in the sublimest manifestations of its 
power, or in the mournful degradation of 
its weakness, the dramatic vividness of 
his scenery ; his depth and delicacy of 
feeling, and the irresistible effect of his 
antithetical collocations of good and evil, 
of innocence and guilt, of purity and de- 
pravity, all are monuments at once of his 
elevated humanity and the massive great- 
ness of his genius. We linger at the very 
•ntrance of the narrative, to contemplate 
the m noble virtues of Monsier Charles de 
Bienvenu, fir there is an atmosphere of 
holiness about this generous, kind-hearted 
Bishop, that makes him savor more of 
heaven than earth. His faithful rendering 
unto God the things that are God's, while 
scrupulously fulfilling his duties to man- 
kind ; his earnest, active sympathy with 
the wants and sufferings of humanity, and 
the zeal, humility and self-forgetfult*ess 
with which he gave his own worldly and 
spiritual means to their relief are qualities 



Hugo, in old German, signifies spirituous, 
breath, sou/, spirit ; coupling the name of 
.Tictor, we have <; victorious mind," " tri- 
umphant soul," " conquering spirit," 



veneration. But more than this, he was a 
hero of the loftiest stamp. The perilous 
journey which he voluntarily undertook 
from Chastelar tnthe little shepherd-parish 
beyond the mountains, beautifully illus- 
trates that trustful courage, or rather, that 
courageous resignation to the will of Pro- 
vidence, with which the sense of duty so 
thoroughly inspires some men, that fear 
and danger seem but words of blasphemy. 
The conception and artistic treatment of 
this, and indeed of all the other charac- 
ters, are unquestionably of the highest 
order. The Bishop's kindness to the un- 
happy, self-despised criminal, when scorn- 
ed and rejected wherever he sought for 
pity, and struggling with a fierce and tor- 
turing despair, he repaired with doubt and 
hesitation to the dwelling of his subsequent 
benefactor, vividly contrasts the simple, 
heartfelt philanthropy of this godly man, 
with the harshness and injustice of those 
social maxims which, so often wanting in 
the spirit of charity, deny what heaven 
itself delights to grant, forgiveness and 
redemption to the penitent. 

The reformation wrought by the purify- 
ing influences of the Bishop's virtues, in 
the character of Jean Valjeah j his ulti- 
mate elevation to a position of usefulness 
and power, in which he seems to have 
inherited the noble spirit of his benefactor j 
his lamentable downfall, consecrated by 
the sublime self-devotion with which he 
voluntarily yielded himself to the. sacrifice, 
his subsequent adventures, the sad history 
of Fantine, the stern, conscientious and 
inexorable Javert, the cunning and perfi- 
dious Thenardiers, the gentle, though man- 
ly character of Manus. the kind, eccentric 
M. Gillenormand, the feminine sweetness 
and purity of Cosette, so far as we are yet 
acquainted with her, the jealous affection 
with which her aged guardian dotes upon 
her — and a thousand scenes and incidents 
and sentiments come crowding so closely 
on us, that we are prevented by want of 
space from indulging, for the present, in 
more than a passing glance at them. In* 
deed, a volume of commentaries might be 
written on them. We will only add, for 
the benefit of those who have been deter* 
red from reading the work, by the abstract 
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oreasonitkgs and historical allusions, so 
thickly interspersed throughout the narra- 
tive, that the story is in fact distinct and 
■separate fiom them, constituting a perfect 
^nity in itself. 

There is much more that we would like 
to say of this work,*,but we shall reserve 
(he agreeable task for some Atture papers 
in which we propose to review, with 
greater fullness of detail, several other 
•fictions which are here omitted* 



THE WEDDING DAY. 

The bridal is over, the joy-bells have ceas- 
ed, 

The cup of kind wishes has pass'd at the 
least, 

The friends of the bride and the bride- 
groom retire, 

And leave them alone with their mother 
and sire. 

-Not a word do they speak, though the time 

hurries by ; 
They breathe not a blessing, they have not 

a sigh-; 
Ere the sun, just at noon, slants a shadow, 

they part, 
And "tick, tick," goes the clock, like a 

throb of the heart. 

With closed lids sits the mother; the shade 

of *■ smile 
Flits over he-r lips 5 and intently the while 
The eyes of the bride on the woodbine 

branch rest, 
As its waving keeps time to the pulse in 

her breast. 

A sweet pain thrills the breast of the hus- 
band ; he knows 

How much to the maid who has bless'd 
him he owes $ 

To and fro walks the father, and hums a 
glad strain, 

Which stops short, like a wave that seeks 
ocean again. 

Then he strides to the window and prates 

of the weather ; — 
•"Why the day seems quite Wythe* to have 

join'd ye together, 



But I know on long journeys what harass 

one feels, 
Fill the glass ere you start/— hush ! lU 3 

sound of the wheels !" 

Then bow'd by the grief she ne longer 

could smother, 
With clasp'd Iwmds sank the child at the 

knees of her mother ; 
While the buds in her tresses are bathed 

in a shower 
More holy than e'er -gemm'd the cups of \i 

flower. 

Oies the father, ** No folly! tears could nc: 
flow faster 

If the joys of the day were a ratal disa?- 
ter ;" 

But even as he spoke, his accents were 
trembling, 

Kind heart, he was but little skill'd in dis- 
sembling. 

"She flew to his arms, extended they caught 
her ; 

Sne clings to his bosom, " My darling, n.y 
daughter, 

My jewel, my bird, my. sweet fount undefin- 
ed !"— 

Then quiver'd his lips, and he wept like £ 
child. 

He turns to the bridegroom, "My rose, 
which for years 

I have foster'd with smiles, and watered 
with tears, 

I transplant from its soil ; & tlune should 
it thrive, 

*Tis the sunshin-e of love that must keep- 
it alive. 

;< To consecrate, honour, and sweeten th/ 

life, 
I give thee, I give thee, the faith of a wife ; 
Thou shah cherish and shield her in good 

and in ill;'' 
She springe to her husband, t: My father, he 

will!" 
An adieu, an embrace! the door oper.:;, 

they're gone ! 
To the new world before them their steeds 

hurry on : — 
All the blessings that parents caa pray fcr^ 

attend them, 
And His love who is more th&a a p&rect 

befriend them I 
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A SECRET. 

A TALK FROM TUB FRXSC3. 

Nathalie de Hauteyille was twonty-two 
years of age, and for three years had been 
a widow. Nathalie was one of the pretti- 
est women in Faris — a lively brunette, 
whose large black eyes had an indefinable 
charm. Hers was one of those delicious 
frees In which is found at the same time 
the vivacity of an Italian, the burning soul 
of a Spaniard, and the grace of a French- 
woman, — those delicate and intellectual 
features which please still more by their 
expression than their regularity. Married 
at eighteen to a man nearly three times her 
own age, Nathalie only thought of her 
dresses, her wedding presents, carrying 
bouquets of orange flowers, and being 
called madnnif. 

M. de Hauteville was rich, and loaded 
Lis wife with gifts. Oncyear slipped away 
in the midst of balls and pleasure. Sud- 
denly, after an illness of a few days, M. de 
Hauteville died, and left Nathalie a widow, 
who only wept for him as a friend and as 
,a protector. But at eighteen grief quickly 
passes, the heart is still fresh for senti- 
ments and illusions. 

Madame de Hauteville was sought after 
and invited everywhere j she was calcula- 
ted, by her fortune, by her position in life, to 
be the ornament of society. However Na 
thalie felt she was too young to live with- 
out a mentor, to go alone into those brilli- 
ant reunions where she was so much ad- 
mired. She intreated her uncle M. d'Ab- 
laincourt to come and live with her. 

M. d'Ablaincourt was an old bachelor j 
he had never in his life had but one pas- 
sion, and the object was himself. He 
L ved himself above everything ; and if by 
chance he had ever loved another it was 
because in all probabilty this other had 
contributed to his own advantage. He was 
a profound egotist, but a well-bred one, 
ever having the semblance of only accord- 
ing with the withes of others, and in ful- 
filling his own desires seemed but to eare 
• for others. He loved comfort, and all the 
little refinements which luxury knows how 
to invest. Such was M. d'Ablaincourt, who 
had consented to live with his niece, be* 



cause he knew that Nathalie, who war 
amiable, and good, and though careless, 
would overwhelm him with little atten- 
tions. 

M. d'Ablaincourt accompanied his niece- 
into the world, because he still enjoyed it. 
However, when they were invited to a 
house where be thought he should not en- 
joy himself, the old bachelor turned to hi* 
niece and said, " ] fear you will not enjoy 
this soiree ; there will be no pretty dresses^ 
they will do nothing but pfay. I am very- 
ready to conduct you thither: you know 1 
do all you wish ; but still I fear you will 
get weary there." And Nathalie, w.ho had 
every confidence in her uncle, and allowed 
herself to be persuaded, never failed to 
reply, " You are right, I think we shall ido 
better to stay at home.'' 

It was thus in everything. M. d'Ablain- 
court was a gourmand, and without wish' 
ing it to appear, had said to hi 3 niece, "My 
dear friend, you know I am not a gour- 
mand ; I do not care how the table is fur* 
nished,and am always satisfied with wha3 
is given me. But your cook puts too much 
salt in every thing ; it is very unhealthy 
for a young woman, and then she does not 
serve her dishes with elegance or care, 
that annoys me on your account, as you 
give many dinnerparties. Latterly, when 
you had ten to dinner, the spinnage was- 
badly dressed. What do you suppose will 
be said of your house when such negli- 
gence is seen ? They will say, Madame 
de Hauteville does not know how to man- 
age her servants. That will do you much 
harm, and there are some persons who no- 
tice everything." 

" That is very true, dear uncle; will you 
then be good enough to find me a cook ? 
How happy am I to have you near mo, to 
superintend the thousand little details- 
which escape me !" 

" Keep yourself easy, I will attend to* 
everything." 

Nathalie embraced M. d'Ablaincourt, 
and the cook who did not dress the spin- 
nage well was dismissed, and one engaged 
who made dainty friandises, which the dear 
uncle very much liked. 

Another time some alteration was neces- 
sary in the garden ; for example, cutting 
the trees which were before the old beche- 
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C^r's window, because the thick shade | 
snade it damp, which might be dangerous 
•to. Nathalie; or it was the elegant caieche 
to be replaced by a landau, which was 
much easier for a young woman. And 
thus it was that M.d'Ablaincourt occupied 
himself in seeking the comfort of his 
niece. 

9 Nathalie was* coquette*, accustomed to 
ciptivate, to charm, %o seduce; she* smi- 
lingly listened to the numerous declara- 
tions which were addressed to her, and 
sent to her uncle all those who aspired to 
her hand, saying to them, " Before giving 
you any hope, I must know if you please 
M. d'Ablaincourt." Very likely Nathalie 
would have replied in a different strain, if 
she had had any preference; but she liked 
to please and still retain her liberty. 

On his side, the old bachelor, who was 
master in his niece's house, did not wish 
her to marry again. A nephew might be 
less submissive, less careful for him than 
Nathalie. This was why M. d'Ablain- 
court never failed to discover some grave 
fault in all those who aspired to the hand 
cf the pretty widow. This one was of a 
character too grave, too serious for Na- 
thalie ; that one was addicted to play, and 
it was to be. feared that this passion would 
some day lead him to commit great folly; 
another had had a series of gallant adven- 
tures; indeed, each of the lovers was po- 
litely conducted out of the house by the 
dear uncle, wh[p, in this as in other cases, 
only seen\ed to have the happiness of his 
niece in view. Besides his egotism and 
gourmaudism, tire dear uncle had had for 
several years another passion, it was for 
tric-trac. This .game much amused him ; 
he preferred it to all others; to play at tric- 
trac was the greatest pastime of M. d'Ab- 
laincourt. Unfortunately it is not common ; 
ladies do not like it in the drawing-room, 
because it makes no small noise, and the 
young men prefer bouillolteor ecarte ; thus 
M. d'Ablaincourt rarely found an opportu- 
nity to play his favourite game. When by 
chance any of the people who visited his 
niece knew how to play at trictrac, he 
seized them for the evening, they had no 
chance of escape. Bat no one ever cared 
to play at trie trac while visiting the pretty 



widow. M. d'Ablaincourt often sighed a 
long time for a partner at tric-trac. 

To please her uncle Nathalie tried to 
learn. The young niece could not accom- 
plish it; she was too giddy, too careless to 
give the necessary attention. The dear 
uncle scolded her. Nathalie threw it aside, 
exclaiming, "Decidedly, my dear uncle, I, 
shall never understand that game!" 

il So much the worse," replied M. d'Ab- . 
laincourt; ''for it would have given you 
much amusement, and I only wished to 
teach it you in order to add to your plea- 
sures." 

Things were in this state when, at a 
brilliant soiree where Nathalie won every 
heart by her grace, her attractions, and fin- 
ished toilette, they announced M. d'Agre- 
mont, captain in the navy. Nathalie ex- 
pected to see a rou-gh old sailor, very stern, 
having at least one wooden leg, and one 
•ye covered with a black bandage. To 
her great astonishment she saw a man 
enter, at the furthest not rrore than thirty 
years of age, a good figure, whose height 
and martial appearance in no way depri- 
ved him of elegance, and who had neither 
lo&t a leg nor an eye. 

Armand d'Agremont entered the service 
very early, and dearly loving a sailor's 
life, he became,, though very young, a eap- 
tain. Inheriting riches, he further aug- 
mented his fortune. However, he was 
now thirty years of age ; for fifteen years 
he had traversed the sea, and he sometimes 
felt a desire to lead a more tranquil life. 

He was advised to marry, but till now 
Captain d'Agremont had only laughed at 
love, which he regarded as a silly passion 
unworthy a sailor. 

The sight of Nathalie changed all the 
sentiments of the captain; a sudden revo 
lution was worked within him. He saw 
the young widow dancing, and could look 
at nothing else. 

He followed all the movements of Ma- 
dame 1 de Haute ville, whose light and grace- 
ful dancing eclipsed all others. At length 
M. d'Agremont said to some one near him, 
" Who, then, is that pretty woman dancing 
with such grace ?" 

" It is Madame de Hauteville, a young 
widow ; you admire her, do you not, can- 
tain V 1 
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"Oh, yes! I think her enchanting !" \ 
"She has as much wit as beauty ; invite 
her to dance, you can then talk to her, end 
judge for yourself." 

" I invite her to dance ! I do not dance." 
" Ah 1 what a pity !' 
For the first time in his life Armand re- 
gretted not knowing how to dance ; he 
stood near the pretty woman, and sought 
a pretext to commence a conversation j 
but when he thought he had found one, 
*ome young cavalier would take Nathalie 
by the hand and lead her to a quadrille. 

M. d'Agremont bit his lips, and was 
obliged to be content to admire the charm 
ing dancer. 

Thus the evening passed. The captain 
dared not speak to Madame de Hauteville, 
but he did not lose sigh*, of her for an in- 
btant. 

Nathalie perceived the captain's con 
duct. Women soon see the effect they 
produce, though they will not appear to do 
so. In speaking of M. d'Agremont some 
one had said, "He pays little attention to 
women, and has never been heard to com- 
pliment one ;" and Nathalie said to herself, 
* 4 It would amuse me vastly to hear him 
make love to me." 

D'Agremont, who, before seeing Natha- 
lie, went very little into company, now 
never failed to go where he hoped to find 
the pretty widow. He found means to 
speak to her, and made great efforts to 
please. This charfge in the captain was 
remarked, and also his attentions to Na- 
thalie. It was said to him, " Take care, 
do not fall in love with Mme. de Haute- 
ville ; she is a coquette; she will amuse 
herself with your passion, and laugh at 
your sighs. 1 ' And afterwards to Nathalie, 
"The captain is quite an original — a bear, 
with all the faults of a sailor; he if pas- 
sionate, he smokes, he swears ; you will 
never be able to make him amiable." 

Notwithstanding these charitable warn- 
ings, whieh were perhaps only caused by 
jealousy and envy, the coquette and the 
sailor were very happ/ to be together, and 
when d'Agremont let an expression escape 
him too sailor-like, Nathalie looked at him, 
made a little movement with her eyebrows, 
then' the captain quickly stopped, stam- 
mered, and dared not finish, so much did 



he fear to see her pretty face assume an 
expression of severity. 

Lot no one be astonished at this change 
in the captain ; love alters all characters*, 
and werks miracles; have we not a thous- 
and proofs from Samson, the destroyer of 
the Philistines, to M. Corydau, the tyrant 
of the opera comique. 

The niece's new conquest reached thv 
ears of her uncle. M. d'Ablaiircourt thiuglft 
little of it. presuming it would be with thio 
supplicant as with others, and that it would 
be easy to banish him. 

However, the reports became more fre- 
quent, and w.hen one day Nathalie told 
her uncle the captain was coming to see 
her, the old bachelor was almost in a pas- 
sion, and said to his niece, — " You have 
not done well, Nathalie, you act too much 
without my advice. They say Captain 
d'Agremont is rude, rough, quarrelsome. 
I never see him but behind your chair, and 
he line not even asked after my health ; it 
is not nocessary for him to visit you. It i.* 
for yonr good I speak, my niece, you are 
too giddy/' 

Nathalie, fearing she had acted in con 
sidera^ely, was about to tell the captam 
her soiree would not take place, but her 
uncle did not require that, he merely wish- 
ed to prevent his coming too often. But 
what causes our resolutions — ah, the mo»? 
important events in our life ? Often some 
trifle, which chance throws across our path. 
Here it was the game of trictrac which 
eaiided the charming Nathalie to become 
Madame d'Agremont. 

The captain played well at trie-true. 
Some words escaped him to this effect. 
Immediately M. d'Ablaincourt proposed a 
game, whieh d'Agremont accepted, and it 
continued nearly all the evening, because 
the sailor understood that he must be agree- 
able to Nathalie's uncle. 

When all had gone, the pretty widow 
complained of the captain, whom she had 
not found gallant, and who was not at all 
occupied with her. "You are right, my 
uncle,'' said she, with regret, "the sailors 
arc not at all amiable, and I was wrong to 
invite M. d'Agremont here." 

u On the contrary, my niece," replied 
the old bachelor, "this said captain is very 
polite, very well bred. We judged him 
wrongly. I have engaged him to come 
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very often to be my partner — that is to say, 
to make love to you. He is a man full of 
wit, and of perfect manners." 

Nathalie saw that the captain had made 
a conquest of her uncle, and she pardoned 
him for not being more attentive to her. 
D'Agremont came again ; thanks to tric- 
trac, he was. sought after by M. d'Ablain- 
court. 

At length with his love and his submis- 
jsion he -captivated the heart of the young 
widow ; and one morning she came blush 
ingly to tell her uncle, u The captain wish- 
es to marry me. What do you advise V 

The old bachelor reflected a few mo- 
ments, and said to himself, " If she refuses, 
d'Agaremont will eease to visit her. No 
more tric-trac. If she accepts him, he will 
be in the house, I sha.ll always have him 
under my hand for trictrac. So the answer 
was, *' You vvill do well to marry the cap- 
iain." 

Nathalie did not require more, for she 
loved Armand ; however, a woman ought 
not to yield too quickly. This one came 
to the captain and dictated her conditions. 

" If it Is true you love me " 

" Ah ! madame. I swear by all that — ' ; 

" Let me speak, if you please — if it is 

true that you love me, I must have proofs.' 

" All that you exact I " 

" But, sir, do not interrupt me continu 
ally. You must no longer swear, as you 
sometimes do now — it is very shocking 
before a woman ; and, above everything, 
you must not smoke, for I detest the smell 
of a pipe of tobacco. Indeed, I will not 
have a husband who smokes. 1 ' 

Armand slightly sighed. " I will sub- 
mit to everything," he replied "to please 
you. I will no longer smoke. 1 ' 
" Here, then, is my hand." 
The marriage was soon celebrated. 
D'Agremont was at the height of his hap- 
piness, and Nathalie partook of the love of 
her husband. When 'he world saw them 
married, it was said, " How ! that coquette 
marry a sailor?" 4{ That brave captain 
allowed himself to be captured by the flir- 
tations of the pretty widow ! They are a 
badly assorted couple." 

Poor judges of human hearts are those 
who think that characters must resemble 
to produce love. It is contrasts which pro- 
duce the best effects. We must have shade 



to the light ; strength to sustain weakness; 
bursts of gaiety to dissipate melancholy - 
but if you place together the same temper.-* 
and organizations, what result will you 
obtain ? 

The first month of their marriage passed 
very quickly. However, I must tell it. In 
the midst of all his pleasure, the happiness 
with Nathalie, brilliant with youth and 
beauty, sometimes Armand became thought- 
fal; his face grew dark; a certain uneasi- 
ness was read in his eyes ; but it did not 
last, it was a passing cloud, and left no 
trace. The young wife did not even per- 
ceive it. However, at the end of some 
lime these moments of sadness became 
more frequent, and Nathalie remarked 
them. 

"What is the matter, my dear?" said 
she to her husband, one day when she saw 
him striking his foot with impatience. 
" What causes this display of temper ?" 

M Nothing, I assure you," replied the* 
captain, as if ashamed of not having mas- 
tered himself. u I have no «tmi«i, no tem- 
per. Against whom do you think I should 
exhibit my temper?" 

" Ah ! my dearest, I do not know ; but 
several times I have remarked something. 
If I have angered you without a cause tell 
mc, that it may not happen again." 

The captain tenderly embraced his wife, 
assuring her she was deceived ; and for 
several days no sighs escaped him which 
could cause Nathalie any uneasiness ; but 
afterwards they returned, Armand again 
forgot himself and his wife perplexed her- 
self in vain to guess the cause of his sad- 
ness. Nathalie remarked it to her uncle.. 
The old bachelor replied, "It is true, I 
believe something is the matter with d'Ag- 
remont. Several times while playing at 
trictrac, I have noticed his looking arourai 
uneasily, then passing his hand across his 
forehead he is sure to play wrong.'' 

" Ohj dear uncle, what is this mystery ? 
My husband has some secret which op- 
presses him — grieves him. I am certain 
of it, and he will not trust it to me." 

" Very likely ; there are many things a 
wife must not know." 

" A wife must not know ! but I cannot 
understand that. I wish my husband to 
tell me every thing — he should have nothirg 
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hidden from me, for I have no secrets from 
him. 1 cannot be happy if he to whom I 
have given mj heart hides anything from 
inc." 

M. d'Ablaincourt promised to try every 
means to learn the subject of his nephew's 
preoccupations, and he began by trying to 
make him play oftener at tric-trac, which 
he thought an excellent way to restore 
good temper. 

It was now uear the summer, and they 
quitted Paris to visit a pretty estate the 
captain possessed near JTor.tainebleau. 
D'Agremont seemed to love his wife, and 
still sought to please her and anticipate her 
wishes. However, as Nathalie preferred 
repose to walking, her husband announced 
his intention to make excursions to .see the 
country each day after dinner ; and as this 
demand was too natural to excite suspi- 
cion, every day after dinner, even if they 
had company, Armand disappeared to 

•take his walk, and returned in a charming 
humour; his moments of sadness, his im- 
patience and ennui had entirely disappear- 
ed. Notwithstanding, Nathalie was not 
satisfied; her suspicions were again exci- 
ted, and she thought, " My husband is no 
longer sad and pensive as at Paris, but it 
is since his evening walks. He is some- 
times two hours absent. Where does he 
go? He prefers to go alone. There is 
some mystery in his conduct; I shall not 

.be happy till I have discovered it." 

Sometimes Nathalie thought to follow 
her husband, but she experienced great 
repugnance to this action ; to be a bpy on 

"the steps of a man, who only seemed oc- 
cupied in pleasing her, would be very 
wrong. The young wife felt it, and aban- 
doned the thought. It was only to her 
uncle that she dared to relate her cares, 
and ho contented himself with replying, 

iU Your husband plays less at trictrac with 
me, it is true, but still he does play. I 
cannot try to follow him, for he is a good 
walker and I am not. I should fatigue 
myself to no purpose." 

One day they had company to dinner. 

'A young man laughingly said to the mas- 
ter of the house, " What were you doing 
yesterday, my dear Armann, disguised as 
a peasant at the window of a little hut a 
quarter of a league distant? If my horse 



had not started I would have asked if you 
were keeping sheep there." 

41 My husband disguised as a peasant !*' 
said Nathalie, fixing on the captain looks 
full ©f surprise. 

' ; Edward is deceived," the captain re- 
plied, seeking to hide his visible embar- 
rassment ; " he did not see me there." 

u Oh! was it not you ?" said the young 
man, vexed with the impression his words 
had produced on Nathalie, and perceiving 
he had been indiscreet ; *• I was very like- 
ly deceived." 

"How was the man dressed ?" demand- 
ed Nathalie ; " where is the hut?" 

'• Ah. madame, it would not be easy for 
me to find it again, for I do not know the 
country. As to the man, he had on a blue 
blouse, a kind of frock. Ah ! how could I 
suppose it was the eaptain, since it is not 
carnival time ! ,? 

Madame d'Agremont .-aid no more, but 
the was convinced it was her husband 
who had been seen ; and as he was obliged 
to disguise himself it must be some impor 
tant intrigue ; and the young wife shed 
bitter tears, and thought herself very un- 
happy in having married a man who had 
such mysterious secret?. Jealousy did not 
fail to be excited, for from the moment we 
have secrets from them, ladies are persua- 
ded they relate to infidelities. Is it be- 
cause their own secrets may be of this 
nature ? 

Madame d'Agremont wished to return 
to town. Always yielding to the least 
wi.fhes of his wife, the captain hastened 
to take her back, and there for some time 
the movements of impatience and ennui 
reappeared in the conduct of Armand, till 
one day he said to his wife/' My dear soul, 
the afternoon walk docs me a great deal 
of good ; I was in perfect health during 
our stay in the country, and being a sailor, 
you may imagine I want to take some 
exercise, and that I cannot remain shut up 
in the drawing-room or visit the theatre 
directly after dinner." 

44 Yes, sir, 1 can understand that very- 
well," said Nathalie, biting her lips with 
vexation ; " take your walk if you derive 
any good from it." 

«' However, my dear Nathalie, I fear you 
are displeased." 
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" No, sir, no. Go for your walks — I wiU 
aot oppose you." 

The husband took his walks every even* 
ing for two hours, and his good humour 
returned ; his moments of impatience and 
sadness again disappeared* 

" My husband has some intrigue ; he 
loves another woman, he eannot refrain 
from seeing her," said Nathalie, weeping 
in secret. "This is the mystery of bis 
humours, his conduct, his walks. Ah! I 
am very unfortunate! The more so since 
he is always amiable, and has so many 
little cares for me, that I do not know how- 
to tell him he is a monster, a perfidious 
. However, I must tell him — it sti- 
fles me. But before doing so, if I could 
get some unquestionable proofs of h$i 
treason. O, yes ! I must have some proofs!" 
Aind Nathalie sought her uncle; her heart 
was heavy, her eye r^l.and she accosted 
him with u Ah ! I am the most unhappy of 
women !" 

" Wiiat is the matter, then ?" said the 
old bachelor, sinking into his bergire, "what 
has happened ?" 

" My husband walks out every evening 
after dinner for two hours, as in the coun- 
try : he returns cheerful, gay, in a good 
humour, and caresses me a thousand 
times, swears he loves me as on the day 
of our marriage. Ah ! my uncle, I cannot 
bear it. You see it is all perfidy — false- 
ness. Armand deceives me — he has some 
intrigue." 

" He plays less at trictrac — that is. true 
— however, but " 

" Dear uncle, if you do not help me to 
discover this mystery I shall die of grief. 
1 shall do something — I will separate from 
my husband." 

" But, my niece " 

"My dear uncle, you who are so good, so 
obliging, render me another service ; let 
me at least know where my husband goes 
each night." 

"Without doubt. I like to oblige — I 
pass my life in doing so ; but I do not see 
how." 

" I repeat to you, my uncle, I must pen- 
etrate this mystery, or you will no longer 
have a niece " 

M. d'Ablaincourt wished to please both 
his niece and nephew; he felt that an 



open rupture between them would destroy 
the peaceable life he led with Nathalie ; 
he decided to feign something to restore 
peace. He therefore appeared to follow 
the captain in his walks, but it tired him, 
and he quietly came back to his niece after 
having lost sight df Armand, and said, ' 1 
have followed your husband several times ; 
he walks very quickly, and all alone." 

44 Where to, uncle!" 

** Sometimes here, sometimes there ; thus 
your suspicions are destitute of founda- 
tion." 

Nathalie was not-duped by this answer ; 
she appeared to believe what her uncle 
said, but decided to try every means, to 
learn the truth. Se sent for a little mes- 
senger who stood at the corner of he* 
house, and whose intelligence she had 
heard commended. After having assured 
herself that he knew her husband, she 
said, '• M. d ? Agremont walks out each 
evening. 

" Yes, madame." 

" To-morrow follow him; you must find 
out where he goes, and come and tell me. 
Find every thing out." 

" Rest assured, madame, I will do so." 

Nathalie awaited the morrow with that 
impatience which the jealous alone can 
comprehend. At length the moment ar- 
rives — the eaptain goes out ; they are on 
his track. The young wife counts the 
minutes, the instants. She trembles, and 
burns to see the messenger return. Three 
quarters of an hour elapsed ; he came at 
last, covered with dust and perspiration. 

"Well," said Nathalie, in an anxioo* 
tone, " what do you know? Speak! Tell 
me everything ; do not forget the slightest 
circumstance." 

" Madame, I have followed the captain, 
taking care he should not see me. He led 
me a long way, as far as the Marais, in the 
Vielle Rue du Temple. At length he stop- 
ped before a dingy house. I do not know 
the number, but I shall recognise it again; 
there is no porter." 

" No porter ! — horrible ! Continue !" 

"I entered a moment after the captain, 
and heard him ascending; lie stopped on 
the third floor, the last story, put a key in 
a lock, and opened a door." 
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" lie opcneil it himself! he did not rap — 
are yon sure V 1 

" Quite sure, madam*." 

41 The monster ! he has a key ; ami my 
uncie took his part. But finish what you 
have to say." 

"When I heard him shut the door 1 
r-oftly ascetded, and peeping through the 
key-hole, as there were but two doors on 
the floor, soon found the one the captain 
had entered." 

11 You shall have twenty francs more. 
Continue." 

'Tperceived the captain dragging a large 
box in the room." 

••A box?" 

'• Afterward* I saw the captain com- 
mence inking off his coat.'* 

44 Taking off his coat! All ! low unfor- 
tunate 1 am ! Go on.'' 

ki I could not see every thing, but after a 
moment 1 saw the captain in a kind of 
grey blouse, with a capon his head/' 

'* Now a grey blouse. What does he do 
with so many blouses 1 And then " 

u Then, madame, thinking you would 
like to know all this, I quickly ran to tell 
you." 

" It is sufficient. Seek a cab. let it wait 
below ; get on tho box, and stop at the 
Louse yon have just left. 

The messenger sought a conch ; Naiha- 
. lie threw on a bonnet and shawl, and ran 
to her uncle, exclaiming, "I am deceived ! 
I have the proofs. My husband is with 
his mistress at this moment ; he has a grey 
. blouse — he had a blue one in the country, 
but I go to confound him." 

" Well, what of that r 

u Oh, why you will see me no more.'' 

The old bachelor had not time to detain 
bis niece. Already Nathalie had started 
in the coach, with her messenger by the 
side of the coachman. They stopped at 
the old -Rue du Temple. 

44 It is here," said the cochman ; and 
Nathalie descended, pale, trembling and 
scarcely «ble to sustain herself. 

41 Shall I go with you, madam ?" asked 
the messenger. 

41 No, I will go alone ; you say on the 
third floor ?" 

" Yes, madame, the left hand door." 
■ "It is well." 

The young wife holds the banisters ; she 



wants support. She ascends the dark and" 
narrow staircase — she arrives at the thin* 
floor ; but before the doer where her bus- 
band i»sho feels her strength fail, andean 
only throw herself against it, exclaiming; 
"Open the door, or I shall die." 

The door opens, the captain catches his. 
wife in his arms, and Nathalie only per* 
ceives her husband in the room alone,, 
dressed in a blouse and cap, smoking a 
Superior Turkish Pipe ! 

44 My wife !" cried Armand, looking, at 
Nathalie with surprise. 

"Yes, sir; yoar wife, who knows that 
you deceive her. that you disguise yourself, 
and who now wishes to know the- mystery 
of your conduct." 

41 How ! Nathalie, could you think I lov*- 
ed another ? The mystesy of my conduct? 
well, here it is,*' and the captain showed 
his wife the pipe. "Before our marriage 
you forbade my smoking, and I promised 
to comply. For several months I regular- 
ly kept my promise; but if you knew how 
much it cost me • — I wanted something — 
I had moments of ill-humour, of sadness 
which I could not overcome — it was my 
pipe, my good pipe which I sighed for> 
At length I could endure it bo longer. In 
the country I discovered a hut in which a 
peasant was smoking. I asked him if he 
could lend me a blouse and a cop, for I 
wished to smoke without your perceiving 
it, and it is more remarked in the clothes 
than anything ; fbr the mouth, I knew a 
thousand things which prevents that re- 
taining any odour. Alt was arranged be* 
tween us. When I went there I changed 
my dress, and even put on a cap to guard 
my hair, and, thanks to these precautions, 
you perceived nothing. You wished to 
return to Paris. I must find a new way n> 
smoke in private. I hired this room, in a 
remote quarter from onrs. I brought a 
dress to change: and before smoking I 
took care to carefully shut up in a box the 
clothes I took off. This is all the mystery, 
my dear wife, pardon me for disobeying 
you. You see I have done my best to hide 
it from you." 

Nathalie is already in her husband's 
arms. She tenderly embraces him, and 
exclaims, " Is it possible ! is it but that 
Ah! I am happy henceforth, my friend. 
You shall smoke — you shall smoke &* 
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home, as much as you like. I will no lon- 
ger oppose it, and yon need not bide your- 
self for that." And Natha ie returned to 
her uncle, radiant with joy, to say to him, 
" He still loves me, my dear uncle ; .he 
adores me ; he wished to smoke, that is 
all ; but he shall do so in comfort, now. I 
am so happy." 

"We can arrange it all," said M. d'Ab- 
laincourt; "your husband can smoke while 
playing at tric-trac with me." And thus, 
thought he, I am sure of a game each 
evening. 

"My dear Nathalie," said the captain, 
while profiting from the permission you 
give me, " I shall take care not to inconve- 
nience you. I will take the same precau- 
tions at home as I did elsewhere." 

"Oh, my friend ; you are too good. But 
I am so happy in knowing you are not un- 
faithful. Ah! it seems to me now I like 
the smell of a pipe." 

EPOUSE MOIS L'OXZItiME. 

My young wife sits in her low-arm chair 

And her hands glide to and fro, 
Whilst her taper fingers white, and fair, 
Trip through the meshes here and there, 
As in noiseless haste they &o. 

With frailest needles of glistening steel 

She mingles the white and blue; 
They sparkle and dance from toe to heel 
'Till the worsted wove in her hands, reveal 
The shape of a baby shoe. 

And she sits and dreams o'er Hopes'scalm 
main, 

Like the stars o'er the tranquil sea, 
Where, mid dear Fancy's mirrored train, 
Moves the cherub form, so sweetly plain 

Of herfirtt that is to be. 

And holier shades o'er her young face play, 
And her heart with strange joys thrill, 
- Like twilight hues at the close of day, 

When the sun has shed his parting ray, 
Make nature lovelier still. 

Let the worldling dance through Fashion's 
maze, 
And join in its joyless strife, 
Near my cheerful hearthstone's mellow 

blaze, 
With a sweet content I sit and gaze 
At my dear young fireside wife. 



Whilst her cheek is bloom, and her spirit 
gay, 
Heaven lends this trust to me. 
When her light of youth has passed away* 
And her raven locks are silvery grey, 
May it dearer — holier be. 

Ikbt Ikoli. 



GENERAL SUWAROFF. 

BY PROFESSOR SCIIELE DK VERB. 

Great Generals have ever shown, in 
their public and private life, peculiarities 
po striking as to prove their legitimate 
claims to the possession of true genius — 
genius closely akin to madness. The great 
achievements of the Iron Duke and his 
mighty adversary are less accurately 
known than their personal habits and ap- 
pearance. But of all recent military chief- 
tains, Count Suwaroff was, beyond all 
doubt, the most eccentric, as he was by 
far the ablest General Russia has yet pro- 
duced among her native sons. 

An accident made him, while on guard 
as a private at the Imperial Palace of Pe- 
terhofF, known to the Empress Elizabeth, 
but he left his future career by no means 
to chancft alone. When commanding a 
regiment, he built, at his own expense, a 
school-house for his soKliers' children, and 
in this school he was himself the teacher 
of arithmetic. He was earnestly desirous 
of giving his soldiers a lesson in taking a 
place by storm, and for this object, at the 
season for manoeuvres, he resolved to carry 
by assault a monastery, that happened to 
be situated at no great distance from his 
quarters. With his peculiar rapidity of 
combination, he laid down the plan of as- 
sault, disposed his forces, attacked the 
monastery, and carried it. The circum- 
stance naturally attracted much remark, 
and finally reached the knowledge of the 
Empress Catharine the Second, She ex- 
pressed a wish to see the strange mortal 
who had distinguished himself in so novel 
a manner, and she received him with ex- 
traordinary favor. 

It was from this time that the shrewd 
sense of Suwaroff led him to feel that, ac- 
cording to established forms, he might re- 
main long unnoticed, and he, therefore, 
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encouraged by bis success on this occasion,, 
assumed from policy, a certain eccentri- 
city, which appears, more or less, in all 
bis subsequent proceedings. 

During the Turkish war, which was car- 
ried on by Russia in alliance with Austria? 
a numerous Turkish army, under the com- 
mand of the Grand Vizier, by having skil- 
fally covered its movements, surprised the 
Austrian forces, under the Prince of Co- 
burg. In this perilous condition the Prince 
was compelled to demand succor from 
Suwaroff. who, with his division, was not 
far off. To the messenger dispatched for 
this purpose by the Prince, Suwaroff an- 
swered, " I come," and began his march. 
Immediately on his arrival the Prince sent 
to invite him to a conference. The answer 
was, "SuwarofTis saving his prayers. 7 ' The 
uneasiness of the Prince increased, and 
after waiting in vain, he dispatched an- 
other express, who brought back the reply, 
11 SuwarofTis at supper." The oddity of 
this conduct astonished the Prince, who, 
losing all patience, sent a third express, 
when the answer was, •* SuwarofF is 
asleep." 

The truth of the matter was, however, 
very different. Suwaroff had not thought 
of sleep. lie had ascended to the top of 
a lofty tree, from which he could ascertain 
the disposition of the enemy. Under the 
tree sat his Adjutant and some other offi- 
cers of his staff. Till it became quite 
dark, Suwaroff did not descend from his 
tree, and when he did so, ho observed to 
his Generals: 

•'Now I will begin my business, and if 
the Prince sends again, let the answer he as 
before, •* Suwaroff is asleep;" for if I go to 
him, we shall pass the night in arguinp 
about tactics, we shall not agree, and shall 
lose time for nothing." 

At dawn of day, however, he waited on 
the Prince, and agreed with him on the 
measures to be taken. The Turks, in the 
meantime, confident of easy victory over 
the Austrian*, crossed the river Rhymnik, 
in spite of its steep banks, and began the 
attack. ■ To their great surprise, they were 
met by the bayonets of SuwarofT. When 
the Grand Vizier was told that the forces 
were commanded by Suwaroff, he refused 
to believe it, saying; " It must be another 
Suwaroff, because the first died of his 





wounds at Kinburn." But on the sa 
day, the banks of the Rhymnik witnesi 
a most sanguinary battle, in which 
Turks were utterly defeated, and 
himself led the pursuit. For this vie 
he reoeived, with numerous other deoo 
tions and titles, a sword of honor, adon 
with diamonds and laurels, with the 
scription : 

To the Conqueror or the Graxd Vizi _^c jh. 

Towards the last years of his life, unfc. •for- 
tunate Poland rose in arms, at the insti _^arig|. 
tion of Kossuisco, who left our own I 
to join his brethren in their las,t si 
gle for liberty. Catharine sent Suwar 
to suppress the rebellion, and to pui 
the originators, lie uuived in a com: 
Lihitka or covered sledge, a very plain, 
with him. very favorite vehicle. He toold- 
his quarters in a hay-barn, bringing 
him his usual retinue, consisting of Twt 
three persons — his cosack, inseparaa- lie 
from his master, his valet, and his cc^ok. 
Suwaroff instantly issued his orders, ^^n<i 
then, partially closing his eyes, he ^ +V! 
distinctly pronounced the words : 

"The troops march when the cuock 
crows. March boldly. Regiment av ~& ct 
regiment. Let not heads wait for ta^ae-il»- 
Hurt not the inhabitants. 1 ' 

With this speech he dismissed his G^& Wr 
rels. The cosack handed brandy, *** 
valet served dinner; it consisted of 01-^^*7 
and a pudding of buckwheat. After h,s 
dinner, Suwaroff undressed and lay dc^ wn 
to rest on the hay, over whieh was thrc^ *° 
merely a cloak of thin blue stuff. He ^" l 
not rest long, but was soon seen Bitting °° 
the hay, considering with great attention * a 
map of the country, which wa* spr^^* 1 
out before him. It was evening; he loo'^**™ 
at his watch ; it was seven o'clock. 80***** 
roff jumped up, and clapping his ■•»*"' 
together three times, slowly sung out: 

"Cockado odledoo ! Cockadoodledoo ? 
Cockadoodledoo!" 

The drums at once began to beat, and 
the whole camp was quickly in active but 
•rderly commotion. The tents were rap- 
idly struck, and within a quarter of an 
hour the entire body of 14,000 men were 
in full march to deadly battle, rejoicing in 
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their hearts, and full of reliance on the 
genius of their leader. 

They took fortress after fortress, and de- 
feated the enemy in every battle. Praga, 
m fortress near Warsaw, was taken by 
etorm, and a few days afterwards the cap- 
ital submitted without a blow. The victor 
rode into the splendid city, simply on 
horseback, in his ordinary uniform •with- 
out wearing any mark of distinction, and 
bis dispatch to the Empress consisted but 
of three words : 

"Hurrah! Warsaw is ours." 
The Empress returned an answer 
.equally laconic: 
»■ "Hurrah! Field Marshal." 

Accordingly, for :be-e service?, Suwarof? 
received the truncLeon of a Field Mar- 
shal, set with diamonds of immense value, 
and an estate with seven thousand pea- 
sants. 

In the year 1799 the Emperor Paul en- 
trusted to him the supreme command of 
his troops, who, in conjunction with an 
Austrian army, were to oppose the ad- 
vance of the French into Italy. His plans 
in this most brilliant campaign show the 
highest military genius ; slow and careful 
in the preparation, he developed in the 
execution a boundless energy. " Soldiers 
must expect to be shot down, and if they 
fall, it matters not, so victory is but ob- 
"tamed," he said repeatedly, and aeted ac- 
cordingly. For the purpose of achieving 
some great end, he never hesitated to sa- 
crifice thousands, and, with such an end 
in view, he saw them fall with real or af- 
"fected indifference. He never mentioned 
the names of those who had been stricken 
down on the battle field, und did not like 
even to be reminded of them. And yet he 
showed a truly touching care and sympa- 
thy for his men whilst he was with them, 
or when they were wounded, and watched, 
often with great personal sacrifice, over 
their welfare, as far as his high duties left 
Tiim the leisure. It is well known that he 
insisted on the strictest observance of all 
military duties by those under his com- 
mand. This severity, coupled with his 
indulgent kindness, led often to strange 
contrasts. It seemed to be perfectly im- 
material to him whether 'an Orderly ad- 
dressed him by his title, or by the Russiaa 
term of intimacy/ 1 * Little Father; 1 ' and the 



older Cossacks, who had known him f. t 
long years, presumed especially on this 
freedom If a grey-bearded Cossack brought 
him a piece of good news, he could al- 
ways count upon a good drink from the 
Marshal's cup. One oi these old veterans 
seemed to enjoy the strong rum particular- 
ly ; he smiled very happily, looked at the 
canteen, in which a small remnant was 
left, and said, " Little Father, the news was 
so very good, it deserves, I think, a second 
mouthful." Suwaroff laughed, and pouied 
out with his own hand the last drops of 
his canteen, although he had to drink, for • 
the rest of the day, nothing but bad water. 
A few days later, however, the same Cos- 
sack was found drunk whilst on duty, and 
discovered in that condition by Suwaro T . 
The punishment was a hundred blous 
with the knout, and not one was remitted. 
Nor was he less severe to higher grade?. 
He hail allowed one of his favorite Adju- 
tants leave of absence for a few days. The 
term expired, but the officer did net ap- 
pear. Suwaroff recollecting him, inquired 
■for him, and hearing that he had not re- 
turned, was displeased. The Adjutar,: 
soon after made his appearance, and his 
first question was : 

" Has the Count inquired for me?" 

"Yes, several times," replied his com- 
rades, "and he seems by no means satis- 
fied. If you wish to smooth over your 
fault, yon had better wait upon him with- 
out loss of time, and beg forgiveness." 

" Where is the Count just now ?" asked 
the Adjutant. 

" He is bathing in the sea," was the 
reply. 

The Adjutant, in all haste, put on his 
regulation uniform — white pantaloons, 
high boots — and in full dress proceeded to 
his General, bathing in the sea. Suwaroff, 
on perceiving from a distance the approach 
of the delinquent officer^began to move off 
from the shore. The Adjutant at once 
guessed that the Count intended to play 
him a trick, and without hesitation sacri- 
ficed his parade dress, entered the water, 
and went straight to his General. Suwarofl 
saw that the officer had guessed his inten- 
tion, and went still farther into the sea. 
The Adjutant followed him steadily. The 
water now leaohed up to the Generals 
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chin, but the officer still proceeded. Su 
waroff, at last, seeing that his Adjutant was 
a* thoroughly drenched as ho could be, 
and that the punishment had been suffi- 
cient, stopped and allowed the officer to 
come near. The latter drew himself up, 
placed his hand to his casque, and made 
his report. Suwaroff, smiling at his wet 
Adjutant, gave him a gentle reprimand, 
and then dismissed him to his quarters, to 
dress, and for the future to obey orders 
more closely, unless ha wished again to 
bathe in the sea in full uniform. 

His men loved him in spite of all these 
eccentricities, and nearly worshipped him. 
With him at their head, they believed 
themselves invincible, and hence they 
nearly always were so. He, on his part, 
knew all the little peculiarities and idi 
o*yncracies of the Russians thoroughly, 
and knew how to treat those under him 
with admirable knowledge of man's na- 
ture. Simplicity and straight-forwardness 
were by no means prominent traits in his 
character, and like all Sclavonians, he also 
did not disdain to employ cunning and de- 
ception, when they promised him the de- 
sired, success more quicily than the 
straight road. As in his whole manner, 
so in this feature, Suwaroff was the greatest 
contrast to Wellington, who was far too 
proud ever to stoop to an untruth. He 
possessed great personal courage, and ad- 
mirable coolness in the hottest fire, or the 
most trying embarrassment — yet he by no 
means encouraged rashness, if it secured 
no immediate advantage. His principal 
passion was undoubtedly ambition, for 
Russia, his native land, first, and not less 
for himself. Other political convictions he 
either had not, or ignored. To increase 
the power and glory of Russia, or to add 
new honors to those he had already won, 
he would have entered into a league with 
the French, or the Arch Enemy himself. 
He hated Austria and Prussia with intense 
bitterness, because they counted large 
numbers of Slavonians among their sub- 
jects. During the Italian campaign, he 
once said to his staff: *' Our Czar and Mas- 
ter commands us to beat the French, con- 
sequently we shall beat them, although 
they have done us no harm. Far better 
would.it be, if we were to beat the Prus- 
sians and the Austrians ; then .we could 



re-conquer all that has ever bsen Polish,- 
and drive the Turks from Constantinople. 
Then we could make a nice little Empire 
of it for our young master, Prince Con- 
stant! ne, and get a few other cities and 
provinces for the younger prince. Our 
race would thus have three Empires, sod 
would rule over all Europe, and if we then 
took from the Turks all their children, and 
had them baptized to our alone-orthodox 
Church, our Lady of Kasa w would be well ' 
satisfied for herself. To conquer such em- 
pires would be a better task for old Sowi- 
roff, than to creep after the French 
through all the mountains of Switzerland-, 
and to be annoyed, day after day, by the 
folly of the great gentlemen in Vienna. 
But our Most Gracious Emperor (here he 
bowed low,) commands, and Suwaroff and 
his Russians obey/' All of a sudden it 
occurred to him that he might have spoken 
too freely; that hid words might be report* 
ed in high places, and be badly receivtd 
there, and at once he launched forth into 
some of those extravagant oddities and 
alliens, utterly unworthy of a great man« 
which he assumed for special purpose*' 
He wanted thus to find out the true sent*- 
ments of those around his person, annoy 
some of his enemies among the Russian 
and Austrian Generals and make himself 
popular with his men. In these cases ht 
used such strange language, and made 
sucll faces, that the bystanders never knew 
whether they should laugh at his oddity, 
or be seriously anneyed. But woe to hi 01 
in whose face the penetrating eye of tU« 
great chief ever discovered a smile of <**> 
nsionj he could be certain that the €rcu* 
ral would avenge himself cruelly. 

Coarse and unlettered as he love^d *> 



appear under such circumstances, 
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much as he affected to despise all *' b*>° 
learning,'' he was, in reality, exceed i*" 1 ^ 
well informed, and far better taught ***" 
the vast majority of Russian officers if* 
day. He was perfectly at home it* * 
history of war, in all ages and anion ^ 
nations, and knew much of other sciejf** 5 
but always endeavored rather tocor»** 
than to display his knowledge. He ^* 
master of a short and concise style, ^ 
his General Orders are very. model 
brevity and pointedness. Very nature 
he hated long letters, and used to say, 
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who were fit neither for action 
nor for thought, always valued writing 
moat. His poor Aids, who did not alway? 
possess the same art to express his wishes 
briefly and clearly, suffered much from his 
impatience. If the report did not suit 
lii Hi, he would, instead of signing it, tear 
it to pieces, throw it at the feet of the un- 
luoky Adjutant, and tell him, with a thun- 
dering voice: "Over again, and shorter 1" 
tfis personal activity was apparently 
inexhaustible, and during the campaigns, 
which he undertook, when oyer seventy 
years old, little shor* of miracnlous. He 
never slept more than a few hours; his 
meals were dispatched in an incredibly 
short time, bis toilette was the work of a 
few minute 8, and all the remaining time 
lie devoted to the service. Frequently he 
-would rise, in the depth of night, from the 
straw on which he slept, throw on old 
soldiers* cloak around his shoulders, wake 
one or the other of his Aids, and mount 
one of the five or six little Cossack horses, 
which stood always ready bridled and sad- 
dled at his ic.it door. A dozen Cossacks 
served as an escort, and with these he 
visited all the outpost*. The worse the 
weather, the more bottomless the roads, 
the more frequently he started out, and 
always appeared where he was least ex- 
pected. On these occasions he inspected 
everything most minutely ; nothing es- 
caped him ; and every neglect was pun- 
ished on the spot. Tke ppecial aim of 
the old Marshal was to see that his men 
were not ill treated by their officers, and 
that their rations were served out regular- 
ly. The men of a regiment, which he 
thus suddenly visited, complained once of 
the bad quality of their bread, fie imme- 
diately ordered a loaf to be brought, tasted 
it, and found it unfit, although good flour 
had been issued. Without losing any time, 
he examined all who were concerned in 
the matter, and displayed, through all his 
fierce wrath, the most acute knowledge of 
men and of facts. He thus ascertained 
that the contractor, a rich Jew, was main- 
ly responsible for the defalcation, and that 
the Colonel of the regiment had purposely 
overlooked it. According to his wont, he 
decreed immediate punishment. He placed 
the Colonel under arrest, and requested 
the Emperor to have him put into the 



ranks ; the Jew was knouted on the spot 
and in such a manner as to put a repeti- 
tion of his crime — for such the Marshal 
considered it — out of question. 

When he returned from these excur- 
sions, which always lasted seven or eight 
hours, he did not consider himself entitled 
to repose, but wrote or dictated immediate- 
ly his reports, studied tho maps of the sur* 
rounding country, and issued his order*. 
Thus he passed day after day, while in 
camp, and on the march he was ever the 
first in the saddle and the last in his tent. 
His wants were simple, and his fare 
that of the private hohlier, which ho shared 
with him for weeks together, however in- 
sufficient in quantity or imperfect i»i pre- 
paration it might be on trying occasion?. 
At the proper hour his servant appeared at 
the regimental kitchen or bivouac, and de* 
manded hi?* share out of the common mes^' 
kettle j but he took care always to pay for 
it a gold duciii, so that his children should 
not sufTcr by it. Severe towards him«*»'J. 
he was extremely liberal to his soldier-,, 
and distributed nearly his whole enormox- 
income ainong the wounded and disabled. 
Hie ewn cook, Meetka. was an old invalid, 
unfit for service, who knew nothing but ;• 
prepare the coarsest di&hes. Soon after 
hi* victorious entry into Milan, Suwarof: 
gave a dinner to the principal authorities 
of the city, the Archbishop, and sever;*! 
Austrian Generals. All these gentlemen 
were in full eostume, and SuwaroiT woi« 
his uniform as Field Marshal, his breast 
covered with crosses and stars, but th* 
common troupers of a Cossack, and boots of 
Russia leather, diffusing a strong and by 
no means agreeable odor. ¥he table, set 
in the dining hall of a magnificent palacv. 
was covered with costly china and plate- 
Suwaroff received bis guests with that 
courteous politeness and well-bred amia- 
bility which he knew perfectly well how 
to assume when it pleased him. But the 
Jifhes on the table were common black 
peas, the favorite dish of the Russian 
soldier, and codfish as fragrant as his 
boots, which, however, did not prevent th»- 
Field Marshal from dispatching an im- 
mense plate full with evident relish. Of 
beverages there was but one,, the common 
brandy served ont to the Russian private 
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with his rations ; and as dessert, a kind of 
molasses cake, coarse, heavy, and indiges- 
tible, but much beloved by all the lower 
classes in Russia. The embarrassed atti- 
tude of all these grand gentlemen at the 
brilliant table with the unwonted fare be- 
fore them, and the quiet irony that flitted 
across SuwaroflTs features, formed an ad- 
mirable picture. The guests, anxious not 
to offend their illustrious host, made des- 
perate efforts to swallow, a few peas, and 
to overcome their horror of the ill-smelling 
fish, whilst Suwaroff, with exquisite cour- 
tery, pressed them to eat^ and no sooner 
saw an empty plate than be filled it with 
his own hand. The Adjutants, who were 
ordered to do the honors of the table, could 
only with difficulty keep from laughing 
outright, especially when, towards the end 
of the solemnly served meal, the Field 
Marshal directed the glasses to be filled 
again and again with the villainous li- 
quor, and bringing out one roast after an- 
other in honor of all the allied sovereigns, 
compelled his unfortunate guests to swal- 
low bumper after bumper. 

At the close of the dinner the Count 
arose and said, in a very serious manner: 
*" I fear that this simple fare if my soldiers 
has not agreed well with my honored 
guests, fcr I see among them many ill 
pleased faces. I regret ti.is sincerely, for 
I have been accustomed to such lishes all 
my life, and you, gentlemen, can'hardly ex 
pect old Suwaroff, who has come all the 
'way from Russia to you, to change his 
mode of life at his age. Ah, if they had 
ever lived as simply here in Italy, if the 
great and the rich had remained faithful 
to the old customs of their ancestors, in- 
stead of becoming sensnal and effeminate, 
they would have been able by their own 
valor to keep the French cut of the coun- 
try, and our Czar Paul would not have 
been compelled to send his soldiers for 
that purpose across the Alps." These se- 
vere words of the old Field Marshal pro- 
duced still greater embarrassments among 
his guests, and all were rejoiced when he 
soon after proposed leavir.g the table, and 
dismissed the company with exquisite 
courtesy. 

The last visitor had hardly left, when 
Suwaroff broke out into loud laughter, and 



exclaimed: "The fellows will have 1 
headache for a week from the bad brandy; 
the hard peas will keep them another 
week on ther good behavior, and mf 
words will not be the most digestible part 
of the dinner. These Milanese noblei 
are a people without nerve and courage, 
even without brains, and I prefer the 
simplest of my Cossacks to the greatest 
among them. 

Soon after, Suwaroff was informed that 
one of the Milanese servants, who kad 
been hired %o wait at the table, had been 
caught in stealing some silver spoons. He 
ordered at once that a Cossack should give 
him a hundred blown with the knout. Bat 
the Italian cried so piteously during the 
execution, that the whole palace resounded 
with his yells, and Suwaroff said, with 
great contempt ; " I see the fellow is but 
a poor Italian, who cannot even endure ay 
few blows without crying. Fie, what 
miserable creatures they are!" He gave 
orders to stop the punishment, but to put 
the man into a Russian uniform, and to 
employ him as servant with the pack.- 
mules, that were used for the transporta- 
tion of provisions. The poor Italian suf- 
fered fearfully, unaccustomed as he was tc 
such hard work, miserable fare and i* a* 
merous blows j he fell off until he was ic^ 
duced to a mere skeleton, and atlastfou *»* 
a sympathizing officer, who interceded *■' 
his behalf with the Marshal. As neazrl. 
all the mules had since been killed in tl» 
memorable passage of the Alps, and 1 l^- 
Italian's vocation was gone with the x*** 
Suwaroff gave him leave to return tot-* : 
heme, and presented him even with &*. * 
gold ducats, out of his own pocket, for t ^^ 
expenses of the journey. "The scamp w ^ 
never again steal silver spoons from, 
Russian," he said, laughing. 

Although Suwaroff frequently inveigha^^ 
with bitter satae against the excessive lo^** 
of crosses, stars, and all kinds of decor^"* 
tions, which is characteristic of the Ra ~ 
sian to this day, he occasionally took grea*** 
pleasure in his own. He could furbia-^ 
them up, caused them to shine and glitte^ 
in the sun, and attached all his crosses U^ 
a gray soldier's cloak, which he then wor-^" 
with a kind of savage enjoyment Ha»* 
wai very fond of jewel*, and bought miir^ 
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ti Italy, but liked it far better if the deco- 
itiofis sent him by the Monarch 3 were 
obljr set in diamonds. Then again, he 
'on Id, for weeks, hare them untouched, 
nly wearing a singlo medal of St. George. 
r hlch he had obtained by signal bravery, 
p hen only a sergeant in the army. 

Daring his stay in Vienna, Suwaroff was 
l very bad humor. They had treated 
im, in appearances, with great distinction 
t court, and even given him the rank of 
n Imperial Field Marshall ; but the most 
ifluential persons of the government 
rare, from the beginning, on bad terms 
p ith him. The contrast between the pol- 
:y of the Austrian Court and the habits 
f the old General was too striking. On 
is side, all was action, energy, prompt- 
ess — the Aulic Council was slow, lum- 
ering, cautious, and procrastinating in 
,3 measures. Hence arose a daily in- 
reusing dissatisfaction on both sides. Out- 
wardly, Suwaroff treated the Ministers and 
renerals of his host, the Emperor, with 
areful courtesy, especially as his own 
naster Paul had recommended to him this 
•olicy. As soon, however, as he was alone 
with his staff, he would launch forth in 
Directives and declare them, in no mode- 
ate terms, capable of eyery wickedness. 

When his patience was at an end, and 
he Council too intolerably troublesome, 
Hiwaroff managed occasionally to avenge 
lUnself fiercely. Thus he once ordered 
lie staff officers to prepare a beauti r ul plan 
"or a great battle, and had it completed 
lown to the minutest details. Everything 
nras carefully arranged, as if for a manoeu 
rre in times of peace, and even the place 
ind thd time when secret surprises were 
x> take place with amazing suddenness 
tod boldness, carefully prescribed. This 
luperb work was very voluminous, and 
bound in rich velvet. Suwaroff sent it to 
the Aulic Council in Vienna, accompanied 
by en extremely humble letter, in which 
lie stated, that he took the liberty of pre- 
senting to that illustrious body the plan 
and mrrangement of a decisive battle, for 
which he hoped he would obtain their gra- 
cious consent But in order that all might 
oeour strictly as it was prescribed in the 
plan, he humbly requested them to send a 
oepy of it to the- commanding General of 



the enemy, who then would know 89 
ciearly what he had to do in order to carry 
out the proposed battle. In like manner, 
he would order his staff to prepare lists of 
great manoeuvres, bold sudden movements 
and unexpected surpiises for a few mouths 
in advance, and then submit them to the 
Aulic Council for their approbation. They 
never forgave him for these bitter jokes. 
And still he lived on perfectly good terms 
with the Austrian Commander, General 
Melas, who was placed under his orders, 
and who, fortunately, was too upright and 
honorable ever to lend himself to the pet- 
ty intrigues of which kte discoveries in 
the Vienna Archieves have shown the 
Austrian government to hare been guilty. 
The political plans also of the Courts of 
Vienna and St. Petersburg, began to differ 
more and more ; and as Suwaroff was 
Field Marshall in both armies, he soon 
found out the practical difficulties of the 
man who tries to serve two masters. 

The repeated interruptions of his plans 
by the Aulic Council, and the conflicting 
orders he received, now from one Mon. 
arch and now from another, the difficul- 
ties in the army, and the disputes of the 
diplomats, so enraged Suwaroff, that he re- 
peatedly threatened to give in his resigna- 
tion, and once at least actually besought 
the Emperor Paul to relieve him from his 
command, But this was all dene for ef- 
fect, for Suwaroff was far too ambitious to 
abandon the supreme command of a mag- 
nificent army, every man in which was 
devoted to him, in the midst of a victori- 
ous campaign. He would not have sur- 
vived it — he would have died of a broken 
heart, if they had taken him by his word. 
But the Russian army could not well do 
without him ; two disastrous defeats would 
not have injured it as much as to be de- 
prived of their Commander. Both officers 
and men were extremely uncomfortable 
in Italy. The peculiar manners of the 
excitable people, the simple food, the 
abundance of fruits, the light wine instead 
of the burning brandy and the hot cl 
mate — all were utterly unsuited for the 
hardy, coarse children of the North. As 
they sat around their camp-fires at night, 
they would raise their melancholy songs, 
mourning over their sad fate— remember* 
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ing the quiet beauty of their distant home, 
and deploring their master'? arts that sent 
them into this unhealthy land, amid dis- 
honest men. Only a spirit like that of 
Suwaroff, in daily, direct contact with them 
ell, could soothe this deep melancholy, 
which sent hundreds to the hospitals end 
laid others low in their open graves. 

Suwaroff meant to conquer in Italy, ami 
he did conquer. Wherever the battle was 
hottest, his little Cossack horse was seen 
dashing to and fro, and with inspiring 
words he drove his battalion into the fire. 
"To-day is a day of honor for Russia, shame 
upon him who docs not dare the utmost," 
he called to the men of a battery, which 
was openly exposed to the enemy's lire, 
and had already lost half of its comple- 
ment. A battalion that had lost fearfully, 
and was falling hack in disorder, met him 
of a sudden. "With a voice of thunder, 
which resounded high above the din of 
the battle and the roar of the guns, he 
iried : u Stand P and the battalion stood. 
" Front towards the enemy," he called 
again, and they faced about. *• Now for 
the assault as at Ismail, where you cov- 
ered yourself with glory ! M The soldiers 
cheered and cheered, dashed onward with 
.renewed courage, and this very battalion, 
though reduced to less than half its num- 
ber, broke first irresistibly through the ene- 
my's lines. 

His favorite saying was : ''The ball is cow- 
ardly and uncertain, the bayonet is brave 
and sure," and calling thus to his men, he 
ied thein to assault the enemy without re- 
gard to number. Skirmishers he hardly 
ever employed, for he knew very well that 
the Russian soldier did not possess the re- 
quisite coolness and self-reliance. His 
favorite attack was by close column, dou- 
ble quick step, with charge bayonet ! It 
is true, this method of "fighting was costly, 
and in every battle he lost fearfully, but he 
never counted the cost, if he but attained 
his end. 

Quite unexpectedly, an order arrived for 
Suwaroff to join with his army of 20,000 
men — more than that number had found 
their graves in Italy — another Russian 
army in Switzerland. It was a hard order 
for tho old Field Marshall and his victo- 
rious men to leave Italy, the land of hie 1 



fame, but, »* obedience is the soldier's firs: 
duty," and thus he prepared for his far- 
famed passage over the St. Gottbardt, proba* 
bly one of the grandest and most difficult 
exploits ever achieved by an army. Only 
a General like Suwaroff could conceive 
such a plan, and he alone could prevail 
on his men to carry it out as it was done. 
Fear and trembling fell upon these poor 
Russian soldiers when they, the children 
of the vast plains, the Steppes of the 
East, first saw the glaciers, and heard thai 
their road lay across those snow-covered 
mountains. They would have faced the 
hottest fire of shell and chain. shot rather 
than to venture into this abyrinth of rocky 
mountains and icy fields which lay before 
them. It was late in September, 1790, 
when Suwaroff arrived near his army to 
prepare for his unheard of march. Even 
part of the baggage that was net indispen* 
sably necessary was burnt on the spot, in 
order to overcome the enormous difficulties 
before them, and the old General Uimseli 
watched, with unsparing but wise sever!* 
ty, over the strict execution of his order. 
Even the highest General was redapedto 
two mules for all that he wished to take 
with him. A few trunks and boxes, which 
belonged to some high officials, and had 
been smuggled out of sight, were discot. 
ercd by the Field Marshall's restless eye 
and soon made a cheerful fire fcrhisCoe- 
sacks. Even the knapsacks of the sol- 
diers were searched, one by one, and all, 
beyond a shirt, a pair of trowsers and * 
pair of shoes, had to be abandoned a*. 
once. All silver coins were changed in™ 
gold, until the latter rose to four and ft"** 
times its value, so great was the demsv**^' 
The necessity of the ease led to m» "*$ 
hardships. All the horses, mulesandd^^* 
keys of the surrounding country had to 
impressed — a measure which the old Gi 
eral otherwise ever avoided". Provii 
also had to be takenj every soldier ^ 
ccived bread and barley for four days, 
the most terrible punishment threaten*" 
him who should touch his little store t^ 
fore the appointed day. Repeatedly, mi 
who were discovered in the act of ste^*^ 
ing from their comrades, were shot dow *^ - 
on the spot, for Suwaroff knew very we^ 
thut only by unflinching severity — the om^ 
true justice after all— oould he hope to pr^^ - 
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serve his men, when they were once on 
the n.arch, in the midst of the desolate re- 
gions of the Upper Alps. 

Three days were consumed in the as- 
cent to the top of Mount St. Gotthardt, 
three days of unparalleled efforts and pri- 
vations. They cost already many men 
and countless horses and mules. It was 
only with incredible trouble and unceas- 
ing labor that the li-frht 6- pounder batteries 
could be carried up to such a height, with 
their caissons and their ammunition. The 
goes themselves were placed in hollow 
Trunks of trees, and from sixty to eighty 
soldiers harnessed themselves to the heavy 
load, pulling it slowly and painfully up 
one steep ascent after another. More than 
once a rope would break, the gun rolled 
down with fearful rapidity, wounded and 
killed the men below or hurled them with 
mutilated limbs into the frightful abyss. 
It nas been asserted that every Russian 
gun that reached the summit had demand- 
ed its victims in this manner, and yet every 
one of them was of vital importance, for 
at the very time that the army climbed up 
the glaciers, they were beset by the enen.y 
on all sides, and had continually to fight 
for their lives. The hatred was so great 
on both sides, that but very rarely priso- 
ners were made in these encounters; the 
men would meet in fierce rage, kill right 
and left and hurl all down into the abyss. 
The eagles and vultures of the Alps had a 
feast in that autumn of the year 1799. 

At last they reached the hospitable con- 
vent on the top of the mountain. Here, 
in the midst of still higher peaks, covered 
with eternal ice and snow, in a plain unfit 
to produce a blade of grass, lies the mod- 
est dwelling of the pious monks, whose 
whole life is one of increasing sacrifice. 
Worn out, half frozen and famished, the 
first stragglers appeared on the plateau, in 
their midst the old Field Marshall, and at 
once they felt new courage and new hopes 
as they beheld the shelter before them. 
The Prior of the Convent, in full canoni- 
cals, received them at the entrance gate. 
He was a tall, old man of seventy years, 
with gray hair and a silvery beard hang- 
ing down to his waist, but his eyes burnt 
still with fiery energy, and his whole ap- 
pearance was expressive of calm majesty 
and pure piety; around him stood the 



monks, whose turn of duty it was to wat-cli 
over the travellers during the winter. He 
greeted the soldiers with kind words, • 
blessed them according to the rules of his 
church, and then invited the old General 
to accept a few simple refreshments in the 
dining room of the Convent. Suwarcff 
had been in incessant motion all day Iong > 
now leading hrs troops and encouraging 
them by his presence and his praise, now 
looking after the stragglers in the rear and 
pushing them on by censure and curse ; 
he was fairly broken down and sadly in. 
want of rest and refreshment. But he re- 
fused. "No! Reverend father," he said, 
jumping down from his little Cos6aok horse, 
"I, and my fellow soldiers here, who have 
fought, and ever will right, for the altars 
so shamefully desecrated by the Frencli 
Republican? — we are tired and hungry, it 
is, true, but before we refresh the body we 
must comfort our souls ; let us first sing a 
hymn of praise and thanksgiving to Him* 
who has mercifully led us to these icy 
heights." Then he and his men fell on 
their knees, and the Prior and his monks 
sang their anthem, the soldiers chiming in 
as well as they could, and then the bene- • 
diction was given. A solemn scene, in 
the midst of that sublime solitude, and in 
the presence of men who took life with 
the same zeal and the same feeling of ful- 
filled duty with which the simple monks 
saved the lost and rescued the benumbed. 

A large supply of peas, potatoes and 
codfish had been sent forward by the pre- 
cautions of Suwaroff, and the officers were 
feasted on this simple but mo&t welcome 
fare in the Refectory. Huge kettles were 
in the meantime hanging over blazing 
fires in the vast kitchen of the Convent, 
and here the favorite pea soup of the sol- 
diers was prepared. Every man's can- 
teen was filled to overflowing, and a piece 
of bread and a dram of brandy added. 
Thousands after thousands were thus fed 
by the indefatigable monks. Everything 
that was furnished by the Convent, was 
liberally paid for, and Suwaroff himself 
left one thousand ducats in gold in ac- 
knowledgment of their hospitality ami 
kindness. Several hundred sick, wounded 
and exhausted were left to the tender care 
of the monks. 

How foreign all hie oddities in reality 
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were to the heart of Suwaroflf, appeared 
▼ery clearly in seenes like these. After 
leaving seen in person that no one was for- 
gotten, and when the last man, refreshed 
•ad re-imrigorated, had gone out of sigh t 
down the opposite side, the old General 
ernbraced the Prior amd said to him : '* You 
•re trne heroes, reverend fathers; yon 
•pare not your own live? to save others, 
four soul is lifted up above the earth, an 
jour dwelling is near to Heaven— -may the 
• Almighty preserve you !" 

£oon after thrs remarkable passage 
across the Alps, the Avstrian Archduke 
Charles lost the battle of Zurich, in which 
tfc^e combined armies of Russia suffered 
fearfully. SuwarofTwas leading the survi- 
vors of his brave army across the pathless 
-onountains of Grisorra, when a sudden and 
entire change in the policy of his master 
3fcfOught him his reeall to Russia. His 
enemies and detractors had, in the mean- 
time, succeeded in influencing the Empe- 
ror against him, so that he was refused 
admittance at Court and abandoned by his 
fiokle friends. He who had but a few 
months before been created a Prince of the 
Empire, and loaded with honors, was now 
compelled to seek refuge with his niece, 
who alone remained faithful to him. and 
tenderly nursed him when his disappoint- 
ments and sorrows laid him upon the sick 
bod. He rapidly grew worse, made his 
peaoe with his God, and fell gently asleep 
in the first year of the present century. 
Sic transit gloria mundi. 

"NIL NISI BONtJM." 

BY W. GORDON M'CABE. 

I am not ashamed to confess that when 
I tead the other day that curt telegram, 
Thackway is dead, I felt a tightness about 
my heart strange in these grim days, when 
we look with careless eyes on the red har- 
vest of Death, and every bulletin brings 
IM tidings that still another of the good 
sad brave and strong has poured out his 
life's blood in battling for the Right. I do 
not think you would wonder at it, though, 
if you knew how long, and how much I 
loved and admired him. From the careless 
school-boy days, when I slept with " Pen- 
dfprus " under my pillow, and read it over 



and over again, until I believed implicitly* 
irr the reality of M Pen," and the Major, 
and George Warrington, and all the rest 
of them — from those dear old days, I say, 
I had looked upon him as so great and 
wise, that 1 had never thought at all of his* 
dying. 1 thought of him as they taught 
me I must think of Shakspeare and Mil- 
ton, and I most confess that the adven- 
tures of Master Arthur at Oxbridge werer 
more delightful reading to my mind then, 
than the finest passages in the greatest 
masterpieces of the other two. If he had 
gone on writing books for fifty years to* 
come, 1 am not sure that I should ever 
have paused to wonder at it. But pallida 
mart comes en trine at last. JEquo puhat 
pede } you see, and the brarvest and best and! 
wisest must finally pay his obolas to the 
grim old ferryman. 

We Remember his own beautiful Nil 
Niti Bonvm when Irving and Macaulay 
passed away, with its loving prattle about! 
the ** careless old horseman" of Sunny- 
side, and all its kind words of Christian? 
charity for the other. In an humbler way, 
as one of those unknown beneficiaries, 
who has sat so often at the feast of wit 
and wisdom which be spread for all with? 
a lavish hand of great-hearted generosity, 
and who has risen up cheered and com- 
forted and strengthened for the great bat«- 
tleof life, with much love in my heart for 
this truest friend, whose face I never saw, 
I come to lay my unpretending wreath on 
the new-made grave, where the best aacfc 
wisest are already bringing their garland* 
of immortelles. 

No doubt you have read that clever ac- 
count of his writings published the other 
day in one of the Richmond weeklies, and 
written by one who had sat at his table,, 
and listened to his brilliant talk, as it broke 
into a thonsamd radxatioms of sparkling 
wit and flashing repartee, and anon glided 
into earnest words of truth and wisdom. 
Tou have read there how it was accident 
he became a man of letters, and how, if 
Fortune had not have shaken her .swift 
wings, we should have had indifferent 
copies after RaxTaelo and Titian, instead of 
those incomparable creations which have^ 
placed him by the side of Shakspeare and 
Fielding. 
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Of bis school-boy days at tbe " Charter 
House Scool," he has doubtless left us 
true picture in u The Newoomes." How 
he spent his time and money at Cam 
bridge, all of Pen's acquaintances can 
.guess. I fancy him, though, a thousand 
times manlier than that young gownsman, 
und much likelier to "pull stroke in head 
of the river," than to be taking perfumed 
baths after brushing against some poor 
sizar at chapel. He did not take a degree, 
but stood high on the lists as a classic, and 
obtained the prize for some Latin verses. 
We remember that Pen had some such 
triumph too, and may we not fondly re- 
cognize the truth of the picture of that 
pure, unselfish mother, rushing out to 
greet the young scapegrace when he re- 
turns to the old home from Oxbridge, a 
"plucked/' but not a wiser man, carefully 
dusting with her own soft hands those 
little prize volumes, and as proud of them 
as though Mr. Arthur had been a " Double 
Pirst" or a "Senior Wrangler." How 
many pause with tearful eyes over that 
portrait, which stirs the sleeping sadness 
into life by its tender truthfulness ! 

And then, (you see you can trace the 
life of the man all through his books!) 
like Mr. Clive Newcome, he goes a wan 
dering over the Continent to see the 
world, and pretend to paint in the galle- 
ries of Italy and Germany. Has'nt he 
told us himself, in recounting Clive's ad- 
ventures, how he passed those youthful 
days of sunshine and gladness? Now at 
JMunich or Dresden, and then away to 
beautiful Florence, soon to be left for the 
rougeet-noir of the Conversation-Haus at 
Baden-Baden, or a stroll on foot through 
the Tyrol, one month in his, velvet blouse, 
with pallette and easel, seated before some 
saintly picture in the Barberini or the 
Pitti palace, dreaming of fame to be won 
by his painter's pencil ; the next, saunter- 
ing along the boulevards of Paris, careless 
and happy, a man of the world, dining en 
prince at the " Trois Freres, and frequent- 
ing the opera-house or the little theatre in 
the Quatier-Latin. It is the old story over 
again. Health, youth, good looks, a vast 



end to them until he finds himself in 
bustling London, rich no longer, save i»j 
golden memories of the pleasant days 
gone by. O fickle Fortune ! we bless thee ' 
for thy cehris ; penn as for once! Does the 
youngster sit him down to sigh and be- 
wail that -she has shaken these swift 
wings ? Not for one moment. He praised 
her while she remained, but he can resign ' 
all that she has -given unrepiningly, andio 
he laughs his great cheery laugh, and sits' 
down to do his work with a brave heart, 
loving all that is manly and pure and 
lovely and of good report — scorning, and 
determined to strip of its mask, all that is 
cowardly and mean, and that savors of 
hypocrisy. With a full appreciation tt 
the vastness of the responsibility he has' 
assumed in choosing the profession of a 
man-of letters, with an enthusiastic reso- •■ 
lutson to do his duty unflinchingly, and 
speak the truth at all hazards, he buckles ' 
to Sis great task. Listen to what he sayrV 
4 1 cannot help telling the truth as I view 
t, and describing what I see. To describe 
it otherwise than it seems to me, would be 
falsehood in that calling to which it has 
pleased Heaven to place me ; treason to 
that conscience which says that men are 
weak ; that truth must be told; that fault 
must be owned j that pardon must be 
prayed for, and that love reigns supreme, 
over all." It seems to me that he never 
forgot that last. He showed it in his own 
peculiar way — a way that was misunder- 
stood often, and so often misrepresented. 
He does'nt seat himself pompously in the 
judgment seat, and pretend to be entirely 
conversant with the designs of Heaven 
for the utter extinction of the erring ones 
who have gone -astray from the paths -of 
rectitude ; he does'nt look down with aw-, 
fui brows from his great height, and . 
preach wise platitudes to you; bat h«« 
stretches out a kindly hand, and says*:. . 
Alas, my brother, I know that the human 
heart is desperately wicked and deceitful' 
beyond measure. We have all gone astray; 
come, let us do our duty from this day,, 
and a^Jod of love wiM forgive us all that, • 
is past. I show you men and women who* 



capacity for enjoyment, giving his sove-j are dishonorable ttnd selfish mnd sensual, 



reigns and louis d'or a fling as he .goes 
along the .pleasant ways of the world, 



who are clothed in purple and fine linen, 
and sit in the upper seats of the syna- 



and never dreaming that there is any|.gogue, and have abundant praise and 
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honor of men. I *how you other* who 
are brave and hones>t and true, and yet by 
no means a match for the bad ; toiling 
night and day lor a crust, and going down 
to the grave unrewarded. It grieves me 
to show you so often falsehood overcom- 
ing truth, and vice timing purity out of 
doors, but I only paint what we ail see 
every day. I am not going to tell you 
goodness is always triumphant over bad, 
because that is not true; but I strip ofT the 
tawdry lace, and show you the festering 
ulcers, and all the miserable shifts which 
vice employs to keep up its outward sem- 
blance of happiness. I must sometimes 
*ho\v you the bad triumphant to the last 
in this world, but be not deceived ; and O, 
my brother, let us go down on our knees 
here beside ,l Boy," and repeat, after true 
old Tom Newcome, la forgive ns our tres- 
passes as we forgive those who trespass 
again6t us." 

Sweet and clear, in one of his ballads, 
he strikes the keynote of the grertf. lesson 
he sought to impress upon us: 

Come wealth or want, come good or ill, 

Let young and old accept their part, 
And bow before the Awful Will, 

And bear it with an honest heart. 
Who misses or who wins the prize, 

Go lose or conquer as you can, 
Bat if you fail or if you rise, 

Be each, pray God, a gentleman. 

Yon ask me what his idea of a gentle- 
man was? I point to George Warrington, 
and Henry Esmond, and Thomas New- 
come, the truest types of the high-toned, 
courageous, Christian gentleman, to be 
. found in all fiction. Now that he is dead, 
how the mice will gnaw at the royal 
robes! The cowardly and sensual and 
selfish spirits, who hated him because he 
relentlessly exposed their lew trickeries to 
the whole world, and who quailed as the 
voice of the champion rang out in silver- 
clarion tones his eternal defiance — now 
that Death has sheathed his sword, and 

The meteor blade drops from the nerve- 
less hand - 
Over the spotless shield, 

hqw they will sneak forth from their hid- 
ing places and revile him. He was utter- 



ly tearless in attacking vice, no matter 
where it made its abode— among those in 
the lower walks of life, or among those 
whose ancestors poured out their bright 
Norman blood at Hastings — pauperum to.- 
bernat Regumque tunes— it was the same 
in his eyes, and he did not hesitate to 
pursue his enemy within the sacred pre- 
cincts of royalty itself. So the jackals 
will flock around the kingly carcass. The 
Lord Steynes, and Joseph Sedleys, and 
Lady Kews, and Becky Sharps, will 
throng it, with cursing on their lips. Of 
course, we shall have the old club-story 
redivivus, with many startliug embellish- 
ments. We shall be treated to tiresome 
comparisons, in which the Alceste of Mo- 
liere will figure, and be regaled with nu- 
merous anecdotes of his brusquerie. But 
they will t.ardly dare to say that be was 
net plucky and prodigiously clever. Just 
as we must know that the men who wrote 
"Tom Browns Schoo Days," and "The 
Adventures of Anayas Leigh," are honest 
and brave, so it is plain enough in all this 
man ever wrote. Whenever he speaks, 
there is in what he says a tone of bravery 
and truthfulness which no coward nor hy- 
pocrite can ever counterfeit. Whether it 
is Master Arthur Pendennis slipping off 
his silk-lined coat to knock " the scoun- 
drel " dow.i. who insults him about "the 
Fotheringay," or Clive Newcome dashing 
his glass of wine in the face of Sir Barnee, 
or Colonel Henry Esmond, and his grand- 
son, Harry Warrington, the young Virgi- 
nian, ever ready to make their word* 
good with their rapiers, it is always the 
same h'gh-toncd spirit of dauntless brave- 
ry. The coward who shrinks from facing 
danger might as well expect mercy from 
the keen, thirsty sabre of a Siekh, as from 
that rc'eutless sarcasm. 

What a cordial lover of truth he is! 
What a noble simplicity in his alrnosU>oy- 
ish enthusiasm for all that is great and 
good. He laughs at all that is tallow and 
artificial in life and in books, but before 
true genius and nobleness of heart he 
bows the lofty head in humble adoration. 
" I should like to have been Shakspeare'e 
shoe-black," he says, "just to have lived 
in his house, just to have worshipped him 
—to have run on his errands, and seen 
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that sweet, serene face. . I should like, n? 
a young man, to have lived on Fielding 
nfctair-case in the temple, and after helping 
him up to bed, perhaps, and opening his 
door with his ^latch-key, to have shaken 
hands with him in the morning, and heard 
him talk and crack jokes over his break- 
fast and his mug of small beer. 7 ' 

Shoeblack, indeed! I think that that 
" sweet, serene face " of William Shaks- 
peare would have lighted up with a kind- 
ly smile of welcome, as he led him among 
that splendid coterie of " Friends," and 
gave him a seat by " rare old Ben," and \ 
know that that glorious, great-hearted, 
generous sinner, Harry Fielding, would 
have carried him off to the Star and Gar- 
ter, to drink a couple of Burgundy, and 
laugh at Mr. Richard-son's novels. 

As to his cleverness, what was there in 
the whole range of literature, from Tom 
Jones to Plato, that he had not read? I 
remember, when I was in the University, 
to have looked over in the fine old library 
a rare fac-similie edition of the lost funeral 
oration by Hyperides, printed at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge by subscription, and 
there, in the list of subscribers, amongst 
the old Nestors of English and Gjerman 
scholarship, Gaisford, and Boeckh, and 
Grote, and Buckley, I saw his name. You 
will hardly find a quotation as a quotation 
in any of his books, but just in his own pe- 
culiarly charming way, without any affec- 
tation of research, by a single word or an 
epithet, he shows us plainly enough that 
he has read almost everything worth read- 
ing. 

Why should I not be grateful to him 1 
Has he not led me away from the monoto- 
nous routine of camp life, from the camp- 
fires of the lonely bivouac, and introduce*.! 
me into the company of the wisest ai*d 
best and wittiest men and women that the 
world ever saw? Have I not drank with 
him and honest Dick. Steele at the u Devil, 1 * 
in the Strand, "healths five fathoms 
deep," to "dear, lovely Mistress Sciu- 
lock," and sat beside Mr. Joseph Addison, 
while Colonel Esmond marked out "the 
Campaign : ' with the wine-lees on the 
great mahogany table in the poet's humble 
lodgings? Have we not shed together 
tears of unaffected pity, as we watched 



" pretty Stellakins" reading the letters of 
that great, infamous Dean, in the lonely. 
Irisn parsonage, and listened delighted to 
the boisterous songs which Harry Fielding, 
with flushed cheeks and brightest eyes, is 
singing in his rich, full voice, to the com- 
pany at the Rainbow ? Did'nt he take me 
into Pen's sanctum, where I beard that 
great-hearted young gentleman, Mr. Geo. 
Warrington, talk in his honest, straightfor- 
ward way, about doing our duty in that 
station of life in which it has pleased God 
to place us, warning all of us youngsters 
how a great life may be wasted in the 
rashness and folly of youth? Have I not 
seen the rich sunset dyes stealing through 
the painted aisle of the grand old Cathe- 
dral, flinging their gloriole about the 
saintly face of that dear Lady Rachel — u to 
think of fur is to praise God " — whose 
" lips are trembling with a prayer?" And 
better than all, did he not introduce me to 
Colonel Thomas Newcome, in his shabby, 
old military frock — you see he is stinting 
himself for Clivey — who looks at us all so 
kindly out of those dear, honest eyes? I 
am not ashamed to confess that I have 
wept over that death-bed scene at the old 
Grey Friars School; that I could scarcely 
see, for the blinding tears, Thomas New- 
come, as he rises up in the bed, his face 
flushed, and a wondrous light in the failing 
old eyes, giving commands rapidly in Hin- 
doostanee, as he fancies that he is leading 
his old regiment of Sepoys again to the 
charge ; or, clasping a hand near by, cries 
out, in heart-rending tones, Lenor^ Li- 
nore" "toujours, toujour*;" and then, as 
the great'bell in the old school-house tow- 
er is tolling for evening prayers, falters 
out, "JLdtum t " his wasted features lit up 
with a smile of quivering sweetness, and 
falls gently back, the guileless spirit soar- 
ing above the sufferings of this present 
time to that blessed land, where them 
shall be no more sorrow, neither crying 
nor pain. 

And now the great master, who has- 
amused and instructed and comforted us 
so often, has at last passed away. In that 
beautiful cemetery of Kensal Green — the 
last resting place of that guileless Israfe?, 
Thomas Hood — lie the mortal remains of 
this genial hnmorist. Let us hope that he 
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who wrought so well, has at length re- 
reived bis exceeding great reward of Him 
who judgeth not as men judge, and ffneeb 
iqg down beside his new-made grave, let 
us humbly pray to profit by all the kindly 
and wholesome lessons which he has be- 
queathed to us and to generations yet to 
come. 

debitor's &abk. 



. The conviction daily becomes stronger 
with both parties to the contest, that the 
present year is to be made the decisive pe- 
riod of eur great struggle, and that the 
culmination of the momentous events 
which shall mark its progress, is to render 
it memorable in all future time, as 
exhibiting the latest and most despe- 
rate exertions of a conflict to which his- 
tory offers but few parallels. The unan- 
imity with which this impression is re- 
ceived, both by our enemies and ourselves. 
is no less remarkable than the widely dif- 
ferent expressions of popular feeling 
which it evokes, and the outward mani- 
festations of the spirit directing the policy 
of those entrusted with the hopes and re- 
sources of the two nations. 

The transition within a few weeks of 
the Southern mind, from a condition of 
comparative depression to its present 
hopefulness and confidence, is not the re- 
sult of an unreasoning presentiment of 
prosperous fortune. Nor is the apathy, 
which has so recently checked the over- 
wrought exhibitions of Yankee exultation, 
and the mutual distrust a»d suspicion of 
government and people, so ominous of 
failure in the execution of designs requi- 
ring the most zealous and harmonious co- 
operation, less attributable to entirely natu- 
ural and legitimate connections arising 
both from the facts of the present and the 
experience of the past. 

Making some allowance for the charac- 
teristic temperaments of the two nations, 
and ascribing something to the natural 
buoyancy of the Southern heart, and to the 
periodical galvanic excitements and re- 
▼Ulsioas to which the Yankee mind lias 
always been subject, we find a far more 
philosophical and satisfactory explanation 



of this widely different state of feeling 
in the results of those lessons which expe- 
perience has taught in three years of war 
and revolution. 

Having long ago reached the conclusion 
to which the accumulated evidence of all 
time plainly pointed, and which has been 
verified by their own experience, that the 
conquest of a territory as extensive as theirs, 
and the subjection of a people numerically 
as strong, and ascourageous as themselves, 
were morally and physically impossible, 
the Southern people now realize their en- ■ 
tire ability to achieve eventually not only. 
the boon of independence, but to make 
such a defence as shall entitle them to 
the realization of their most sanguine as- 
pirations at the beginning of the contest. 
The surrender of Vieksbnrg, the loss of 
the control of the Mississippi, the evacua- 
tion of Tennessee, the retreat from Get- 
tysburg, and the abandonment of the sec- 
ond attempt at invasion of the enemy's 
territory, have had their day, and the de- 
pression begotten by those untoward 
events, has yielded to the calm and settled 
conviction, that in the attainment of thees 
successes, the enemy had reached, if not 
the climax of <heir hopes and ambition, 
the utmost limit of their capacity for in- 
jury to us or advantage to themselves. It 
soon became apparent to us, as it has 
since become too palpable not to be ap- 
preciated even by the enemy, that his 
successes last summer had onljf placed 
him upon the threshold of his hopeless 
enterprise, and that in surmounting the 
resolute resistance* which had almost de- 
feated his earliest movements, he had vain- 
ly wasted the spirit and thestrengtbso in- 
dispensable to hi3 further progress. 

Those were indeed days of cruel disap- 
pointments, of apprehensions, and of real 
weakness, for we had lost that which, in the 
midst of such an invasion as we have 
breasted for three years, is the very basis 
of a nation's strength, our self-possession 
and our confidence in our own spirit and 
capacity. Our numerous and conseeutive 
disasters, our heavy losses in men ami 
material, wrought a fearful effect both 
upon the army and the people. Our 
weakness should have been the strength 
of the enemy j our disappointment should 
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feave keen the liar vest-time of his fondest 
•hopes in the fruition of his cherished as- 
pirations, and would have been had not 
'his shattered energies been unequal to the 
task of prosecuting his advantages. The 
-quick eye of the army readily detected 
•the enemy's unwitting confession of weak- 
ness in his failure to strike at a season so 
propitious, and long before the country 
ftad regained its sense of security, the he- 
roic heart of our gallant soldiery again 
throbbed with its wonted impulse of eager 
•desire for a renewal of the combat. 

In the meantime, every day of enforced 
quiet .upon the part of the enemy, has 
:given us the advantages of repose and op- 
portunity for recuperation. The govern- 
ment has manfully and skillfully striven 
to repair the losses of the last campaign. 
The army has been strengthened both in 
■numbers and material, while its spirit, as 
evinced in the alacrity and unanimity of 
re-enlistments, has never been surpassed. 
Indeed, the entire country, with a worthy 
■confidence in their leaders and defenders, 
<>egins to feel, in the eloquent language of 
President Davis to the army that, "As- 
sured suceess awaits us in our holy strug- 
gle for liberty and independence, and for 
the preservation of all that renders life 
desirable to honorable me<n." 

The lessons taught by the war have not 
failed of impression upon the Northern 
mind, although their salutary moral has 
•received a tardy recognition. The thought- 
ful observer of Northern sentiment, as in- 
dicated by all its exponents and represen- 
tatives, can not fail to detect the presence 
•of depression and distrust ; an all-perva- 
ding suspicion that the restoration of the 
Union is a hopeless enterprise; a confu- 
sion of views a« to the management of 
the war; a violent manifestation of party 
spirit (the ba»e of all free governments,) 
at the near approach of a Presidential 
•election, and all those features of dissen- 
sion, which are the inevitable and infalli- 
ble harbingers of defeat and disaster. 

The impression becoming so general in 
both sections that the present year will 
witness the virtual conclusion of the con- 
test, may be sustained upon the general 
principles of the impossibility of the con- 
tinued endurance of a struggle upon 



such a scale of « magnitude, taxing, as* it 
dees, to their utmost tension, the resources 
of both parties, and the evident signs of 
fatigue and* weariness manifested, thoufek 
in different degrees, by the participants. 
In support of this, we huve only to cola- 
pare the last campaign with the preceding 
one ; to remember the zeal and enthusi- 
asm displayed toy both belligerents \m 
the memorable struggles of the sum met 
Ind autumn of 18G2; the energy and 
rapidity with whieh blows were then de- 
livered, and to compare with this, 
the flagging spirit and inactivity which 
prevailed during a greater portion of tee 
succeeding year. Shiloh, Williamsbui*;, 
Jackson's Valley campaign, Seven Pines, 
and the bloody conflicts of the Chicka- 
hominy, with Cedar Mountain, Grovetoa, 
Manassas, "Chantilly, Boons borer, Sharps- 
burg, Perryvalle, Fredericksburg, and Mui- 
frees&oro' will be noted by the future his- 
torian as the decisive conflicts in whics. 
the power of the North was broken and 
shattered beyond any power of redemption 
which could be exerted by a comparative 
suecess at -Gettysburg or a victory in 't'ea— 
nessee. 

It is indeed impossible to conceive of 
two belligerents maintaining successively 
two such campaigns as that of 1862, an'd 
hence we find no difficulty in aceouhtinjg 
for the comparative rarity of general bat- 
tles in the succeeding year, and the entile 
readiness of each party to avail itself of 
the temporary truce enforced by the weak- 
ness of the other. The relative exhaus- 
tion of the belligerents, and their relative 
capacity for the further maintenance ef 
the struggle, is a question just now of imm- 
inence moment, the solution of which, i* 
the ensuing spring and summer, will de- 
termine irrevocably the result of this pro- 
tracted contest. 

flow stand the two sections with reje- 
rence to the objects of the approaching 
campaign ? The North is still aggressive, 
we are still defensive. They have still to 
contend with the obstacles and disadvan- 
tages which always render difficult of ea- 
ecution the most encouraging schemes i)f 
conquest, and in the struggle which has 
resulted in their possession of a portion of 
pur territory have exhausted their zeal and 
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enthusiasm, and seriously impaired their 
energies and resources. Tne South was 
never more resolute, never more hopeful 
tlan at pieseni, peeing that the most diffi- 
cult portions of his journey are still before 
the enemy, and convinced :hai her inde- 
pendence will be her salvation from the 
most ruthless and degraded despotism 
which ever trampled upon the liberties of 
ft people, while it may well be doubted 
whether the relative capacities of the two 
parties have ever afford eel a more encour. 
aging prospect of our ultimate triumph. 

The possession of large portions of our 
territory by the enemy should net discour- 
age the hope of his speedy expulsion, 
when we consider that the inevitable re- 
sult of one decisive engagement in our 
favour in Tennessee would drive him 
fcack, into Kentucky, or in Virginia would, 
as has already repeatedly been the case, 
compel him to the defence of Washing- 
ion, while on the other hand our most 
damaging reverses have availed the ene- 
my but little immediate advantage. This 
is in perfect accordance with a lixed law 
«>f invasion, that defeat in a general en- 
gagement is destruction to the invader, 
while to the invaded it is as a mere tem- 
porary reverjc, which shotih! never beget 
despair in the brave and loyal hearts of a 
people contending lor the sanctity of home 
and fireside. The repeated victories of 
the English over the Scotch, and the occu- 
pation of their country, did not make slave* 
of Bruce and his followers, while the one 
decisive victory of Bannockburn secured 
forever the independence of Scotland. 
The victories of the Chickahominy trans- 
ferred the seat of war from the doors of 
Richmond to the gates of Washington and 
the borders of Pennsylvania. Chickamau- 
ga would have forever broken the power 
of invasion in the West had more Napo- 
leonic energy and sagacity in pursuit been 
displayed. Yet Bragg's defeat at Lookout 
Mountain did not place Grant in posses- 
sion of Atlanta and Northern Georgia, Long- 
street's repulse at Knoxville did not give 
the enemy possession of East Tennessee, 
and Lee's army survived the so-called 
Federal victory of Gettysburg, and reposes 
it; secure possession of as much of Virgi- 
nia as we occupied twelve months ago, 



The prospects of Colonial independence- 
were never more discouraging than in the 
early mouths of 17S1, and in January of 
that year Dr. Franklin confessed that he 
could detect no sign of peace, yet before 
October's sua had set. the plains of Yoik- 
:own had become the grave of royal op- 
pression. Lord, in his history of the Uni- 
ted States, says : " The campaign of 1781 
did not open with encouraging prospects- 
to the Americans. Their means of resie- 
tanee were becoming more feeble, their 
resources were nearly exhausted, their pa- 
tience nearly wearied out. Both officers 
and men wearied of a contest in which 
they acquired neither fortune nor fame. 
On all sides, the British were in the ascent 
dant. They still occupied New York, and 
had reduced South Carolina to subjection: 
The troops ravaged the South without te- • 
sistance." Yet the results of the cam- 
paign of 1781 secured their independence* 
as will that of 1801 achieve ours, if oar 
conduct phnll show us worthy of such a 
blessing. With a snored cause for whose sue* 
cess the heart of virtue everywhere yearns 
in anxious sympathy; with a noble army t 
whose heroic deeds will rival the legends of 
knight errantry ; with such leaders as Lee, 
Beauregard, Johnston, Longstreetand their 
compatriots, and with Jeilerson Davis as 
our representative before the world, whose 
stainless purity, devoted patriotism a ad 
exalted abilities, have won from the na- 
tions of the world the tribute of infinite 
admiration, the omens are indeed aus- 
picious, and gladly do we greet the saluta- 
tions of coming, triumph. 



" Circumstances make men" is an axiom, 
the universal acknowledgement of which 
causes the world to watch with closest 
scrutiny the developement of all Revolu- 
tions and national commotions for those 
manifestations of Genius and Virtue for 
which the occasion creates the necessity 
and the theatre of action. The power «f 
social and national commotions in the sift- 
ing and separation of character, is too 
obvious, too essential at all times, and too 
well exemplified to ourselves, especially 
in these times, to require explanation or 
discussion. Revolutions, in this respect, 
have both uses and abuses ; and agonizusg 
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a* such- periods are to those wh© pass: 
through them, and justly dreaded by all 
communities, yet justice require us to ad- 
mit that perhaps for every sin of which 
Revolutions are guilty in the exaltation of 
vice ai>d imbecility, they provide a ready 
atonement and an adequate remedy. Sud- 
den as are its promotions and elevations, 
the overthrow and degradation which 
Revolution provides for a proven incom- 
petency, are no less violent and over. 
whelming. Like the seething cauldron 
wnioh forces to the surface the most cor- 
rupt and worthless material, every period 
of civil disturbance, in its earliest mani- 
festations, makes conspicuous, in influence 
and position, many men whose audacity 
alone has intruded them into spheres for 
which .integrity and ability should be the. 
qualifications. But those who, in the pur- 
suit of ambition, trust to anything else 
than a consciousness of fitness, rely upon 
a broken reed, which will yet pierce the 
- side of him who confides in it, for the In- 
evitable tendency of Revolutions, in the 
choice of leadership, is to the selection of 
those in whom Genius and Virtue have com 
bined to create the requisite qualifications. 
Cineinnatus might have remained in ob- 
scurity, following the plough from which 
his countrymen forced him to the preser- 
vation of his country, had not the occasion 
called for those virtues which he alone 
possessed. The occasion demanded a 
Cineinnatus, and his fellow-citizens knew 
Where to find one. The French Revolu- 
tion, commencing in bloodshed and vio- 
lence, and surpassing all other times in its 
atrocities, was disgraced by its elevation 
of Marat, but it nevertheless provided the 
dagger of Charlotte Corday; the same 
tumult in which Robespierre revelled in 
his insatiable cruelty, brought him even- 
tually to the guillotine; and the fierce 
energies of Revolution, in the hands of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, for more than twenty 
years caused the equilibrium of Europe to 
tremble upon the verge of destruction. 
-The fierce struggles of ambition and fac- 
tion at Rome, created the necessity of a 
centralized power superior to all parties 
and factions, and Augustus was ready at 
hand with his usurpations, both by vio- 
lence and fraud, to degrade the Senate and 
enslave the people. 



The teaching of histcfry is to show not 
onJy that the issue of Revolution places' in 
power those who are competent to the 
direction of its energies, but that it evokes 
from its latent existence every faculty, 
both moral and intellectual, in all the de- 
partments of human exertion. It is net 
necessary to speculate as to the philoso- 
phical reasons why periods of excitement 
and commotion are most productive of 
greatness in intellect and character. Wo 
had as well question the power of local 
association, or of the education of childhood 
in the developement of the faculties and 
tastes. We had as well question the in- 
fluence of scenery in the cultivation of 
poetry, or the impression upon the youth- 
ful mind of Walter Scott, of the legends of 
the Scotch Shepherds, afterwards re-ap- 
pearing in his matchless romances. "Great 
men are those who have felt much, lived 
much," and we are not apt to experience 
the strength of Hercules until we are re- 
quired to strangle the serpents to save our- 
selves. Athens, that city of the "fierce 
Democracy,' 1 the constant scene of popu- 
lar tumult and party strife, had hundreds 
of illustrious citizens ; her Demosthenes, 
who 

" Shook the arsenal, and fulmined over 

Greece, 
To Macedon and Artaxerxes' throne." 

Her " divine Plato," whose discourses yet 
live to tell us of his wisdom and purity; 
her Pericles, and an almost numberless 
list, to which, in the history of Sparta, the 
city of aristocratic dignity and order, the " 
contrast furnishes scarcely another than 
Lycurgus. We are, indeed, surprised in 
tracing the histories of great men, to see 
how vast a majority of them are born and 
educated in periods of excitement and 
revolution. This is not only true of the 
great statesmen and warriors of History, 
but is equally characteristic of the great 
masters of Literature. Homer grew up 
amidst the most heroic scenes and memo- 
ries of classic Greece ; Virgil, in the midst 
of the bloody quarrels of the Triumvirate j 
Dante, in the midst of the civil convul- 
sions of Italy; Corneille and Racine, in 
in the time of the Fronde; and Milton 
lived inthe stern days of the Puritans and 
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Cavaliers, of Cromwell and the Common- 
wealth. 

The Revolution through which we are 
now passing must, in its turn, confront the 
tri-buiial of posterity, and then only can be 
determined whether it has met the just de- 
mands of mankind in its examples of great- 
ness. Certainly the period and the occa- 
sion are behind none other in the inspira- 
tions and opportunities which they present. 
The judgments of contemporaries are not- 
valued as infallible by posterity, and the 
opinions and criticisms of the present will 
affect but little the verdict of those who 
are to judge finally of our nchievements. 
Nevertheless, it is not an unpleasant reflec- 
tion to estimate the probable standing of 
our own time compared with other similar 
periods. Dr. Arnold has spoken of the dispo- 
sition so often fou nd, to deery our own age as 
the " besetting fault of minds raised a little 
above the mass, but not arrived at any high 
pitch of wisdom " This may be very 
justly esteemed a characteristic of the 
present period, both among ourselves and 
our enemies, for complaints are almost 
universal of a dearth of the qualities re- 
quisite to the magnitude of the occasion. 
Dr. Arnold gives a very reasonable inter- 
pretation of this disposition in the remark, 
that "our personal superiority seems much 
more advanced by decrying our contempo- 
raries than by decrying our fathers," in 
which he justly ascribes much to the par- 
tisan prejudice and rancor of the moment. 

■ As respects the North, it is, perhaps, 
true, that the Revolution has contributed 
nothing to the list of earthly heroes, and 
has presented n thing that will render 
Posterity less ashamed to acknowledge our 
enemies as a portion of humanity. We 
do not see see, however, that they should 
be disappointed in either their achieve- 
ments or their leaders. The war, upon 
their part, was the hybrid offspring of the 
spirits of Plunder, Fanaticism and Malice, 
and its developement, in the judgment of 
mankind, has realized the highest exhi- 
bitions of those exalted incentives.' 

The South, we believe, need fear com- 
parison with no people who have ever en- 
dured the storms and trials of Revolution. 
With the effort of a giant we have sprun 
upon the national arena almost with a 



single bound, and the nations of Europe 
already vie with each other in their claims 
of national affinity and consanguinity with 
us. We have nothing to blush lor in our 
examples of greatness in any field or thea- 
tre of action. Those who speak- of Jack- 
son as the solhary example, should be 
satisfied that transcendant military genius 
in the person of a Jackson or a Napoleon, 
does not appear, ordinarily, more than 
once in a century. Let those who judge 
President Davis as wanting in fitness for 
his great office, recall the unanimous plau- 
dit of admiration which impartial Europe 
has pronounced in his favour, and remem- 
ber the parallel of his case with that of 
Washington, who, maligned and traduced, 
with his usefulness impeded at every step 
by the obstacles interposed by cabale and 
intrigues, yet eventually guided his country 
to the refuge of Peace and Independence. 
For examples of military greatness, we do 
not look in vain even among the living, 
while we hold in pious remembrance those 
illustrious leaders who have surrendered 
their blood to the cause. The names of 
the glorious Lee and his Generals, Long- 
street, Ewell, Early, Rhodes, A. P. Hill, 
Pickett, Stuart, and others will hardly be 
less famous in history than those of Napo- 
leon and his Marshals; while the noble 
Beauregard, idolized Hood, Morgan, Cleb- 
urne, Magruder, Price, and a host of others, 
form a bright galaxy, not outshorfe by the 
most brilliant records of former wars. In 
the various departments requiring the ex- 
ercise of statesmanship, we must await 
the results of measures, and the coming of 
the time when it will be proper to make 
known the secret records of the war. 

Let us hope with confidence that we 
have nothing to fear in the result to our- 
selves, or to suffer in the judgment of 
Posterity. An army whose fame will be 
exalted by contrast with any band of 
patriots who have ever struggled for Free- 
dom, a people who have shown a spirit 
more Roman than that which defied vic- 
torious Hannibal, and resisted the invading 
Gauls, assuredly will not be found want- 
ing in those great representative char- 
acters whose deeds and whose virtues 
shall obtain for them conspicuous monu- 
ments among the multitude of earth's 
heroes and sages. 
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The proprietors frequently receive let- 
teis from correspondents complaining of 
their failure to receive the "Messenger," 
for which they have enclosed the price of 
subscription. From numerous subscribers 
we have complaints of irregularity or to- 
tal failure in the reception of the various 
numbers. To these correspondents we 
can only reply, that in all cases where 
subscriptions are received, we promptly 
send the " Messenger," and only in such 
cates. If the subscription is not received 
by us, or the mails miscarry, we, of course, 
are not responsible. There can he no 
mistake in this matter on our part, as we 
keep an exact tally, in which the name of 
each subscriber is checked as his " Mes- 
senger " is sent, and our subscribers may 
re5t assured that the blame does not rest 
with ourselves. 



• To those of our readers who may be 
disposed to censure us, for our apparent 
departure from the established high char- 
acter of the "Messenger," in the insertion 
of fashion-plates in the present number, 
we offer the apolegy of the entire absence 
of any means of obtaining information 
upon this subject by the great majority of 
Our lady readers. To please them, and in 
compliance with numerous requests from 
lady friends, we insert these pleasant re- 
miniscences of the luxuries of bygone days. 



The (X ) cross mark upon the back of 
the "Messenger" is designed to remind 
j>ersons of the expiration with the present 
number of their term of subscription. The 
Magazine will be immediately discon- 
tinued, unless the subsciiption shall be re 
newed. 



Rejected MSS. — The following contri- 
butions are respectfulfy declined, and will 
be returned, upon receipt of the necessary 
postage. It is impossible for the editor to 
notify each individual contributor of the 
disposition made of the articles sent to us. 
In no case can we mail manuscripts until 
we have received the requisite postage. 
We will retain communications for a rea- 



sonable length of time, and if not called 
for, we cannot be responsible for their loss 
or destruciipn : 

" How to Flirt;" " Autumn ;" " Elin," 01 
a "Love Poem;" "Risen;" "Never Sur- 
render;" "Powhatan;" "Lines to Virgi- 
nia;" "The Rose;" "Edinburgh After 
Flodden;" "Third Beat of the Watcn.;" 
4 The Deluge;" "Lines to Lamar Fon- 
taine;" "Huguenots;" "Errata;" "Mexican 
Question, &c.;" "Gaulty Hall;" "Hugh 
Murray;" "My Great Temperance 
Speech ;" " Political Morality Essential to 
Public Prosperity ;" 4t Glance at the East." 

The Second War op Independence in 
Amkrica. By E. W. Hudson, late Acting 
Secretary of Legation to the American 
Mission to the Court of Prussia. 

The position of European nations with 
reference to the American war, has long 
ago ceased to be watched by the people of 
the Confederate States with' that intense 
solicitude which in the early stages of the 
struggle attended every motion or breath 
of the leading powers on the other side of 
the Atlantic. A variety of causes may 
readily be found for this comparative in- 
difference respecting a subject which at 
one time was regarded with scarcely less 
-interest than the actual progress of the 
physical struggle. The different causes 
and motives which have operated to 
prevent our recognition, the well known 
good will entertained for us by Louis Na- 
poleon, and the miserable tiuckling of 
Russell, are too well understood to require 
any explanation. Prominent among the 
subsidiary causes which have operated 
against us, has been the remarkable want 
of information displayed respecting the 
Southern people, their institutions, re- 
sources, and their objects in the issue of 
the present struggle. It is deeply to be 
deplored that so many of those whose po- 
sitions and occupations enabled them to 
be heard by the European public with 
such advantage, have wanted either the 
requisite ability or energy to administer 
such wholesome instruction to the Euro- 
pean mind as would enable it to make a 
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fair and just discrimination between us ami 
our enemies, from which the South would 
' have nothing to four. 

The perusal of Cnptain Hudson's work 
has satisfied us of its great value as a 
means of information to the public of both 
England and Germany, in both of which 
countries it was published, and read with 
great interest, meeting with a success, as 
well before the tribunals of criticism as in 
the popular judgment, rarely attained by 
the productions of American authors. 

The work of Capt. Hudson was original- 
ly published in Germany in the spring of 
18G2, and the highly flattering notices of 
the German press, as well as the influence 
which it exerted in correcting the erro- 
neous impression at that time so prevalent 
in Germany respecting the American war, 
well attest not only the superior merits of 
the work, but exhibit the title of its author 
to the thanks of his countrymen. The 
success of the book was quite as brilliant 
in England, where it elicited praise from 
©▼en the most embittered opponents of our 
cause, aud was received by our friends as 
an invaluable exposition of the Southern 
side of the great controversy. 

The people of the Confederate States 
who have been so thoroughly educated 
upon all the issues involved in the war, 
and who accurately appreciate the justice 
— the absolute necessity of their course of 
action — would, perhaps, not find much in 
Capt. Hudson's woik that would strike 
them as novel, but no one can rise from 
the perusal of the "Second War of Inde- 
pendence," without an experience of ad- 
ditional information, and of strengthened 
conviction of the righteousness of the 
Southern cause. 

The work of Captain Hudson is a 
searching and comprehensive review of 
the Revolution in all its phases, origin, 
causes, the resources of both sections, the 
motives actuating the participants, and 
concludes with a chapter upon African 
slavery, which was added in the English 
edition, to gratify the desire of the Eng- 
lish mind for information upon that im- 
portant subject. The portion devoted to 
the political and social relations of the 
States under the old Union, is an exceed- 
ingly able exposition of the various ques- 



tions which have been raised relative to 
the relations of the State and Federal Gov- 
ernments to each other, and an entire vin- 
dication of the doctrine of State sove- 
reignty. Perhaps the most interesting and 
striking portion of the work to those for 
whose information it was prepared, is that 
in which arc considered the causes of the 
revolution, in which are explained, with 
great clearness, the various conflicting fea- 
tures in the political and social establish- ' 
ment of the two sections, the difference ia 
origin, the questions of Tariff" and Protec- 
tion, and the innumerable issues and agi- 
tations arising from the slavery question. 
Captain Hudson is especially entitled to 
praise for the fearless fidelity with which 
he confronts and combats the prejudice of 
his European reader respecting the slave- 
ry question. He very justly assumes that 
ihe question of slavery does not enter 
among the issues presented to Europe for 
consideration, and with equal propriety 
declares the determination of the Southern 
people, under no circumstances, to com- 
promise the integrity and security of the 
most important of their institutions, even 
to gain the sympathy and support of all 
Europe. The work is accompanied by a 
rowerful paper in the form of an intro- 
duction, by Dr. Boiling A. Pope. 

Manual of Military Suroirt. Pre- 
pared for the use of the Confederate 
States Army. Illustrated. By order of 
the Surgeon General. 

This manual has been prepared as a 
convenient nand-book for officers on duty 
in the field, and is well calculated to an- 
swer an important desideratum. The work 
is equally creditable to the officers who 
have prepared it, (notwithstanding their 
modest disclaimer of pretension to the 
honours of authorship,) and suggestive of 
the disposition and efforts of the Surgeon 
General to meet the requirements of the 
multifarious and complicated duties of his 
bureau. The manual seems to be practi- 
cal in its design, and comprehends, in a 
neat form, with remarkable simplicity of 
style, the combined results ol study and 
actual experience during the war. The 
outline lithographs, designed to illustrate 
various surgical operations, are remarka- 
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bljr well executed, and constitute a valua- 
ble and attractive feature of the work. 
The execution of the work is in the high- 
est degree creditable to Messrs. Ayres & 
"Wade, who are the publishers. 



had an opportunity for such examination 
as the importance of ihc subject requires. 
We may safely recommend this work, 
however, as it is a reprint from the fif- 
teenth Edinburgh edition, and is an adap- 
tation of a production of an eminent 
scholar. 

Messrs. Dunn & Co. are displaying a 
most commendable zeul and energy in 



publication, and we know of no house in 
the Confederacy which is better entitled to 
the reward of success. 



(Dmnihtis. 



Thi Aoi. A Southern Eclectic Magazine. 

We have received the January number 
of the "Age, 1 ' publi-hed by Messrs. La- 
garde & Company. As we happen to be 
rowing in the same boat with the "Age," 
it would be strange indeed if we did not 
wish them the fullest measure of pro>pt*r- 
ity, for we should then fail to wish our- 
selves good luck. It will be an important 
point gained, both for the advancement of 
Southern literature, aim the individual 
'welfare of those who represent it, to feel . 
that our interests are identical, ami th»t| 

hence our sympathy and mi P ort should °lo<l«°'>t of Fnglisli orators »ays that 
, i ^ i * i'i i i , '"after the armies of the South are forced 

be mutual. Uur hop**.* nre all embarked . , ... « , f( . ,. 

1 to retreat to the On If for seltpreervation, 

in the same bottom, and the prosperity of (the war will still go on. All wars are 
one will probably be the success of all, j ended by compromise, and the present 
provided we work zealously and faithfully |civil war in this country must end in the 
for the great object which in common we | 8ame manner ■" 

profess-the literary enfranchise i.ent of W* believe part of this-that the war 
*'_,,_, 4 „ * | would still go on — but that the final result 

the South. The » Age promises to be a , wi „ , )e t||e ab , olute independence of each 
most valuable addition to Southern publ.- State, except those of New England. 
oations. Its articles ar? seleetci with 

Uute and judgment. an ; .., • U ,„n topic* of . Awwci i Wap.d ok RMitc.AKiZAT.or- 
. Artemus Ward, in a recent letter, thus 

gives his ideas of reorganization : 



.FOREIGN ITEMS— UNITED STATES. 

Wendell Phillips, confessedly the mott 



popular interest. 

TOT CoUNTBYMAK. 

This excellent jourutS. pubished at 



"I never attempted to reorganize my 
wife but once. I shall never attempt it 
again. I'd bin to a public dinner, and had 



table companion, either i-i ••■■mp, count- 
ing-room, or at the. fiies;-" ' : K- ' (Coun- 
tryman " is devoted chi fl to .he planting 
interests, and zealously 
ert against the charge - 
want of patriotism. I. 



nU the farm- 
ortidn and a 
r.irv features 



Turnwald, Ga., is alwa\ w- v»me to our j allowed myself to be betrayed into drink 
table, and will prave i p|. a-iHit and profl- j in* several people's health; and within' to 

make them as robust as possible, I conti- 
nued drinkin' their healths until my own 
became affected. Consckens was.' I pre- 
sented mya-elf at Betsy's bedside late at 
nite, with considerable licker concealed 
about my person. I had somehow got 
per&essshun ol a hosswhip on my way 
home, and, rememberiif some cranky ob- 
serva?ln.n o: Mis. Ward's in the moriiin', 
I snapt the whip putty lively, and in a 
loud voice. I said, 'Betsy, you need reor- 
ganizing I have come, Betsy,' I continued, 
crack in 1 the whip over the bed, 1 1 have 
come to reorganize you!' 1 dreamed that 
ni»e that snmbody had laid a hosswhip 
over me sev'ril consekootive times, and 
when I woke up I found she had. I baint 
drunk much of anything since, and if ever 
I have another reorganizin' job on hand, I 
shall let it out*' 



.We have receive 1 

President and Direct 
Batiq Asylum. 



:..- Report of the 
el 'i:o Central Lu- 



;:fi\fis. 



Grammar of French 

Wo have r^ceiv ■: n uii ;. ci'the revised 
edition of Clnisti-.i'L*. ?':i-r»-!i (Jrnmmor. 
public bed by Ceo !"'■>■ m -\. f V. and edited 
by F. W. Rosier. Unf. .■{i.: i v» ,, .y, the bonk 
wan not receive:; iiiii 1 \« •? -re about to 
go |o press, and wc h.;s- :>ot. therefore, 



The new comet, which has been dis- 
covered by Prof. Watson, of Michigan, is 



too 
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45,000,000 miles from the earth at presents 
but will be only 10,000,000 miles distant 
from us by the first of February. It will 
probably he visible to the naked eye, and 
will be found in the Northwestern part of 
lUe heavens. 

In thirty-three years Chicago has grown 
from a population of seventy persons to 
138,000. * 

Rumors are rife of a change of command 
in the Army of the Potomac. Hunter and 
Thomas are named as the successor of 
Meade. 

The Yankee papers say that "Richmond 
i> being grudually evacuated,*' and that 
the "removal of the gun-making machine- 
ry from the Tredegar Iron Works to Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina, has been going on 
for weeks." 

The Rev. Mr. Shine, Chaplain of the 
House of Representatives, in the Iowa 
Legislature, on opening of the recent sed- 
ition, prayed thus : " Bless Thou the young 
and growing State of Iowa, her Senators 
and Representatives, the Governor and 
State officers. Give us a sound currency, 
pure water, and undented religion — for 
Christ's sake. Amen!" In that exordium 
Shine certainly outshone the lesser lights 
of the Yankee clergy. 

Not a single steamer under the Ameri- 
can fla^ now sails between the United 
States and Europe. There are about fifty 
under foreign flags. 

Gen. Cass is said ro be so feeble that he 
cannot live much kmger. He is in his 
8 1st year. 

Longfellow's "Wayside Inn" has 
reached its twentieth thousand already. 
The volume was is:ued only six weeks 
ago. 

General Hpintzelman, of Pennsylvania, 
has established his headquarters at Co- 
iuinbus, Ohio. He commands the De- 
partment of the West, which includes the 
States of Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and Il- 
linois. 

Gat Times at Washington. — The On- 
Btitutional Union says of Washington life : 

" Gayety is rife in certain circles here. 
Dinners, balls, hops, levees, dress, dia- 
monds and extravagances everywhere. 
Have they ever a moment's thought 
of the horrors of war % No, they do 
not even dream of such matters; but, 
-on the contrary, they indulge in revelry 
•and all manner of reckless sport, as though 
believing that "nobody is hurt." Let the 
•spectres of the osiUions slaughtered since 



their pleasures began sit heavily on their 
guilty souls. 

The Cincinnati Commercial says that 
under no cireumstances will Gen. Grant 
be a candidate for the Presidency, or per- 
mit his name to come before a National 
Convention for such purpose, and, so far 
as his opinions are known, he is in favor 
of the nomination and re-election of Mr. 
Lincoln. 

The National Union Committee, ap r 
pointed by the Chicago Convention, have 
been summoned to meet in Washington 
on the22d of February. 



EUROPE. 

The Sultan has presented to the Grand 
Vizier, as a token of his warm apprecia- 
tion and regard, a superb diamond ring, 
weighing thirty-four carats, and valued at 
about £500. 

A London paper says that the changes 
in the House of Commons since 1859 give 
Lord Derby's party a majority of fifteen 
votes at the present time over the sup- 
pv rters of the Government. In the year 
named the division which drove Lord 
Derby from office, steod thus : For Lord' 
Derhy, 310; against, 323. In 1864, ac- 
cording to the same authority, ^he support- 
ers of hU lordship count 325 votes; those 
of the Government, 310. 

It is asserted that in Mayence, France, 
where the annual consumption of wine is 
three hundred and sixty dollars per adult, 
•'gout, delirium tremens and liver com- 
plaints are quite unknown." 

A recent Paris letter says the uneasiness 
about the prospects of a general war is 
increasing. 

There are many people in Europe who 
believe that Napoleon has an understand- 
ing with Kossuth, and that while Italy 
and Hungary attacks Austria, and Den- 
mark attacks Germany in the North, France 
will evacuate Rome and march to the con- 
quest of the Rhir.e. 

A revolutionary manifesto has been pla- 
carded in the principal towns of Hungary. 
Kossuth was at the head of the move- 
ment. 

All-night omnibusses are to be estab- 
lished in Paris. It is said the number of . 
Parisian night travellers is about 500,000, 
so that a great profit is anticipated fron 
those who are at present without conrdy* 
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•nee. It must be remembered what Pari ' 
tians call night is still early time for a 
Londoner. 

Carlotta Patti is in Paris. Her sister 
was in Madrid. 

Punch says honesty may be the best 
policy; the next best is a policy of Assu- 
rance. a 

Dumas is now paid so much a letter for 
hrs writings. 

A London banker, just deceased, cuts 
ap well*— divides among his hers $2,500,- 
000. 

Dr. Gwia, late of the United States Sen- 
ate, now. forms one of the Louis Napo- 
leon, and Slidell poker parties. 

Among. the numerous announcements of 
new works of fiction in England, is one 
entitled Black/Han ; or, The Monk* of Old, 
which embodies several very exciting 
scenes in romance, with some legendary 
history of an interesting and striking 
character. The period of the action is 
that of the early days of the Reformation, 
and among the dramatis persona are Henry 
VIII., Anne Boleyn, Wolsey, Sir Thomas 
More, Thomas Cromwell, the Maid or 
Holy Nun of Kent, and the last of the 
Plantageneta. 

Maximilian will \isit Paris in the qual- 
ity of the Emperor of Mexico. 

The Spanish Government will appoint 
a Minister to Mexico as soon as it receives 
official confirmation of the crowning of 
Maximilian. 

The Italian Minister of War has ordered 
two hundred cannon to be made. 

The London Court Journal has the fol- 
lowing: 

The greatest speculation is felt as to the 
effect that will be produced on the visage 
of Lincoln by his attack of small-pox. 
He intends, at the earliest moment, to give 
a levee to ladies, whose loyalty and cour- 
age will thus be tested. The beauty he 
possessed was never of much value, and 
with holes all over his face as if he had 
been bom herded, a la Charleston, with 
peasphe will be terrible to look at. 



A fracas took place at a fashionable 
restaurant in* Paris, owing to a well known 
dramatic author abusing the beefsteaks of 
the proprietor, who retorted that they were 
not so detestable as the pieces of his cus- 
tomer. 



In France, the number of suicides, 
which amounted in the year 1827 to 1542, 
rose in i860 to 4050. The difference of 
sex betweon the suicides was not noted 
until the year 1835. Since then the crime 
has prevailed considerably more among 
men than among women. The tempta- 
tion to commit suicide increases with age 
up to the period of from 40 to 50. The 
crime increases from January to June, and 
diminishes until December, in which 
month the fewest suicides are committed. 
Other returns show that there were 55,693 
accidental deaths among men, and only. 
13,158 among women, in France from the 
year 1854 to 1860. 

The Scotch railways are setting an ex* 
ample to the English railways by warm- 
ing the carriages with hot water appara*, 
tus. The next move has been to have 
gas laid on. The tubes atop of the car- 
riages are fixtures, the jet pipes being let . 
mo the position of the old lamps, and the 
glass globes enlarged to obviate the effect 
of the heat. The reservoir or " gasome 
ter" — which is fitted up in an old third- 
class put on behind the train — is of a 
square form, with a large plate of zinc on 
top, and sides of caoutehouc, and appears, 
when inflated, very much the shape of a 
large organ-bellows. It is calculated to 
hold a supply that will la$t a train for five 
hours, and that at a cost of only fourteen 
pence. 

Among recent British flirtations with the 
Muses, are the "Idyls of ihe Ring," in 
which the King and Heenan fight is thus 
spoken of: 

"The brave Tom King to the fight has 
gone, 

In the famed prize ring you'll find him, 
The Champion's belt he would fain gird 
on, 

And leave all fear behind him. 
Land of the brave, said the fistic hard, 

Though all the world assail thee, 
One arm at least thy rights shall guard, 

One faithful arm sha'nt fail thee. 
Our hero fell ; but John Heenan's throw 

Could not keep his proud soul under, 
For lightning-like be struck a blow 
• Which sounded deep as thunder, 
And said, No. soul shall sully thee, 

Thou land of soul and bravery, 
Thy sons were made for the pure and 
free, 

They'll ne'er yield to Yankee slavery." 



Le Follet says that plaids are received 
with diminishing favor. 
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A letter from Rome states that Father 
Mullooley, of the Irish Dominican Con- 
vent of St. Clement, at Rome, is prosecu- 
ting his subterranean researches under 
that venerable basilica, and has had the 
satisfaction to discover a fre&co painting 
illustrative of the life and martyrdom of 
the saint, accompanied by many details of 
ritual and costume, which are most pre- 
cious to the student of Christian aichtrolo- 
gy. With regard to the dato of the paint- 
ing, Cavaliere De Rossi, an authority in 
such cases*, does not allow ii a greater an- 
tiquity than the eighth century. 



VARIETIES. 

Good Advice. — An old author quaintly 
remarks : " Avoid argument with ladies. 
In spinning yarn among silks and satins, 
man is sure to be worsted and twisted. 
And when a man is worsted and twisted, 
be may consider himself wound up." 

An exchange comes to us with a notice 
that •' Truth" is crowded out of this issue. 
This is almost as bad as the up-country 
editor who said, *' for the evil effects of in- 
toxicating drinks, see our inside/' 

Sidney Smith once said: "A pair of 
seizors is like a quarrelsome husband and 
wife. The blades are always cutting 
against each other, but woe to him who 
comes between them." 

A printer named Winn who died at 
Rochester, England, recently, was heard 
to mutter to himself a few moments be- 
fore his death : " I am on my last stickful ; 
I am coming to a paragraph, and I sup- 
pose I'll have to wait for old Death to put 
in a period." 



CHARADE. 



My .First, they say in days of old, 

Was clothed in regal splendor, 
Without the taint of sordid gold, 

Though gold was legal tender. 
And wise ones say it's a good plan 

When e'er you have to 'tend there- 
" Keep your eye on a • public man' 

And always have a friend there/' 

II. 
My Second, then, was man's delight, 

It .bore him on so gaily, 
But now it is too slow a " kite," 

To keep up with a " Daily.' 



Emblem of wealth in every land, 

A thing of life and beauty ; 
It bore the hopes to God of man, 

When man forgot his duty. 

III. 
To estay my whole all men strive,— 

Now .guess it if you can, sir^ 
For you will ne'er in wedlock thrive, 

Until you know my answer. 
And it has been from Adam's time ;— 

At least, its first history 
Has not been found ; and I incline 

To think it still a mystery. 

Any one solving the above, will send 
solution to the " S. L. M." 

FASHIONS FOR MARCH, 1864. 

Descriptions of the Engravings. — First 
Figure.— Half toilet. An Irish poplin 
dress, leather color, ornamented at the bot- 
tom of the skirt with four row? of bras- 
pieces of a darker colored silk about two 
and a half inches wide, and the same dis- 
tance apart, ornamented wtth passemen- 
terie trimming on each width. Body 
with Chinese lappel slip up in two places 
behind, and one on each side towards the 
hips. Sieaves half tight, trimmed with 
silk bias-pieces of a darker color. Flat 
linen collar bordered with Valenciennes. 
Curls to match. Black velvet bonnet, 
trimmed at the side of the crown and 
front with a rose, accompanied by foliage. 
Curtain bordered by bars of poncean vel- 
vet. Arcular cloak of Faille silk trimmed 
with guipure. 

Second Figure. — Dress of drap deny Lo, 
trimmed at the bottom of the skirt with 
bands of pausy silk vailed with guipure. 
Body round at the waist, with shallow- 
plaits. Sleeves half tight, ornamented 
at the side with an iiiaeiiiun mm on a 
pausy transparent. Linen eolKr and 
cuffs. Platetol of pausy plush, trimmed 
at the top and bottom of the sleeve with 
« rich gimp ornament. Bonnet of impe- 
rial white velvet, with natural fjh-hers. 
The inside of the front is ornamented 
with frnitand foliage. [The fashion p-ate 
upon the next page is taken "from u Le 
Bon Ton, Journal de Modes, and Monthly 
Reports of Paris Fashions, for Februnrv, 
1863.— Em] 
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HISTORY OF THE WAR, 

BT ROBERT R ftOWISON. 

• ^Author of a History of Virginia. 
VOLUME SECOND. 
(Copy-right secured.) 
CHAPTER L 

Kentucky — Her population — Slaves — Her 

• attitude unfavorable to the South- 
Causes — Proposed Riverine League— 
Compromises— Henry Clay— Neutrality 
— Generals Buckner and McCleilan — 
Insidious policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment — Legislature of Kentucky— faith- 
less — Federals occupy her soil— General 
Polk's Offer — Oppression — F light Of 

• Kentucky patriots*— Ex-Goverooi More- 
head seized— Escape of Judge Monroe— 
fireckenridge— Marshall— Breckenridge's 
addre s-s— Provisional Government — 
Kentucky admitted to the Southern 

* Clonfederacy— Gene^l Albert Sidney 
Johnston— Comes Overland from Cali- 
fornia — Confederate success in Mesilla 
Valley— Arizona Territory— Gen. John- 
ston takes Command of Department of 
Kentucky and Tennessee — Conflicts- 
Gen. Zollicoffer — Capt. John H. Mor- 
gan—Battle ' of Belmont— Federals at 
first Successful— Re-establishment of 
Confederate Lines— Defeat and Disas- 
ters of the Federals— Bridge Burning in 
East Tennessee — James Keelan, the 
hero, of Srawberry Plains— Federals 
Advance against Piketo*— Bull Nel- 
son—Wild Cat Stampede— Fight at 
Woodsonyille— Success of Gen. Mar-, 
shall at Prestonsburg — Battle of Somer- 
. set — -Con federates Defeated — Death of 
Gen. Zolticoffer— Insufficiency of South- 
ern Forces under Gen. Johnstoa — Igno 
ranee of the People on the Subject — 
Formidable Preparations of the Fed- 
. ecals— Gun-Boats— Comtrjodore Foote— 

Yol. XXXVIII-13 



Armies — Buell — Grant — Fort Henry- 
Wretched Position — Fort Donelson— 
Gen. Tilghman — Attack on Fort Hen- 
ry— Gallant Defence — Surrender — Gen*. 
Floyd, Pillow, Buckner— Forces at Don- 
elson — Approach or the Enemy — Their 
Overwhelming numbers— Battle of the 
Trenches — Federals Repulsed — Gun- 
Boat Attaek — Severe fiTe of the Co*- 
. federate Batteries--— Fteet Repulsed — 
Consultation and Plan of Southern Ge lib- 
erals — Battle of Dover — Bloody Con- 
flict— -"Southern Success — Exhausted 
Condition of the Southern Troops — Sur- 
render Of Fort Donelson — Escape of 
Generals Floyd and Pillow — Col. For- 
rest—Confederates Evacuate . Colum- 
bus — Gen. Johnston Retreats — Capture 
of Nashville— Gun-Boat Raid to Flo- 
rence — Burnside Expedition — Roanoke 
Island — Captured— Edenton — Elizabeth 
City — Gloojn and Despondency in the 
South — Permanent Constitution and 
Government of the Confederate States- 
President Davis* Inaugural Address — 
Hope Revived. 

From the opening of the revolution, the 
State of Kentucky had assumed an atti- 
tude which, if not positively hostile, was 
certainly neither cordial nor supporting to 
her Southern sisters. Her agricultural pro- 
ducts were nearly identical with thoBe of 
her mother, Virginia. Her population, in 
I860, was about one million, one nundred 
and sixty thousand, of whom two hundred 
and twenty-six thousand (fully one-fifth 
part) were slaves.a It might reasonably 
have been expected! that she would 
promptly array herself on the side of those 
who sought to .protect the rights of the 
South against the lawless aggressions ci 
Abolitionism. But various causes had 
brought a large part of her people into a 
state of mind unfavexable to any decisive 



a A»- Almanac, 1901. 243, 
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men cures for seceding from the former 
Union and taking up arms against the Lin- 
coln Government 

Her central and geographical position 
exposed her in a peculiar manner to as- 
saults from the North!, Separated only by 
the meanders of the Ohio river for a dis- 
tance of five hundred and sixty miles from 
the populous Free States of Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois, she was subject to invasion 
at any time, and at numerous paints by 
hosts of armed, pillagers. It cannot be 
doubted- that this hazard wrought its effect 
in urging her authorities to seek neutrality 
ami peace rather than war.' Governor Ma- 
goffin had, with promptness and spirit, in- 
formed Mr. Lincoln that Kentucky would 
furnish no troops against the seceded 
States, and in many other acts had shewed 
his sympathy with the South. Yet he was 
anxious to save Kentucky from the horrors 
of "war, and at one time sought to conduct 
to a successful issue, negotiations for a 
"Riverine League? with the States bor- 
dering on the Ohio, the object of which 
was to secure all the parties to it from 
mole»tat\on and bloodshed. a It was natu- 
ral that Kentucky should wish to avoid 
invasion ana* the wasting of war. 

Yet. Virginia had encountered the same 
risks, and when principle required it, had 
boldly faced the storm. ' Neither, can we 
suppose that timidity and unmanly fear 
were the prevailing motives with the gal- 
lant race inhabiting Kentucky — a people 
who, for nearly a century, had been pro- 
verbial for daring and chivalry. We must 
seek explanation in other causes. 
. For many years the prevailing political 
views in Kentucky had inclined, her to 
compromise as to every question affecting 
the stability of the Union. ' Her great and 
brilliant statesman, Henry Clay, was the 
father of the three compromises which 
had prevented dissolution at a time when 
it might perhaps, have been effected with- 
out a bloody war. These were the Mis- 
souri Bill of 1821, the Compromise Tariff 
Bill of 1830, and the scheme of settlement 
after the Mexican w*i in 1850> to all of 
which we have already alluded. His in- 



' a The details of this plan are in the 
Whig, April 3*-*May 3/ 



fluence in moulding opinion in his State 
was powerful. Kentucky was really di-, 
vided upon the question of continuing 
the institution oi slavery within hep bat- ' 
ders. A«scheme of gradual emancipation 
under requirement of law, had been pro- 
mulgated, and Mr. Clay sp6ke and wrote 
in its favor. It was indeed defeated .when, 
brought to the test of the popular vote. A 
large majority of the people of Kentucky 
shewed their good sense in wishing to 
keep an institution so conservative of all 
that is valuable in republican society, bat 
it cannot be doubted that the influence of 
Mr. Clay, and of the large number of his 
people who thought with him on the sub- 
ject, had weakened the arms of the advo- 
cates of slavery* 

An. enthusiastic and persistent love of 
the Union was one of the most prominent 
traits in the character of this highly intel- 
lectual man. He was national and Amer^ 
ican in all his feelings. While^Jie de- 
nounced abolitionism on the one side, he 
was equally severe against nullification 
and secession on the other. Had he lived 
to see the dangerous progress of the Aboli- 
tion party, and the measure! by which 
they were seeking to annihilate the rights 
of the South, it can hardly be doubted that 
his chivalrous nature would have urged 
him to take the side of the threatened and 
the oppressed, and that, with John Bel), of 
Tennessee, he could have proclaimed him- 
self a rebel against the Lincoln usurpation. 
But he died before ^he plans of the Black . 
Republieans were developed, and unhap- 
pily he left no statesmen of his own school 
behind him in Kentucky, of stature high 
enough to see that the Union was no lon- 
ger possible, when the most sacred pledges- 
on which it was founded, were all vio-, 
lated by the North. We have seen that 
John J. Crittenden had fallen far below 
the exigencies of the crisis. After the 
battle of Manassas, he had introduced m 
resolution intsj the Northern Congress that 
the object of the war was to preserve the 
'Union as it was, under the Constitution, end 
he voted for the 'bills appropriating five 
hundred millions of dollars and calli^s; 
out five hundred thousand, men.e . Yet 



a Sketch of <his speech at Coin 
Examiner, Aug. 16, 1861* 
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afterwards, when he saw the plainest pro- 
visions of the Constitution Tiolated by 
Lincoln and his War Cabinet, the habeas 
cofpus denied, freedom of speech sup- 
pressed, the press bound in chains, arbi- 
trary arrests daily made, people's houses 
searched and robbed without law, and a 
military despotism established, he con- 
tinned to uphold the war and prostitute 
fail /ailing powers to the purposes of 
Northern usurpation. Others in his State 
were equally inconsistent and unpatriotic. 
. The position first, taken by the public 
authorities of Kentucky, was that of neu- 
trtUity. Her Legislature passed a resolu- 
tion to the effect that she' would remain 
neutral in the contest pending, and would 
not permit the troops of either party to 
pass over or occupy her soil for belligerent 
purposes.a Far as this attitude fell below 
the hopes of the Confederate States, they 
would have acquiesced in and sacredly 
respected it, had the Kentucky authorities 
maintained it. Bat Abraham Lincoln 
openly denounced it, declaring that it " re- 
cognized no fidelity to the . Constitution, 
and no obligation to maintain the Union. 76 
His' purpose not to respect it was apparent, 
sliid was soon manifested by deeds. - 

Surrounded on all sides by the signs of 
approaching war, Governor Magoffin saw 
the importance of military preparation in 
jiis State, and accordingly, under the sanc- 
tion of law, he authorized the enrolling of 
a volunteer corps, and assigned to their 
command Simon Bolivar Buckner, with 
the commission of Brigadier General. He 
was a gallant and accomplished officer — a 
graduate of West Point, and in the subse- 
quent seenes of the war rose to just dis- 
tinction. He sought to maintain in. good 
faith the neutral attitude assumed by his 
State, and for this reason put himself in 
communication with the Federal General 
MeClellan, whom he had long known. By 
the suggestion of MeClellan, General 
Boekner visited him at his residence in 
Cincinnati, on or about the 5th day of June, 
iSfil, and in the presence of a citizen of 
Kentucky, they h#ld a conference as to 
her position and wishes. The result was, 



a Nashville Union. Dispatch, July 11th, 
JL861.- . 

b Message. July 4, 1861. 



a distinct verbal arrangement that Federal 
troops should not occupy the soil of Ken- 
tucky unless she was first invaded by 
Confederates, that if so invaded, General 
Buckner should use his forces to drive 
back the invaders, and if he failed, or was 
unable to do so> then Federal troops should 
be sent to aid him, but should be immedi- 
ately withdrawn when the invaders were 
repelled. Such was the agreement made • 
by MeClellan, and afterwards acknow- 
ledged and confirmed by him in an inter- 
view with General Buckner, Judge Bigger, 
and Col.Bulloek, held on the 13th of.June, 
at Cairo, in • Illinois.** This arrangement, - 
if faithfully observed, would have secured 
Kentucky's neutrality at least for .a time. 
But when MeClellan reached Grafton, in 
Virginia, he found that his proposed policy 
would not be acceptable to the Lincoln 
Government, and therefore prepared to 
repudiate. In answer to a telegram from 
a Federal Navy efficer at Louisville, he 
said f ll My interview with Gen. Buckner 
was personal,' not official. It was solicited 
by him more than once. I made no stipu- 
lation on the part of the General Govern- 
ment, and ■ regarded his promise to drive 
out the Confederate . troops as the only- 
result of the interview. His letter gives 
his own views, not mine."* The subter- 
fuge involved in this letter is apparent. - 
It is true that in his interview with Buck- 
ner, MeClellan had declared that be could 
only state his own views, and purposes, as 
a military confmander, and not those of 
his Government. But he knew that Buck- 
ner relied on them as a recognition of the 
neutrality of Kentucky, and would never 
have rested content with an agreement 
binding him to drive out Confederate 
forces, while the Federal Government was ' 
at liberty to flood Kentucky with its own 
troops. A question of veracity was thus 
raised, which the world can easily decide. 
On the one side are foyar witnesses — men 
of trutrrand honor, whose word has never 
been impeaehed ; on the other side is one 
witness, who, in his own official reports, 
has published deliberate falsehoods. 



a Read the statements of S. B> Buckner, 
Sam'l Gill, J. M. Bigger and £. J. Bullock. 
Dispatch, Sept 19th, 

6Telegr*m. Whig, 7une 29th- 
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Anxious by every means in bis pow*rj 
to secure tbe neutrality of Kentucky, Gen. 
Buckner obtained an interview lyith Pre* 
sident Lincoln, in which he addressed that 
officer in respectful but earnest language, 
vindicated the rights of his $tate, remind* 
e4 him that in his own message of the 4th 
of July he had confessed that in several 
• particulars he had violated the Constitu- 
tion, denied that he had any right to ask 
Kentucky to aid him in such violation, 
and insisted that if the President wasjus- 
tified for such acts by the plea of necessi- 
ty, much more was his State justified by 
necessity in taking an attitude of neutral- 
ity a . 

Mr. Lincoln gave him no promise, and, 
indeed, no direct answer of any kind. But 
two days afterwards, on the 10th of July, 
he furnished to him, through Mr. Critten- 
den, a written paper, in which he said 
that he cqnceived it to be his duty to sup- 
. press an existing insurrection ; that he 
wished to do so with the least possible 
disturbance or annoyance to well disposed 
people anywhere ; that, so far, he had not 
sent an armed force into Kentucky, and 
had no present purpose to do ss, but did not 
.mean to say anything that might embar- 
rass, him thereafter in what might seem to 
be his duty. 6 

Yet, at the very time this assurance was 
' made, Abraham Lincoln knew that one of 
.his cpnfidential officers, umh his own full 
assent, was about* to proceed to Kentucky, 
to recruit troops on her soil and from her 
.people, to serve in his war against the 
.Soutk ; and soen afterwards Union troops 
.raised in East Tennessee .were marched 
jnto her borders, by directions from the 
War Department in Washington .c No 
. part of the system of fraud and falsehood 
practised by the Lincoln government was 
more dishonoring than that in relation to 
Kentucky. 

■ A new. election was about to be held for 
members .of her "Legislature. The plat- 
form of neutrality was that on which most 
of the candidates who sought the popular 



a Gen. Buckner's statement, September 
12, 1861. 

o Mlm. signed J, J. C, July 10, 1861. 
Gf^Tlfcickner's statement. 



favor stood. The people approved thi* 
platform, and in good faith voted for mew 
who held out to them promises to sustain 
and strengthen it. But, in the meantime, 
the wily intriguers of M*r. Lincoln's- gov- 
ernment were at work ; the war had fully 
opened ; ^aper money in abundance was- 
beginning to work ; rieh contracts for 
mules, hemp and lumber, were scattered 
with lavish, but discriminating hand, 
among the Union patriots of Kentucky $ 
and when, the election oame, a large ma- 
jority of men were- returned who had pro- 
fessed before the people their fidelity to 
the neutral faith, but who, in reality, were 
prepared to throw the whole power of the 
State; as far as they could wield it, in favor 
of Lincoln and his bloody war against the 
South. 

No stroxiger evidence of see-ret inter* 
vention, by agencies of the Washington 
government, in this Kentucky election, 
can be given than the subsequent course 
of Mr. Lincoln's minions.' After there- 
turns were made, they threw off the mask, 
and no longer attempted to conceat thefc 
purpose to occupy Kentucky with a mili- 
tary force, to recruit her people for their 
armies, and use her forests for building 
gun-boats, her « rivers for transpoitkig 
troops, her harvests and grass prairies tot 
feeding their men and horses and her 
roads and mountains for marching invad- 
ing columns upon the Confederate States. 
Before a single Southern company had oc- 
cupied her soil, the town of Paducah, in 
Kentucky, was invaded by a force of Fed- 
eral troops from Cairo, and a camp had 
been established near Lexington, called 
"Camp Dick Robinson," in which men 
were recruited — some from Kentucky, 
some from East Tennessee, and many from 
Ohio, who were afterword's thrown inte 
the Northern brigades, and openly used 
against the Confederate cause a The rea- 
son of this unmasking is obvious. Lie- 
coin's agents &n«0.that they had 8ecure4* 
subservient majority in the Kentucky 
Legislature, while the honest 'f. tends of 
the South, both in and out of the State, 
were looking for neutrality from men 



* Gen. Backnex T aetatement 



a Compare statement* in Hickman 
(Ky.) Courier and Examiner, Sept, 6tfc, 
7th, 9th, 20th. 
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fleeted by pledging themselves to observe Y 
dt. 

It soon became evident to the Confede- 
rate authorities that their enemies had no 
intention to respect the neutral rights of 
'Kentucky, and intended to use her soil as 
the most convenient base of their invasion 
<of the South. It was, moreover, evideat 
that her own government either eould not 
Or would .not prevent these movements. 
Hence it became necessary to anticipate 
them. Brig! Gen. Felix K. Zollieoffer, of 
Tennessee, on the 14th of September, oc- 
oapied the mountain passes at Cumber- 
land, and the three long mountains in 
Harlan and Knox counties, Kentucky, 
through which an invading column of 
Federals had been threatening for weeks 
to march from Hpskins' cross-roads. And 

. oh the 3rd of September Gen. Leonidas 
Polk advanced with part of his forces, and 

, took possession of Hickman. Chalk Banks, 
and the town of Columbus, in Kentucky. 
Columbus lies immediately on the Missis- 
sippi, just above Wolf Island, and not 
more than eighteen miles below Cairo, 
being, in fact, immediately on the direct 
road of penetration to the North Western 
region of Tennessee. His move was not 
a. moment too soon. Tke Federal General, 

*Ulysses S. Grant, left Cairo to seize Padu- 
cah before Gen. Polk occupied Columbus, 
.and in taking possession of that town, the 
Confederates anticipated, by only one hour, 
•an intended move of their enemies to 
seize the same point. a ' 

Nearly at the same time with this move- 
ment, the Legislature of Kentucky met in 
Frankfort. One of their first acts was the 
passage of resolutions, by the Senate, to 
ascertain the facts as to the occupation of 
the State by the Confederate and Federal 
forces. In answer to enquiries accompa- 
nying a copy of these resolutions, General 

- Polk replied 'that the Confederate States 
would have b£en bound by their own 
principles to Respect, and would have re- 
spected the neutrality of Kentucky, had 
her own government maintained- it. But 

. they had not done so. They had departed 
from it, to the injury of the Southern 

a Address of Hon. J. C. Breckinridge to 
the peopje of Kentucky, October 8, 1861. 
Whig, Oet. 19. 



cause, by permitting the seizure- of the 
property of the citizens of the Confederacy 
at Paducah by the Federals;- by voting 
men and money, through her members of . 
the United States Congress, to carry on 
war against the South j by allowing the 
Federal government to cut timber from her 
forests, for the purpose of building armed 
boats to invade the Southern States; and 
by permitting not- only her own peonle, 
but the preople of other States, to be en- 
listed in bar territory, and armed by the 
Federal government, for offensive warfare 
against the Confederates. These causes 
fully justified his movement. But, with 
the utmost fairness, Gen. Polk made a dis^ 
tinct offer, that he" would withdraw the 
Confederate troops from Kentucky, and 
pledge the faith of his government. that 
they would not again occupy her soil, pro- 
vided that Kentucky.woufd agree that the 
Federal troops should be withdrawn si- 
multaneously, with a similar guaranty that 
they should not be allowed in the future to 
enter or occupy any part ofche States 

This honest offer, like the touch of the 
spear of Ithuriel, unmasked the Kentucky 
Legislature. They had already, by a for- 
mal vote, sanctioned the entrance of 
Northern troops into Frankfort 6 These 
were commanded by Robert Anderson, 
the same Kentuckian who had surren- 
dered Fort Sumter. He was now a Briga- 
dier General. The Legislature, at the 
time that they invited an armed force to 
take possession of their capital, enacted 
the. farce of declaring that no person! 
should be touched in bis life, liberty or 
property, on account of his political opin- 
ions. Yet, on ' the same day, Federal 
agents seized the presses, types and pa- 
pers of the Louisville Courier, for no other 
offence than the brave advocacy of South- 
ern rights by the editor.c And withia 
three days thereafter, many prominent/ 
citizens of Keatueky were arrested and 
hurried to Northern prisons, while others 
were compelled to leave their homes and 
fly to the friendly asylum of the Confede- 
rate States, to avoid* the horrible tyranny 
now set up by the Northern government, 

a General Polk's letter to John M. John- 
son, Chairman, &c, Sept.* 9, 1861. 
b Resolution of Sept. 8, 
c Breckinridge's address, Oct. 8;. 
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aided rjy their own faithless representa- 
tives. 

' It is remarkable, that at the time that 
these scenes were passing in Kentucky, 
the Federal military were .seizing all the 
members of the Legislature of Maryland 
who were suspected of . sympathy for the 
Southern .cause. No criminal arts were 
charged against them. Fear of what they 
might do was the pretext of the tyrant. 
Trfey were seized as' fast as they arrived 
in Baltimore, on their way to Frederick, 
and consigned to Fort Warren or Lafay- 
ette. Many were arrested after their arri- 
val. at the place of meeting. Simon Came - 
jron, the Northern Secretary of War, issued 
the order for this despotic outrage in the 
following terms : . s 

War Department, Sept. 11, 1801. 
General — The passage of any act of se- 
cession, by the* . Legislature of Maryland 
must be prevented. If necessary, all, or 
any part of the. members, must be arrested. 
Exercise your own judgment as to the 
time»and manner, but do the work efTec- 
• tively. 

Very respectfully,' 

Your ob'd't serv't, 

Simon Cameron, 
Secretary of War. 
To Major General N. P. Banks. 

Generals McClellan, Banks and Dix all 
zealously co-operated in Urging forward 
their subordinates to this work.-a Thus a 
free Legislature in Maryland was broken 
up, while a blavish Legislature in Kentucky 
' was kept organized to do the despot's bid- 
ding. 

Many members of the Kentucky Senate 
and lower House, true to the South, left 
their homes, and became exiles with other 
patriots. But enough remained to make a 
quorum. They threw themselves and all 
.of their State that they could influence 

*into Lincoln's arms. They passed a reso- 
lution peremptorily requiring. the Confede- 
rate troops to withdraw from their soil. 
They enacted a law of pains and penal- 

.. ties, denouncing death, imprisonment, for- 
feitures and fines against all who should 
oppose the Federal government. No 

a Examiner, Sept. 23. The whole cor- 
respondence and proceedings appear in 
the Sentinel, Oct. 20, 1863. 



longer deterred by policy, the Northern 
agent* made daily arrests, and soon it was 
felt that no man who intended to act or 
speak for the. South was safe* Prominent 
among those arrested was George W. 
Morehead, Ex-Governor of the State: 
Many of the noblest and best of her citi- 
zens, the venerable' and the gifted, left 
Kentucky, ami* by cireuitous routes 
reached the Confederacy, hunted at nu- 
merous points by the spies and agents of 
the Federals. Ameng these fefugees was 
Judge Thomas B: Monroe, who for thirty 
years had- been United States District 
Judge in" Kentucky, venerated for his 
learning and purity, and who now left his 
office, his support* and his home, because 
he loved liberty and right more than all 
other things. His sons were in' the South- 
ern armies. John C. Breckinridge, Hum- 
phrey Marshall, Geo. W. Johnson, Robert 
Moore, William *F. Sims, H. C. Burnett, 
William Preston, and a host of others, left 
their State at the same period, but only to 
consult and band together in the resolve 
that they would neither lay down arms 
nor cease their efforts until Kentucky was 
disenthralled. Messrs. Breckenridge and 
Marshall came to Richmond — were ap- 
pointed Brigadier Generals in the Confed- 
erate service, and ■ speedily returned", to- 
lead, in the armies of the South, men who 
were battling for independence. 

On assuming his new position, General 
Breckenridge issued an address to the peo* 
pie of Kentucky, parts of which present 
the facts of the times so vividly, that His- 
tory adopts them. He said : " The Fede- 
ral government — the creature — has set it- 
self above the creator, •'the atrocious deo- 
trine is anpouneed by the President, and 
acted upon, that,, the States derive their 
power from the Federal government, and 
may be suppressed on any pretence of 
military necessity." "Everywhere the 
civil has given way to the military power. 
The fortresses of the country are filled 
with victims seized without warrant of 
law, arid ignorant of the cause of their im- 
prisonment. The legislators of States and . . 
other public officers are seized while, in 
the discharge of their official duties, taken 
beyond the limits of their .respective 
States, and imprisoned in the forts of the 
Federal government. A subservient Coe- 
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tress ratifies the usurpations of the Presi- 
dent, and proceeds to complete the de- 
struction of the Constitution. History will 
declare that the annals of legislation do 
not contain laws so infamous as those en- 
acted at the last sesbion. They sweep 
«way every vestige of public and personal 
liberty, while they confiscate the property 
of a nation containing ten millions of peo- 
ple." " The great mass, of the Northern 
people seem anxious to sunder every safe- 
guard of, freedom ; they eagerly offer to the 
government what no European monarch 
would dare to demand. The President 
and his Generals are unable to pick up 
jhe liberties of the people as rapidly as 
they are thrown at their feet." 

u General Anderson, the military Dictator 
of Kentucky, announces, in one of his 
proclamations, that he will arrest no one 
who does not act, write or speak in oppo- 
sition to Mr. Lincoln's Government. It 
would have completed the* idea if he had 
added, or think in opposition to it. Look 
at the condition of our State under the rule 
of. our new protectors. They have sup- 
pressed the freedom of speech and of the 
press. .They seize people by military force 
on mere suspicion, and impose on them 
oaths unknown to the" laws. Oilier citizens 
they imprison without warrant, and carry 
them out of the State, so that the writ of 

'habeas .corpus cannot reach them. -Every 
day foreign armed bands are making 
. seizures among the people. Hundreds of 
citizens, old and young, venerable magis- 
trates, whose lives have been distinguished 
by the love of the people, have been com- 
pelled to fly from their homes and families 
to escape, imprisonment a.nd exile at the 
hands of Northern and German soldiers 

'under the orders' of Mr. Lincoln and his 
military subordinates. While yet holding 
an important political trust, confided by 
Kentucky, I was compelled to leave my 
home and family or suffer imprisonment 
and exile. If it is asked why 1 did not 
meet the arrest and seek atrial, my an- 
swer is, that I would have welcomed an 

'arrest te* be followed by a Judge and Jury, 
.but you well know that I could not have 
secured these constitutional rights. I wonla 
have been transported beyond the State to 



languish in some Federal fortress during 
the pleasure of the oppressor." 

41 Witness the fate of Moreheail and his 
Kentucky associates, in their, distant and 
gloomy prison." " He is a citizen and 
native of Kentucky. As a member of the 
Legislature, Speaker of the House, Repre- 
sentative in Congress from the Ashland 
District, and Governor of the State, you 
have known, trusted and honored him, 
during a public service of a quarter of a 
century. He is eminent for his ability, his 
amiable character and his blameless life. 
Yet this man, without indictment, withqut 
warrant, without accusation, but by the 
orders of- President Lincoln, was seized at 
midnight in his own house, and in the 
midst of his family was led through the 
streets of Louisville, as I am informed, 
with his hands crossed and pinioned be- 
fore him ; was cawied out of the State and 
district, and now lies a prisoner in a for- 
tress in New York harbor, a thousand 
miles away." " I would speak of these 
things with the simple solemnity whioh 
their magnitude demands, yet it is difncul 
to restrain the expression of adjust indig 
nation while we smart under such enor- 
mities. Mr. Lincoln has thousands of sol- 
diers on our soil, nearly all from the North 
and most of them foreigners, whom he 
employs as his instruments to do these 
things. But few Kentuckians have en- 
listed under his' standard, for we are not 
yet accustomed to his. peculiar form of 
liberty." a 

Assured that the people of Kentucky 
were no longer now represented by her 
false and slavish Legislature at FranEfort, 
her patriot leaders took measures to call a 
Sovereignty Convention of Delegates from, 
all counties who would elect or appoint 
them. This Convention met at Russell- 
ville, in Logan county, on the 19th of No- 
vember, and on the 20th adopted a Provi- 
sional Government for the State, asserting 
the fraud and faithlessness of the State and 
Federal Legislature, declaring the State 
absolved^ from all allegiance to the former 
■Union, and possessed of the right to estab- 
lish any government which she mightdeem 
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best adapted to preserve the lives and 
liberty of her people, providing for a Gov- 
ernor and Legislature, an4 making Bowling 
Green the seat of Government. George 
W. John sen was unanimously elected Gov- 
ernor, and Messrs. Burnett, Preston and 
Sims were appointed commissioners to 
negotiate with the Confederate States for 
the admission of Kentucky to their league, a 
These gentlemen came to Richmond, and 
on the tenth day of December, 1861, the 
Confederate Congress, by an act approved 
by the President, received their new sister, 
and her senators and representatives were 
immediately welcomed to their. seats in 
her counsels, b 

While these events were in progress, a 
military chieftain was .en route from the 
extreme West, who was deservedly high 
in the confidence of President Davis, and 
was soon to take command of the Con- 
federate forces operating in Kentucky and 
Tennessee. Albert Sidney Johnston was 
born in Mason county, Kentucky, in 1803. 
He graduated at West Point in 1826; was 
commissioned -as Lieutenant of infantry ; 
served in the Black Hawk war with dis 
tinction ;. resjgned and settled in Texas in 
1836. He volunteered as a private in her 
armies soon after the battle of San Jacinto. 
His merit- soon raised him ftom the ranks, 
and he was appointed Senior Brigadier 
Gerferal, and succeeded General Houston 
in the command of the Texan army. In 
1838 he was appointed Texan Secretary of 
War, and in 1839 organized an expedition 
against the hostile Cherokees, in which he 
routed them completely in a battle on the 
river Neches. He warmly advocated the 
annexation of Texas to the United States, 
and after this union was effected, he took 
part in tiie Mexican War. His services at 
the siege of Monterey drew upon him the 
public favor and the thanks of General 
Butler. He continued in the army, and in 
1857, was sent by President Buchanan as 
Commander-in-Chief of the United States 
army to* subdue the Mormons. His suc- 
cessful advance to. the Great Salt Lake 
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City, and the skill -and address with whicfi • 
he conducted a difficult enterprize, largely 
increased his fame, a 'When the war com- 
menced between the North and South he' 
was in California, but when he learned the 
progress of the revolution, he resigned his 
commission- and set out Iro'm San Fran-' 
cisco' to penetrate by land to Richmond, a 
distance of two thousand three, hundred 
miles. A cortege of faithful friends ac- 
companied him. Suck an expedition was 
in itself a high proof of bis devotion to the 
South. 

Even 'as he approached through the 
plains arid mountain passes of the Arizona 
Territory, victory welcomed his advance* 

Western Texas consists of a wide sweep 
of country, varied with some hilly ranges, 
though generally flat and covered ' with 
the rich grasses on which thousands of 
cattle are fed. This" region is yet sparsely 
peopled by whites, and is subject to in- 
roads of hostile Indians, which have ren- 
dered it necessary to 'dot it all over with 
forts, bearing the names of Mcintosh, Bun: 
can, Clark, Inge; Ewell, Merrill, Martin 
Scott, Territt, Mason, McKavett, Chad- 
bourne, Belknap and others* Many of 
these were without garrisons, and others 
had been surrehderedby the Federal troops 
and were he. Id by Texans. The one nearest 
the Western boundary was Fort' Bliss, com- 
manded by Lieutenant Colonel Baylor, and 
garrisoned by a small Confederate force. 
Just above the Northern boundary of Texas, 
in Arizona Territory, was Fort Fillmore, in 
Mesilla- Valley, on the Rio Grande, oppo- 
site to the town of Mesilla, and not more 
than twenty miles North of the proposed 
route of the Southern Atlantic and Paciflo 
Railroad. This' fort was held by a Federal 
garrison of some six hundred men, under* 
Major Lynde, who sought, by all the means 
in 'his power, .to oppress . the Southern 
Sympathies plainly manifested by the pea-' 
pie of the Mesilla Valley. Colqnel Baylor 
determined to attack him. 

On the 24th of July, 1861, he approached 
Fort Fillmore at the head of about three 
hundred men, consisting of Stafford's and* 
Hardeman's mounted rifles, Bennett's 
mounted artillerists, Coop wood's spy com- 
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, patty, and volunteers from Mesilla and El 
Paso. He had no cannon. He intended 
a, surprise, and would have succeeded, but 
a 1 deserter warned the garrison, and finding; 
them on the alert, Baylor changed his 
plan.. With great promptness he crossed 
the river at day-light and captured San 
Tornas, driving out two Federal compa 
nies,. making eight prisoners and securing 
a considerable quantity of provision, am 
munition and supplies. At ten o'clock the 
Confederates entered the town ef Mesilla, 
The people received them with vivas and 
every sign of joy, and .supplied them with 
forage, a An attack by the Federal troops 
was expected every hour. It was, indeed* 
the only course promising safety to Major 
Lynde, for bis garris*on \t as without pro 
visions, and he could get none except from 
Mesilla. ■ ■ • " . 

At 5 o'clock in the evening of the 25th 
of July, the enemy crossed the river and 
advanced upon the Southern end of the 
town. Baylor here stationed all his force, 
some on the tops of the houses, others be- 
hind the " corrals," or stockade enclosures 
for cattle, common in. that country, while 
Coopwoe l's men remained mounted. Major 
Lynde drew up his force in line of battle, 
with two howitzers in the centre, sup-, 
ported by infantry, and cavalry on each 
whig. He sent a flag ef truce with a de- 
mand for the "unconditional surrender* of 
the town. Colonel Baylor replied, iC if 
you. Want the town, come and take it." 
Without further notice, and in violation of 
the usages' of 'war,- Lynde immediately 
opened a fire of shells upon the houses. 
Many women and children were in Mesilla, 
but happily none were hurt. After firing, 
several rounds, the enemy threw forward 
his cavalry to a charge on a corral held "by 
Hardeman, but was 'received with a sharp 

.fire, under which eight fell and the rest 
retreated in confusion. Major Waller, of 
thje Southern- force, displayed much cool- 
ness and energy. Coop wood manoeuvred 
his men with skill, showing them some- 
times mounted, sometimes en foot, now 
among the corrals, now between the houses, 
to as to produce the impression on the 

• enemy that the Confederate force was 
large. Disheartened by their repulse, at 
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night- fall the* Federals retreated to • Fort 
Fillmore. 

At one o'clock on the morning of the 
27th, Major Linde evacuated the fort, after 
destroying a large quantity of hospital 
stores, medicines, furniture, ammunition, 
and arms, leaving, however, unharmed, 
commissary stores and other property 
valued at several thousand dollars. The 
Federals retreated towards Fort Stanton. 
The whole Southern force fellowed them 
with vigor. The road lay over the table 
land and mountains to a pass in the Or- 
ganos. chain. m Few water .springs were 
on the line ; the weather was warm. Soon ' 
evidences of disorder, guns, cartridge- 
boxes, clothing, were seen scattered along 
the way. Stragglers were overtaken. The 
two howitzers were captured. For jix 
miles before reaching the St. Augustine 
Springs, the Confederates made a succes- 
sion of charges upon the rear of the fa- 
tiguedand discouraged foe, and captured 
nearly half his infantry before coming up 
with the main body. Near the Springs, 
Major Lynde formed his forces for battle, 
but when the Confederates advanced, he 
raised a flag of truce. Negotiations were 
commenced, and soon resulted in an un- 
conditional surrende'r of the whole Federal 
force. Thus were six hundred regular 
troops, four pieces of artillery, two hun- 
dred cavalry horses, two hundred' and 
seventy head of beef cattle, besides mules, 
wagons, arms and equipments, captured 
by a body of three hundred Southern 
troops, not one of whom was either killed 
or wounded. a 

On the 3 1st of July, General Albert 
Sidney Johnston arrived at MesiUa, ac« 
compaaied by twenty-three citizens of 
California, and seven officers lately re- 
signed, from the Federal service. He was 
welcomed by the people, and conferred 
with Col. Baylor as to the* proper measures 
to be adopted. The Federal authority in 
the Territory being rrow substantially de- 
stroyed, and nearly all the Aople being 
Southern in origin and sympathies, it was 
deemed best at once to declare Arizona to 
be a territory of the Confederate States. 
Accordingly, on the .first day of August, 
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1861, Col. Baylor,, at Military Command- 
ant, issued his proclamation, erecting a 
territorial government, with executive and' 
judicial officers, and ' declaring the terri- 
tory, until otherwise decreed, to consist of 
• all of New Mexioo south of the 34th par- 
allel of latitude, within which limits the 
local laws then in force should continue 
until changed by act of the Confederate 
Congress.a Thus was this important ter- 
ritory secured for the South. 

On the 5th of September, Gen. Job niton 
arrived in Richmond. He was visited by 
many who kpew and admired him. His 
thoughtful and intellectual face, and com- 
manding person, increased the respect with 
which public . opinion already regarded 
him. He was promptly appointed, by 
President Davis, to the command of the 
department of Kentucky and Tennessee, 
and, without delay, repaired to the scene 
of his duties. 

Every sign indicated that a collision of 
arms must soon occur in Kentucky. Gen. 
Polk, after taking possession of Columbus, 
proceeded to fortify it by erecting earth 
works and mounting heavy guns, which 
commanded the river and . the Opposite 
shore. Occasionally Federal gun-boats 
came within range, but after receiving one 
or two shots, retired up the river. On the 
9th of Sept., Gen. Jeff. Thompson, with 
his Missouri brigade, crossed the river to 
the Missouri side with his wfeole force, 
and planted a battery of four guns in a 
good position, six miles above Columbus. 
The enemy attempted to dislodge him, but 
reinforcements were sent to him, and they 
desisted from their attack .6 

From bis strong position at Cumberland 
♦Mountain, Gen. Zollieoffer prepared for- 
cautious advances upon the' enemy. On 
Thursday, the 19th of September, he sent 
forward eight hundred men, with three 
companies of oar airy, under Col. Battle, 
who approached Barboursville, in Knox 
county. * Here a camp of about four nun 
dred Lineolsk troops were assembled. They 
fired upon toe Confederates, killing Lieut. 
Powell, and mortally wounding private 
Bowder. Their fire was instantly re- 
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tun ed, and the cavalry charged them vig- 
orously, putting them to flight, and routing 
them completely, Their loss was fifty 
killed and wounded, and three prisoners, 
besides their camp stores, ammunition and 
equipage.*' Zollieoffer pushed forward 
his men itfto Laurel and Clay counties, 
breaking up encampments of Federals at 
Laurel Bridge, and at the Salt Works on 
Goose Creek, and securing two hundred 
barrels of salt, which were then greatly 
needed in the South. 6 

On the 22nd of September a hot skirm- 
ish occurred at Elliott's Mills, about twelve 
mijei above Columbus, between two bat- 
talions of cavalry— ^ne from Tenpessee, 
under Col. Logwood, and one from Missis- 
sippi, under Li. Col. Mailer — and a con- . 
siderable body of the enemy. ' The. Con- 
federates charged 'and drove th^m back 
nearly two miles, killing five. • When near 
the mill, two regiments of infantry, with 
artillery x reinforced the Federals, and the 
Sbnthern troops. fell back slowly and in 
good order, without the loss of a rasn.c 

Gen. Zollieoffer continued his advance, 
and early in October reached the town of 
Loudon, in Laurel county. He was wel- 
comed by many of the best inhabitants. 
In Madison county the feeling in favor of 
the South was almost universal. The peo- 
ple met together and subscribed four hun- 
dred beeves to feed Zollicbffer's army, and 
offered to maintain them ninety days.rf 
The Federal camps in that region were . 
broken up and driven northward. 

Meanwhile, Gen.. Buckner had mada 
important* moves. Outraged by the sub- 
serviency of the Kentucky Legislature, axw\ 
satisfied that Lincoln intended to bind krvrt 
Stale in chains, he did not hesitate as* mo 
the. course of duty. On the 12th of S eV 
tember, from Russellville, he issued t& 

address to " the freemen of Kentucky.^*" 1 U 
which he presented, with force and tV 
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quen6e, the alternative of freedom or op- 
pression now before them. He declared 
tjiat his own choice was made: "For. one, 
I*will enter the lists for freedom. I love 
the wild hills and beautiful Valleys of my 
native land. Tour . sires and mine won 
them from the savage* It devolves on us 
to. defend them from the invasions of a 
scarcely less merciless foe." "We recog- 
nize in none the right to oppress us. Nei- 
ther the President of the United States 
nor the servile Congress which assembled 
to register his edicts, nor the Legislature of 
Kentucky, which has sold for gold and 
executive favor the birthright -of our free- 
dom, have the authority to snatch from us 
on* God-given heritage of liberty. "a 

fie resigned jiis position as Inspector 
General of the State forces, and was com- 
.missioned as Brigadier General in the 
Confederate service. A large number of 
the brave and patriotic Kcntuckians, who 
had previously been under his command, 
adhered to him now, and were mustered 
into the armies of the South. He ad- 
vanced from the borders, and on Wednes- 
day, the 18th of September, at half-past 
10 o'clock, entered the town of Bowling 
Green, in Warren county, eleven miles 
south of Green river, and immediately on 
tjhe' line, of approach te Louisville. His 
advance guard were Kentuckians. On 
the day of his entry he issued a proclama- 
tion to the people of Kentucky, stating 
that their Legislature had been faithless to 
their will ; that instead of enforcing neu- 
trality, they had bought £o make the State 
a fortress, in' which the armed forces ef 
the United States might securely prejpare 
to subjugate alike the people of Kentucky 
arid of the Southern States. He declared 
that the Confederate troops occupied Bow- 
ling- Green as a defensive position, and 
that he renewed the pledge 1 previously 
given by their commanders, to retire as 
soon as the Federal forces would in like 
-manner witbdraw.6 

On the 7th of October, an advance party 
of scouts, under Capt. John H. Morgan, 
about twenty-seven in number, had a 
sharp, skirmish at Bacon Creek, beyond 
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Green river, with. a Federal party num- 
bering about eighty, from Col. Crittenden's 
regiment. The Confederates* made the 
attack with so much vigor, that at the first 
shock fourteen of the Federals were killed, 
arid the rest fled. In the fight, Morgan 
dismounted and shot dead the Indiana 
Captain who led the foe. The Southern 
loss was only two men. a 

Capt. Morgan was a native Kentuckian, 
from Lexington. *His heart, was devoted 
to the South. He now commenced his 
career of arms, which was afterwards to 
be developed in acts of heroism, address 
and vigor .that have placed his name 
among the most brilliant of the Confede- 
rate leaders, and given, him a rank above 
the Sumters and Marions of Revolutionary 
days. 

On the 23d of Octeber, Gen. Zollicoffer 
advanced to reconnoitre the position of a 
Federal force at Camp " Wild Cat," be- 
tween the two branches of Rockcastle 
river. . He found them strongly entrenched 
in the fork with log and earth works. He 
assaulted a part of their works, and car- 
ried one entrenchment, after a fipht. in 
which the men, under Cols. Rains and 
Newman, shewed great steadiness and 
spirit.' Finding the position too strong, 
and too full of men to be stormed, he with- 
drew his forces, with a loss of eleven 
killed and forty-two wounded. He brought 
off forty prisoners, and some captured 
arms anpl ammunition. The enemy's loss 
is said to have reached one hundred and 
thirty.^ 

The- movements of the Confederates 
along the whole Southern line, running 
through the interior of Kentucky, extend- 
ing from Columbus, in the West, to Pres- 
tonsbufg and Pikeville in the monntains, 
on the Virginia frontier, alarmed the Union 
powers and led them to inaugurate coun- 
ter attacks. Gen. Anderson, though suf- 
ficiently zealous, in seizing unarmed citi- 
zens, did not display the activity in the 
field called for by the Lincoln Go vern- 
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ment. He was relieved from command' 
ostensibly by his own. request, and be- 
cause of his feeble health, although he is 
said to have declared, that in addition to 
this reason, he preferred to die in retire- 
ment as " the Anderson of Sumter" rather 
than risk a disastrous battle with inade- 
quate men an/1 arms. a Gen. McCook sue; 
ceeded him in command, and prepared 
for offensive war. • • 

On the Cth of* November, Gen. Ulysses 
S. Grant, commanding the Federal troops 
at Cairo, prepared for a move against the 
Confederate camp at Belmont, opposite 
to Columbus. His purpose, a* dectnrtd 
Mome days after ,• was to prevent the South- 
erners from sending reinforcerr 
to General Price, and also to prevent them 
from cutting off two columns of Federal 
troops whom he had sent from Cairo and 
Cape Girardeau td operate against Jet! 
Thompson. 6 But when his moverm , 
both before and after the impending bat- 
tle, are logically con 5 file red, it is hardly 
to be doubted that he intended to take 
permanent hold of the position at Bel- 
. mont,. and to operate against Columbus 
from both sides of the river. By his direc- 
tion, a considerable force was sent from 
Paducah to approach by way of Mayfield, 
and he sent another body on the Kentucky 
side by way of Elliott's Mills. Both of 
these columns were to threaten Columbus 
while tjie principal move was in progress 
under in his own direction. 

Before daylight, on Thursday, the 7th of 
-November, he embarked in steam-boats 
with an available force of three thousand 
five hundred men, consisting of Colonel 
Dougherty's 2Qd, Buford's 27th, Foukifs 
30th, and Logan's 31st Illinois regiments, 
Lanman's 7th Iowa, Taylor's Chicago bat- 
tery, and two companies of Cavalry^ un~ 
ifer Captains Delano and Dolled. Grant 
commanded in person, aided by General 
John -A. McClernand. They proceeded 
down the river to. Lucas' bend, where 
they landed on the Missouri' side, about 
three miles below Columbus, and entirely 
beyond the range of the cannon mounted 
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there. They immediately formed, and at 
about 8 o'clock advanced on the Southern 
farce at Belmont. These movements 
could be plainly seen from the Confede- 
rate camp; and dispositions were made to 
meet them. 

The fir*t shock of the conflict was borne 
by two Southern regiments, Col. TappaiTs 
Arkansas and Wright's 13th Tennessee, 
with a battery which had been sent into . 
the field chiefly by the private means anil 
exertions of Col. Watson, of Louisiana, 
and therefore was called by his name, al- 
though commanded hy Capt. Beltzhoover. 
Skirmishers of infantry were sent for- 
ward, with one field piece, and as the 
Federals advanced, they opened iire, 
« hacking the assault, and slowly falling 
back, as the enemy in numbers- pressed' 
forward to flank them. Rapid volleys 
were exchanged as the opposing forces 
neared each other. The enemy" were, t© 
a great extent, sheltered by the woods, in 
which the battle commenced, and although 
the unequal Southern force had the same 
shelter .at first, yet, as they were pressed 
on every side, they were gradually forced 
back into the more open- fields around 
their encampment. 

Seeing that the small force on the other 
sfde were hard pressed, Gen. Pillow, of 
Tennessee, hastened over to their succor 
with Col. Mark's Louisiana and Cols. 
Pickett's, Freeman's and Knox Walker's 
Tennessee regiments. General Polk could ' 
spare no more men,'becBU3e he had re- 
ceived information of the advance of 
Federal troops from Paducah, and was 
hourly expecting their approach to assail 
Columbus. ' On reaching the Missouri 
shore, Gen. Pillow threw his men rapidly 
in line of battle. His whole force did 
not exceed twenty-five hundred men. 
Notwithstanding his inferiority in num- 
bers, and the disadvantage* of his position 
in the open field, while the enemy were 
under forest cover, he presented a formi- 
dable front which the foe • endeavored in 
vain to break, From half-past 10 to. 12, 
the battle raged with continuous Violence, 
the reports of musketry and ttie roar of 
cannon mingling with the .shouts of the 
combatants. The Confederate left was 
somewhat protected by felled trees and sua 
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sJbattis; on their right, the Federals made 
repeated charges, but were received with 
such deadly rounds from BeltzhoeveVs 
guns, and the muskeis of Wright's Ten- 
■esseeans, that they were dri Ten, back be- 
yond the range of fire. 
. .Again they advanced oil the centre with 
•aoh a pressure of numbers that for a time 
it .wavered, and there was danger of the 
line of the Southern trpops there being 
hfoken General Pillow displayed the 
highest courage and address in cheering 
•lul troops and driving J>ack the enemy. 
He was in full uniform, and' rode a very 
beautiful animal, *• the finest gray mare" in- 
the army.a He was s*eeiv# every where 
'ftlfng the lines forming his troops and 
arging them to the combat, yet he escaped 
unhurt. His staff were equally gallant, 
bat not so fortunate. Every one had his 
horse shot under him, and one of his aids 
was shot through the hip at the same time 
. that his horse fell riddled with balls. By 
tbeir exertions, the Confederate centre was 
again formed, and again the enemy was 
driven bapk. 

In this obstinate conflict, the^Northwes 
tern men, consisting ol Illinois ancj Iowa 
troops,- first came into collision with South 
erners, and it was abundantly manifest 
tbat they, fought with a resolution, vigor 
And skill far beyond . that of the New 
England and middle States troops. Gene 
nils Grant and McQlernand were often 
greatly exposed, and both had horses shot 
under them. Col. La n man was severely 
wounded. The battle lines often swayed 
back and forth, as the contending regi- 
stents pressed upon each other. 



Th* Enragwp'Mcsiciak. — The famous 
Kameau, the composer, while making 
oall on a lady, suddenly sprang up, seized 
a little dog that was yelping at her feet, and 
threw him' out of the window. " What is 
that for V' cried the lady. " Because he 
barks out of tuirte 1" shouted Rameau, with 
the indignation of an enthusiastic musician 
whose ear had been cruelly wounded. • 




• Memphis Avalanche. Columbus cor- 
respondent. Dispatch, Not* 19. 



THE TWO SNOWFLAKES: 



BY IMLAa 



Two snowfiakes 'sailed through art April 

«ky, 
On the wing of a cloud that was. floating 

high; 
Their hearts seemed pure as their, robed 

were white, -. 

And, jewelled, they glittered in the mow- 
ing light. 

" I will. go," said one, ." to earth I'll go ;" 
" I'm too pure'and too cold in this 'realm of 

snow." 

Oh, too'oft, too oft, pure hearts, I ween, 
Are seduced hy the far-off, deceitful sheen 
That wraps, as a veil, the sunlit bowers, 
Where vice reigns supreme among foun- 
tains and flowers! 
She went, but while in the upper skjr, 
Met a gay, young Zephyr careerirrg em 

high. 
As a -carpet-knight, he tossed his curls, 
And turned her young head with his Waltz- 
es and whirls. 
No wonder, dazed, by hi* many charms, 
She fell unresistingly into his arms. 
Awjille he fondled the silly fay ; 
Then mockingly, laughingly, put her away. 
Ah, swiff then fell the sin-stricken 'sprite^ 
No more to return to the regions o£ light. 

A stagnant stream caught the fallen flake 
'Twixt a bloated toad and a venomoifs 

snake, 
And they mocked her. Oh ! what fall was 

there 
For an angel form and a spirit of air! 
The toad, too, had fallen in times gone by 
As young toadswill fall from a cloud in the 

sky. 
He croaked with joy when he saw the flake 
At last in the power of- himself and the 

snake. * 

They bore her down through sink and sewer 
Among thousands who once, like herself. 

• were pure, 
Her bright gems stealing, rifling her charm?, 
Till she struggled no more in a reptile 7 * 

arms, 
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And sank at last, through a bog's green 

slime, 
To the doom of the fallen and the end of 
. crime. 



II. 

The sister flake concluded to cling 

A short while longer to the cloud-mother's 

wing.. 
Not long, for soon a bright sunbeam came, 
And she blushed and she wept, but neither 

through shame. 
She loved the gleam of the bright sunbeam, 
And went away, with him as one in a dream. 
Away, away, through the waves of air, 
Sped- the flake so pure, and- the sunbeam 

so fair. 
.They paused awhile in a daisy's cup, 
Which the sunbeam had lifted tenderly up. 
But the flake was too pure for the earth, 
And she wept for the skies that had given 

her birth. 
Sadly at eve the beam left the fay, 
And he followed the westering sun away! 
On his return with the morning light, 
He found but the corpse of the Heaven- 
born sprite. 
A bright tear lay on the daisy's leaf, 
And the flower's soft eyelids' were dewy 

with grief. 
Then the beam in a vapcfrous shroud . 
Took the spirit up to its home in the cloud. 

Unstained by crime, unsullied by sin, 
What a glorious life the snow-flake's has 

been ! 
The death of such is only a change 
To a higher life and a loftier range, . 
Of sight and of thought, of joy and love, 
'Mong the chosen of God, in His heaven 

above. 



bell, last of the immortals, the poet who 
joined the music of harmonious diction to 
the fascinations of romance, has e ver claim- 
ed a larger and more attentive, if not a 
more select audience than any other. In 
vain would lawgivers, real and imaginary, 
Solons ot Platos, banish minstrel and bard 
from their commonwealths. The epic 
chant, the tragic wailing, and the comic 
recitative have maintained their ground, 
and come down to our owndaysunimpair- ' 
ed in their influence, but rather ripened 
and mellowed by time; like those master- 
pieces of sculpture which have received a 
golden tinge from the hand of eld. For 
ourselves, whether as readers or as critics, 
we confess that Homer and Virgil, Tasso 
and Ariosto and Chaucer, take precedence 
among our favorite authors. Even •Milton 
falls in with the humour of the multitude, 
and pleads guilty to having spent whole 
qights, even till day dawned, in poring 
over the poet who sung 



CHAUCER. 

The art of telling a good story in good 
verse, is one. which .has always held a high 
place among men in every stage of civili- 
zation and refinement. From the days 
when Homer sang the wrath of Achilles, 
that effected so much of damage not only 
to the Greeks, but also to the Trojans, and 
more than all to himself, down to those of 
Gertrude of Wyoming, nd less barbarous,. 

Ofl+U* Bookh, of Moore and Camp-' 



The fairest of her sex, Angelica, 

or him * 

Who left half told 
The story of Cambuscan bold, 

and 'neither Chaucer nor Ariosto could 
have received a finer compliment ■ 

The glory of English poetry is a- light 
kindled from the sunny skies of Italy* 
Milton, Spenser, Shakespeare and Chaucer 
drew their inspiration, directly or indirect- 
ly, from the same source. And neither the 
merits nor the beauties of the Northern 
poets can be properly appreciated, but by 
those who are familiar with their Southern 
predecessors. Boccaccio, Petrarch, Dante, 
left a mass of materials . from ' which the 
British muse constructed a new world. 
Chaucer, in particular, appears to have 
been formed at that school. His style of 
thinking often too delicate and refined for 
an Englishman ; the manner, in which he 
developes his theme, the very productions 
of his pen, and particularly his f<v&n, gfve 
indications of a student of Italian liter** 
ture ; and that, not lightly, nor on the sur- 
face merely, but as one who labours and' 
finds delight in his labour. It must be Ac- 
knowledged that ft w, even among thoa* 
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who assume the office of critics, appear to 1 
Jba aware of the extended, minute and ae- 
ourate reading evinced by the works of 
the English poets of the first class. For, 
leaving aside- Ben Jonson, whose erudition 
burdens every page in solid masses, and 
those, who belong to the same category, and 
coming down to a more recent period, Lord 
Byron himself, of whose short life so Urge 
a portion was spent in ■ traveling, exercise, 
riding, boxing, drinking and making love, 
btought to the task "of composition, when 
1m did apply^to it, a mass of reading by no 
means inconsiderable. Indeed, before 
thought reaches that region of intense com- 
bination and concentration, which is essen- 
tial to the production of genuine poetry; it 
must have passed, through a vast number* 
of intellectual sfrata, eaqh modifying its 
essence and imparting something to it, an 
effect which can never be attained unless 
(he creative mind has absorbed from other 
minds like itself largely and without stint. 
And to the credit of England be it admit- 
ted, that the means of doing this have been 
more amply, richly,* copiously and magni- 
ficently provided in that island by princes, 
nobles, statesmen, philosophers and men 
of wealth and means from the earliest 
dawn of modern civilization* than in any 
other country in Europe. The result is 
teen in the accumulated treasures of her 
literature, in the single department which 
. we have mentioned, as particularly our ob 
ject in this essay. This*; intercom run mi a 
tion of thought and mind, indeed, is Mm 
' tial to the production of a highly perfected 
degree of excellence in poetic literal ore, 
To examine this question, however, in an 
appropriate manner, would require a lar- 
ger amount of metaphysical 'discussion 
than comports with our present object, with 
which we now proceed. 

It is proposed here to give some account 
off the Canterbury tales, that work of Chau- 
eeVs,. which happens, to be best known. 
The opening, or prologue, contains an ac- 
count, Dt description, of the framework 
apon which the tales are made to hang. 
Ilk the spring time, A. D. 1383, or there- 
about, nearly five hundred years ago, twen- 
ty-nine pilgrims, on their way to the shrine 



the author himself, wonld make up the 
number of thirty. We have set before us 
a delineation ef several of the more prom- 
men t characters. First, there is the por- 
trait of a knight, who, from his first enter- 
ng upon that career, . . 



' loved chevalrie, 

Trouthe and honour, fredom and curtesie. 

He had been in many lands, Christian and 
Paynim, fighting for the honour of his Lord, 
and every where proved himself a hero, 
brave and worty of all praise. 

And though that he was worthy he was Wise, 
And of his port as meke as is a mayde. 
He never yet no vilanie ne sayde 
In atle his lif, unto no manere wight, 
He was a veray par fit gentil knight. 

With him was his'son and -squire, a lover 
and a bachelor, with eufly locks, hearty, 
gny, spirited; full of song and merriment 
and jest. Then came his good yeoman 
with sword and buckler. There was also 
a nun, a rJKoress. Her picture is one of 
the neatest and most elegant pieces of 
miniature painting in words that can be 
imagined,' rendered more pleasing by the 
fine old English phrase in which it is tra- 
ced. Some traits may be acceptable as 
reminding the reader of the. whole, 

II ire gretestothe n ? as but by Seint £loy : 
And she was cleped mad a me Eglentine. 

And Frenche she spake ful fayreand fetisly, 
After the scole of Stratford atte bbwe 
For Frenche of Paris was to hire unknowe. 

She lette no morsel from hire lippes falle, 
Ne wette hire fingres in hire sauce depe. 

• • •' 

She was so charitable and so pitous, 
She wolde wepe if that she saw a mous 
C&ughtein a trappe, if it" were ded 01 bledde. 



And. to complete the delineation,, nothing 
was wanting bat the fine feminine giace of 
the motto she had chosen, jimor vincit om- 
nia. We have next a monk fit to be an 
t, riding on a brown palfrey, with many 



These twenty-nine traveler*, k>fetlier with 



of Canterbury, meet together at an inn. a dainty horse beside in the stable. Then 



afreke 



acts 
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Ful swetely berde he confession, 
And plesant was his absolution. 

He knew well the taverns in every town, 
and lisped somewhat, to make his English 
sweet upon his tongue. A merchant next, 
a lean and silent student, a sergeant of the 
law, wary and wise, a householder, a hab- 
erdasher, a carpenter, a weaver, a dyer, a 
tapestry worker, and a cook succeed. A 
ship ma n comes next, of whom we are told 
.that he was "a good felow." There was 
also a doctor of physic, who had not his 
like in all the w<Md. The Wife of Bath 
appears in turn, of whom Pope, long after- 
wards, sung, and who in due time gives 
a good account of herself. She is followed' 
by a poor parson, a ploughman, a steward, 
a miller, a sompnour, and a manciple, 
most of which characters are drawn with 
a vigour of outline, ripeness of colouring, 
and masterly and* potent, rapidity that 
marks the sturdy and energetic spirit of 
those old days. There is, moreover, a gen- 
oral good humour amUeven jollity around 
and about the whole company*fgenerated 
partly by their individual characters, and 
partly by the manner in which the poet 
disposes his lights and shades, which Juse* 
the. wide diversity separating their stations 
and peculiarities and makes one whole of 
the collection, as. if they belonged to each 
other, or had selected one another as com- 
panions for the pilgrimage. It was " mer- 
rie England" then, perhaps a little too 
merry. So much so, indeed, that Chaucer, 
who was by no means over delicate or pru- 
dish in the choice of images or words, 
finds it necessary to offer an apology for 
certain things that follow. His defence is 
not without plausibility. When he is en- 
gaged in giving a relation of any thing 
said by another person, b«* is bound to de- 
liver his very language, without assuming 
in any case the privilege of altering a sin- 
gle expression : 

He must as well say one word as another. 

And in this manner he hopes to excuse 
himself to the reader, not only for certain 
Adventures which he subsequently narrates 
with an excessive luxury of details, but 
also for the free and plain language in 
which the narrative is clothed. Every 



reader must judge and decide for himself : 
it is a question upon which no critic cam* 
dictate with any expectation of having*his 
authority universally regarded. . 

This goodly company of which we have 
endeavoured to give a sketch in bri ©^find- 
ing themselves assembled at the u gentil 
hostelrie," " highte the Tabard," in South- 
wark,.wer,e entertained at supper in a style 
only to be found in one of those famous 
inns of the olden time, which have drawn 
out so* many pathetic lamentations from 
Dickens, and which Macaujey has cele- 
brated among the chief glories of by-gone 
years in England. Mine host was another 
" fine fellow," fit to be a marshall. Bat 
we shall know him better when we hear 
iiim speak. Supper being over and the 
reckonings made, he addressed his js/ests 
in language, somewhat modernized, as 
follows ; 

" Now, lordings, truly you are right hear- 
tily welcome to me; for by my troth, J 
have not seen this year past such a com- 
pany at once in this inn as now. Fain 
would I do you pleasure if I knew 
how. Nay, at the very moment, I have 
bethought me of the means of doing yon a 
pleasure that shall cost yon nothing. To 
are going to Canterbury. God speed yon, 
and may the blessed martyr receive you 
propitiously. But well I know that on the 
road, you will seek to entertain yourselves 
with conversation ; for truly there is nei- 
ther mjrth nor comfort in riding along as 
dumb as a stone. And therefore as I said, 
would I make sport for you. So if you will 
all, with one accord, stand by my judgment, 
and do as I say to-morrow as you ride, 
strike off my head, but you shall be merry. 
How say you*" The pilgrims having 
given their assent to the suggestion of the 
host, he proceeded to lay before them his 
proposition. 

* ; Lordings," quoth he, " now hear me fcr 
the best, and take it not, I pray you/io 
scorn. This is the point in brief,Vhat'eaci 
of you to shorten your way to Camerbara, 
shall tell two tales, and on the way bomo\ 
he shall tell two more, of adventures that* 
have happened in time past. And he that 
tells the best stojy, shall have a supper 
here, provided at the cost of all the feat, 
when ye cdmo again from. Canterbury. 
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And to add to the merriment, I will be one \ 
with you, and ride et min« own cost, and 
be your guide. And whoever shall refuse 
to abide by my word at any time, shall pay 
for all we /spend by the way. Now\ if you 
content to this, tell me without more 
words, and ( will prepare myself for the 
journey.^ 

To the host's suggestion there was a 
general assent,' and so, next morning he 
roased them .all early, and in due time 
they set out. After riding a while the 
landlord of the Tabard called upon them 
tq stop, and after repeating the terms of 
their agreement, ordered them to draw lots 
for the first tale, and the lot fell upon the 
knight. Those who are insatiable of good 
reading, must lament that the design here 
sketched out by the poet was never com- 
pleted ; for we have a promise of one hun- 
dred and twenty tales, and yet for some 
^cause or other, time has left us only a col- 
lection so limited that the story does not 
pas* oure round the circie of thirty travel- 
ers. 

The materials of the knight's tale were 
-drawn from the Theseide of Boccaccio. 
Not is this ciroume.«nce to be held in any 
way detrimental to th j full and just claim 
x>f Chaucer to original genius even in re- 
epeot to this poem. And here we are 
touching upon a subject which appears not 
to be sb well understood as it might be. 
There. are many of those who are not alto- 
gether mere tyros in literature, who are 
apt to entertain very crude, and erroneous 
notions regarding original genius of inven- 
tion, and the question of plagiarism. It 
must be confessed that it is impossible to 
invent any thing altogether new, or to Bay 
any thing that has never been said before, 
We tee therefore the same tales, the same 
dramas, with more or less alteration in 
particular details, coming up again and 
again in the literature of every nation. If 
king David refused the cup of water pre- 
sented to him, from a heroic sentiment, so 
did Alexander the great, and so again did 
the good Philip Sidney. It is the same in 
cident, repeated by the natural action of 
character, with a slight variation* of the 
sentiment or of the circumstances, and not 
copied or imitated by way of parade in the 
aetor. Poets have conceded to them a cer- 



tain fund of romance and fiction, as upon 
the stage, actors* have a certain round of 
persons to represent. But is the Macbeth, 
or the Hamlet of Kemble, shorn of origin- 
ality, because others have appeared in the 
same character before ? Nay, does not the 
actor, if a man of genius, even present us 
a poem sometimes altogether different and 
more escellent jtlian that which we, as 
readers, had conceived the author to havo 
written. Yet the mere words and language 
are the same. So when Homer takes up a. 
cluster of old traditionary myths and sto- 
ries concerning the fall of Troy, and 
weaves them into an Iliad, that poem is * 
essentially his own, and his merit of in- 
vention is not destroyed because of that 
feci. And that this should be so is clear. 
For every individual puts something ori- 
ginal, peculiar, proper and individual to 
himself in all that he says and does, which 
distinguishes it from the same things-said or 
done by others, or even by himself at a 
former time. If a narrator tell the same 
story to different -persons, in a different 
temper and disposition of mind, it will 
prove quite a different affair. If several 
persons witness the same incident, each 
will deliver an original version of it. If 
the relation pass by hearsay from one to 
another, each will individualize his ac- 
count. There is no plagiarism then, in the 
repetition of the same things in these or in 
analogous circumstances and conditions. 
Neither is there necessarily in the repeti- 
tion of the same words ; and the truth of 
these observations, if not sufficiently evi- 
dent in the m^it, statement, t -fill doubtless 
become so when the ligrt of an example 
or two ia thrown upon the subject. Let the 
following sentences be proposed: "We 
are i. anding on the defensive. AH that 
we say to them is : kavt im alone. . . . you 
are bound to conform to the constitution. 
We ask of you nothing more : let us afont. 
Now many readers on being asked, when 
and how these expressions were first used, 
would, probably, thinking to recognize 
them familiarly, give an answer very far 
from correct. Yet the more recent use that 
has been made of them on a late remark- 
able occasion, possesses unquestionably as 
good a claim to origina^y as. when at any 
previous conjuncture they may have been 
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fit and appropriate exponents of a situation, 
if that use oecurred under conditions simi- 
lar to those above described. Agaia, when 
Louis XII. said to his ministers, when they 
advised him to punish several persons, 
who, under the preceding reign, and when 
ha was only Duke of Orleans, had exerted 
themselves against him : " A king of France 
does not revenge tbe injuries of a Duke of 
Orleans," he only placed the stamp or seal 
of originality or individuality upon a speech 
and an act in which he had been anticipa- 
ted many times. The words following: 
% " When a prince has assumed the throne, 
he should no longer be swayed by private 
affections, but look only to the general 
good of the state " expresses the same in- 
tention and thought, and might, be used on 
any similar occasion. But the striking 
turn of expression, by which the monarch 
appropriated the idea and made it peculiar 
to himself, essentially constitutes his claim 
to originality, and make it almost appear 
at if no king but himself would ever have 
had sentiments so magnanimous. It is to 
the same effect that Horace has tbe direc- 
tions,: 

Difficile est proprie communia dicere : tuque 
Rectius Iliacum carmen deducis in actus, 
Quam si proferresignotaindictaque primus. 

A well known and much controverted fas- 
sage which admits of a very simple ex- 
planation if we read: "it is difficult to 
appropriate things unappropriated : there- 
fore," ere. 

Publica materies privati juris erit, si 
Non circa vilem patulumque moraberis 

. orbem, 
Nee verbum verbo curabis redd ere fid us 
Interpres, nee de si lies imitator in artum, 
Unde pedem proferre pudor vetet aut ape- 
ris lex. 

Which lines sum up in a very satisfactory 
manner our whole theory upon the subject, 
as together with the previous hints and 
reflections, they will serve to show upon 
what ground we rest the claim of original 
invention, not only for the Knight's Tale 
in Chaucer, but for many other works in 
oar language havirJf a similar origin, that 
h*T* sometimes been rather severely han- 



dled under the pretence that they were 
mere copies or imitations, tbe plunder and 
spoil of a more opulent literature and a 
more invjentive genius. But to proceed 
with the tale itself, some of the more stri 
king passages may be found not inappro- 
priate here, intermingled With a sketch of 
the story. 

Whilom, as old© stories teTTen as, 
There was a duk that highte Theseus* 
Of Athenes he was lord and governor, 
And in his time swiche a conqaerour, 
That greter was ther non under the aonne. 
Full many a riche con tree had be wonne. 
What with his wisdom and his chevajrie, . 
He conquered all the regne of Feminie, 
That whilom was ycleped Seythia ; 
And wedded the freahe quene Ipolita, 
And brought hire home with him to his> 

contree 
With mochel.glorre and gret solempnitee, 
And eke hire yonge suster Emelie. 
And thus with victorie and with melodie 
Let I this worthy duk to Athenes ride, 
And all his host, in armes him beside. 

This is tbe same Theseus and the same 
Hyppolytathat have furnished Shakespeare 
the ground work of his exquisite drama of 
tbe Midsummer Night's Dream. It will 
be instructive to compare the superb mod- 
ulations of the opening lines of that piece 
with the more simple strain of our author. 

Now, fair Hippolyta, our nuptial 'hour 
Draws on apace ; four happy days bring in 
Another moon.; but, oh, me thinks bow alow 
This old moon wanes ! she lingera my de- 
sires, 
Like to a step-dame, or a dowager, 
Long withering out a young man's revenue. 

• • • • . 

Hippolyta, I woo'd thee with my a word 
And Won tby love, doing thee injuries ; 
But I will wed thee in another key, 
With pomp, with triumph, and with re Yel- 
ling. 

Here we have the rich and noble mcrsic 
essential to blank verse, as opposed to taat 
plainer and less pretending harmony wfjioh 
is 'the appropriate and regular accompani- 
ment of rhymed couplets, each eseeiteint 
in its way. The story runs, that The 
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returning to Athens, was met on the way 
by a company of ladies of high estate, 
weeping -piteonsly and making great. la- 
mentation. When he enquired the cause, 
they besought his aid against Creon who 
wasnowlord of Thebes, and in despite and 
tyranny wonld not permit them to bury 
their husbands slain at the siege of that 
town, but had the dead bodies piled in a 
heap, and left unhonoured with the sacred 
rites, and- food for dogs* On- hearing of 
this outrage to humanity, Theseus imm 
diately turned awa^ from Athens, unfurled 
his standard, and leaving Ippolita and her 
sister Emelie to enter his capital, set out 
for Thebes with his forces. He got pos- 
session of the town and slew the barbn- 
« rous Crebn, sending two young knights of 
the blood royal, Arcita and Palamon to 
Athens, condemned to perpetual imprison- 
ment, all ransom being refused. 

Years passed slowly on, while the two 
unfortunate prisoners still remained in 
their hopeless captivity, 

Till it felle ones in a morwe of May, 
That Emelie, thai fayrer was to sene 
Than is the lilie upon bis stalke grene, 
And fresher than toe May* with flonres 
newe, 



rising before the sun to do observance to 
the season, walked in the garden gather- 
ing flowers to make a garland, and singing 
as she went. She is seen by Palamon 
from his high tower, through a deep grated 
window, and he immediately becomes 
enamoured with her charms. And here 
occurs one of those refined and exquisite, 
developments of tender human passion 
true as. nature herself, of which art is but 
the mirror, in which Chaucer, with a 
tinge of melancholy hardly to be expected 
in him, sometimes exhibits his power, and 
which, opening the recesses of the heart 
blending every chord of that wild pathetic 
languish ment and sadness so bard to catch 
and enmesh in the forms of language^ pre- 
sents a rsfre model for the true and medi 
tative. student of the noble art to. analyze 
and reflect upon. First we have a picture 
of the sorrowful prisoner roaming to and 
fro in his chamber, lamenting that ever be 
was born, and little dreaming that the dull 
monotony of his existence is suddenly to be 



'changed into an ardent consuming firei 
kindled from many conflicting passions, 
and absorbing the remainder of his life. 
And so, by chance casting an idle, listless 
glance from the window, he sees that 
which is to. alter his destiny forever. We . 
are reminded of the story of Romeo as we 
read; 

He cast his eyen upon Emilia, 

And therewithal be blent and cried, a ! 

As though he stongpn were unto the herte. 

Nothing ean be imagined mote sudden, 
and no form or construction of thought 
could be devised to indicate the rapidity 
and promptness of the effect with such 
efflcacity as this dramatic delineation of 
passion. Indeed, we may regard it as the 
summit of poetic merit when similar ef; 
fects are produced. It has often been said 
that an orator's excellence consists in acr 
tion. We may assume it to be equally 
true that the strong dramatic invention and 
treatment c f passion is the first order of 
excellence in the art of poetry. .A)l 
things, animate and inanimate, must move 
and breathe with a fervent burning life 
in the poet's page. Even reason and ar- 
gument must be melted to run in this 
channel. . The means of attaining this end 
are infinitely varied. The passion of re- 
ligious awe is nobly expressed in the rapid .. 
[words of the XYIIIth Psalm : " He bowed 
the heavens also, and came down; and 
darkness was under his feet." And what 
can represent more truly the utter abjec- 
tion of grief than the words of the 
CXXXVIIth' "By the rivers of Babylon, 
there we sat down j yea, and wept when 
we remembered Zion," &c. Both passages 
are resplendent with a dramatic illumina- 
tion. Again, there is a nameless passion « 
of joy and exultation, which % we attribute 
to inanimate objects, in the " deep calling 
unto deep;" or again, in the passage: 
"The stars shined in their watches, an4 
i rejoiced : when He calleth them, they say, 
Here we be; and. so with cheerfulness 
they showed light unto Him that made 
them." In Homer this characteristic it 
scarcely less prominent than in the in- 
spired writers. There could perhaps be 
few subjects less promising than the de- 



scription of a shield, and yet in that of the 
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shield of Achilles, there runs a stream of 
ever-varying passion as intense and im- 
petuous as in any other part of the Iliad, 
and even more full, if possible, of dramat- 
ic vitality. This faculty appears .to be 
now nearly extinct among poets. In Ten- 
nyson, the present laureate of England, we 
find only a few faint traces of it. One of 
the clearest flashes of this radiance occurs 
in his Maud : 

41 For a breeze of morning mores, 
And the planet of Love is on high, 

Beginning to faint in the light that she 
lores* 
On a bed of daffodil sky, 

To faint in the light of .the sun she lores, 
To faint in his light, and to dre. 

But we shall have frequent occasion to 
recur to this fundamental position, either 
by brief hints or more extended reference. 



lady, is at the grated window ; and if Pa> 
anion was struck with the beauty of Emi- 
lia, much more is Areite, who assures hit 
companion that if he eannot obtain the 
love of that lady, or, at least, the privilege* 
of seeing her, hefnust die : 



u I n* am but ded ; 
say/' 



ther n' is no morn to 



Palamon, at this, looks gloomily upon fain, 
and asks if he is. in jest- or in earnest j on* 
which Areite gives him solemn assurance? 
that be is in earnest, and has little dispo- 
sition to /est. Than com men res a new 
and highly wrought development of pas- 
sion, in the jealousy of these two deserted, 
hopeless prisoners, eousms, brothers in 
arms and dear friends trll that moment. 
Palamon knit his brow*. " It were/' q not fa- 
ne, " to thee no great honor to prove false) 
aid a traitor'. We are sworn one to *d» 
We would have it distinctly understood, other, that neither shall in any way hinder 
however, that the dramatic delineation of] the, other in any design, and, leatt of all f 
passion is not to be supposed to be eon- in fove? but that each shall put m peril 
fined to dramatic poetry; it is equaHy to bis rite to forward the suit of his com pan- 



be seen in descriptive and didactic. The 
magnificent energy of Horace, the potent 
and untiring vigor of Pope, are at once 
examples and evidences of this. And it 
is this exuberant life, this ardent vitality, 
together with faultless correctness, which 
pre-eminently distinguishes Greek art, 
whether in poetry or sculp tar 2. 

Palamon having, as we have seen, ut- 
• teored a loud exclamation, like one struck 
to the heart, Areite started up at the cry, 
and said : " Cousin mine, what aileth thee? 
who hath done t&ee offence? Our prison 
must be borne: we must endure that 
which we cannot avoid. Therefore be 
patient." Upon this,. Palamon assares hie 
eou&in.that it is no want of fortitude, no 
weariness of his prison, but a wound at 
the heart, .seceived through the eye, that 
was the occasion of his crying out. That 
he has seen a woman so beautiful that he 
can hardly believe her to be mortal; in- 
deed, he thinks it must be the goddess 
Venus ; and! upon (this, he supplicates that 
deity on his knees to grant their deliver- 
ante, or, at least, in some way to favor 
them, if she be indeed the object present- 
•d to his eyes in the -garden befew. Ar- 
Tp —pt i ae, .curious to see this fair. 



ion and brother, and now thou- would at 
falsely obtain the tore of the lady whom 1 
would die rather than resign. But, falasi 
Areite, this shaft net be. I loved her flrat, 
and toH thee as my counsel, and my bro- 
ther, sworn to aid and advise me. And 
thou art bound as a knight to assist me, or 
else thou art false." 

To this Areite answers: "Thou she It 
sooner be false than 1 ; and thou art false, 
for I say I loved her first. Thou didst not 
know whether it was a woman or a god- 
dess. This is affection of holiness. But 
I loved her as a woman, and told tha an 
my cousin and sworn brother." 

Long was the contention between them, 
but it was of little avail. As they must 
remain for life prisoners in that dungeon, 
it mattered little who had, seen Emilia 
first, or who could establish the best claim 
by the raws of knightly honor to the ser- 
vices of the other. Now there was a cer- 
tain Duke Perithous, a dear friend of The> 
setM from the time of their common child- 
hood. It so happened that be came to 
Athens to visit the Duke, and hearing that 
Areite, who stood high in his favor, was a 
prisoner, besought his release. This wan 
obtained front These**, en condition/ tjust 
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.Arcite should depart out of the territories 
of the Duke, and that if ever he were 
found in any country under the dominion 
•of Theseus, his head should be struck o 
The ill-starred Arcite now found his con- 
-ditkm far worse than before; for now he 
may never hope to see the lady again. He 
Would have preferred to remain fettered 
tn prison; the sight of her alone would 
have" sufficed for him. Never to see her 
more was intolerable. He is envious of 
the good fortune of Pal amen, who may 
not only behold Emilia, but may even, by 
soma turn of fate, be released from tbe 
dungeon, when he may hope everything 
from his knighthood and worth. But him- 
-eel'f, Arcite, must ever be an exile. When 
he was gone, Palamon, left to himself, felt 
ao less despair. 

Swiche sorwe he maketh, that .the grete 

tour 
Resoyned of his yelling and clamour. 

fie, on his part, found that fortune la 
ished all her favor upon his cousin Arena 
in giving aim his liberty; for he has no- 
thing more to do than to follow the exam- 
ple of so many ether knights, and of Tfc 
sens himself: mat is, to raise an army, to 
make war upon Athens, and, by some ad- 
venture, some hesoic exploit, or some 
treaty, win the lady for himself. There- 
upon he makes many pathetic lamenta- 
tions, as is the manner of the unfortunate 
when ill treated by destiny, mixing up 
his complaints with several ef those very 
true moral reflections which are of least 
use when the consolation they are intend* 
ed to convey is most needed : 

You lovers %xe I now this question, 
Who hath the worse, Arcite or Pslamon-' 
That on may sehis lady day by day, 
But in prison moste he dwellen alway. 
That other where him lust may ride or go, 
But sen his lady shall he never mo. 

Sueh were the sufferings of Aroite from 
this cause in his exile, that his condition 
bordered upon madness ; and so passed a 
year or two, till one night, in a dream, be 
saw the winged god Mercury, who said to 
him: 

To Athens shalt thou wend : 
There i» the shapen of thy woe an end 



At this he started up, and when he was 
fully awake, he vowed to obey the orders 
of the dream ; and looking in a mirror, he 
found himself so changed by grief that he 
could not be recognized. At all events, he 
resolved to brave death for a chance* of 
once more seeing his lady. He disguised 
himself, therefore, and making his way to 
Athens, managed so well that he obtained 
service at court under the name oi*Philo- 
strate. 

Page of the chambre of Emelie so bright. 

And he bore himself in a manner so 
worthy, that he rose to a high station, and 
became very dear to Theseus. Palamon 
remained for seven long years a captive, 
when at length, by the assistance of a 
friend, he broke from his confinement and 
concealed himself in a grave -till he might 
escape to Thebes, and put in practice the 
scheme he had supposed Arcite would have 
attempted. Now it so happened that it 
was again in .the month of May, and at 
early dawn, Arcite, the squire of Theseus, 
rode out to do observance to the season. 

The besy larke, the messenger of day, 
Saleweth in her song the morwe gray; 
And fiery Phoebus riseth up so bright, 
That all the orient laugheth of the sight, 
\nd with his stremes drieth in the graves 
The silver dropes, hanging on the leaves. 

Singing a roundelay, and bent on forming 
a garland of fresh flowers, by way of pas- 
time, he enters the very grove where Pala- 
mon, in fear of fleath, if discovered, lies 
secreted. He was not recognized by his 
cousin, nor would he have been had he 
not spoken. But after finishing his song, 
supposing himself to be alone, he sighed, 
and began to commune with himself aloud. 
Thus it came to pass that Palamon, who 
heard every word he uttered, recognized 
in the squire his rival Arcite. 

And when that he had herd Aroite's tale,— 
-~He sterte him up out of the bushes thikke, 
And sayde: False Arcite, false traitour 
wieke, 

I wol be ded, or eUes thou shalt die. 
Thorn ikalt not tote my lady EmuHe, 
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BuLl wol lout here only and no mo, 
For I am Pdlamon, thy mortal fo. 

Hera we have the language of passion 
—unreasoning, furious, regardless of all 
but itself, straight to the point, and concen- 
trated about a single idea. And the nest 
speech, Arcite's answer, is wrought up to 
' a pitch yet more intense ; for drawing his 
swo/d, he says : 

By God that sitteth abore, 
'N'ere it that thou art sike, a*fd wood for 

love, 
And eke that thou no wepcn hast in this 

place, 
Thou shuldest never out of this grove pace, 
That thou ne shuldest dien of mine aond, 
For I defie the suretee and the bond, 
Which that thou saist that I have made to 

thee. 

• • i • « 

This collision between the two cousins, 
after a violent debate, ends in an agree- 
ment that on the morrow they will settle 
the question in single combat, Arcite pro- 
mising to bring whatever is necessary in 
arras and provision for Palamon, in bi» 
concealment, with such secresy that there 
shall be no chance of discovery. Every 
thing occurred according to agreement, and 
the two cousins were engaged in a deadly 
strife, when Theseus, who was riding that 
way on a hunting party with Hippolyta 
and Emelie, saw them from a distance, 
and hastening up, commanded tbem to de- 
sist and discover their names and estate. 
Then Palamon in haste cried out : " Sire, 
in a few words you may know the whole 
case. We have both deserved death ; and 
if you are just, we must both die." 

And tie me first, for seinte charitee ; 
But sle my felaw eke as well as me. 

Ho then related the whole story to The- 
seus, in whom it kindled great wrath, and 
he promised them that since" they sought 
death they should find it. Here Hippolyta 
and. Emelie interposed with tears and 
weeping, till Theseus is moved to pity. 
After reviewing the whole matter in a well 
balanced discourse, he concludes with the 
decision, that at the end of a year the two 
coosina shall present themselves before 



him, each at the head of a company of a 
hundred knights. The lists are to be 
opened, and whichever party shall 1 obtain 
the victory may claim the hand of the 
fair Emelie for its chief. We here pass 
over the interval rapidly, and hasten on 
to the catastrophe. The picture of the 
preparations for the battle is very fine, 
and though purely descriptive, is* lit up 
throughout by the gleam of poetie passion* 
It is full of animated details, lords and 
coursers, rich and embroidered trappings 
and harness, goldsmiths, knights, squires, 
gilded helms, hauberks, nodding plumes, 
polished shields, busy armourers at work, 
foaming steeds prancing, golden bridles 
clashing, yeomen with short staves, drums, 
trumpets, pipes and clarions, the crowded 
palace, the people moving up and down, 
the cries of the multitude, the waving of 
banners, all mingling together. But that 
of the battle itself is yet more admirable. 
It has a Homeric impetuosity about it that 
reminds the reader of the colossal rights of 
the Iliad. Nothing can be conceived to 
exceed the rapidity and fury of that des- 
perate charge and tempestuous onset de- 
lineated in vivid and flashing colors that 
bring the scene before the eye, and seem 
to have the power of representing sound 
and motion to the imagination. Some 
readers may at first find the original a lit- 
tle difficult, but they will be amply re- 
warded for their pains. 

Tho' were the gates shette, and cried was 

loude : 
Do now your devoir, yonge knightes 

proude. 
The heraudes left hir pricking up and 

down. 
-Now ringen trompes load and clarionn. 
There is no more to say, but est and west 
In gon the speres sadly in the rest ; 
In goth the sharpe spore into the side. 
Ther see men who ean juste, and who can 

ride. 
Ther shiveren shaftes upon sheldes thicke ; 
He feleth thurgh the herte — spone the 

pricke. 
Up springen speres twenty foot on highte ; 
Out gon the swerdes as the silver brighte. 
The helmes they to-hewen, and to-sbfede ; 
Out brest the blod, with sterne stremea 

rede. 
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With mighty maces the bones they to- 

breste. 
He thurgh the thickest of the strong gan 

threste. 
Ther stombten stedes strong, anddoun goth 

all. 
He rolleth under loot as doth a ball. 
He Jbinerh on his foo with a tronchorm *, 
And he him hurtleth with his hdrs adoun, 
He thurgh the body is hurt, and tith ytake, 
Naugre his hed, and brought unto the 

stake, i 

. As forward was, right ther he must abide. 
Another lad is on that other side. 

Those who were led to the stake were 
regarded as out of the fight, and had .lost 
the privilege of taking auy further part in 
the action. They had the mortification of 
being compelled to remain inactive spec- 
tators of the exploits of others. At last 
this happen* to be the lot of Palamon, 
notwithstanding his desperate struggle, a 
circumstance, of course, which decides 
the contest and Thesens gives his de- 
cision. 

He ©Med, ho ! no more *, ott it is don. 
I wol be trewe juge, and not partie. 
Arcite of Thebes shal have Eunilte, 
That by his fbrttuie hath hire fayre 
ywonne. 

The trumpets and minstrelsy, and shouts 
of the people, hail the award, and the vic- 
tor who rides triumphantly, with head un- 
covered that hie face may be seen the 
length of the place, his eye fixed on the 
fair Emelie, who, hitherto' indifferent, now 
regard* him with favor. Just at this mo- 
ment of exultant victory, the god Pluto 
•ends* fory, whieh starts from the ground 
before his horse, visible onry to the ani- 
mal. The terrified steed bounds aside 
and falls, and Arcite is dashed to the 
ground. With two dangerous wounds, one 
in the head and one in the breast, he is 
borne to the palace. Every care was 
taken of him, and restored to himself he 
was "always crying after Emilie." It 
was given out that no serious conse- 
quences would result from the accident, 
and the brilliant assemblage began to dis- 
cuss at leisure the events of the day. No 
one had been killed, though many were 



wounded. . AH envy and .rancor were laid 
aside, and after three days feasting, These- 
us dismissed his company of kings and 
knights, and escorted them some distance 
on their way. home. 

,As for Arcite, it was soon apparent that 
his case was boneless and beyond cure. • 
When he was himself convinced of this, 
he sent for Palamon and Emelie. His 
dying speech, and the description of his 
departure, are wonderfully pathetic. He* 
bids adieu to the lady of his love : 

Farewell my swete, farewel min Emelie. 

And solemnly leaves it in charge to her 
that if ever she wed not to forget Pala- 
mon. 

His laste word was : Mercy, Emelie ! 
His spirit changed haus % and wente ther, 
As I came never I cannot tellen wher. 

The whole scene exhibits the mastery* 
of our poet over that dramatic portraiture 
of deep human passion which finds a re- 
sponse in every heart, to which allusion 
has been previously made, as containing 
in itself the essential quality of true poesy. 
The death of Arcite was almost like a 
public calamity. Great was the lamenta- 
tion throughout all Athene for the noble 
Theban. Chaucer, as is his wont, intro- 
duces numerous short speeches and excla- 
mations to give more distinctness to his 
description. The lament of the women 
is exceedingly touching, from its simple 
and unaffected tone, as well as the quaint- 
ness of the expression. 

Why wold est thou be ded? thise women 

crie, 
And haddest gold ynough and Emelie. 

Nor is this speech altogether wanting in 
the sober sadness of a certain deep phi- 
losophic inspection of the wretched con- 
dition of humanity. The pompous fune> 
ml of Arcite, and the subsequent marriage 
of Palamon and Emelie, are then narrated 
in the fine old English of Chaucer, wedded 
to the Italian imagery derived from Bac- 
caocio, and the tale concludes. 

Next to his power of passion, (and in- 
deed a part of it,) one of the chief excel- 
lencies of Chaucer is hit admirable man- 
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agement of dialogue, a faculty which, per- 
haps, he derived from the study of the 
works of Baccaccio, who, himself, is one 
of the grand masters of this most difficult 
art. We may with justice term it most 
difficult ; for let us consider briefly the re- 
quisites needed for its perfection First, 
there must be acute natural powers of ob- 
servation to notice and store up in the 
memory the effect of events and accidents 
of every kind upon all the difficult charac- 
ters of men, and the manner in whiA> 
whatever takes place in the mind within, 
most promptly and naturally manifests it- 
self in language. And this natural power 
of observation must also be exercised in 
the study of living characters in every 
station of life, with all the degrees ol in- 
tellectual power, and- every variety ef 
moral eminence or degradation. To this 
end it is necessary to have had experience 
of a very extended and complex descrip- 
tion, or an intuitive faculty of adaptation 
and combination, together with the nicest 
perception of analogies and relations. In 
the next place,, skill is requisite to use the 
materials accumulated in the mind; for 
what has previously been collected by the 
means just described, would be of no avail 
if the poet has not the art to use it. And 
as one is chiefly acquired by intercourse 
with men— the other is best gained by the 
intent study of the best models. Books 
and thought alone, however, go farther in 
this matter than acquaintance with the 
world and with life, if we may trust the 
most accurate biographical memoirs. And 
all that we intend to express by the term 
dialogue, is designed partly to carry on 
and advance the action of the story, part- 
ly to bring out and exhibit in the most 
natural and striking manner, the charac- 
ters and passions of the actors; in both 
which parts Chaucer excels. The various 
addresses and interruptions of mine host 
'of the Tabard, possess an extraordinary 
degree of truth, spirit and vivacity. The 
Wife of Bath's Prologue is an inimitable 
specimen of this talent. But h is in the 
tales themselves that the greatest diversi- 
ty prevails. A few brief examples will 
more clearly show the power of Chaucer 
in this line. A mother, yielding up her 
child to be slain: 



Pees, litel tone, I wol do thee no harm, ere. 

Another, in a similar cat* — 

Farewel, my child, 1 sha) than never ae» r 
But sin 1 have thoe* marked with the crois, 
Of thirke Jader ybletsed mote thou be, 
That lor us died apon a crois of tree. 

• . • • . • 

And one thing wonkl 1 pxay yon of jour 

grace, 

• . . , 

Burieih this lite) body in torn place, 
That bests* ne no htiddes ittevrae*. 

Again, the cry of the starving child of 
Ugolia 



Is ther no morse! bred that ye do kepe * 
I am so hungry, that I may net slope. 
Now wolde God that 1 might slepen ever. 

And the pictoieaeae description of the 
philosophers or alchemists of that day, by 
one of the era ft— 

When we be ther as we thurn ex e raise 
Our elfish craft, we semen wonder wise,' 
Our teimes ben to clexgial and qaamev 

. • * . • 

And evermore, wher ever that they geft, 
Men ,may hem keaaen by smell of brim- 

•ton. 

• • • « • 

We faille nlway ef that which we wold 

have, 
And in our madnesse ©versaote We rare. 
And whan we be together everiah on, 
Every man semcth a Salomon. 

Our next example shall be part of that 
exquisite speech of the taken to the Prin- 
cess Canaee in the Squire's tale. For 
even Chaucer's birds speak well. 

That pitee renneth tone in gentil herte 
(Feling hit similitude in peines smerte,) 
Is proved alle day as men may tee, 
As well by worke as by auctoritee, 
For geutil herte kitheth gentillette. 
I see wel, that ye have on my d i s ti ette 
Compassion, my faire Canaee, 
Of very womanly benignitee, 
That nature in your prinsiplet hath ML 

The following on the power of fasting 
and prayer It the last passage of the kind 
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that we shall quote, the difficulty being 
less to find instances, than to choose among 
them : , 

But herkeneth, lordings, O word, I you 

pray, 
That all the Several" ne actes, dare I say, 
Of victories in the Olde Testament 
Thurgh veray God, that is omnipotent, 
Were done in abstinence and pray ere : 
Loketh the Bible, and ther ye mow it 

lere. 

If indeed the dialogue of Chaucer was 
modeled upon that of Boooacoio, it was 
certainly not the worst thing he borrowed 
from him. Nor does it seem to have been 
the only thing he derived from his Italian 
predecessor. Another point of resem- 
blance between the English and Italian 
poets may be found in the frequent ap- 
pearance of some doctrine or oonoeption 
.drawn from Plato. This was an author, 
above all others, fitted to train the mind to 
contemplate subjects of every order, and 
to pass with ease from the lightest and 
most trivial jest to the loftiest speculations 
of theology. A striking example of this 
is to be found in the profound and magnifi- 
cent Platonism in the exordium of the last 
speech of Theseus, concerning the divine 
chain of love, that binding all things to- 
gether, maintains the oider and the- beauty 
of the system of the world. There is in- 
deed an immense and inexhaustible re- 
servoir of the purest and xiehest material 
for poetic thought in the writings of the 
Athenian philosopher, streams of which 
may be traced flowing through the litera- 
ture of modern Italy and of England, and 
wherever they appear, sparkling with a 
lucid ray peculiarly their own and distin 
guishable from eyery thing else, there we 
find that the strongest and most eloquent, 
as well as the sweetestfiigatsef song have 
been attained by the poet whose inspira- 
tion was caught from this source. Prolific 
indeed must that miad heve been, and 
largely endowed by nature, which, after 
affording to theology, to metaphysics, to 
pure dialectics, to the science of morals, to 
social and political science, to Logic and 
Rhetoric such ample stores, such profuse 
and abounding wealth, had yet a copious 
treasure' to bestow upon the wtirlA ibr the 



nourishment of such poetic genius as shine 
out in Horace, Propertius, Petrarch, Dante, 
Boccaccio, Tasso, Chaucer, Milton, Shakes- 
peare, Jonson, and was not without its in* 
fluence upon Dry den, Pope, Byron, Shelley 
and a host of others, some of whom, per- 
haps, will be preserved from eternal obli- 
vion, by a few lines or a single- verse they 
learned to sing in the gardens of Acade- 



A thing of beauty is srjoy forever 

Why id it that Horace was not more the 
favorite of Maecenas and Augustus than he 
has ever been alike with statesmen and 
philosophers, men of action and men of 
contemplation, wits and students? He 
makes no secret of his art, if indeed it 
should be called an art. He refers the 
poet, and in an especial manner him who 
attempts that department or species # of 
poesy to which the narrative poem be- 
longs, — to the ( Piatonie. philosophy as. to 
the store-house or fountain whe*nce he is 
to draw thought, good sense, wisdom and 
that ethereal, ess'ential truth which is nei- 
ther to be defined nor described. 

We have previously insisted upon the 
necessity of a certain dramatic passion is 
all good poetry, sometimes merely breath* 
ing a gentle spirit into the verse, sometimes 
tumultuous as a stormy sea, again sinking 
tenderly and languidly into the heart, or 
rousing the soul with the most violent ex- 
citement, varied incessantly in a thousand 
ways, but always flowing on and making 
itself felt We must, however, carefully 
distinguish this from that morbid and un- 
natural manner to which the name "spas- 
modic," has very aptly been applied. Po- 
ets, affecting this style, have passion in- 
deed, but it is affected and inflated to such 
a degree, and is so invariably out of place, 
that it wearies and annoys the mind. That 
which we consider as true and regular has 
been well described by Pope as an " un- 
equalled fire and rapture, which -is so for- 
cible in Homer, that no man of a true po- 
etical spirit is master of himself, while he 
reads him. What he writes, is of the most ■ 
animated nature imaginable ; every thing 
moves, every thing lives, and is put in ac- 
tion. If a council be called, or a battle 
fought, you are not coldly infoHhed of what 
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was said or done m from a third person ; 
The reader is hurried out of himself by the 
foree of the Poefs imagination, and turns 
in one place to a hearer, in another to a 
spectator. The course of his verses re- 
rembles thafr of the army he describes. 
"They pour along like a fire that sweeps 
the whole earth before it." It is, however, 
remarkable that his fancy, which is overy 
where vigorous, is not discovered immedi- 
ately at the beginning of his poem in its 
fullest splendour; it grows in the progress 
both upon himself and others, and be- 
comes on fire, like a chariot wheel, by its 
own rapidity. Exact disposition, just 
. thought, correct elocution, polished num- 
bers, may have been found in a thousand; 
but this poetic fire, this " vivida vis animi," 
in a very few. Even in works where all 
those are imperfect or neglected, this can 
overpower criticism, and make us admire 
even while we disapprove. Nay, where 
this appears, though attended with absur- 
dities, it brigtens all the rubbish about it, 
till we see nothing but ift own splendour. 
This fire is discerned in Virgil, but dis- 
cerned as through a glass, reflected from* 
Homer, more shining than fierce, but every 
where equal and constant. In Lucan and 
Statius, it bursts out in sudden, short, and 
interrupted flashes : in Milton, it glows 
like a furnace kept up to an uncommon 
ardour by the force or art : in Shakespeare, 
it strikes before we are aware, like an ac- 
cidental fire from heaven : but in Homer, 
and in him only, it burns every where 
clearly and every where irresistibly*" 
Nor is the .similitude here suggested by 
Pope, inapplicable to Chaucer. He may 
.*be compared to one of those Christmas 
fires of the olden time, kindled with 
huge and sturdy logs of oak in the vast 
fire-place of some hospitable baronial 
hall, blazing, incessantly day and night 
which though it may sink a little while, the 
dance goes on, or the merry revels- are 
forward, or while the company around are 
absorbed in listening intently to some le- 
gendary tale, yet when fresh fuel is heaped 
on, and the brands stirred, flashes up again 
with livelier flames, sending a thousand 
sparks upward and roaring with a gene- 
rous welcome to all, in sympathy with 
their holiday happiness and joviality. But 
here we must leave him for the present, 



reserving further comment for some future 
occasion. il 

Fibuart, 1864. 



THE CAVALIER'S SERENADE. 

[From tht paper* of the l<Ut Ckarltt Bradt%- 
baugtu] 

Ton silent star bis flashing shield 

Hangs on the welkin steep, 
While he and I alone afield 

Watch o'er my darling's sleep. 

Of the South wind dreams the lily-bell, 
And the woodbine of the bee— 

Oh 1 faithful star, look in and tell, 
Does my rose-bad dream of me! 

Beneath that bosom's sweet unrest, 
What dainty fancies bide, — 

As folded in a flowret's breast 
The prisoned odours hide. 

Tet at my voice these phantoms put 

And melt in tender fear, 
Like fairies on the moon-lit grass 

A distant step who hear. 

! fettered bird 1 1 startled fj^wnl 

Thee wait I to behold, 
As happy clouds await the dawn 

That turns their locks to gold. 

Awake 1 blithe nature's playmate fair*- 

All darkness she beguiles, 
Who scatters on the longing air 

The largess of such'srailes ! 

Almost I feel as if it might 

Thy timid beauty wrong 
To weaver — ohl chap let of delight fc— 

Thy graces into song. 

The chant of brooks in forest dark, 
The night song of the sea, 

The airy lyric of the lark, 
Thy minstrelsy should be ! 

Baxtimobb, Md. 

■»»*«**» 4sb»W »»«« " » 

No ind of it. — " Put out your tongue 
little further," said a physician to a fbnal 
patient ; " a little further, ma ? am« if yc 
please— a little further still." " Why, do 
tor, do you think there is no end to a w 
man's tongue ?" oried the fair invalid. 
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UNDER THE MISTLETOE; 
A Story of Two ChrUtmat Day* and Two 

*Y THI AUTHOR OF "i. DAUGHTER OF IV*." 

I am an old man; so old am I that, 
looking back, life seems so Tory long, and 
jet so short, that I do not quite know 
whether many things did not happen in a 
dream. I am hale and hearty, and merry, 
for the matter of that; and when I laugh 
my laugh rings out cleanly and loud, they 
fay; so much so that it m*kes the people 
around me, especially my grandchildren 
and nephews and nieces, laugh too. And 
when I laugh the old times come back 
when others, who are silent now, laugh 
with me, and then I am suddenly still, and 
. the laugh dies away ; and when I think of 
it its empty echoes fill my brain just as if 
it were a sleep-laughter in a dream. 

When I stop laughing so suddenly— for 
the merriment and enjoyment, and, for the 
matter of that, the grief and pain pf old 
men, are short and sudden, like those of 
children — my grandchildren, and nephews 
and nieces, have a great difficulty to ttop 
too; and they choke, and nudge each 
other and say, " Ah 1 that is a good story, 
Uncle; almost as good as the story you told 
yesterday." 

Told yesterday; let me see what it was 
that I told yesterday?. How long ago it 
seems ; it must be longer ago than the time 
when I was only twenty years old, a stal- 
wart, brave fellow in yellow, breeches, 
black leggins, a heavy brass-bound leather 
helmet with a white plume tipped with 
red, and a clanking sword, which I now 
could not lift with my two hands. I was 
a royal volunteer then, prepared to resist 
the French ; and I and some of my com- 
pany were encamped in white tents on the 
coast of Kent ; and we had a song, too, a 
good song, about Boney r- - 

We'll still make 'em run, and still make 

''em sweat 
In spite of old Boney and the Brussels 

Gazette. 

But I don't quite remember what that gen- 
tleman had to do with the inspiration of 



the . Gazette. I don't know that I ever 
knew, for we young fellows were no poli- 
ticians. • • 
■ Then we had another song in our tents 
or in our rooms, sitting round the fire, and 
shouting enough to blow the roof off:— 

* 
We'll rant and we'll roar like true British 
sailors, 
We'll rant and we'll roar across the salt 
main; 
Until we catch sight of the shores of old 
England, 
And I hope, my own true love, to see 
you again. 

And in those days our voices did rant 
and roar, and the rafters rung again ; but 
I've got a cold now, and my voice isn't 
what it was; and I must not wake the 
little children, or I'd sing it to you now. 

Yes ; people think me very merry. And 
so, bless Heaven 1 I am ; for I try to stand 
upright, four-square to the world, as a man 
should; but, being an old man, I have 
blank places in my heart now, where no 
love grows ; barren spots in ray memory, 
and chill and numbed parts in my feelings 
whereto I cannot look back ; and whereon 
I dare not tread and touch lest sudden pain 
should come back, like the shooting of an 
old, old-wound. 

But I've merry recollections and green 
spots, too. Justus you see in churchyards 
where there are barren patches under the 
yew-trees ; so there are elsewhere fertile 
ones, which tender hands love to deck; 
and little tombs, which, in the summer 
and the spring, are very gay with flowers. 
Such pleasant graves are they, where some 
one lies with happy memories about them 
— good children, sweet sisters, or dear 
wives — who lived in peace and died hap- 
pily, and upon whose memory a halo rests 
like fleeting sunshine in a distant field. 
Such graves axe for the young, not fer the 
old; and they whoare young and happy 
go and sit in the summer afternoon near 
to the grave, and plant sweet-smelling 
flowers in the mould, which blossom and 
spring up, and look gay still, like the calm 
memory of the happy dead. 

But, deary me ! I am talking now like 
an old man, a very old man, at I think I 
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am; but then I've got such spots in ray 
dry brain yet, and pleasant ones to dwell on. 

Been in love? Yes, I should think I 
hare ; how else could I have grandchil- 
dren, those people who laugh so well and 
heartily when I laugh, ami make me tell 
how old I am a score of times, and say 
how well I am looking? Well, well;, 
some of them want me to look ill, I think ; 
but f'll laugh and live to spite 'em. No, 
no ; I don't mean that you know. How 
can I lire but as long as I have breath? 
and breath and life are in the hands of 
One greater than us all ! 

Been in lovel I think I was talking of 
that, was I not ? Yes, been in love 1 Well, 
we just did love when I was a young fel- 
low, and I recollect my wife, my Alice, 
that left my side but now it seems, and 
yet it's twenty years ago ; and I recollect 
her, as I loved her, when she was very 
. young, and I love her now. She was a 
merry one, was AKce ; we used to walk, 
and laugh, and talk together like two 
friends. I think that she could do any- 
thing but drink and smoke, and tell an un- 
truth, or do a wrong action. Her face was 
a sweet oval face ; her hair a dark brown, 
nearly black ; and her eyes a deep blue, 
full of merriment at one moment, ay, at 
all moments, except when she heard a sad 
story or was touched with pain for any ona 
else, and then they grew deeper as they 
filled with tears. No* for herself. She 
never cried for herself that I know of, for 
•he never had a day's illness. But she 
was terribly cut up when her poor brother 
died, and that yon see was how I knew 
her. Her brother was my right hand man 
in my company. Many's the time that 
he stood shoulder to shoulder with me, 
good at drill, good at a song — good at any 
thing. He used to live near the coast; 
and, indeed, he joined us, and I was one 
of his tent-fellows, and his chum. Well, 
he knew people that I knew, and we were 
soon friends; and he took me home to 
•how me Alice. He was always talking 
about her, and she about him ; and, when 
he was there, scarce a look did she give 
me. Her brother Joe—his name was Joe, 
and mine, too— could do everything, and 
was the be-all and end-all of the world, I 
nied to think ; and so one day I tried to ran 



with Joe, and Joe beat me, and Alios 
laughed ; and then I shot against Joe, and 
he beat me too, and she laughed the more; 
and I wrestled with him and threw him, 
and she didn't laugh then, but ran to tee 
whether he was hurt, and said it wasn't 
fair for Joe to tackle a big fellow like roe, 
although he was nigh an inch taller. la 
short, I could not please her any howl 

Well, it was one day when we heard 
that the flat-bottomed boats of old Boney 
were not coming over, and that the Annj 
of Boulogne had melted bit by bit ewiy, 
like a snow drift, that we made a night of 
it. Ay, it was a night, tool and, being hot 
and in the summer, we must needs keep 
up the fun till the sun came up over the 
seaooast, looking red and angry at onr 
folly. Well, Joe and I — the two Joei, as 
they called us — ran down to the beach and 
washed our hot faces, and plunged il the 
fresh, salt waves, and were in a few mo- 
ments as fresh and as merry as Itrki. 
Arid, after dressing, Joe must needs tales 
walk with me — who was nothing loth, you 
must know — along the edge of the cliff. 
The seas for centuries have been wsihfy 
that chalk-bound coast, and at interftii 
there stands up pillars of chalk, with the 
sea around them, and with little peea 
patches of land, a few yards square, da the 
top of them. The people pall such a place 
" No Man's Land," and no man can own 
it, truly. Well, Joe came to one of these, 
a few feet — say twelve — from the clift 
and, turning to me, he said, " Joe Junior, , 
said he — I think I see his bright face no* 
— (< I challenge you to leap up on that' No 
Man's Land,' Idol" 

"Joe," said I, hurriedly, "don't he a 
fool 1 It may be it would give way at topi 
and if it did not how could you jump back ' 
without a run? You'd be stock atop 
there, like a mad sentinel or a pillar stint 
I'm not going to jump it." 

"But I am!" said he. And, before I 
could hinder him, if indeed I had tried, 
he took a run and jumped. 

It was so sudden that I could only stand 
aghast when J saw htm there. He stood, 
indeed, but for a moment, and then he 
took a step back, and would have jumped 
back, when I heard a rumbling sound, and 
half the top of the "No Man's Land" 
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parted, and the chalk and earth, and Joe 
-too, leH down with a crash upon the 
Tockjr coast below. 

I ram round the little creek to the other 
side) of the small bay and, throwing myself 
down on the turf, stretched my neck ever, 
looked out, and cried out " Joe 1 Are you 
hurt, Joe V* 

A taint voice came up, and I could see 
the poor fellow struggling under a huge 
piece of chalk which seemed to hold him 
down in agony. He smiled in a ghastly 
wsj/, with his whitened face, and said, 
" Rari, Joe, run 1 Tht tide'i coming in J' 1 

Well, I did run,* and we got ropes from 
thej tents, and a few strong fellows held 
these as I swung over the cliff, just reach- 
ing poor Joe as the cold sea water was 
lap, lap, laping up to- his mouth, taxing 
away his breath and then running back! 
crawling oyer him and leaving bubbles of 
tek (bam as if in sport. I got him out, 
but he could -not stand. Some bones were 
broken, and he was sadly bruised; so that 
I. was forced to tie him to a rope, and they 
hauled him up, and afterwards pulled me 
«r>, and we took him home. 

Well, well 1 to make a long story short, 
poor Joe died, with my praises on his lips, 
and poor Alice bowed her head like » 
broken lily. It was a long time before she 
got over it, and summer had grown into 
winter, and winter to summer, to autumn, 
and to winter again. The threatened in- 
vasion was all orer ; our swords were get- 
ting rusjy, our uniforms dusty, and when 
the holidays came I left the Tftrm in which 
I had just become a partner, and went to 
•pend a foitnight at my old friend's in 
Kent 

AHeo was there, well and cheerful now, 
and reconciled to her loss, though we often 
talked of poor Joe j and as the days wore 
on we grew closer together, and sh? called 
me by my name, and seemed to ha^e trans- 
ferred her brother's love to me. She never 
told trie so nor let others see it till one 
merry Cbristmast night, when she rejected 
all her cousins and her other friends, and 
would only dance with me. 

We had the • mistletoe, too. At last, one 
madcap fellow proposed that the ladies 
should kiss the gentlemen all round when 
m£.how they could; and Alice and I, who 



had subsided into solemn talk, and were 
speaking of poor Joe, were Surrounded* 
and it was insisted that Alice should play 
too ; and she, in a solemn, quiet way, smil 
ing sadly and yet sweetly too, took me be" 
neath tho Christmas bough and kissed me 
on my lips. 

Ay, it's many years ago, bui I feel it 
now. My heart beat so fast that I hardlf 
dared return it) but I pot my arm around 
her and took her gently to the bay window 
of the old hall, saying, as I pressed her 
hand, "Alice, dear Alice, did ycm'rn tan 
that kiss V* 

Well, I need not tell you what she an- 
swered, 'tis fifty years ago— fifty years ago \ 
and I am surrounded by Alice's dear grand- 
children ; and there is one, a little thing 
with light and golden hair that will deepen 
Into brown, who plays around my knees 
and tells me her little stories, her sorrows, 
and her joys; so quick, so sudden, so hur- 
ried in their coming and their going that 
they are like my own, and, as we talk, we 
grow quite friends and companions, like 
my Alice was to me. 

Bless you, she understands it all I She 
is a woman in her pretty ways j her pout* 
ings, pettings, and quarrelings. She man- 
ages her household of one wax doll and 
two wooden ones, and tells me, for the wax 
doll is the lady and the wooden ones are 
the servants in mob caps and stuff gowns, 
when they are impudent and do no work, 
and when they gossip with a wooden 
policeman, who belongs to her brother, 
[little Joe. 

I So we are fast friends, little Alice-*nd 
I; and to-night, on Christmas nighc, I 
noticed that she would not dance nor play 
with the pink and shiny-faced little boyt 
who were so ununturally ti.ly and clean in 
their new knickerbockers with red stock- 
ings ; but she came and sat by me and 
talked softly in the firelight as Alice did, 
and made me think of fifty years ago. And 
only think how old times come back a* d 
new times like the old ; only just think 
that when her mother told her she should 
choose a sweetheart, she got a little bit of 
mistletoe, and climbing slily on my knee, 
holding me in talk as if to hide her pur- 
pose — though f guessed it soon, I'll tell 
you*— she put her little doll-like arms 
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■round my neck, and holding the mistletoe 
above my head, she kissed me again and 
again, and said.I was her sweetheart! 

So this child sweetheart brought the old 
times back — the old times that are still so 
distant and so near; and with the.sweet 
kisses 'neath the rustling leaves made me 
think of my dead Alice ih the grave. The 
first kiss and the last; the last and first, 
and of all days in the world on Christmas 
Day. 



THE BIRTH OF THE PEARLS. 
(bovg) 



" Y el mar como imbidioto, 
A tierra por las lagrimassalia, 
Y alegre de cogerlas 

Las guarder en conchas, y convierte en 
pcrlas."— Lopfz de Vkgjl. 

Upou the sea shore stood a maiden 

Watching a retreating sail, 
Which with her heart's pure treasure laden 
Sped o'er the waves with favoring gale. 
And often on the beach she lingered 
The weary day and lonely night,. 
But ne'er Aurora rosy-fingered 
The absent bark restored to sight. 

Hope deferred— soul cherished sorrow, 
A sad, wild longing for the morrow, 
Affection strengthened, but the form 

made weak, 
And stole the roses from the maiden's 
cheek. 

As on the lonely shore she stands 

Yielding her soul to dark despair, 
With weeping eyes and close clasp 'd hands 

She breathes to the deep sea a prayer. 
Now softlj tripping to her feet, 

Come joyously the wanton waves; 
Take up her tears mid murmurs sweet 
And bear them to old ocean's caves. 
The dewy drops in rosy shell shut up, 
To pearls are changed within the ma- 
gic cup, 
The absent bark returns, fulfils the lover's 

vow, 
And bridal jewels deck the maiden's 
brow. 

«iy noLi. 



MAJOR GEN. JOSEPH WHEELER, JR - , 

Second sen of Joseph Wheeler, one of the^^s 
oldest citizens of Augusta, Georgia, waa^^M 
born in that city on the 10th of September — -, 
1836. His youth was. spent in the firssssssBM 
schools of the country, and gave evidencos^M 
of that genius which, at so early an age o^a^aT 
his manhood, was destined to shine forthssser. 
and gire him a commanding position inssssci 
his country's history. Early in life hecbose^sssi 
the profession of arms, despite the wishesssaev 
and instructions of a good father and mo 
ther. 

He was appointed to West Point inssa— 
1854, and was the first that graduated un- 
der the five year rule. His career therer ~« 
developed the fact that he was one of tbe^w 
few who are born for the profession o -^sW 
Arms. While others were passing thei^aer 
leisure moments in sport and reading thscs^B 
romances of the day, young Wheeler couh 
be found in the library, poring, with 1 
deepest interest, over those volumes- whicsss^ 
spoke of campaigns and battles, both aiav — 
cient and modern, and examining military** 
maps and plans ef battle of distinguish ie& 1 
generals. His classmates mil speak of thi -esv 
peculiar trait of his character; and so dil- 



igently did he apply himself to this study"* 
and that of the organization and adminisss- 
tration of armies, and so familiar did b>*9 
become with these subjects, that they re- 
garded his decision as final upon any di*J- 
pwted point. # 

In October 1859, he was ordered to the 
cavalry school at Carlisle, Pennsylvania* 
and there remained on duty, during the 
winter. In the spring of 1860, we find 
him in New Mexico, stationed, respective/ . 
ly at Forts Union, Craig and Fillmore, and 
engaging in several important scouts 
against the hostile Indians. Early ia 
March, 1861, seeing the storm cloud gata? 
ering over his country, he at once decided * 
his course, and when his native State sece- 
ded, forwarded his resignation and return- 
ed to Georgia. On his arrival, be was 
commissioned 1st Lieutenant of artillery 
in the regular army, and assigned to dur/ 
at Pen sa cola, Florida. Here* he labored, 
as only the true soldier will, and manifest- 
ed, not only untiring energy and seal, bat 
a capacity far beyond his years, receiving 
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the special commendation of his comman- 
der, General Bragg. The attention of the 
President having been called to the worth 
of to excellent an officer, he commissioned 
him Colokkl, and' assigned him to the 
command of the 19th Alabama Infantry 
Regiment. Here was a wider sphere, and 
he entered upon it with the vigor of a su- 
perior mind. 

When the great . Bbaubxqard began to 
collect his army at Corihth, Mississippi, 
Col. Wheeler's regiment was among the 
Unit to arrive at that point. By constant 
drill and discipline, he soon made it a re- 
' giment of the very first order. During the 
battle of Shiloh, his regiment was in the 
foremost rank, and right bravely did Col. 
Wheeler manoeuvre it throughout that 
brilliant engagement, fle was always 
found with his regiment in the thickest of 
the fight, urging his brave troops upon the 
serried ranks of the enemy, several times 
leading in successful charges, bearing his 
regimental colors in his own hands. He 
was highly complimented on the field by 
many of the most distinguished generals, 
who bore brave parts in that memorable 
straggle. General Withers, his Division 
commander, in his official report, speaking 
•f the withdrawal of our troops from the 
' field, testifies to his valor and skill in the 
following wofds. " The remainder of the 
troops were left under command of Col. 
Wheeler, who, throughout the fight, had 
proved himself worthy of all trust and 
confidence, — a gallant commander and an 
accomplished soldier." The official report 
of Brig. General James R. Chalmers, who 
commanded a brigade, in the same divi- 
sion, in recounting the operations of the 
second day, thus refers to him — " Colonel 
• Wheeler, of the 19th Alabama Regiment 
was, with a small remnant of the regiment, 
at this time, fighting with the small rem- 
nant of Mississippians, and bearing the 
colors of his command in this last charge 
* so gallantly made. He had two horses 
shot under him, and so conspicuous was 
his gallantry, he was recommended by his 
commanding general for promotion to brig 
adier general. 

In the many conflicts, including the fight 
at Farmington, by which the advance of 
the powerful force of the enemy upon 
Corinth was contested, the brigade which 



he commanded, bore a prominent part. 
Upon the evacuation of Corinth, General 
Beauregard directed that 'the best brigade 
of the army shoujd be selected as the 
rear-guard. The brigade, commanded by 
Col. Wheeler, was chosen, and the nume- 
rous engagements with, and charges made 
upon the pursuing enemy, at Bridge Creek 
and other points, tell how well he execu- 
ted so responsible a trust. 

In the latter part of July, he was placed 
in command of the cavaly of the army of 
Mississippi, which had been idle, and had 
worn away, for want of care, to a mere 
squad. In four days after taking command, 
he had penetrated the enemy's lines, and 
was destroying bridges on the line Of com- 
munication near Bolivar and Jackson, 
Tennessee. He also, during this time, had 
several successful fights with the enemy's 
cavalry, capturing a small train, with a 
number o/ horses and mules. He also 
burned three thousand (3,000) bales of 
cotton, which had been purchased by the 
enemy. A large force, not less than twenty 
times his own, was sent to capture him, 
but he eluded his pursuers and brought his 
command out in safety. From this period, 
the true genius of the young soldier began 
to expand and show itself, and soon it be- 
came manifest that the cavaly was to 
shine forth and aid our cause in a manner 
never before conceived of by our military 
men. 

Upon the march of our .army into Ken- 
tucky, Col. Wheeler struck many a well 
aimed blow, at the flanks of the enemy, -as 
he rapidly retreated to the Ohio river. His 
gallantry and the brilliancy of his charges 
at Munford8ville r elicited the admiration 
and compliments of the enemy. During 
the battle of Perry ville, he handled bis bri- 
gade with the most consummate ability, 
keeping back, during the day, by his stub- 
born resistance, an entire corps of the ene- 
my. As the enemy formed his lines upon" 
the hills west of Perry ri He, with the evi- 
dent purpose of turning our left flank, Col. 
Wheeler charged them again and again, at 
the head of his brigade, and put him to 
rout. Nothing could exceed the heroio 
bearing of this officer upon that brilliant 
field. 

General Polk, in his official report, com- 
mends his gallantry lor leading a charge in 
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which a lottery and a number of prison' 
ers were taken. When the commanding 
general determined to leave Kentucky, he 
appointed Col. Wheeler, chief of cavalry, 
and entrusted to him the "work or covering 
the retreat, which will, when the history 
of this revolution is recorded, rank second 
to none in the able manner in which it, 
was, conducted. Although this responsi- 
bility was of a magnitude sufficient to ap- 
pal many an older soldier, this gallant and 
intrepid soldier mee'.s it and distinguishes 
himself in many a brilliant engagement. 
From Danville to London, the blush of the 
grey dawn and the shades of night alike 
bear noble testimony of the able manner 
in which the enemy's exultant columns 
were met and handsomely repulsed.- His 
soldiers toon learned^ from hit always be- 
ing in front and ever watchful at night, 
that their labor was not only one of great 
importance, but about to reflect honor alike 
upon officer and soldier. During this re- 
treat, hie effective force did not exceed, at 
any time, one thousand men, but so inge- 
niously did he dispose it, that he protected 
every approach to our army, and forced 
the enemy to advance in long lines of bat- 
tle, under the impression that a large in- 
fantry force was in his front. Thus was 
hit advance restricted to six or seven miles 
per day. Numerous attempts were made 
by the enemy to turn his position in order 
to strike at the flanks of our army and 
capture* our wa£on triune. These Colonel 
Wheeler had anticipated, and his ever 
watchful cere frustrated all their plans* 
Each night he acquainted himself tho- 
roughly with the nature of the country 
over which he was to fight on the succeed- 
ing day, which accoun's, in a great mea- 
sure, for his uniform success. The weary 
and foot-tore victors of the bloody field of 
Perryville, after the march of the day, 
would bivouac in quiet upon the beautiful 
streams of Eastern Kentucky, saying 
" Wheeler and. his trusty boys are guard- 
ing us.* So successfully was the retreat 
rove red by the cavalry, that in no instance 
was an Infantry soldier ever called upon 
to fire hit musket. General BtlL who 
was severely censured and relieved from 
the- command of his army, for allowing 
General Bragg to escape from Kentucky, 
ttatfeo, oncially, that General Bragg's rear 



jwas covered by cavalry, handled with 
more skill than had ever been known an. 
der similar circumstances. Col. Wheeler) 
during this campaign, met the enemy in 
no less than thirty successful fights, be- 
sides innumerable skirmishes. 

After this campaign, upon the combined 
recommendation of General Bragg, PoUc, 
Hardee and Buckner, he was commission* 
ed Brigadiet General, and immediately teat 
to middle Tennessee. On hit arrival, he 
was stationed at Lavergne, fifteen miles 
in front of our army. From here he sal* 
lied forth almost daily, frequently captur- 
ing foraging parties, with their trains, from 
Nashville, and kept his pickets in view of* 
the spires of that city. In one of these 
engagements his horse wat torn in piece* 
by a cannon ball, bis aid killed at hit side* 
and he himself painfully wounded by the 
fragment of a shell. Notwithstanding the 
intense pain from which he was suffering) 
he procured another horse, and remained, 
on the field until he had driven the enemy 
away. The Yankee author of Gen. Rose- 
crans'. "Campaigns of the army of the* 
Cumberland," in speaking of their difficul- . 
ties in obtaining forage, states that " not aw 
nubbin of corn was obtained without fight- 
ing for it,' 1 and in excusing their disasters 
in these fights, says Gen. Wheeler, H the? 
rebel comrrander encouraged, his troops 
by both Voice and example." During, the 
two months he was engaged in twenty dis- 
tinct fights, besides many skirmishes, at 
all times exhibiting so dauntless a spirit 
that the soldiers of his command gave him 
the soubriquet of the " Little Hero." On 
the morning of the 26th of December, 
1862, Rosecrans commenced hit advance, 
which resulted in adding freth laurels » 
the brow of this gallant general.- For foot ■ 
successive days, Gen. Wheeler manosa* 
vred his command so at to hold the enemy 
in check until our army was prepared to 
grapple with him upon the banks of Stone 
River. When General Bragg wat ready to 
receive the enemy, General Wheeler quii 
etly withdrew within the infantry lines at 
night fall, not to rett, but to commence 
work anew. After a few hours rest to hit 
worn horses and men, "to forte," wae 
again sounded; and in the dark, bleak 
night, he pressed forward with about rip* 
Ten hundred men, and gained the enemy V 
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rear. At daylight on the morning of the 
-30th, he encountered a large, supply train 
near Jefferson ville, with a brigade of in- 
fantry in front of it. With a portion of 
Che command^ he charged the brigade, 
throve it away, while the remainder of his 
force, destroyed and drove off the wagons 
•ad mules and secured the stores. Not 
content, however, to hover merely on the 
flanks of the enemy, he presses on, until 
his immediate rear is reached, when train 
after train loaded with the most .valuable 
•applies was destroyed or brought off. To 
-an eye witness, nothing could have been 

* rnore thrilling or exciting* than the manosu- 
' Yering of this command, charging in three 

aepai ate columns, firing as they eharged 
mnd completely terrifying the guards, as by 
detachments of hundreds they are encoun- 
tered and captured. The scene at Lav erg- 
ne was unusually thrilling. There, amid 
the clatter of innumerable hoofs, and the 
■ braying of thousands of captured mules, a 
single glance could take in the surrender 
of hundreds of persons, and the smoke 
and blaze of immense depots of stores and 
nearly a thousand wagons. Gen. Wheeler 
does not stop here, but speeds away to 
Rock Spring and Nolens viUe, at each of 
which places he eneonnters the trains of 
the enemy's right wing, which meet with 
the fate of those upon the left and center. 
At night he camped his weary horsemen 
"beneath the light of the enemy's camp fires, 
mnd on the following day joins in the fierce 
carnage of the battle of the 31st Decem- 
ber, 1862. He charges again and again 
upon the enemy's long lines, disconcerting 
ail of General Rosecrans' plans of battle, 
and causing him to detach a large force 
from the frsjit of his army. He makes 
even another circuit of their army, de- 

* Vtroying an immense quantity of supplies 
and valuable trains. He had well nigh 
completed the third circuit, when he was 
recalled to cover the retreat of our army. 
In this he was eminently successful, hav- 
ing held the enemy in check in sight of 
Murxreesboro for five days. Those who 
witnessed all the circumstances, preceding 
•nd during the battle of Murfreeeboro, pro- 
nounce his skill and endurance as surpass- 

■■ ing anything before known in cavaly. He 

. did not sleep exceeding five honrs during 

the whole of five days, and wat In the 
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saddle eighteen hours out of every twenty- 
four during that time, now directing a 
scout, now posting a picket, and then dash- 
ing like a phantom on some unsuspecting 
body of the enemy. 

General Bragg, in his official report of 
the battle of Murfreesboro, states: u Totbe 
skillful manner in which the cavalry thus 
ably supported, was handled, and the ex- 
ceeding gallantry of its officers and men, 
must be attributed the four day's time en- 
gaged by the enemy injreaching the battle 
field, a distance of only twenty miles from 
his encampments, over fine McAdamized 
roads. On Monday night, Gen. Wheeler 
proceeded, as ordered, to gain the enemy's 
rear. By Tuesday morning, moving on the 
Jefferson Pike, around the enemy's flank, he 
had gained the rear of their whole army, and 
soon attacked the trains, their guards and 
the numerous stragglers. He succeeded 
in capturing hundreds of prisoners, anil' 
destroying hundreds o/ wagons, loaded 
with supplies and baggage. After clear- 
ing the road, he made his entire circuit 
and joined the cavalry on our left." Gen- 
eral Bragg makes mention, also, of Gen. 
Wheeler's two other successful movements* 
to the enemy's rear, by which he eaptured 
more trains and many prisoners. In clo- 
sing his report, he states that " General 
Wheeler was pre-eminently distinguished 
throughout the action, as well as for a 
month previous, in many successful con- 
flicts with the enemy — and he ascribes to 
his gallant lead, and that of his officers, 
the just enhancement of the reputation of 
our cavalry." , 

After the battle. Generals Forrest, Mor- 
gan and Wheeler, were each ordered to 
work upon the enemy's lines of communi- 
cation. General Morgan, having just re- 
turned from Kentucky, was unable to go, 
and General Forrest's .command was too 
much worn to attempt anything immedi- 
ately. General Wheeler, although his 
command had been fighting almost hour!/ 
for a fortnight, collected about six hundred 
men, and amid the beating snow and ice, 
commenced the march. In a short time 
he was swooping like an eagle after his 
prey, upon the enemy's rail roads, and the 
rivers plowed by his magnificent steamer?. 
A locomotive and train of cars are* first 
destroyed on the Nashville and Chattanoc- 
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ga rail road, and the bridge over Mill Creek 
cut away arid burned. There nine large 
transports, laden with rich supplies, each 
guarded by a strong infantry force, and 
convoyed by a* fleet of gunboats, bound for 
the "army of the Cumberland," meet: his 
eagle eye. He boldly attacks and cap- 
tures the transports, and soon . theylie in 
blackened hulks along the shore. Few, 
but those who have witnessed a similar 
scene, can appreciate the grandeur of a 
fleet of " ironclads," as they plow their 
way defiantly, belching forth, at each revo- 
lution of their wheels,, shot and shell from 
their iron-sides. 80 steamed the " Siddejl." 
"Steady men, steady, she is ours," is shout- 
ed forth by the hero, and soon the welkin 
rang* with shouts, as our handful of horser 
men see the " Stars and Stripes" lowered 
to her deck, and the commanding officer 
.surrenders his sword, his crew, her arma- 
ment of heavy guns, small arms and valu- 
able supplies of ammunition. Along side 
the' blazing and crackling transports, she 
becomes a cinder upon the waters, which 
only an hour before she had walked so 
proudly — " like a thing of life." 

* No less than twenty other steamboats, 
which, were aground on Harneth Shoal* 
and guarded by gunboats, took fright^ is- 
gorged their valuable cargoes of aimy 
supplies into the muddy Cumberland, and 
steamed for safer quarters and deeper 
water. At Ashland, on the north bank of 
the river, the enemy had collected im- 
mense supplies of subsistence for his en- 
tire army. Although the waters of ihe 
Cumberland, much swollen by recent rains 
intervened, he swam his dauntless cava 
liers over, drove away the guards, compo- 
sed of a regimen^of infantry, and destroyed 
stores covering several acres of ground. 
After this, having been joined by the cem 
mand of General" Forrest, every force 01 
the enemy on the river was driven into 
the forts at Dove* closely pursued by our 

-cavalry, who succeeded in capturing a 
fiue lattery of brass rifle guns, a numbe 
of small arms, ammunition, a small -tin 
of wagons, horses and mules, toga her wi * 
one hundred prisoners. The ga.risoL wa 
only saved by tfre arrival of a flert 1 . trans 
ports bringing General Granger'* division 
of infantry as reinforcements. The whole 



number of prisoners taken up to this time r 
on this expedition, was four hundred and 
fiity. The amount and veliie of the store* * 
destroyed at Ashland, on the transport* 
and in the- wagon trains, during the battle 
of MurfreetBoro was. immense, so great, 
indeed, that it is generally conceded it wme 
the main cause which delayed the second 
advance .of the enemy for the space of sis 
months. 

Pursuant to orders from army head qiuuy 
ten, he returned to the army, not, howe- 
ver, without striking a blow on his retbnr 
march, by which he captured and destroy- 
ed a large locomotive and long train of 
ears, on which were taken one hundred 
and fifty prisoners more. Befote reaching 
the army, he received a tele gran, from the 
Pruidbmt, announcing bis promotion te 
Mnjor General. Congress passed a reso- 
lution of thanks to General Wheeler for 
his daring conduct and brilliant achieve- 
ments. 

During the next four months, we flue 
thi s favortd child of Atari, with his com- 
mand, occupied in* picketing close up t» 
ihe .enemy's main army, covering a front 
of seventy mjles, and engaged in protest- 
ing trains' of supplies for our army, from 
tne enemy's rear and from Kentucky. 
During this whole time, not so "much st 
one wagon was lost. Whenever any put 
of his command could be spared from tat 
front of the army, he would make npie. 
incursions into t^e lines of the enemy* 
On one of these, a abort time piior to th» 
retreat from Middle Tennessee, be w* 
ceeded in capturing two immense and rev*" 
uable rail road trains on the same oW3* 
One on the Louisville and Nashville Ab- 
road, and the other- on the Nashville ar 
Murfreesboro rail road. Withone of the 
Ue captured a large number of officers, r 
eluding two colonels. Again this sersav^ 
$oldier is called upon to cover the 
of our army, as it leaves the fertile Ian 
ot that most hoapitable and patriotic | 
i>le of Middle Tennessee, and seeks 1 
me of the Tennessee river, at Chatti 
ga, during which occurred the deep 
encounter at Shelbyville. Although I 
character for the most dashing brave 
and the amiable traits ef the good onager/ 
had shone forth upon many a well 
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tested field, and in his intercourse with all 
those who came near him, with a full lus- 
tre—yet it remained for this occasion to 
•bow to his generals, officers and soldiers, 
not only that the soul of the patriot beat 
in every movement he made, but that his 
gsnenjsity and nobleness of character, 
could only seek the good of his country 
and people, despising self-aggrandisement. 
He had been left at Shelbyville to dispose 
the cavalry, so as to cover the movement 
of the army to Tu I la ho ma. Gen. Martin, 
witfe one thousand men, arrived at Shelby- 
ville, after a severe march of fifty miles, 
in a drenching rain, which had damaged 
hit ammunition, and most of his guns had 
become too wet to be fired. On the ap- 
proach of the enemy from Murfreesboro. 
with 12,000 cavalry, supported by infantry, 
under Generals Stanley and Granger, of 
which movement General Wheeler was 
fully advised. General Martin moved out 
mild took position at the breastworks. Gen. 
• Wheeler soon joined him, but only in time 
to. hear that two hundred of Martin's men, 
stationed about one mile to hi5 left, had 
been run over and captured by a large 
force of the enemy, fie then ordered the 
withdrawal of the forces to the town, 
which he determined to hold, notwith- 
standing the condition of his guns and 
ammunition, as above stated, until the ar- 
rival of General. Forrest who was momen- 
tarily expected. 

Three other heavy columns were press- 
ing upon him. One of them had charged 
a portion of his forces, and driven them 
over the Tullahoma»Bridge. Finding him- 
self so completely surrounded, this gallant 
. officer started the remainder o# his com- 
mand out of town, and remained with his 
escort, and. checked one column which 
threatened their destruction. Charge after 
' charge is made, and his sabre flashed over 
|fee head of many an invader. When en- 
tirely surrounded, he charged through a 
.a column which held his line of retreat, 
.and might have himself retired without 
farther danger. He then saw that a por- 
£an of his forces had heen cut off, and the, 
•nemy held the bridge over Duck River, 
which, if permitted without further resis 
tan&e, would have- enabled them to have 
fflrsued and overtaken the army trains. 



Regardless of his own life,, he Quickly 
gathered some fifty or sixty brave spirits, 
and like a brave " Navarre," hurled him- 
self upon the enemy's flanks, driving them 
back into the town in utter confusion, 
opening the road for the escape of his 
command, and placing the wagpn train 
out of danger. The enemy Tallied, when 
he was charged again and again, but the 
Young Murat met them with, volleys of 
pistol shots and the clatter of sabres, and 
repulsed them. The boldness and gallantry 
displayed in these charges have not been 
surpassed in the history of this Revolution, 
and counterbalanced his paueity of num- 
bers. It was now sundown; everything was 
across Duck River in security, and he was 
about . to make still another charge, when 
a staff officer caught him, arid pointed to 
his rear, where the enemy had again sur- 
rounded him. With another column,, 
wheeling quickly, he charged through if, 
and 'plunged headlong into the river, then 
swollen to a mighty torrent, and armd a 
shower of bullets, making the water fairly 
foam, he clambered up the opposite bank. 
Of the sixty who formed this " forlorn 
hope," but thirteen escaped, and three of 
these were badly wounded, flis first 
thought, ' after crossing the . river, was to 
send to Gen. Forrest, by a circuitous route, 
and explain how he could move out in 
safety. It afterwards proved that General 
Forrest never came nearer Shelbyville 
than the breastworks, from which plaee 
he sent in a scout and awaited its return. 
On hearing that the enemy were fighting 
Gen. Martin's command, and thinking he 
could be of no service, he turned back and 
crossed the river some miles below town. 
Gen. Wheeler was dressed in full uniform, 
and citizens and prisoners taken early in 
the fight so described liim that the enemy 
easily recognized him, and called to their 
men to catch him. They afterwards told 
the citizens of Shelbyville that they " had 
whipped him that day, but that he was the 
bravest man in the world." It was a poor 
triumph to attain so small a result, after 
fighting for. four hours, twelve thousand 
against six hundred. But for the desperate 
resistance they met, many of our trains 
would have been lost. The Shelbyville 
troops, having obtained fresh supplies of 
ammunition, fully revengsd themselves in 
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the many brilliant and successful fights in 
which Gen. Wheeler engaged the enemy 
in front of Tallaboma, at Alliaonia Bridge, 
New Church, Elk River Bridge, University 
Place, and many others, daring that hazar- 
dous but fortunate retreat. 

After oar army had reached Chattanoc* 
ga, the enemy started a large cavalry raid 
into. Alabama. Gen. Wheeler frustrated 
this raid by meetim; it at the Tennessee 
River. After many vain attempts to effect 
a crossing, the enemy was compelled to 
abandon the expedition. 

When our army retired from Chattaftoo- 
go to engage the vandal hosts in the great 
victory of Chickamauga, Gen. Wheeler's 
eommand guarded all the passes of the 
mountains, and was successful, after se- 
vere fighting, in checking Rosecrans' right 
wing, which was endeavoring to penetrate 
, to Rome. He, with his command, bore a 
'-prominent part on the battle field of 
Chickamauga, being hotly engaged daring, 
boft days of the battle, as well for^several 
days preceding and succeeding that event- 
ful day, making frequent charges upon the! 
enemy's lines with the most telling-effect. 
During tb# 19th and 20th of September, he 
captured about 2,000 prisoners, a large 
train of wagons and ambulances, large 
supplies of medical stores, and other val 
uable property. On the morning of the 
21st he moved with a portion of his forces 
into Chattanooga Valley, behind the ene- 
my's right flank, and soon found two col- 
umns of cavalry moving upon him. Be- 
fore these columns could unite, he vigo- 
rously attacked one and drove it back tp- 
w&rds Chattanooga. Leaving his escort 
and a regiment to hold that column in 
check, he moved with the remainder of 
his force, then reduced to scarcely a thou 
sand men, upon tffe other column, which 
proved to lie a brigade of five regiments of 
cavalry, numbering not less than 2000 
men, guarding a large and rich train of 
wagons. He skilfully disposed his troops, 
and placing himself at the head of his 
command, charged with such vigor that 
their lines were broken, and the whole 
mass swept down the valley. Away they* 
went, and our gallant cavalier in hot pur- 
suit, keeping ap a running fight for seven 
miles, killing and wounding large num- 
bers. Four hundred and fifty prisoners 



were captured, and the remainder of the 
command completely routed and dis- 
persed, many of whom were picked upon 
the following day. The entire train of 
wagons fell into his hands, and the* Tankee 
commander escaped with only about 
seventy -five men, half of whom w*re die- 
monnted. During this, and the two pre- 
vious days' fighting, 18 stands of colors 
of colors were captured by Gen. Wheeler. 
The next morning he warmly engaged the 
enemy, and drove him into Chattanooga, 
and the following day, being ordered to 
drive him . from Lookout Mountain, lie 
made a night assault upon the enemy's 
fortifications, driving him off the precipi- 
tous edge of Point Lookout, capturing a 
considerable amount of equipage and 
clothing. 

This work accomplished, this energetic 
and indefatigable soldier was ordered te 
cross the Tennessee River, and, if possi- 
ble, make the circuit of Gen. RoeecnW 
army. So worn and jaded were hit a>eft 
and horses that his subordinate command- 
ers gave" it as their opinion that it was 
impracticable to execute the order. Tie 
commanders of three brigades entered 
solemn protests against their eemmandi 
being further called upon in their vater- 
viceable and worn condition. Cavalry 
officers of extended experience asserted 
that half of the command would he lost 
from inability to travel, and even predict- 
ed the entire command would be stcri- 
ficed. In the face of these discouraging 
statements and predictions, this young sol- 
dier knew nothing but obedience to his 
order's,. and the bu^le notes to "march" 
were sounded, -and by a skillful «sfr#V 
guerre, h% boldly crossed the Tennessee 
River at Cotton Port, in the face of ft* 
enemy whose strength was fully equal to 
his own, warmly assailed the enemy, an* 
drove him towards the Cumberland rnoirf*' 
tains, capturing nearly a hundred pVisef* ~ 
ers. At dusk the column was put in me^" 
tion towards Waldron's Ridge, in adreacleun^ 
ing storm. About 10 o'clock, Geatu *-^ 
Wheeler being in advance with his staf^^ 
and escort, encountered in the extreme^** 
darkness of the night a regiment of caval^ 
ry, whieh he charged, driving them into ^ 
the most perfect confusion, wonndisM a-*^ 
law of the enemy, and capturing tenuis- — 
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oner*. With great difficulty the command 
matched up the mountain, and next day 
reached Sequatchie Valley. By this time 
the horses were exceedingly worn. Hs 
selected about 1300 of the best mounted 
men, and took the saddle at 2 A. M. on 
the 2nd of October, to scour the valley in 
search of his prey, while the remainder of 
the command was ordered to march slow- 
ly 'over Cumberland mountain towards 
McMinnvitte. Three hundred of the men 
her Started with were uecessarily detailed 
to guard 'his rear and flanks. After 
marching six miles with bis escort and 
advance guard, he captured 32 wagons 
900 mutes and horses, and a number of 
prisoners. These were taken in charge by 
tire 4th Ala. Reg't Cav., and with the re- 
mainder of his command, now less than 
1000 men, he pressed down the valley. 
As jocund day began to stand tip-toe on 
the mountain tops on either side, and the 
sunbeams to cast their golden radiance 
■pen the fields of that fertile valley, as if 
to cfceer the weary soldier fe/ the brilliant 
achievements before him, a column of the 
enemy was encountered, and no sooner 
seen than the notes of the General's bugle 
sounded the charge, and each horseman, 
instinct with new life, rushed forward and 
dislodged the enemy from each position 
which he endeavored to hold. On arriving 
at Anderson's X Roads, upon the level 
valley as far as the eye could reach, and 
all the way up Vjie mountains, nothing but 
the white tops of the immense wagon 
trains could be seen. This train was 
guarded by a brigade of cavalry in front, 
ene in fear, and a brigade of infantry sup- 
ported by cavalry was directly opposed to 
him. For nearly two hours the enemy 
resitted stubbornly, but by attacking each 
column with vigor in detail, before they 
had time to concentrate, he succeeded in 
routing them— thus capturing the entire 
train, with more than a thousand prison- 
era. Eight hours were now consumed in 
selecting and sending to the rear such ar- 
ticles— mules, wagons, &c. — as could be 
carried off, in thoroughly destroying the 
remainder of the wagons, .and sabreing or 
shooting down thousands of mules that 
were not needed. No accurate estimate of 
the number 6f wagons and value of .the 
property captured could be ma,de, at no 



one person saw the eejfre train. The 
Yankee quartermaster in charge showed 
by his papers that it numbered 800 — six • 
mile Government wagons, loaded with all 
kinds' of quartermaster, commissary, ord- 
nance and medical stores, besides which 
there were a large number of sutlers' wa- 
gons, and other private vehicles of all 
kinds — probably in all about 1000 wagons. 
Many citizens who saw the trains esti- 
mated their number at between 2000 and 
3000 wagons. Some of the enemy's news- 
papers have represented it as the richest 
train captured during the war, and inflict- ' 
in'g the heaviest loss of property ever sus- 
tained by them. While withdrawing, he 
was attacked by an overwhelming force 
from two directions, which he resisted as 
he fell back, until dark, inflicting upon his 
pursuers a heavy loss. By 10 A. M. the 
next day he had traveled forty miles, and 
was leading the column which had passed 
directly over Cumberland mountains,- iff 
an attack upon the fortifications at Mc- 
Minnville. After a short fight the works 
were carried, and an immense depot, of 
supplies, including quartermaster and ord- 
nance stores, 250 horses, a train of wagons, 
twelve stores well stocked with all kinds 
of goods, and 587 prisoners, fell into our 
hands. A large locomotive and train of 
cars were also captured by Gen. Wheeler 
while they were endeavoring to escape. 
The remainder of the day and all night 
was spent in destroying all property which 
was not appropriated by the command. 
The immense bridges over Hurricane 
Creek and Collins River were also tho- 
roughly destroyed. 

From McMinnville he moved towards 
the Nashville railroad* The enemy at 
Murfreesboro' having been strongly rein- 
forced, he deemed it unwise to attack 
them in their fortifications. After captur- 
ing a strong stockade, with its garrison, in 
the suburbs, destroying the large railroad 
bridge over Stone River, and tearing up 
several miles of the track, he moved down 
the railroad to War Trace, capturing two 
trains with supplies at Christiana and 
Fostersville, tearing up many miles of the 
track, burning all the railroad bridges, in- 
cluding the large ones near and just below 
War Trace and over Duck River.and capture 
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ing the stockades, with the garrisons. 
Thence he marched on Shelby vi He, where 
he captured and destroyed a large quan- 
tity of stores, the garrison having beat a 
hasty retreat the night previous. . The 
garrison at Columbia also retreated rapid- 
ly toward NasLville, after destroying their 
stores. 

The designs of the expedition having 
been accomplished with far greater success 
than the expectations of the most sanguine. 
Gen. ' Wheeler commenced his return 
inarch towards the Tennessee River. 
Rosecrans* entire cavalry force, not less 
than 13,000 men, had been warmly fight 
ing him in rear and on the flanks for four 
days, being continually repulsed with 
great loss by our brave troops. They now 
advanced rapidly, after being reinforced 
by a division of Infantry, to attack him. 
A portion of the command having taken a 
xoad different from what they were or- 
dered, were attacked when isolated under 
disadvantageous circumstances. To cor- 
rect this error, Gen Wheeler hastens with 
his available trdbps, numbering about one 
thousand men, to their assistance, on the 
Lewisfrurg Pike, and places this body of 
men in position to check the enemy's ad- 
vance, until the balance of his command 
and the wagons could be got out of danger* 
The enemy advanced in a bold front, and 
our brave troops met th*em with grape, 
canister, and the roar of their trusty rifles, 
and repulsed each and every charge which 
was made by the enemy. So stunning was 
the blow that the enemy received on that 
occasion, that he advanced no further dur- 
ing the day, and was content to retire and 
be permitted to bury his dead and care for 
his wounded. The loss of the enemy in 
this fight, as shown by their own reports, 
was more than four times that of our own, 
Gen. Wheeler continued his withdrawal to 
the Tennessee River, and crossed it at Mus- 
cle Shoals, the enemy appearing at the 
northern bank as he reached the southern 
When the worn condition of his command, 
which had for forty successive days pre- 
vious been engaged with the enemy, the. 
* large concentration of forces which he 
was compelled to fight almost continually 
in front, flanks and rear, his exceedingly 
■mall losses compared with those of the 
•enemy, the vast amount of valuable pro- 



perty and rich stores destroyed, and the 
great damage done to the rail road, is taken 
into consideration, this can but be consid- 
ered by far the most brilliant and success- 
ful raid of the war. 

With but liale rest, he was ordered into 
East Tennessee, to co-operate with Gen. 
Longstreet. By that gallant soldier be was 
ordered to press towards Knoxville, to ' 
create such a diversion as would hide hie 
own movements near Loudon. General 
Wheeler pushed boldly over the Tennessee 
River, made a night's march, and attacke* 
and captured a Federal cavalry regiment 
at Marysville. Just a* the regiment sur- 
rendered, Col. Woolford, with his brigade 
of cavalry, crossed Little River, to corns 
to the relief oi the party at Marysville. 
Gen. Wheeler charged and drove him 
over the river in confusion, capturing ens 
hundred and ten prisoners,- besides killing 
and wounding large numbers. The fol- 
lowing morning Gen. Wheeler pushed 
over Little River and attacked Sander's^. 
Shackleford's, ■ Woolford's and Pender-— 
bicker's brigade's of cavahry, all beias^ 
under Gen. Sanders. After a short fight 
they were driven two miles, when, with m 
battery to assist them, they made a stand 
in a strong position beyond a creek which 
could not be crossed by horses, the enemy 
having destroyed the bridge. Gene*™ 
Wheeler dismounted half his force, dis- 
lodged the enemy, rebuilt the bridge, •»* 
charged the "enemy. mouate'd, routing their 
great reserves, and sweeping them on to- 
wards Knoxville. The charge was con- 
tinued, and the enemy driven pell-BieU 
towards the city. One hundred and jfiftj 
prisoners are captured, a portion of tht* 
flying troopers hurl themselves into tht 
river, and attempt to gain the ether bank; 
a portion go. at lightning speed over the 
pontoons, rushing into the city, creating 
the greatest consternation ; a portion es- 
caped by scattering in all directions, and 
the ground for three miles is strewn with 
their dead and wounded. Gen. Sanders, 
the Yankee commander, was mortally 
wounded, and died two days later. Thus 
Burnside's cavalry, which was the boast 
of the "Army of the Ohio," wee in two 
days thoroughly beaten, captured, killed, 
scattered or demoralized, by an inferior 
force under the gallant Wheeler, whose 
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tots in the entire affair was bat trifling. 
Citizens who were in Knoxville at this 
time state that nothing could be more com- 
plete than the rout and affright of this 
panic-stricken body of cavalry, as they 
rushed into the city, creating tBe wildest 
confusion — during which the "arch trai- 
tors " BrownUw and Maynard packed up 
and started for the North. Many of these 
sandals were drowned in attempting to 
swim the river. The enemy's works 
being too strong for him. to attae%, he 
moved, in obedience to orders, to join 
Gen. Longs treet on the other side of the 
river, and assisted in investing Knoxville. 
While here, he succeeded in capturing a 
nunsjier of wagons, a large drove of hogs, 
and much other valuable property. For 
the next. eight days he was engaged in the 
siege of Knoxville, continually engaging 
the enemy. At this time Gen. Grant was 
making preparations to attack our army in 
front of Chattanooga. Gen. Bragg tele- 
graphed for Gen. Wheeler to join him, He 
starts immediately, travels, day and night, 
and reaches the army jAist in time to cover 
the retreat from Missionary Ridge. This 
he did in his usual able manner. On 
the third day Gen. Cleburne was ordered 
to remain in the rear, and fought the 
enemy at Ringold, Ga., Gen. Wheeler 
disposing his cavalry en his flanks. Dur- 
ing this engagement Gen. Wheeler's hat 
was struck by a Minie ball, and his foot 
contused by the fragment of a snell. 

Gen. Wheeler bore a prominent part in 
the great battles of Shiloh, Farmington, 
the fights aTound Corinth, Perry vi He, Mur- 
'freesboro', Chickamauga, the last day at 
Missionary Ridge, and the first eight days 
of the seige of Knoxville. Besides thi?, 
and being under fire in over five hundred 
skirmishes, Gen. Wheeler has commanded 
in 127 battles, many of which, considering 
the numbers engaged, were the most so- 
Tere and successful recorded in the. his- 
tory of cavalry. In each case where his 
ttrsyigth has been equal, and in many 
ases where it was far inferior to that by 
rhich he was opposed, he has entirely 
?errun the enemy, capturing or dispersing 
m. In many cases Gen. Wheeler has 
en called upon to engage forces many 
let his superior, in order to retard the 
«iy, while covering retreats, or to 



create a diversion, while important mc 
inents were carried on in other locality 
Operations of this character, which aret 
most difficult the service presents, hi 
been conducted by Gen. Wheeler wi 
such consummate skill, that not only hi 
he invariably accomplished the desire 
object, but in almost every case inflioted * 
loss upon the enemy far heavier than thn\ 
which he himself sustained. 

Gen. Wheeler has had five horses killed 
under him, and a great number wounded. 
His saddle equipments and clothes have 
also been frequently struck by the missiles 
of the enemy. He has himself been three 
times slightly wounded, and once pain- 
fully. He has had sixteen staff efficers, or 
acting staff officers, killed or wounded. In 
almost every case when his staff officers 
have been wounded, 'they were imme- 
diately by his side, as they sank from their 
horses to the. ground. No officer, since the 
commencement of the war, has been more* 
exposed to the missiles of death'than Gen. 
Wheeler. That his life has been thus far 
spared, while so constantly surrounded by 
carnage and death, his thanks are due to 
that God who from his infancy he had 
been taught to reverence. 

Gen. Wheeled although small in sta- 
ture, is in appearance a every inch a sol- 
dier," and bears a head which, as termed 
by the phrenologists, is " admirably fixed." 
His eye is the very impersonation of that 
quick conception, heroic valor and daunt- 
less courage, which has stamped him as 
one of tfie great men of this Revolution, 
and which explains how he manoeuvres 
his command under a hail-storm of the 
missiles of death, regarding them no more 
than leaves wafted by the wind--or how 
he leads his squadrons in the charge, 
crashing into the enemy's ranks, and per- 
fectly unconscious of the carnage and death 
by which he is everywhere surrounded. 
The contour of his face and the expression 
of his countenance exhibit that cool judg- 
ment, calm thoughtfulness and quiet dig- 
nity which marks his career as a soldier 
and gentleman. The arduous duties he 
has performed, whickMiis large cavalry 
command devolve upon him, have only 
strengthened his energy and endurance 
His soldiers have learned to love and ad- 
mire in him all those noble traits, which 
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as the distinguished author of Charles 
XIL says, " stamp him as .the steel-clad 
warrior, with the heart of the patriot and 
sympathizing man beating in everf ac- 
tion." 

His entire career. as an officer in our 
army clearly shows that he did not buckle on 
hit sword and go forth to keek merely "the 
bubble reputation at the cannon's mouth," 
but from an honest and earnest desire 
to give his life and energies to the cause 
of human liberty, the rights and principles 
of his country, bought and. bequeathed to 
us by the patriots of '7G. He is no aspi- 
rant for either political, military or social 
honors. The rich laurels which now clus 
ter about tys brow, were not placed there 
because he had the . popular favor, and 
succeeded in " beating his name on the 
drum of the world's ear,"* but were 
wreathed there by the President, because 
in him he saw the accomplished soldier 
and the unflinching and devoted patriot. 

In scientific and literary attainments, 
Gen. Wheeler stands among the most 
learned men of our country. In military 
information he is most thoroughly read. 
His system of Cavalry Tactics is pro- 
nounced by cavalry officers to be the most 
complete and perfect work yet published. 
His leisure moments are spent in the studj 
of his profession. A work he is now pre- 
paring, showing the part taken by cavalry 
in many of the great battles of the world, 
shows great research and profound know- 
ledge. 

The habits and moral character of Gen. 
Wheeler are of the most circumspect and 
high-toned nature. None of the vices of 
intemperance, or other bad habits com- 
mon in the country, have been able to al- 
lure him from the spotless rectitude which 
has distinguished him from his earliest 
childhood. Where sobriety, accomplished 
manners and highly cultivated morals are 
admired, in every particular, this Young 
Gzxkkal is a beautiful model, tan* re 
pt oche ! 



MATILDA GUGGENHEIMER. 
A Ballad. 

ST SACKTILLI DULCUCORI. 4 

Why mourn lor every cross in life, 

For eyry disappointment — 
The jillflirt yon would have to wife — /. 

The fly that spoils your ointment * 

I too have had my load to bear, - 

Ans> seen my plans miscarry, 
And beat my breast ane) torn my hair, 

For one I could not marry. 

Down in the depths of dolefol damps • 
I've sunk without resistance, - s> 

And scorned the balm lor Cupid's bumps. 
That flows from»time and distance. 

Now I pronounced a benison, , 

And now a malediction, 
Now. quoted Alfred Tennyson, 

Now Balzac's sneering fiotion. 

Then on some cure br other bent 

I tried all meaos of healing 
The wound that racked my tenement 

.Of clay from floor to ceiling. 

It chanced as I had roamed one day 

r?rom comedy to sermon, 
A little story crossed my way — 

Twas writ in simple .German. 

A little story, but beneath 

There lay a mighty moral, 
Whereon I out my wisdom teeth, 

As babies do on coral. 

So lovers who bewail your doom. 

And sigh for Dulcinea, 
Cease for a while to fret and fume, 

And try my panacea. 

And wives, if you have any fears 

That aught herein amis* is, 
Stop with your hands your husbands' ears, 

And stop their mouths with kisses. 



Cmvib.^" Youiton is a clever yotth," 
•aid a tutor to an inquiring father; "in- 
deed, he is a very olever young man, but 
he is by no means the clever young man 
ha thinks himself." 



Not over smooth my heroine— 
Thy name unto the rhymer, 

Such as it was 111 put it in — 
Matilda Guggenheimer. 

But one there was to whom that nai 
Was sweet as Christmas caitu>- 
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As sweet as ever streams that came ' 
Adown a treacle barrel. 

I will not tell yon how he woo'd; 

Enough : I sped his wooing; 
His softest plaints were. all pooh-pooh'd, 

And vain his warmest suing. 

Alas! that from those ruby lips 

Came no responsbre music— 
The heart of Frederick William Schnipps 

Beneath his waistcoat, frew sick. 

Ha saw another's suit preferred, 

Another's suit accepted — 
ftfte gave another swain her word, 

And what was Worse, she kept it. 

Hd met his faith in anguish dumb— 
Remonstrance had been idle— 

Forth went he ere the day was come 
Appointed for the bridal. 

Forth went he, and for weary years 

Despair his only guerdon ; 
Be bore his sorrows, while his tears 
' Still heavier made his burden. « 

Ten weary years— the usual time 

For woeful levers' travel — 
He roamed from firunn to Hildesheim, 
From Danube's flood to Havel. 

i 
But as the blood-besprinkled spot . 
\ Is haunted by the victim, 
Bo spell-bound, as it were, he sought 
* The place where she had kicked him. 

Again he sought the fatal shore 

On which his hopes were stranded j 

All open stood the well known door — 
(The floor was freshly sanded.} 

Deep brooding o'er thy lot, O ! man, 
And o'er thy lot, O ! lover, 

He sank upoti the otto man- 
fit had a worsted cover.) 

And as he sate be sang a dirge, 

Which would have been sublimer, 
Bat one strain only could emerge— 
- Matilda Guggenneimer. 

And as he sate and crooned away, 
A sad-eyed stranger entered, 

The woes of many a hapless day 
Vpon his brow concentred. 



Straight ceased the wail monotonous ; 

Quoth each unto the other, 
< ( A kindred fate hath brought on us . 

Some like mishap, my brother." 

Then outspoke Frederick Will-i-am: 

"My f |Woe is from a woman; 
Though you may think I silly am, # 

You'll pity, if you're human. 

" Ten years agone I left this spot, 

To try if there were virtue 
In absence. * For,' said I, ' if not, 

At least it cannot hurt yon.' 

"Ten years are gone; but I have found - 
Nought that would give my smarts ease; 

It groweth not on mortal ground, 
The true celestial heart's ease* 

" Her voice, her face,*her flaxen hair, 

Her figure trim and jaunty, 
They haunt me, taunt me everywhere, - 

In palace and in shanty. 

" What though decay her form enclasp, 

And poverty begrime her, 
I'll love unto my latest gasp . 

Matilda Guggenneimer. 

a I've laid my nostrums on the "shelf,' 

My ill is past enduring, 
And I am come to kill myself, 

As there's no hepe> of curing. 

" There is a stream below the tpwn, 
By which I once 'besought her, 

And there my weary self I'll drown 
Beneath the chilly water." 

Grim smiled the sad-eyed one thereat, 

Nor long his answer tarried : 
" Tour coming here is very pat j 
Just wait till I ean get my hat, 
And I will join you quick asuhat — 
I am the man that, vtrbum sot, 

Miss Guggenneimer married." 



Floating Popuwuno*.— " You have a 
considerable floating population in this 
village, haven't you?" asked a stranger of 
one of the citizens of a viMage on the 
Mississippi. " Well, yes, rather," was the 
reply; "about half the year the water U 
up to the second story windows'.' 
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From Gtamocrt * Journal. 
OUR SPARE ROOM. 

When Mivins and myself first began life 
as a married couple, there was nothing 
upon which we prided ourselves more in 
our. nice little house in Vandeleur Terrace 
than upon its Spare Room, Every apart- 
ment in that modest mansion was dear to 
us, and had cost me many a tear. Mivins 
bad left the furnishing of it to me from the 
very first, and nobody can tell, who has not 
experienced it, what a trial that is. What 
a responsibility is druggets and bed -furni- 
ture, and dining-tables and easy-chairs, and 
gilt mirrors, which yo*u must have, if a 
bouse is to be a house, and chandeliers 
which need a bag to put them into, if they 
are to bear looking at after the first week, 
down, to the rolling-towel in the back- 
kitchen, which — talk of the excellence of 
machinery in these days!— either does not 
roll, nine days out of ten, or else comes 
down with a run. 

However, as I say, we furnished our 
bouse, and especially that Spare Room. It 
had statues on the mantel piece, although 
it was but a bedroom, and a picture of the 
Battle of Waterloo, two feet by three, and 
a fly-catcher, ftd a sofa, with an antima- 
cassar which Grandmamma Grueby work- 
ed herself, qnd took three and a half years 
about it, off and on, in expectation of my 
marriage-day. Moreover, the bed shut up, 
and didn't look like a bed unless you 
knew ; and there was a wooden cap that 
fitted oyer the washing-table ; so that alto- 
gether when a party had got up,and the place 
was put in order, you might have inquired 
whether it wasn't the drawing-room. If 
matters had turned out different, this might 
have been the nursery, perhaps; but that 
was not to be, and our Spare Room it was, 
and is, and in all probability will remain 
so long as we stop in Vandeleur Terrace — 
and we have a lease of the house for 
ninety-nine years, I believe. However, of 
course, when we took the place we could 
not tell what might happen, and it was of 
no use hiring a house only just big enough 
for ourselves and no more ; -*nd so that's 
bow we came to have our Spare Room. 
We are not rich people, Mivins and I ; but 



we are in what one may call easy circum- 
stances — that is, wa should be so, if it 
were hot for that extra chamber, which, 
for my part, and although it does look so 
spruce and elegant, 1 wish were walled up, 
or thrown into the dining-room (as it might 
be, only that they say the doing away with 
the party-wall would bring down the 
house),, for really the jtapuble it has cost 
me, and the expense ff has been to poor 
dear Mivins, nobody knows. 

What I should be most particular abeut 
in the way of advice to all young people 
setting up housekeeping/and especially in 
town, is this : Whatever house you take, 
my young friends, whetner big or little, be 
sure you have no such thing as a Spars 
Room. If you must look out for contin- 
gencies — and nothing's worse, as far as my 
experience goes, or so likely to prove di* 
appointing — and provide an apartment is 
advnct, as it were, at least don't furnish it 
Then you can say to all friends from the 
country who write to say that they ars 
coming through Town — always " through," 
even if they stop a week — that you would 
be above all things delighted to receive 
them, only you have no extra sleeping ac- 
commodation whatever. Of course, they 
will reply 'that anything will do for them; 
that you may litter them down where you 
please ; that they know how to rough it, 
and only^equire that welcome which they' 
are well aware they will receive at your 
hands, &c. The variety of ingenious self- 
invitations which these good people give 
themselves is most extraordinary. But to 
all of them you can reply, with truth, that 
it is a thousand pities, but you have no 
Spare Room. Ah, happy pair, who have 
received a hint to this effect while there 
was yet time, and profited by it! There 
is a bachelor of my acquaintance who has 
adopted this course in respect to his draw- 
ing-room ; it is a very beautiful apartment, 
but entirely unfinished, with the trifling 
exception of a wreath of platter-flowers 
on the ceiling, above the place where trt 
chandelier is expected to hang. Ha enter- 
tains his unmarried friends, and smokes hi 
all his rooms indifferently; but, when he 
is called upon by ladies, he takes them into 
the drawing-room, and remarks: "Whom 
I marry, this shall be furnished exactly*** 
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the lady of my choice shall direct — who, 
indeed, shall also have her way in evei^ 
Other particular." It it extraordinary how 
respected that man is in domestic eircles, 
although he has not the most distant inten- 
tion of marriage, and would not exchange 
the privilege of smoking in his bedroom 
(as he had once the indelicacy to confide 
to me) for five and forty wives. There i?, 
therefore, nothing more advantageous and 
cheaper than an unfurnished room ; while 
to marrleu. persons of small income it is 
indispensable. ' If they once furnish their 
Spare Room, it is all over with them — 
their house is made a hotel of at once. 
' "Knowing you have a Spare Room," 
writes Aunt Bertha, " I make no apokgy 
for craving your hospitality for a few days. 
.The May meetings begin at Exeter Hall on 
the 14th, and I would not misj that dear 
good -man,. Mr. Howler, upon any aecbunt ; 
it is uncertain ewhen his address will be 
delivered, but perhaps Mr. Mivins will be 
to good as to procure me this information. 1 ' 
Aunt Bertha does not think much of poor 
dear Mivins in his spiritual character, 
although she never dares breathe so much 
to me, who know his real worth, and what 
a genuine good creature, without one half- 
penny worth of cant, he is ; but she puts 
great faith in his information' regarding 
everything metropolitan, ever since he 
once put her into a 'bus which dropped 
her at the very door of Mr. Spurgeon's 
Tabernacle. It is a very difficult matter 
for my husband, who is only concerned 
with city matters, to find out about Mr. 
Bowler, whose name he has never heard 
in his life ; but this is«the least of the evils 
Aunt Bertha's, coming occasions us, The 
house is placed under religious martial 
law for a week certain, and the servants 
unanimously give us warning after the first 
twelve hours of her. 

Then my cousin Dick informs us, by let- 
ter, that he would not stoop to ask a favor 
of any other persons in the world but 
ourselves — his character being, as we know, 
independent to a fault ; but that he is very 
anxious to exhibit a terrier at the Islington 
dog-show, and feeling sure that we should 
never forgive his putting up at an inn, why, 
he will make use of our Spare Room ; and 
he ventures to say that we have some sort 



of 'a kennel for a little deg that can stand 
in a corner of that apartmeat, as he dares 
not let it sleep out of his sight. Dick is 
certainly a great change after ^unt Bertha; 
but, indifferent .guest as she' was, I can 
scarcely say he is (fn improvement. He 
keeps hours which, except" that they are 
always fate, are very uncertain, andjs not 
to be trusted to extinguish the light in the 
lobby, nor even to put the chain up, after 
he has got in — when he doet get in — a feat 
which he sometimes finds a little difficult. 
I donZt mean to say he gets tipsy j*but he 
is so unused to latch-keys, that he will 
fumble for half an hour at the front door- 
while Mivins and # I lie terrified with the 
idea that it is burglars. The last time this 
occurred, we felt the more certain of this, 
inasmuch that after about a quarter of an 
hour the noise altogether ceased, and long 
afterwards our belated guest let himself in 
quite easily* At breakfast, however, he 
explained the circumstance, very much to 
his own satisfaction, at least. 

u I may not be clever," said Dick ; " but 
I do think I am sagacious. You would not 
have imagis^d now, Mivins, how the sim- 
ple habit of observation alone preserved 
me from passing last night in the streets. 
I arrived at yotir hospitable. door at about 
12.15, and it utterly refused to open — — " 

" Then it was you, Dick, was it," inter- 
rupted I, "indignantly," "who kept us 
awake for hours scrabbling at the key- 
hole?" 

" Yes, it was me,'* replied Dick, coojly ; 
u and I must say, cousin, that if you heard 
my frantic efforts to obtain admittance, you 
might have sent Mivins down to let a fel- 
low in. 

" But we thought it was thieves," expos- 
tulated my husband ; u and besides, there 
was that horrid dog of yours in the Spare 
Room, which you told me yourself, when 
it ence got hold a man's leg, would never 
let go." 

" That is very true," replied Dick, proud- 
ly. " A hot poker pnt close to his nose 
would be the sole method of persuading 
him to part company, and I suppose such 
an instrument could not have been pro- 
cared at that late hour. However, it was 
I who was at the door j and the latch key 
which I had carried so carefully in my 
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waistcoat pocket bad got itself stuffed up \ 
with a fluey substance, and the harder 1 1 
poked it into the keyhole, the harder that 
obstruction became. Perhaps it was a lit- 
tle lat ,1 than 12:15 " 

" It was half-past two, Dick," remarked 
L, - parenth etical iy . 

" Was it, really, cousin * How wonder- 
fully quick the time does pass in London ! 
Well, at all events, there was nobody to be 
seen or heard. Vandeleur Terrace was as 
silent as our farm-yard in the country be- 
fore cock-crow, and I could hear myself 
apostrophizing that latch-key as plainTy as 
though I was in our wall garden with the 
echo. I whistled down the barrel of it; 
but I might just as well slave whistled for 
a wind. I knelt down and knocked it 
against the door-step ; but I might as well 
have tried to. make a rabbit bolt by jump- 
ing on the mouth of its burrow. If I'd 
ouly had a scarf-pin, I could have picked 
the thing clean in half a minute ; but then 
my scarf-pin had been stolen about two 
hours before by a very gentlemanly person 
who had asked me the way to fct. Paul's 
Churchyard. Then all of a sudden I re- 
membered that, three streets#>ff or so, I 
had seen a solitary policeman amusing 
himself with a — no, not with a toothpick; 
but with a pin instead of a toothpick." 

"Dick," said I, "don't be- vulgar." 

" Certain ly^ riot, cousin,!' said he. ' 
had reflected upon passing him that it was 
an ungenteel occupation; but had fore- 
borne to make any remonstrance, on ao- 
count of his haying nothing else to do. 
Now I blessed my stars that I had not 
made him my enemy by any such rebuke. 
Threading my way carefully back, I found 
him at the exact spot where I had left him, 
and engaged in the same occupation. 

"'Policeman,' said I, « my latch-key is 
stuffed up— bare you gotsueh a thing as a 
pin?' for I thought that any more direct 
a refereuce to the instrument so obiously in 
his possession might b'e considered offen- 
sive to his dignity. 

"'.Sir,' said he, ( I have got half a do- 
zen ;' and he exhibited a seam of his coat 
quite studded with those articles. Without 
entering into the very interesting question 
of why he carried so many pins, I selected 
one of them, and, having removed the 
obstacle that prevented me from enjoying 



your hospitality, I thanked him, and return- 
ed it to him in company with a shilling. 
But for my habit of observation, you see) I 
might have .remained out of doSrs all 
night; for nothing would have induced ma 
to have called you up — my character be- 
ing, as you know, independent to a fault." 
* Dick never occupied our Spare Room 
again ; we had had enough of his habit of 
observation and independence of character, 
as well as of Aunt Bertha's spiritual des- 
potism. We did not indeed selfefcff the 
furniture of that unfortunate apartment 
which was always leading us into so muck 
trouble and expense ; but we did a bolder • 
thing still— we invited Uncle Trotter to 
come and live with us. 

Uncle Trotter was perhaps one of tha 
most disagreeable persons alive, and was' . 
very sincerely abhorred by every member 
of his famil£ as well as by his relations 
by marriage, including Mycins himself; 
but at the same time he was greatly re- 
spected and caressed. His wealth was 
said to be untold, and his constitution was 
thought to be not worth a year's purchase. 
This latter notion was altogether delusive, 
for various members of the family had al- 
ready welcomed him to their hearths and 
homes, and he had lived with them gratis 
for considerable periods, only to leave them 
not in a hearse, but in ,a huff, for some 
other rival relative, whose speculation was 
doomed in its turn to turn out quite unfor- 
tunately. Besides his own intrinsic de- 
merits, theft was this additional disadvan- 
tage in entertaining the old gentleman, 
that it placed you at daggers drawn with 
everybody else who had any expectations 
from him. "See how. those crafty Mivin- 
ses have got hold of dear Uncle Trotter," 
was the general remark in the family, I. 
know, directly he came to Vandeleur Tey- ( 
race ; and this feeling was especially fo- 
mented by Cousin Graspall, from whom 
we bore him away almost at his last gasp, 
as they affirmed, and just when they wera 
about to reap, in his will, the harvest of 
many months of servility and inconve- 
nient hypocrisy. He came to us, however, ' 
immediately upon* our invitation, without ' 
repaying them a shilling for all the ex>' 
pense that he had been to them, and witn 
a number of handsome presents that thesa 
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miserable people had bestowed upon him 
at different times unknown to one another 
Costly gifts from the old Graspalls, which 
ft must have made their hearts ache to 
purchase ; a walking-s.tick with a gold han- 
dle from the elder son ; a snuffbox from 
the younger j a Wordsworth elegantly 
bound (a pig would have been better 
pleased with V pearl) from one of the 
young ladies; and even a box £>{ pills, 
"with a pious hope that they would do 
dearest uncle good/' from the very small 
est GraspaH. 

What I disliked most in the old gentle- 
4han was his chuckling over these pres 
ents, and turning into ridicule their unfor- 
tunate donors ; but besides his behavior in 
"•lis respect, Uncle Trotter was quite un- 
bearable. In the first place, his habits 
were so unpleasant that, rather than have 
him live, with us, I would have preferred 
that Cousin Dick's terrier should have oc- 
cupied our Spare Room for a permanency, 
and even brought up. there that, family of 
puppies of whose arrival I was in agonized 
expectation throughout her stqs/. Then 
the trouble he gave us was something in- 
credible j the Spare Room bell was always 
ringing, and meals being eaten there,ataty 
hours ex«ept those at which the rest of the 
household were accustomed to take them. 
He smoked unceasingly, too, and upon one 
occasion threatened to light bis pipe with 
the fly-catcher, because lucifers were 
brought to him for that purpose in place 
of wax-lights. An Angel in the House, as 
a life-boarder, would, I believe, be unplea- 
sant to any married woman like myself; 
spinsters may and* do tolerate volunteer 
companions under the same roof, but with 
ms it is different — home is not home unless, 
for some portion of the year at least, we 
' enjoy it, Darby-and-Joan fashion, with*4>ur 
fcnsbands. Moreover, as I have hinted, 
TJncIe Trotter was not an angel, but rather 
the reverse. He left us, summarily, after 
• domestic fracas, the news of which de- 
lighted all the family — both those who had 
lodged and boarded him, and those who 
hoped to lodge and board him. He re- 
moved from our roof to that of the Lim- 
pets, who had long been looking out for 
that happy chance. They were even so 
fortunate as to be the last whom Uncle 



Trotter visited, and they received his- last 
sigh. He had nothing else to give them, 
as it turned cut; for he had sunk the whole 
of his property in a Life Annuity.. 

Our Spare Room was now once more in 
our hands, and began to invite our dear 
friends from the country like an Inn Sign- 
board at an election-time* Then Mivins 
and I determined upon a line of defence 
that should be impregnable; we came to 
the conclusion to let Lodgings to Single 
Gentlemen. This was inconvenient— but 
so, probably, is the stfell of the tortoise ; 
it was undignified — but so is digging a 
rifle-pit in -the presence of an enemy; it 
had, however, the advantage of insuring 
safety. It was a conclusive reply to all 
persons inviting themselves to No. I, Vah- 
deleur Terrace, that " circumstances over 
which we had no control" (and I wever 
wrote a truer sentence) ** had compelled 
us to let our Spare Room.". Then I took 
counsel with my old friend, Mrs. Brown, of 
the Edge ware Road — Lucy Gill as was 
when I was Martha Trivet — who, being in 
reduced . circumstances, had commenced 
the " Furnished ApartmeYn" business two 
or Aree years ago, and after several mis- 
adventures, pertaining, I suppose, to all 
commencements, was succeeding in it to a' 
marvel. Success was not so much our ob- 
ject as security; we wanted a lodger, not 
as a means of livelihood/ but simply as a 
garrison. There was therefore very little 
doubt that we should be easily suited. 

"But don't take very young gentlemen/' 
said Mrs. Brown, "for such are often in 
hiding from their relatives, and their rela- 
tives sometimes refuse to settle their bills 
upon their restoration to the domestic cir- 
cle; and don't take very old gentlemen, for 
they sometimes decease in the house, and 
there is a difficulty in getting the, parish to 
bury them." 

This advice seemed rather hard in Lucy 
(whom I remember all heart, or nearly so); 
but it was sound, so far as it went, and 
founded upon practical experience. 

So we took the first middle-aged gentle- 
man — Mr. Adolphus Conroy — who rang 
the front- door bell 'with an eye to our 
Spare Room. The apartment pleased him, 
the terms pleased him, my offer to cater 
fox him pleased him ; anjl, in short, he ex- 
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pressed himself— and in "ery appropriate' 
terms — as satisfied with everything. After 
Uncle Trotter, almost any inmate would 
have made a reasonable impression ; but 
Mr. Conroy was really a pattern lodger. 
He was a little "high" in his manner to 
ma; but, then, how could he know that I 
was not dependent upon his custom, like 
other landladies ? Doubtless, thought I', he 
regards me as a harpy who will burn his 
coals and drink his tea, and lay the de- 
crease of his butcher's meat to the account 
of the cat — so I was patient with his super- 
cilious ways. He was really very nice- 
looking ; he Had. I must say, an aristocratic 
air about him very different from Mivins — 
who, however, is worth all the aristocrats 
in the world ; his luggage was of great 
bulk, and very heavy ; altogether, he was 
a, sort of lodger, one couldn't well kelp 
looking up to-. His mode of life was all 
that could be desired. At about eleven a. 
Ik, he left the house, attired in the first 
atyle of fashion, and returned at seven to 
his dinner j after which he would smoke 
m couple of pipes, and then retire for the 
night. He nev.er made a complaint of any 
tort, nor any observation upon the weekly 
bills, save one — that they were ridtculouili; 
■cheap. l - Really, Mrs. Mivins," observed* 
he, at the end of the second week, " I can- 
not think how you manage ; I couldn't 
keep myself upon twice the money. You 
must really give me your receipt for such 
economy." But he never asked me for my 
receipt for his account, because he never 
paid it.. That was the one drawback with 
respect to my otherwise model lodger; he 
never offered to pay one # sixpence either 
for board or lodging. Being of a sensitive 
disposition, and unaccustomed to my new 
calling, 1 did not like to press for a settle- 
ment; but after the third week had passed 
without? my receiving any remuneration 
lor a good deal of trouble and some con- 
siderable expenses — for gin-punch with 
lemon was what he took of an evening, 
end lemons are dear — I thought I'd go and 
see my professional adviser, Mrs. Brown. 

M Whai!" says she, when I had confided 
to' her my little difficulty, "you haven't 
seen the color of this fellow's money for 
three weeks !" 



Conroy as a ''fellow!" but a hard life 
makes one use ha/d words, I suppose: 
poor Lucy! 

"No," returned I; "I* have not. But 
then he says that litt'e sums are so embar- 
rassing, and that he would rather settle at 
the month's end." 

"Did he say that?" cried Mrs. Brown, 
in a state of great excitement. u O, the 
wretch f O, the base deceiver 1 Does 
he sp%k with a li*p, this Mr. Conroy? 
does he call little sums little thumbs? Pray 
tell me, for I'm all in a twitter." 

"Well," said I, "I'm sure I can't tell 
how, you guessed it, Lucy; but certaisjly 
he has that peculiarity. Many persona of 
good condition have it, you know." 

" I'll condition him 1" cried Lucy. " *jU 
let him know that he shaVt rob my help- 
less babes with impunity! That very 
man— I'm sure it's he-^lodged with me 
just when I set up business ic. the letting line. 
His* name was Some r 8 then; but lie had 
that same excuse about settling at the 
month's end. Jemima Anne, go and fetch 
a policeman." " f 

The cnild thus addressed was about to 
start off delighted on this errand, but I set 
my back against the door. ■ • ' 

''Lucy Brown," exclaimed I,/' this shall 
not be. You may be all wrong from first 
to last. Now, the way to find out for cer- 
tain will be this: do you and. Mr. Brown 
come and take tea with us this very even- 
ing, and then you shall look through the 
keyhole of our Spare Room, and see 
whether our lodger is the same as your Mr. 
Somers." m ■ 



served Lucv l taking up a hearth-bru_b, and 
looking more formidable than I should 
ever have given her credii for. 
V I had never believed any of those stories 
about Mrs Brown's complete subjugation 
of her husband until then. He' was one) 
a sergeant-major in the army, and stands 
six feettiupe* in bis stocking-feet ; still the 
power of a woman's eye is, I believe, al- 
most inconceivable — although it was never 
necessary for me to use it with Mivins. 

Well, they came — these' two — to Van- 
deleur Terrace ; and before we sat down 
to* tea, what do you think ? I observed 



Fancy her speaking of Mr. Adolphus that there was something odd about Mrs. 

fc i .• ■ ■ 
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Brown's dress, although crinoline does . to do in our house ; and he's reading the 



hide most things— she actually had that 
hearth brush stuck through her pocket! 
The law wouldn't right her, she said, so 
she Was determined to right herself with 
the strong hand, in case my lodger was 
the man She anticipated. The, sergoant 
major was to stand in the passage, and see 
that be made no resistance, t thought 
this a most dreadful proposition, and in* 
sisted upon no such thing taking place in 
my house j but Mivins, I am sorry to say, 
opposed me point blank. He even sug 
gested that I, who had been wronged alao 
by this gentleman, should astJtt Mrs, 
Brown, while he himself assisted the ser- 
geant major in overawing the foe, I won- 
der what Aunt Bertha would have said 
had she' heard him make such* proposal! 
How earnestly I hoped that my lodger 
wOuld not come in that evening — would 
never come back at all; or, better still, 
that he would turn out to be the Mr, Add 
pbus Conroy which his manners and ap 
pearance had always led me to expect— 
the personal description wnich Afl r* Brown 
had given of Mrs. Somers tallying so ac- 
curately with his own, however, that this 
last hope was very faint indeed. 

At 6.41, as usual, the unsuspecting man 
oame home, and we could scarcely pre- 
Tent the avenging female on the first floor 
from descending upon him forthwith, when 
•he recognised his voice and step. The 
sergeant major, however, represented to 
' her how much sweeter her revenge would 
be if she waited till he had his slippers on, 
and his pipe alight, and he had made him- 
self, as he fondly imagined, comfortable 
for tip evening; so poor Mr. Adolphus 
Conroy dined in peace. At 8 P. M*, the 
sergeant major and my husband softly da 
scended into the passage, and st^od the 
one- on one side, the other on the other of 
our spare room door. I remained on the 
stairsywith my heart going pit-a-pat, 1 can 
promise you, and wishing what mi com- 
ing was well over. The intrepid huoy 
stooped down, and looked through the 
keyhole. 

"It's Somers," observed she, in a voice 

trembling with anticipated triumph j "it 1 * 

the vary man himself; He's got the hefrid 

fast upon the anamtel-sheif, just as he used 

\ 



same volume* of Byron's poems. I'if Dm* 
Juan him." 

With these words, she threw open the 
door, and marched into our Spare Room, 
like a general taking possession. 

" And how do you do % Mr. Somers, alia§ 
Mr. Adolphus Conroy, alia* a number of 
Other fine names, I do not doubt? My 
amble duty to you, my perfect gentle- 
nan." 

And she dropped her courtesy to bim 
with the most cutting, courtesy you. aan 
imagine. 

I could not help coming a little way 
lown the stairs to look at him. 1 never 
saw any man so frightened in my life. 
Mivins, under the idea of burglars, was 
quite a Julius Caesar compared with hira. - 
His eye wandered irresolutely from the 
hearth-brush to the sergeant major, and lit 
upon me at last with really quite a pitiful* 
expression. 

"Oh, Mrs. Mivins," said he, "I never 
meant you. any harm. Do pray protect 
me." ' . 

<; 0h, no harm at all," exclaimed my 
husband, presenting, our little account, 
carefully made up to the latest dates— "no 
harm at all, if you will settle that." 

"And ftos," added Mrs. Brown, drop-tj 
|ng another courtesy, and drawing forth a 
document of a similar nature. 

M 1 have not got one single farthing," 
observed Mr. Adolphus Conroy, with des- 
peration. 

• • • # 

i , I draw a veil over what followed ; in- 
deed, I was so upset that I became en- 
tirely unconscious* When I recovered, 
the sentinels were still at their post ; Mrs. 
Brown's color was rather heightened — her 
hearth brush was broken, in two — my un- 
fortunate lodger was sitting on the carpet 
of our Spare Room in a supplicatory atti-' 
tude. 

" If you will only spare me, my dear 
Mrs. Brown," cried be, " I have an uncle 
in town, who will repay you all, and 
more." 

" I daresay you- have," replied she con- 
temptuously. You have an uncle in every 
street." 

" Yes, but this a regular qm, this is,' 
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urged be; "and*he's very fond of his ne- 
phew, I do assure yen." 

" Then he' must have a very peculiar 
taste," quoth the sergeant major, senten- 
tiously. 

11 He will pay you all ten times over," 
cried the poor wretch, rubbing his back. 
"I don't ask you to lose sight of me. Come 
With me to his house, Mrs, Brown, if you 
will not trust me." 

" Trust you !" exclaimed that lady,, with 
the loftiest scorn. 

Nevertheless, since there was offered 
this scintilla of hope, sue put on her bon- 
net, and accompanied her victim into the 
. street, notwithstanding the sergeant major's 
remonstrances. In about five minutes she 
returned alone-; Mr. Somers, alias Conroy* 
had called a cab in the next street, and 
escaped from the avenger. 

u He got on tkt box? said she, "or I 
would have gone with him wherever he 
went. However, he's had something to 
remember me by, at least." 

When we came to examine the bulky 
and ponderous baggage, it turned out to 
be brickbats. All that he had left of per- 
sonal property in our Spare Room — he 
having taken away all his fine clothes by 
degrees and unobserved — was a false era-' 
vat, called, I believe, a "Dundreary," and 
• a little box full of ingenious 'instruments 
for forcing locks. 

The misfortune has put us rather out of 
heart in respect to single gentlemen lodg- 
ers. Can any one tell us what is to be 
done with our Spare Room ? 



WAITING! 

BY W. OOBDOV M'CABI. 

Waiting, darling, while the. sad years wear 

away, 
■ And plough still deeper farrows in my 

brow, 
My youth's aurora faded into Gray, . 
A torrent' roaring 'twixt the Then and 

Now. 

Waiting, darling, with my brave young 
angel, Hope, 
Who stoops to brush away the blinding 



That fall, when Memory softly leads me 
back 
Into the sunshine of the bygone years* 

Waiting, darling, with a firm, uowav'ring 

mith, 

That never falters, tbo' the path be dim, 

But trusting God and thee unto the end, ' 

Casts all -the Future, with its caret, on 

Him. 



[From the Champion.] 

THE PILGRIMAGE OF POETS TO 
THE STREAM OF CASTALY. 

"Who now shall give unto me words and 

sound 
Equal unto this haughty enterprise *" 

Sfikbjer, B. 2 c. 10. 

I am one of those unfortunate youths to 
whom the muse has. glanced a sparkling 
of her light—one of those wbo pant for 
distinction, but have not within them that 
immortal power which alone can com- 
mand it. There are many—some, sir, may 
be known to you — who feel keenly and 
earnestly the eloquence of mind and heart 
in others, but Who cannot, from some ina 
bility 6r unobtrusiveness, % clearly express 
their own thoughts and feelings: whose 
lives are but long and silent dreams of ro- 
mantic pleasure and poetic wonderment 
— who almost adore the matchless fancies 
of genuine bards— and love them as inter- 
preters and guardians of those visionary de- 
lights which are the perpetual inmates of 
their bosoms. I love the poets : I live in 
the light of their fancies. It is my best 
delight to wander forth on summer even- 
ings, when the air is fresh and clear, and 
the leaves of the trees are making mosie 
With it, snd the birds are busy with their 
wings, fluttering themselves to rest? and a 
brook is murmuring alor.g almost inaudi- 
bly, and the sun is going'quiedy down—- it 
is at this time delicious to muse over the 
works of our best bards. Some time. Inst 
year, I had roamed in an evening like to 
one of those I have spoken of ; ami, after 
dwelling on the fairy beantitt of flpittfter, 
ewfe from thence passing to' the T^MeVcf 
my own' time, end u s mpatw i f *f tetter 
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with .ome that had gone before, I nattj heard the sound of af. proaehing feet, and 

Ze C %""""". *?* b ^ brook acWuaed mingling of voices " the SpWt 
aide. The silence around me—save the tnnnh^ — ;»♦,* «—:.:u:..-^. _ , .\ 



aide. The silence around me — save the 
home returning bee with its "drowsy 
hum,*' and the moaning sound of distant 



cattle, and the low, sullen gurgling of w* . * * le tirn ' r mw a **ti»Y cro 
ters— lulled me into a sleep. The light of gConfu ' edl > r to tb * stream - I 



ray thoughts gilded my dream — my vision 
was a proof of mental existence when the 
bodily sense had passed away. 

Afethoaght— (this, I believe, is the es- 
tablished language of dreams)— methot 
I was walking idly along a romantic vale, 
whiqjh was surrounded with majestic and 
rugged mountains 5 a small stream strug- 
gled through it, and its waves seemed the 
brightest ehrystal I had e'ver witnessed, 
I sat me down on its margin, which wt« 
ro^ky and beautiful— <so far my vision 
was copied directly from life). Aa I 
*mu«ed, a female figure rose like a silvery 
mist from the waters, and advanced, wiih 
. a countenance fuU of light, and a form of 
living air — her garments floated round hef 
like waves, and her hair basked on her 
shoulders— 

" Like sunny beams on alabaster rocks." 

There was a touch of immortality in her 
eyes-^nd, indeed, her visage altogether 
1 was animated with a more than earth ty 
glory. She approached me with Siiiitea, 
and told me she was the guardian of the 
stream that flowed near, and tbat the 
atream itself was the true Caslalian, which 
so many "rave of, though they know it 
not." I turned with fresh delight to gaae 
on the watery its music sounded heave 
to met-I fancied that there was a pleasant 
4ar/y/tf motion in its WRves. The Spirit 
said, that from the love I bore to her favo- 
rite, Spenser, she would permit me to see 
" (myself unseen,) tfje annual procession of 
living bards to fetch water irom the stream 
dn that day. I looked her my thanks as 
well as I was able. She likewise in* 
formed me, that it was customary for each 
poet, ae he received his portion, to say in 
what manner he intended to use i'. The 
.voice ef the Spirit was such as fancy 
has heard in some wild and lovely* 
among the hills or lakes of .this world at 
twilight time. I felt my soul full of music 
while listening to it, and held my breath 
in vary, exaess of delight. Sadden] > 1 

Tat, XXXYIII-16 



then 



touched me into invisibility, and 
■oftly facfed into sunny air herself. 

In a little time I saw a motley crowd 



soon perceived .hat they were each pro- 
vided with vessels to bear away some por- 
tion of the immortul waters. They all 
paused at a little distance from Jhe spot on 
which I was reclining; and then each walk- 
|ed singly and slowly from the throng and 
I dipped his vessel in the blue wild wave of 
Cnstaly. I will endeavor to describe the 
manner and words of the most intereeiing 
[ofour living poets on this most interesting 
| occasion; The air about the spot seemed 
brighter with their presence, and the 
waves danced along with a livelier de- 
light. Pegasus might he seen coursing the 
winds in Wild rapture on one of the 
neighboring mountains, and sounds of 
glad aad viewless wings were heard at in- 
tervals in the air, as if "troops of spirits 
were revelling over head and rejoicing 
at the scene." 

And first, methought, a lonely and mel- 
ancholy figure slowly moved forth and si- 
lently filled a Urecian urn. I knew by 
the look of nobiljty, and the hurried and 
turbulent plunge with which the vessel 
was dashed into the stream, that the 
owner was Lord Byron. He shed some 
tears while gazing on the water, and they 
teemed to make it purer and fairer. He 
declared that he woald keep the urn by 
him, untouched, "for some years;" but he 
had scarcely spoVen, ere he had sprinkled 
forth some careless drops on the earth. 
He suddenly retreated. 

Then there advanced a polite person- 
age, very oddly clad ; He had a breast- 
plate .on, and over that a Scotch plaid; 
and, strange to say, with these— si lit sttek- 
ings and dress shoes— this gendemaa 
brought an old helmet for his vessel. I 
guessed him to be Walter Scott. His 
helmet did not hold enough for a very 
deep draught, but the water it contained 
took a pleasant sparkle from the warlike 
metal which shone through its shallow- 
ness. He said he. had disposed of his por- 
tion on advantageous terms. 

Nest came Thomas Moore* Yon migat 
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have known him by*.the wild lustre of hit 
eye,' and the fine freedom of his air. He 
gsiily dipped a goblet in the tide, and 
▼owed, in his high spirited manner, that 
he would turn his share to nectar. He 
departed with smiles. I beard the wings 
play pleasantly in tho air while ht wti 
bending over the stream. 

I now perceived a person advance 
whom I Knew to be Sou they. His brow 
was bound* by a wreath of faded laurel, 
which had every mark of town growth. 
He„ ai'i'uared quite bewildered, and 
scarcely could re rr ember his way to the 
inspiring stream. Ilia voice was cho inn- 
ing the praisei of kings and courts as he 
advanced, but he dropt some little poems 
behind him, as he passed me, which were 
▼•iy opposite i n tone to what he himself 
uttered. He was compelled to stoop be* 
fore be could reach the water, and the 
gold vessel which he used procured but 
little at last. He declared that bis inten- 
tion was to make sack of what he ob- 
tained,* On retiring, he mounted a crt 
colored horse, which was in waiting, and 
set off in uneven paces for St. James's. 

Then appeared Rogers, with a glass in 
bis baud, which, from the cypher engraved 
thereon, had evidently once belonged to 
Oliver Goldsmith. He caught but a few 
drops, and these he meant to make the 
most of, by mingling them with common 
water. 

Crabbe, with a firm step and steady 
.countenance, walked sedately to the 
stream, and plunged a wooden bowl iuto 
it. He observed that he should make 
strong ale for the country people of all 
that he took away ; and that, after the first 
bnwing, he should charitably allow Mr 
Fitzgerald to make small beer for his own 
use. 

In a pensive attitude, Montgomery 
sauntered to the water's brink. He there 
mused a while, uttered a few somethings 
of»half poetry and half prayer, dipped a 
little mug of Sheffield ware in the ware, 
and retired in tears. 

;With a wild, yet nervous step, Camp- 
bell came from the throng. Light visions 
started up in the fair distances as be 
moved, and the figure of Hope could be 
mintly discerned amidst them. She 
tttaUed on him as he advanced. He dipped 



his bowl in the stream with a fine bold 
air, and expressed bis intention of ana lyz- 
ing part of the water which he procured. 

Next came Hunt, with a rich, fanciful 
goblet in his hand, finely enamelled with 
Italian landscapes. He held the cnp to 
his breast as he approached, and his eyes 
sparkled with frank delight. After catch' 
ing a wave, in which a sunbeam seemed 
freshly melted, he intimated that he 
should water hearts-ease and many favo- 
rite flowers with it. The sky appeared of 
a deep blue as he was retiring. 

Coleridge, Lamb, and Lloyd, walked 
forth arm in arm % and moved gently to 
the stream. They conversed, aa they 
passed, on the beauties of the country— on 
its peaceful- association, and on the purity 
of domestic affections. Their converse' 
tion then turned to poetry; and fiom the? 
simplicity of the remarks of Lloyd and 
Lamb, I found that their very hearts were . 
wedded to innocence and peace. Cole- 
ridge talked in a 'higher strain, but he at 
last confused himself with the ebstruse- 
ness of his awn observations. He hinted 
at a metaphysical poem he was about to 
write in 100 books. Lamb remarked to 
him that he should prefer one of hie affec- 
tionate and feeling sonnets to all hia wan- 
derings of mind. Each of these poets 
held in his hand a simple porringer, de- 
claring that it brought the finest recollec- 
tions of frugal fare and country quiet. 
Lamb and Lloyd dipped in a bright bnt ra- 
ther shallow part of the stream ; Coleridge 
went to the depths, where he might have 
caught the purest water, nad he not un- 
fortunately clouded it with the sand which 
he himself disturbed at bottom. Lamb 
and Lloyd stated that they should take 
their porrengers home and share tbeir con- 
tents with the, amiable* and simple heart* 
dwelling there. Coleridge was not posi- 
tive as to the use to which he should ap- 
ply his portion of the stream, till he had 
ascertained what were the physical rea- 
sons for the sands* propensity to mount 
and curl itself in water; he thought, how- 
ever, of clubbing it with the portions of hie 
companions, and making a lake of the 
whole. These three poets left the stream, 
in the same manner they approached it. 

Last came a calm and majestie figuja 
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moving serenely towards the stream. They 
Celandines and small flowers sprang up to 
catch the pressure of his ieet, the* son light 
fell with a finer glow around, spirit* 
rustled most mirthfully and musically in 
the air, and a wing every no* and then 
twinkled into sight (like the autumn leaf 
that trembles and flashes up to the sup), 
and its feathers of wary gold were almost 
too sparkling to be looked upon. The 
waters of Castaly ran brighter as he ap- 
proached, and seemed to play and dimple 
with pleasure at his presence. It was 
Wordsworth! In his hand he held a vase 
of pure crystal, and when he had reached 
the brink of the stream, the wave proudly 
swelled itself into his cup. At this mo- 
ment the sunny air above his brow became 
embodied, and the glowing and lightsome 
spirit shone into being, and dropt a gar- 
land on his forehead; sounds etberial 
swelled, and trembled, and revelled in the 
air, and forms of light played in and out 
of sight; and all around seemed like a 
living world of breathing poetry. Wordi* 
worth bent with reverence over the vase, 
and declared that- the waters he had ob- 
tained should be the refreshment of his 
•qui. He then raised his countenance, 
which had become illumed from (he wave 
over which he had bowed, and retired 
with a calm dignity. 

The sounds of stirring wings now 
ceased — the air became less bright, and 
the flowers died away upon the. banks. 
No other poet remained to obtain water 
from the Castalian stream', but stilt it 
sparkled and played along, with a soul- 
like and melodious sound. On a sudden I 
heard a confusion of tongues behind me. 
On turning round, I found that it arose 
ftom a mistaken set of gentlemen, who 
were chattering and bustling and dipping 
at a little brook, which they deemed was 
the true Castalian. Their splashing and 
vociferation and bustle can only be ira 
agined by those who have seen a flock of 
geese wash themselves in a pond with 
gabbling importance. There was Spon- 
ger, with a goblet, lent to him by a lady 
of quality ; and Hay ley, simperia and 
bowing, and reaching with a tea-cup at 
the water ; and "Wilson, with a child's p a pi 
spoon; and Bowles, laboriously engaged 
la Ailing fourteen nnt-shells; a&4 Lewis, 



slowly and mysteriously plunging an old 
skull into- the brook; while poor Cottle 
iumed and angered, but scarcely reached 
the stream at last. There, were no en- 
couraging signs in the elements — no de- 
Ligitiful sounds of attendant spirits; no 
springing up of flowers to cheer these 
worthies in their pursuits — they seemed 
perfectly satisfied with their own great- 
uess, and were flattered .into industry 
by their own vanity and loudness. After 
some time, the perpetual activity of 
tongues fatigued my ear, and I turned my- 
self from the aoity crowd, towards. the 
silent heavens. There, to my astonished 
and .delighted eyes, appeared Shakspearey 
surrounded with excessive light, with 
Spenser on one hand, and Milton on the 
other; aud with the best of our early 
bar i \s thronging about him. One glance 
of bis eye scared the silly multitude from 
the brook ; th+a, amidst unearthly mus^ 
he calmly ascended, and was lost in the 
splendors of the sky. At this moment I 
awoke; and musing on the wonders of 
my dream, slowly bent my way home* 
wards* 

* *+ ++ GRb *++*** » 



CATULLUS CI. 

BY AGRIOOLA. 

Inferia ad Jraitit tumttUtm. 

Through many nations, and o'er many a 

sea, % 

My brother 1 thus at length I come to thee I 
To pay the tribute to thy ashes due, 
And still affection's language to renew ; 
But vain, alas 1 those ashes I invoke 
So mate become by Fortune's cruel stroke ! 
Receive these gifts, in times gone by be- 
stowed, 
A sad relief to dark affliction's load, 
Which wet with mine, a brother's tear* 

shall tell 
How lovingly I speak my last iarewelL 

FROM SIMMIAS— (THE THSBAN.) 

BY AGRlCOLa. 

Willi the freshness of spring may the ever- ■ 
green creep 

O'er the spot where thy ashes, great So- 
phocles, sleep ! 
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May the rose in luxuriance »hed jound ita 

. perfume, 
And the shoals of the vine grady cling to 

thy tomb, 
As the meed due thy learning and sweet- 

ness of song, 
Tor to' Moses nor Graces can sweeter be' 

long. 



IN MEMORIAN— (THACKERAY,) 

BY CHARLlft DICHWft. 

It has been desired by some of the per- 
sonal friends of the great writer who es- 
tablished the Comkill Msgazint, that its 
brief record of bis having been stricken 
frotn among men should be written by the 
old comrade and .brother in arms who pens 
these lines, and of whom he often wrote 
hjnaaelf, and always with the warmest gen- 
erosity. 

I saw him first, nearly twenty-eight years 
ago, when he proposed to become the illus- 
trator of my earliest book. I saw him last, 
shortly before Christmas, at the Athenaeum 
Club, when he told me that he had been 
in bed three days — that after the*© attacks 
he was troubled with cold shiverings, 
M which quite took the power of work out 
of him" — and that he had it in his mind to 
try * bew remedy which he laughingly de- 
scribed. He was very cheerful, and look- 
ed' very bright. In tjje night of that day 
week he died. 

The iong interval between those two pe- 
riods is marked in my remembrance of 
him by many occasions when he was su- 
premely humorous, when he was irresisti- 
bly extravagant, when he was softened 
and serious, when he was charming with 
children. But by none do I recall him 
more tenderly than by two or three that 
start out of the crowd, when he unexpected- 
ly presented himself in my room, announc- 
ing how that some passage in^ a certain 
book had made him cry yesterday, and 
how that he had come to dinner, " because 
he couldn't help it," and must talk such 
passage ova/. No one can ever have seen 
him more genial, natural, cordial,* fresh 
and honestly impulsive, than I have seen 
him tt those times. No one can be surer 



than I, of the ft. t sine** and goodness of 
trie hemt thai then d i»c )o*ed itself. 

We had our ujJTerem-es of opinion. 1 
thought thrt be too much feigned a want 
of earnestness, and that be made a pro 
ten*e of undervaluing his vtrt t which was- 
not good for the m thai he be>d i.> trust. 
Dnt when we fell upon these topics, it was 
never vevy gravely, and I have a lively 
image of biirt in my mind, twisting both 
his hands in his hair, and Htarnping Rboit, 
hughing, lo make an end of- the discus- 
sion. 

When we were associated in remem- 
brance of the late Mr. Douglas Jerrold, he 
delivered a public lecture in London, in 
the course of which he reed his very best 
contribution to Pcnch, describing the 
grown-up cares of a poor family of young 
children. No one hearing him could bave 
doubled his natural gentleness, or h'is tho- 
roughly unaffected manly sympathy with 
the weak and lowly. He iead the paper 
triost pathetically, and with a simplicity- of 
tenderness that certainly moved one of his 
audience to tears. This wan presently af- 
ter his standing for Oxford', from which 
place he had dispatched hi* agent to me, 
with a droll note (to which he afterward 
added a verbal postscript), urging me to 
"come down and make a speech, and toll 
them who he was, for he doubted whether 
more than two of the electors had ever 
heard of him, and he thought there might 
be as many as six or eight who bad beard 
of me." He introduced the lecture just 
mentioned with a reference to his late 
electioneering failure, which was full of 
good sense, good spirits, and good humor. 

lie had a particular delight in boys, anil 
an excellent way with them. I remember 
his once asking me with fantastic gravity f 
when he had been to Eton where my eld-. 
est eon then was, whether I felt as lie did 
fin regard of never seeing .a boy withoat 
wanting instantly to give him a sovereign f 
I thought of this when I looked down into 
his grave, after he was laid \here, lor I 
looked down into it over the shoulder of * 
boy to whom he had been kind. 

These are slight remembrances; bntH 
is to little familiar things suggestive t>f the) 
voice, look, manner; never, never more to 
be encountered on this earth, that the mind 
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first turns in a bereavement. And greater 
things that are known of him, in the way 
of his warm affections, his quiet endu- 
rance, his unselfish thoughtful ness for oth- 
ers, and his munificent hand may not l?e 
told. » 

If, in the reckless vivacity of his youth, 
his satirical .pen had ever gone astray or 
done amis*, he had caused it to prefer its 
own petition lor forgiveness, long before : 

I've writ the foolish fancy of his brain ; 
The aimless jest that, striking, hath caused 

pain,- 
The idle word that he'd wish baclc agaiti. 



In no pages should I take it upon my- 
self at this time to discourse of his books 
of his refined knowledge of character, of 
his subtle acquaintance with the weak- 
nesses of human nature, of his delightful 
playfulness as an essayist, of °kis quaint 
and touching ballads, of bis mastery over 
the English language. Least of all, in 
these pages, enriched by his brilliant qual- 
ities from* the first of the series, and be- 
forehand accepted by the Public through 
the strength of his great name. 

But, on the table before me, there lies 
all -that be had written of his latest and 
last story. That it would be very, sad to 
any one— that it is inexpressibly so tea 
writer — in its evidences of matured de- 
signs never to be. accomplished, of iaten 
lions begun to be executed, and ftestined 
never to be completed, of care fill prepara- 
tion for lone; roads of thought that he was 
never to traverse, and for shining goals 
that he was never to reach, will be readily 
believed. The pain, however, that I have 
{bit in perusing it, has not been deeper 
than the conviction that he was in the 
healthiest vigor of his powers when he 
wrought on this last labor. In respect of 
earnest feeling, far-seeing purpose, charac- 
ter, incident, and a certain loving pic 
turesqueness blending the whole, I believe 
It to be much the best of all his works. 
That he fillly meant it to be so, that he had 
* become strongly attached to it, and that 
he bestowed great pains upon it, I trace 
in almost every page. It contains one 
picture which must have cost him extreme 
distress^- and which 4s a master-piece 
There are two children in it, touched with 
a hand as loving and tender as ever 



father care'ssed bis little cliild with. There 
is some young love, as pure and innocent 
and pretty as the truth. And it is very 
remarkable that, by reason of tin* singular" 
construction of the story, more than one 
main incident usually belonging to the end 
of such a fiction is anticipated in the be- 
ginning, and thus there is an approach to 
completeness in the fragment, as to the 
satisfaction of the reader's mind concern- 
ing the most interesting persons, which 
could hardly have been better attained if 
the writer's breaking-off bad been foreseen. 

The last line, he wrote, and the last proof 
he corrected, are among these papers 
through which' I have so sorrowfully made 
my way. The condition of the little pages 
of manuscript where Death stopped hit 
hand, shows that he had carried them 
about, and often taken them out* of his 
pocket here and there, for patient revision 
and interlineation. The last words he cor- 
rected in print, were, "And my heart throb-. 
bed with an exquisite bliss." God -grant 
that on that Christmas Eve when he laid 
his head back on his pillow and threw Up 
his arms as he had been won't to do when 
very weary, some consciousness of duty 
done and Christian hope throughout lift . 
humbly cherished, may have caused his 
own heart so to- throb, when he passed 
away to hfs Redeemer's rest,! . 

He was found peaceably lying as above 
described, composed, undisturbed, and to ' 
all appearance asleep, on the 24th. of De- 
cember, 1863. He was only in Jiis fifty- 
third year 5 so young a man; that the mo- 
ther who blessed him in his fiist sleep 
blessed him in his last. Twenty years %e* 
fore, he had written, after being in a white 
squall : 



And when, its force expended, 
The harmless storm was ended, . 
And as the suurise splendid 

Came blushing o'er the sea? 
I thought, as day was breaking, 
. My little girls were waking, 
And smiling, and making 
A prayej at home for me* ' 

Those little girls had grown to be women 
when the mournful day broke that saw 
their father lying dead. In those twenty- 
years of companionship with him they had 
learned much fiom him j aind one of them 
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has 'a literary course before her,' worthy of 
her famous name. 

On the bright wintry day, the last but 
one of the old year, he was laid in his 
glare at Ken sal Green, there to mingle the 
dost to which the mortal part of him had 
retarded, with that of a third child, lost in 
her infancy, years ago. The heads of a 
great concourse of his fellow- workers in 
the Arts were bowed around his tomb. 



(liter's Cable. 



MONTHLY RECORD. 

The Month of March, proverbially Mas- 
tering, seems to have given that character 
to the few important movements under- 
taken in various parts of the vast theatre 
of war. The Yanfcecs'havo advanced on 
all sides, with an evident desire to " feel 
our position." Finding it stronger than 
they nad been led to expect by newspaper 
articles and deserters, they have been com- 
pelled to fall back in every instance, suf- 
fering, occasionally, heavy losses. On the 
Northern frontier, in the State of Virginia, 

' a raid of much daring, and not without 
ingenuity in its outlines has been disgrace- 
fully defeated by utter want of pluck an J 
lack of ability* or the side of the enemy, 
and admirable gallantry of a few detached 
corps, and great good luck on our side. On 
the 28th February, General Custar left Cul- 
peper Court House with 1500 men, in light 
marching order, and General Kilpatrick, a 
young man of 28, who graduated at West 
Point in 1863} crossed at 7 o'clock, A. M.,of 
the same day, the Rapidan at Ely's Ford, 
surprising and capturing our pickets. The 
former under the protection of a heavy 
infantry force, that had occupied Madison 
Court Rouse to cover his and Kilpatrick's 
move, passed through Green county with- 
out resistance, and penetrated into Albe- 
marle county till within about seven miles 
from Charlottesville. On reaching the 
Northern bank of the Riv^nna river, he 

■ came suddenly upon an artillery camp. 
Dividing a small force into two detach- 
man^if he sent them across to attack the 
.tamp* After -losing sight of each other 
f»j* time they met and eventually believ 



Ing our troops to be in their front, they 
wheeled round and fled. This ludicrous 
mistake enabled some gallant artillery 
men, mounted but unarmed, to attack them 
and drive them back across the Rivanna. 
We suffered no loss but the baggage and a 
few caissons of one of- the batteries. Gen. 
Custar, thereupon, hastened back, and on 
March 1st encountered General J. E. B. 
Stuart, with an inconsiderable force. Aa 
they were double, our strength, and had 
two Parrot guns of Ransom's battery, our 
cavalry could only harrass them, but with 
the aid- of reinforcements under Colonel 
Stedman, they made their retreat good, and 
crossed Robinson river again at night. 
A few mills were destroyed,' some negroes 
and h6rses carried off, and many house* 
pilfered, but no result worth the expendi- 
ture in men and horses was obtained. Gen. 
Kilpatrick had, in the mean time, moved 
down towards Louisa county, where some 
slight damage was done to the Central 
Railroad, and a few officers on a Court 
Martial captured, most of whom* escaped 
again. Moving towards Richmond, with 
the intent to free their prisoners on Bella 
Isle, m the James River, to set the city on 
fire, and to capture or murder the Presi- 
dent and his Cabinet, they sent a talented 
and ambitious young commander, Colonel 
Dahlgren, son of the U. S. Admiral of that 
name, in advance, who, after pilfering and 
plundering private houses, and destroying 
some little public property, was met on 
March 2nd at Walkertoh, in King and 
Queen county, by volunteers. Cut off from 
the main body by skilful manoeuvring on 
our parf, he attempted to out his way 
through, and charged repeatedly, but fell 
at the head of his men. On his body 
orders and directions were found, written 
and issued by him, revealing the atrocious 
purpose of the expedition. It was totally 
defeated by the unexpected and most gal- 
lant resistance of our Volunteers. Another 
party attempted to fight their way to tha 
East of Richmond, where General Butler 
had sent a force to -New Kent Court House* 
for the purpose ef co-operation. This, 
however, failed also, as he appeared to- 
day too late. They suffered severely by 
a very skilfully managed night attack at 
Atlee'i Stationt where General Hampton, 
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killed many and captured over a hundred 
prisoners and horses. Since then they 
have burnt King and Queen Court House, 
clerk's office, &c, with important papers, 
and then, on March 4th, made an effort, 
through Essex and Dragon's Swamp, to re 
join General Meade on the Rappahannock. 
Recent rains, however, bad filled the 
swamp, the bridge was gone .and one of 
our cavalry regiments was in front; so 
they returned to Gloucester Point, and em- 
barked on board fifteen steam vessels at 
Yorktown, to return to Alexandria, Va. 
On the whole, the raid was uttejly unsuc- 
cessful very costly in its expenditure of 
men and means, and as disheartening to 
the enemy as encouraging to us. The com- 
paratively small lost inflicted can well be 
borne by us, if we learn from their general 
impunity, and the unfailing success of our 
troops in every encounter, to guard our all- 
important interior lines' more cautiously, 
and to organise local forces for home-de- 
fence. 

In East Tennessee our forces under 
General ' Long street have succeeded not 
on*y in maintaining themselves with but 
slight assistance from other quarters, and 
in providing, by their own well organised 
shoe factories, &e., for their own wants in 
this respect also; but they have inflicted 
heavy damage., in men and means, upon 
the enemy, by bold and successful expe- 
ditions. The enemy attempted repeatedly 
to advance; on February 29th, they sent a 
force to Morristown and another to Dan- 
dridge, who fell back without accomplish- 
ing anything ■; on March, 4th, another ad- 
vance was made, which resulted in a skir- 
mish near Morristown, and the repulse of 
the Yankees. Pursuing them Westward, 
our troops overtook them on the 6th at 
Mossy Creek,, and drove them vigorously 
back to Strawberry Plains. The day after 
the enemy advanced in heavier force, un- 
der General Schofield, to attack, our forces 
at Motrietewn, being nearly 12,000 men 
strong when they reached New Market and 
Mossy Creek. Another detachment of 7000 
men was to come up for co-operation, but 
foiled to do so in consequence of the high 
water in the Holston river having washed 
their pontoons away. Our troops offered 
battle, hut fre Yankee* foil. back, without 



making an attack. On March 13th, they 
advanced once more to a point near 
Rogersville Station, "bat, on the appear- 
ance of our forces, they fell back to Whites- 
burg, 22 miles below Greenville. In the 
meantime our troops had not been idle, 
and after several brilliant -exploits, Gen. 
W. £. Jones passed, with about 1500 men, 
(the 8th Va. cavalry and Witchers bat- 
talion,) through Fulkerson'a Gap imp Ken* 
tucky. The whole army had been made 
ready for a longer expedition, "by sending 
all baggage, &c., to the rear, and by mount- 
ing a large force to serve as mounted in- 
fantry, but the forward movement was 
suddenly checked, and no event of im- 
portance has as yet taken place, though 
much is expected both from General Long- 
street and General Breckenridge, who has 
since assumed command in Western Vir- 
ginia. Knoxville has been severely visi- 
ted by the ravages of the small-pox,, and 
Cumberland Gap is said to be but imper- 
fectly garrisoned ; reports have it, however, 
that large forces have been assembled in 
Kentucky to meet a threatened advance 
on our side. Middle Tennessee is. in the 
meantime, subjected to a system of train- 
ing for the coming election, whilst the poor 
negroes a»e being organised into regiments, 
5000 being reporte'd ready for the field. 
We trust the number, there and elsewhere, 
may be largely increased, as they are v ut- 
terly useless in the open field, and do more 
to demoralise the Federal army by discon- 
tent, want of discipline and contagious 
cowardice, than a great victory on our 
side. Nor do the whites of that unhappy. 
region fere better, for every citizen from 
15 to 55 years is en tolled by the enemy. 

The most important of all forward move- 
ments, on the part of the enemy, was that 
undertaken by a moveable column of 
nearly 30,000 men, under General Sher- 
man, through parts of Mississippi and 
Georgia. Leaving Vicksburg in the latter 
part of February, he passed through Jack- 
son, Canton, &p., westward as far as Meri- 
dian, where he staid several days, and then, 
partly, utterly defeated by the barrenness 
of the country and the inability to provide 
for his army, partly because professedly 
unsupported by a cavalry force under 
General Smith, which our cavalry had at- 
tacked and cut off from him, he returned 
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again to Can ion, and readied Vicksburg on 
March Sftd. The expedition, at first thought 
to be directed a^ainsrMubile, upon which 
an uimicce*s)'u! mcicii was made l>y sea. 
seemed to have been intended merely at 
a laid on a larger scale, bent upon destruc- 
tion and plunder. The injury inflicted 
apon us, although entirety out of propor- 
tion to the soTere losses of the Yankees, 
who were continually harrasset) by our 
eaTalxy forces, is still very serious. Large 
Government factories have heen burnt, the 
railroad • in all directions from Meridian 
destroyed, cotton, in large quantities, car- 
ried off, and -the whole country utterly 
ravaged. To divert the "attention of Gen 
Johnston, an attack was made upon oar 
forces at Dalton, but being only a feint, it 
resulted in nothing but skirmishing; our 
troops behaved gallantly, and drove the 
enemy back to their lines. They still bold 
Ringgold, which they have connected by 
telegraph with Chattanooga, their pickets 
extending eight miles below Ringgold, on 
the Lafayette road. Lieutenant General 
Hood has taken command of his corps, and 
reviewed it near Dalton. 

In Texas and Louisiana little has been 
done up to last advices. The Yankees 
have strongly fortified, themselves on the 
Mexican frontier, more perhaps with a 



has declared the abolition of slavery. The 
authorities in Washington are becoming 
expert in managing elections after the 
Napoleonic pati«:n. 

Mobile has been .attacked indirectly by 
an advance of the Federal fleet, Whiob 
proved a failure on aeeoant of the low 
water and the heavy draught of Admiral 
FarragutV vessels. Fort Powell opened 
apon bis ships, on February 29ih, as they 
were getting into position. The, enemy 
threw 56° shells without effect. They re- 
newed the shelling on March 3rd, with no 
better result. The city is said to be very 
strongly fortified, and its strength is likely 
to be severely tested, as Admiral Farragut 
is reported to assemble the largest fleet 
ever known in our wates. The C. 8. pri- 
vateer Cumberland, faster than the Ala- 
bama, and carrying 5 guns, with a valua- 
ble cargo, was raptured on the 5th by the 
U. S. steamer De Soto, near Mobile. 

The advance of the enemy in Florida, 
though a miserable failure so far, threaten » 
to assame larger proportions, partly, per- 
haps, because the vote of the so- called 
loyal citizens of that State are needeb^br 
the next Presidential election. On Febru- 
ary 20tb, having lapded, under General 
Seymour, at Jacksonville, they were met 
by the forces of General Finnegaxt at 



view to possible difficulties with the new 1 Ocean Pond, 13 miles from Lake City, 
Err/pi re, than for purposes of attack on our and utterly routed. They acknowledge) 



force* in Texas. General Kirby Smith, 
who has lately been appointed, as General, 
to the supreme command of that Depart- 
ment, has entered upon his duties, and 
prepared to meet the threatened advance 
of the enemy on Western Mississippi. 
Yaxop City has been once taken by our 
troops, March 5th } but was abandoned 
* again to its negro garrison. On March 8th, 
measures were taken by the Yankees to 
prepare a strong advance against Shreve 
port; General Hurlljut moved in 72 boats 
up Red River, whilst Admiral Porter, with 
his entire fleet and numerous transports, 
was lying at the mouth of the river. A 
•mall fort on the Washita River was aban- 
doned by our forces with its guns. 
' The State of Arkansas has held an elec- 
tion, under the control of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and a vote exceeding the 10,000 
demanded, by Mr. Lincoln's proclamati o n, 



a loss of at least 1800 men ; we obtained 
five pieces, one stand of colors, 9000 stand* 
of small arms, large numbers of prisoners, 
and all their dead and wounded were left 
on the battlefield. Ota March 1st, they ad* 
vanced again, but were driven back i 
Cedat Creek, three miles from 
villa, with the loss of one piece. The re- 
port, that they were heavily reinforced, and 
the importance of the position in it* hear- 
ing upon Charleston and Mobile, loo to 
General Beauregard's establishing bin head- 
quarters in Florida; after the conclusion 
of the campaign there he will, k re said, . 
be ordered back to the Southwest. On 
March 9th, a force of Federals left Jack- 
sonville, went up the St. John's river i 
captured Fort Pilatka, sixty miles 
Jacksonville. They obtained a large stove 
of cotton there ; besides, the point it stra- 
tegically important, and likely to bo 
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Strongly fortified by the enemy,. to terra as 
a point tTappuL Another mid bad previ- 
ously been made upon the saltworks at 
St. Marks, and the valuable works, seven 
mile* in extent, with 170 furnaces, houses, 
&c , totally destroyed. 

Charleston and Fort Sumter hare nobly 
held their own during the month, and ap- 
parently exhausted the ingenuity and re- 
sources of the besiegers, for Northern 
papers speak of the abandonment of the 
siege. The eity has been slowly but un- 
remittingly shelled, on the whole, without 
serious damage. The only advance of the 
enemy is the erection of a battery on 
Dixon's island, commanding 8chooner 
Creek, opposite SeeessienviHe. On March 
5th the monitors appeared inside the bar, 
but no attack was made. 

The only movement in North Carolina, 
daring March, has been the posting, by the 
Yankees, of a 900 pounder, rifled gun, at 
the mouth of Bachelor's Creek, on the 
banks of the Neuse River, to blockade that 
river effectually effectually. Our forces, 
under General Hoke, are at Kingston. The 
U. % steamer Peterhoff, was sunk by our 
fire seven miles from Fort Fisher. " A 
considerable force of the ' enemy, . com- 
puted at 20,000 men, was landed on March 
— th, probably under General Burnside, 
and occupied Washington, a position whioh 
flanks our own, and in the hands of abler 
men than the Yankees, might be danger- 
ous to our troops. 

General Butler, in Norfolk, has been 
active but utterly unsuccessful. On Febru- 
ary 29ih his force* left Norfolk, one day too 
late to oo-eperate with the raiders under 
General Kilpatriok. They enabled his de- 
moralised troops to escape by water. The 
town of Suffolk was abandoned by out 
forces on March 5th, and at once re-occu- 
pied by some (negro) oavalrv troops and 
two gun boats of the enemy. These were 
attacked on March 9th. runted and driven 
out of town, with the loss of one piece 
and a large quantity of stores.' The flying 
troops burnt all bridges on their way to 
Portsmoeth, and lost heavily. On the 10th, 
two gun boats and five transports landed 
troops below West Point, on the York 
River; on the following day they sent 
some cavalry to King and Queen Court 



House and some infantry to Centre vilje, 
but the damage inflicted was but slight, a 
few mills being. destroyed. 

Eastern Virginia has lately been the 
scene of two very daring anjJ very success- 
ful efforts of some of our men. On March 
3d, two Masters of the C. S. Navy and 
some furloughed cavalry men, went across) 
Chesapeake Bay to the Eastern Shore, 
surprised the small .U. & force there, burnt 
one vessel, bonded a steamer, which had 
private property of Baltimoreans on board, 
and carried another back to the main land, 
where they beached her so as to save the 
valuable engine. On March 11th, Cept. 
Edenborougb and a few men of the Signal 
Corps, took the U. S. sehoener, Julia Baker, 
of Portsmouth, with a valuable cargo and 
burnt the vessel. 

The refusal of the C. S. authorities to 
hold intercourse with Gen. Butler as Cartel 
Agent, having been silently acquiesced in 
by the U. S. Government, by the appoint- 
ment of Maj. Mulford, U. 8. A., the Cartel 
has happily been renewed, and on March, 
5th, the first flag of Truce Boat, after a 
long and painful suspension, came up to 
City Point, with 64 officers and 797 men. 
Our commissioner , returned not man spr 
man, but a number corresponding to the 
proportion of our prisoners to those of the 
enemy. This also was tacitly agreed to, 
and on the 14th another boat brought §6 
officers and 600 men, among them Gen. 
W. H. F. Lee, the son of Gen. Robert B» 
Lee, who had been taken when lying woun- 
ded at his home in Hanover, and was thus 
ignomtnionsly treated as a hostage for U. 
& .Captains Flynn and Sawyer. The latter 
and Gen. Neal Dow of Maine, were among 
the returned U. S. prisoners. The glowing 
recajption given our released men, by the 
people and the highest authorities, Was 
cheering and encouraging In the extreme ; 
nor seemed the ardor of citisens or hifchY 
officials abated when, on March 20th, ano- 
ther boat brought over a 1000 men.. An 
impression prevails, however, that the re- 
turned prisoners on both sides are only 
paroled, and their actual exchange is posfe 
poned to a future day. However this ma/ 
be finally settled, our gain is great in with- 
drawing our prisoners from infamous treat- 
ment at the North, and in relieving our- 
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selves of the burdensome duty to feed 
Northern prisoners. 

The famous army of the Potomac has 
not advanced, nor* been reinforced. On 
the contrary, Col. Mosby has continued his 
bold guerilla warfare and sent considerable 
nambers of prisoners to the rear. Accord- 
ing to Northern papers, Lieut. Gen. Grant, 
who has recently been made Commander 
in Chief of the U. 8. armies, vice General 
Halleck, who has taken the humbler place 
of his chief of staff, will assume himself 
command of this army. He proposes to 
increase it to over 200,000 men — for which 
purpose Mr. Lincoln has ordered a new 
draft to that amount— and then to attack 
Richmond in three columns, from the 
North, from the Peninsula and from Pe- 
tersburg. U. S. General 8hertnan is to 
command the Military Division of' the 
Mississippi, passing oyer his senior, Gen. 
Thomas, Gen. W. F. Smith to succeed 
Grant, Gen. AfcPherson to have the De- 
parturient of Tennessee and Gen. Fremont 
that of South Carolina, previously strip- 
ped of ail troops. 

The result of the military operations of 
the past month is, in the highest degree, 
encouraging. The enemy has been re- 
pulsed in every direction where an ad- 
vance has been attempted. He has learnt, 
if he can and wHI learn by experience, 
that raids, on a large and on a small scale, 
are too expansive to be profitable; they 
cost many lives of " picked" man, do com- 
paratively- slight injury enly, and breed 
discontent and discouragement in the 
ranks by the returned, utterly demoralised 
men. He has learnt that Charleston can- 
not be taken by sea, and by land only by 
a larger force than can be spared. He has 
learnt that our armies are stronger an^ our 
means more abundant than ha had ex- 
pected. On our side, we have every rea- 
son to look fbrwarjl with hope and confi- 
dence to the campaign of the- summer, 
which is by all parties conceded to be 
probably the decisive one. Our armies 
are receiving back furloughed men and 
disbanded regiments in better health and 
better spirits than before; our men are 
seasoned and hardened to wax ; they are 
as brave as ever, and have learnt better 
by experience how to save their health, to 



obey their superiors, and to trust in God. 
The food question in Virginia is the only 
sore point, and energetic measures have of 
late been taken to improve and enlarge 
the means of transportation by which this 
difficulty will also be overcome. 

Our home interests are not less satisfac- 
tory. A vast extent of land ia all the 
States has been put in cultivation to pro- 
duce breadstuff*, and whilst the wheat hat 
here and there suffered from the want of 
protecting snow, the open winter has ad- 
mirably favored the extensive planting of 
corn. The energetic laws of Congress 
are not yet in full operation, and partly of 
such thoroughly revolutionary character, 
that in the financial measures at least, sci- 
ence and experience are alike unable to 
suggest the probable results. Here, how- 
ever, as in the enrollment of the addition- 
al classes of men, everything depends on 
the faithful and thorough execution of the 
laws. Discreetly interpreted by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and energetical]/ 
carried out by assessors and collectors, the 
effect cannot be but most wholesome, and 
we trust, so gradual as to avoid any great 
revulsion and serious losses. The unity 
of purpose diffused through the mass of 
the people will easily counteract the ana* 
voidable cases of hardship. No nation 
on earth ever bore more patiently and en- 
dured more intelligently than, ours. They 
feel not only, bat they know by close rea- 
soning, that the sacrifice of any part of 
their property, and even a portion of their 
liberty, is preferable to utter rain and sub- 
jugation. The government will have to 
see to it carefully and discreetly* that these 
sacrifices so cheerfully and universally 
made, are not made in vain— else confi- 
dence will be weakened and faith shaken. 

The Legislature of Virginia, on March 
1st, passed a law almost unique in its 
character and full of promise for the fu- 
ture. By its terras, a State engaged in tlje 
third year of a gigantic wax, largely fought 
on its own soil, and at it* expense, with 
nearly half of its territory overrun by the 
public enemy, still found its exchequer 
sufficiently well filled to enable it to r,e* 
lieve its citizens of the payment of all 
taxes during the present year. On Marcfe 
10th, another importa|rtt law, was passed 
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prohibiting the issmng by the courts of the 
ordinary license for the sale of ardent spi- 
rits within five miles of any city, town or 
corporation. 

The finances of the Confederacy, suffer- 
ing seriously under the immoderate' ex- 
pansion of the onrrency, have been sub- 
jected to the effects of one of the boldest 
experiments ever attempted in the history 
of nations. But, although the bill regulaj 
ting the funding of the old and the issuing 
of the new currency, was passed in Feb- 
ruary, the measures' proposed were so 
thoroughly Tevolutionary, that neither sci- 
ence nor experience suggested, even, the 
probable effects, which remain therefore 
to be shown after April 1st.* 

Jbroad, our interests seem to hare been 
held in abeyance during the month as far 
public information is accessible. The 
most promising feature is not the renewed 
report of recognition, but the steady and 
-considerable rise of the Confederate Lean, 
which has gone up from 30 to nearly 50, 
the financial barometer, in such cases, be- 
ing alike tfces moat sensitive and the most 
reliable index of public sentiment, actua- 
ted by interest only. 

Oar vessels hare made but few cap- 
tures. The Tuscaloosa, seized a.t Gape 
Town by the British authorities there on 
the charge of having violated the Neu- 
trality Laws by landing put of the cargo 
of the Living Age on that coast, has been 
released, because the seizure was not 
founded in International Law. "The 
Georgia" escaped from Brest, where she 
had been for repairs, in spite of the U. 8. 



S. Kearsage,that had watched her for soma 
time. The Alabama was last reported at 
Aujengo, E. I., landing the crew of the U. 
S. ship. Emma Jane, which she had taken. 
All the TJ. S. shipping in the Eastern seas, 
near China, was unemployed for fear of 
oar privateers, and especially the Alabama* 
The Rappahannock is likewise reported 
to be ready for sea at Calais, and likely to 
escape the U. 8. 8. Kearsage, watching for 
her off Boulogne. 

The appeal in the case of the Alexandra 
to the House of Lords, is entered for hear- 
ing, and likely to be taken up before Eas- 
ter vacation. The case of tnc Sampero, 
in the Clyde, is to be tried early in April 
by Jury, in the Edinboro' Court of Sessions, 
and the same course to be pursued with 
her as with the Alexandra. Two fast 
steamers, belonging to the London and 
Dover Railway, have been purchased for 
the C. S. Government. The same Gov- 
ernment has sent an ablo agent, a late 
member of Congress, to St. Johns, N. B., 
to attend to our interests there in the case 
of the Chesapeake. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

In reply to our fair correspondent, u Cora," 
who writes us from Pattonsburg, Virginia, 
we beg leave to express our obligations for 
the pleasure which has been afforded us 
by the perusal of her two contributions.* 
If our opinion be worth anything, and we 
feel flattered that u Cora" seems to attach 
some consequence to it, we have no hesi- 
tation in pronouncing a most favourable 
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judgment upon the sonnet entitled '-Tears." 
The other contribution .was upon our list 
of rejected MSS. in the March No., ami 
await:* an order lor ii.- return. W#s shall 
publi>li ; * Tears,' which we consider a re- 
ally sparkling littU gem, at the first oppor- 
tunity, and would by all means urge 
"Cera" to cultivate her poetioai talent. 
One word of advice, however, not that our 
age or experience entitles us to advise, but 
from what we know of the experience of 
others, we assure " Cora" that she. £oulu 
hardly have selected a less remunerative 
depart. nent of literary effort, either in 
profit or reputation, than sonnet- writing — 
'♦Tears' 1 indicates a degree of poetical fan 
ey which need not confine itself to the 
hope of excellence in any one channel, 
and for her own sake we hope that " Cora" 
will seek some department of labour more 
promising of reward in that reputation to 
which it is her privilege to aspire. 

To our pleasant eorrespendent, who 
Nemi such a delighted reader of the " Mes- 
senger," and who wrote us on the 6th of 
February from " Near Dublin,'* enclosing 
a copy of one of Holmes' poems, we owe 
many thanks to her good wishes, and an 
apology for our long silence. We entirely 
agree with her that the lines are beautiful, 
but the poem is a Yankee production, and 
even as " charity covereth a multitude of 
sins," that one deformity, in Southern eyes, 
should hide myriads of beauties. It was 
entirely natural, however, that our fair 
correspondent, in the charity of her heart, 
and admiring only the genius of the pro- 
duction, should forget its parentage. We 
have always liked Holmes, who, in years 
gone by, when we nsed to laugh at the 
freaks of his " September Gale," and de- 
nounce with all the enegy of schoolboy 
pathos, the " Harpies of the land," who 
dared " to pluck the eagle of the sea," was 
as very an " Autocrat" over our sympa- 
thies as is Czar Alexander over " all the 
Rnssias," or his own hero " Of the break- 
fast table" in his legitimate dominion. We 
have heard but little of the u Autocrat" 
duri.ig the war, but presume that like all 
the rest of that favoured people who 
breathe the redolent atmosphere of Nan- 
tucket and Capo Cod, he is true to the in- 
spirations of Plymouth Rock. 



" Eolia," writing from "Mouiit Athos," 
wishes to know if we received certain 
MSS. sent ns some weeks since. Rest as- 
red lli;t*. \vv have not received them, 
mile:- s they arcs mentioned among rejected 
MSS. We do not remember the MSS. 
mentioned, and are inclined to believe that 
they have not heen received. "Talkers, 
what the world says," will be published 
in an early number. 

REJECTED MSS. 

Trie following MSS. are respectfully de- 
clined— viz. 

Road to Richmond" — M Revenge n — 
•» Uider the Violets " — " Years "—"Mo- 
ther's Prayer"— " Rose in the Law Book' 1 
— •* Norfolk Rebels"—" Infiuence of Intel- 
leetual Culture in Imparting Beauty, As." 
—"Extortion, a Drama" — " Christmsi st 
Wood lawn"— "A Retrospect"— •'Dead on 
the Battlefield"— 44 Strike for our Mother 1 ! 
fim" — " Money First"—" Song of ths 
South," by Camilla—" Maud, a Heart IBs. 
tory." 

Rejected MSS. will be returned spot 
receipt of necessary postage. Ws will 
retain them a reasonable length of ami, 
but do not hold ourselves respoasikli fe 
their preservation, after they are publUhtd 
or rejected. 



We are under obligations of thanks to 
Caps. W. H. Hatch, the efficient Agent ot 
Exchange. Capt. Hatch is not only t eo«n 
patent and faithful official, but is likewi** 
a courteous gentleman in the discharge 
his duties. It is positively refreshing 
meet a geutUmmn in an official position 
these times of mnsh-room promotion. 
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Since the first of March, which was tf^ 
period named in our advertisement for 
advance of our terms of subscription, ^^ 
have received numerous letters inolosL^ 
the price of subscription previous to fr -** 
date. Such subscribers will of cou rse or~^ 
receive the Messenger for such time 
they are entitled to it at our present rat — — 
Those persons who have sent $10, sinss»* 
the first of March, will receive the M~ - 
senger for eight months, commencing w-^ 
the first No. sent, those sending "$5, ^ 
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four months, and thus in proportion. Our 
present terms ere $ 15 for on* year, $8 for 
six months. 

We a;;ain tender pur thanks. for friendly 
notices from the press. The Magnolia, 
Punch, Whig and Sentinel of this city, Pe- 
tersburg Express. Lynchburg Virginian and 
Lexington Gazette, will accept our recog- 
nition of their courtesies to the Messenger. 
Doubtless, in this enumeration, we hare 
omitted to mention others equally entitled 
'jo our ihaoks. We are grateful to all of 
our contemporaries who have tendered the 
assistance of their encouragement, and, of 
course, will not intentionally omit the ex- 
pression of our thanks to those who are 
entitled to them. 

We copy the following advertisement, 
accompanied by the editorial endorsement 
from the Magnolia Weekly. 

A ROLL OF HONOR. 

We would call attention to an advertise- 
ment that appears in our columns this 
week, in which the advertiser is seeking 
information in regard to acts of daring, and 
instances of endurance and sufferings, on 
the part of our brave soldiers io the field, 
nod by which these incidents shall be 
commemorated in some more stable form 
than through fugitive narratives in the 
daily press. There are probably many 
among our readers— especially among the 
soldiers — who can assist Caprt» Chase in 
this effort to combine in book-form the 
countless gallant acts that have so pre- 
eminently illustrated the character of the 
Confederate soldier during the war. 

TO TBI VlTlRAlfB OF TH» COTTTBDIl ATI ATM*! 

Camp Nbab Rapida* Riyjr, Va. ^ 
February, i884. ) 

Having in progress an enterprise, by 
which men in the field— with or without 
rank, living or dead— whose eminently 
meritorious deeds entitle them to distinc 
tion shall be introduced in the annals of 
the present American war. the undersigned 
respect In My invites the public— the soldiery 
in particular — to furnish incidtntt nf re- 
markable daring in battle, and endurance, 
sufferings, sacrifices, and other trials in 
inaprinonment, in hospitals, or on marches. 

Facts must be attested by one or more 



persons, endorsed by a superior- officer; 
giving in full the command. 

By addressing, u Captain GfloitGi Chaw, 
care of Magnolia Weekly, Richmond, Va., ? ' 
communications can be received, safely 
and promptly, from e^ery command of the 
Confederacy. Gkobgk Cbabi. 

vi ' All journals of the Southern Press, 
feeling an interest in the sf eedy consum- 
mation of this work, will please copy and 
notice editorially. • 

March 10. 



Ptrarg $toti«s. 

A Collection or Poems. By James ^Bar- 
ron Hope, Author of Lieni Di Monota, 
fcc , &c. 

Some four or five years since, a little 
volume with the above unassuming title, 
and equally unpretending in it* exterior, 
bnt sparkling within with gems of thought 
of the rarest brilliancy and beauty, was 
offered to the Southern public by a Rich- 
mond publisher. As we whiled away 
happy hours of college idleness in the pe- 
rusal of its neatly printed pages, we rejoi- 
ced in the conviction that a rich harvest of 
profit and honour would reward the toil* 
of the gifted labourer. In our inexperience 
we did not then comprehend, in all its sad 
and disheartening reality, the* indifference 
of the Southern people to the literary men 
and especially the poets of their own soil. 
A year or two afterwards, when we met 
this gifted son of Virginia, and in daily * 
intercourse for weeks, learned to love him 
for his noble heart, his exalted traits of 
mind and character, all of which we 
thought so generously manifested in his 
works, and valued as one of our highest 
privileges, that communion of friendship 
at his poet's home upon the beautiful sen 
fhore, we wondered still more that a peo- 
ple so proud of their ancestral honours, so 
jealous of the prestige of their State, could 
manifest so little interest, as unfortunately 
they did, in a work chiefly devoted to the 
commemoration of Virginia's renown, and % 
from the pen of a scion of one of her proudest 
families. All Virginians, at least all who 
boasted the slightest pretensions to cultiva- 
tion, were proud of hit genius, proud of 
his reputation, yet many had never seen 
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hit Tolume of poems, and many mora 
were not informed even of the publication 
of his works. Yet many of these could 
take delight in the arrant plagiarisms of 
Longfellow, the stupid, " proverbial" plati- 
tudes of Tupper, or parade the popinjay 
affectation and fopperies of Willis; still 
could manifest no sympathy in the encour- 
agement of a poet with ten times the geni- 
us of either, and ten thousand times the 
worth of character of all of them* But it 
is needless to begin reproaches now. " Let 
the dead past bury its dead," if our people 
will only awaken to the duty of the pre- 
sent hour, and the future. There is still 
an opportunity to retrieve this past neglect. 
The claims of James Barron Hope to be 
considered a* a poet of a high class, do 
not require vindication from us. At some 
future opportunity, not very remote we 
hope, it is our purpose to notice his pub- 
lished works more at length. At present 
we would simply call attention to the fact 
that copies of his last publication ran be 
obtained at the bookstore of J. R. Keining- 
ham, on Broad Street, between 4th and 6th. 
We sincerely hope that the remainder of the 
edition wi 1 1 be speedily disposed of. Those 
who feel no interest in the matter on their 
own account, shoald place the volume in 
the hands of their #hildr»n, and thus pre- 
vent ^n them, that defect in their own edu- 
cation which renders them indifferent to 
poetry. 

* Tmt Two Natiokb. 

The prolific pen of Mr. Edward A. Pol- 
lard, and the no less energetic steam pres- 
ses of Messrs. Ayres & Wade, have given 
the public another piquant brochure upon 
contemporary political topics marked by 
the usual brusque vim aud polemic energy 
which have contributed in no small degree 



during the past two or three years than 
those of any*author of his day and coun- 
try. By a fortunate appreciation and use 
of the adventitious opportunities of hit 
pregnant and teeming period, Mr. Pollard 
has made a reputation which perchance 
might have been denied him had ha 
lacked the stimulus to intellectual exertion 
furnished, so abundantly in times of civil 
coir. motion. It cannot be denied, bower* 
er, that all his offerings to the public havn 
ability and interest sufficient to command 
no ordinary degree of attention, even un- 
der unfavourable circumstances. Before 
the war, as the author of "Black Dia- 
monds,'* & work of whose arguments 
Southern statesmen were glad to anil 
themselves in the heated sectional cootro* 
versy then waging, and which the mif- 
nates of abolition, Horace Greely among 
them, we believe, thought of Sufficient 
importance to require the most elaborate 
refutation, he was well known as a writtr 
of very considerable ability, while thi 
" Letters of a Southern Spy" exhibit a frr 
more successful study of Junius than the 
efforts ef many others' whose signal failure 
attests the difficulties of success in lampoon 
literature. 

Mr. Pollard is recognised as the avowed 
and implacable opponent of those who tit 
at present administering the government 
of the Confederacy, a fact of which hi 
makes no concealment in any of his publi- 
cations. We shall ne) stop to question or ' F 
prove the propriety of Mr. Pollard's P *^* 
tion upon this subject, since no opinion* 
ours could increase Mr. Pollard's re * a * ra % 
ment at what -he considers the wretch****-^ 
misconduct of the government, or add-c-^* 
cubit to that measure of trust and cona***^ 
dence in the intellect and patriotism 
President Davis in the hearts of his coue***^ 



to the widespread popularity of this au- ( trysaen, who see in the marvellous aehie 1 



thor's writings. Mr. Pollard, as a pam- 
phleteer, is unquestionably ahead of any 
writer who has made the present revolu- 
tion, and its mom en tons incidents, the oc- 
casion and the field of his labours, and 
his proficiency in this branch of literary 
effort has advanced with a more than 



equal pace with his success as a writer of they themselves are encumbered with 



history. His writings have been more 
widely circulated and mora genet ally read 



meats of three years of most unequ 
warfare, sufficient evidence of his clai* 
upon their gratitude and veneration. J* 
Pollard appreciates and applies well t' 
secret of the superior vantage ground 
sessed by those who assail others for 
ure or malfeasance in matters in whi» 



responsibility. Severe criticism, espeoisn*^ 
ly of their rulers, is generally agreeatrX* 
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to the masse*, but the more tern pen to- 
minded of the community admire mode- 
ration, even towards political opponent*. 
Mr. Pollard is not always temperate^ 

The Two Nations is, we are inclined to 
think, Mr. PollardVbest pamphlet, and is 
the least objectionable to those who disa- 
gree with him, since there is less of the 
spirit of implacable hostility against tho»e 
wifom he opposes. We have read the 
pamphlet with great satisfaction, and 
deem it worthy of preservation as one of 
the ablest expositions of the topics die* 
eussed that has come under our know- 
ledge. The manly and eloquent vindica- 
tion of Mr. Calhoun from the foal defama 
tion which has been visited upon his 
memory at the North, and the unjust de-» 
traction of which he was too often the 
object, eren at the South, is a worthy tri 
bate to the most illustrious of Southern 
statesmen. The defence of the States 
Slights Theory as the "only solid founda- 
tion of the Union," which, as advocated 
by Mr. Calhoun, made him the most faith- 
ful friend instead of the violent enemy of 
the old Union, ie masterly and complete. 
The leading purpose of the pamphlet, ex- 
plained by the title, is the demonstration 
of the separate character and distinct 
natures of the two people, as indicated in 
the materialistic religion, counting-house 
statesmanship and free-school education 
of the one, and the elevated political mo- 
rality and social virtue of the other, and 
is treated ably and successfully. The 
" Two Nations'* is unmarred by any ob- 
jectionable feature save in its estimate of 
the abilities of those who' have directed 
our revolution, which we cannot think sus- 
tained by facts. But we have no inclina- 
tion- to make the issue or space to dis- 
cuss it. 

Joan op Arc: An Opinion of Her Life and 
Character, derived from Ancient Chron- 
icles. By John FentonhilL J. W. Da- 
vies, Publisher. Richmond. 
This pamphlet is an elaborate treatise of 
76 pages, and exhibits a considerable de- 
gree of matared reflection and patient re- 
search. The author explains the motive 
of publication at the present time in his 
preface, in which he. says : 
« I now publish it because there appears 



to me to be some resemblance m the nature 
of the contest between France and Eng- 
land then, and that unholy war which our 
enemies now wage upon us." 

The author exhibits some ability in his 
vindication of his heroine from the gone- 
rally prevailing opinion of mankind, the 
mass of whom regard Joan as a religious 
fanatic, who assisted by the superstitious 
spirit of the age, and by a remarkable de- 
gree of energy and perseverance of pur- 
pose, succeeded in accomplishing some 
very astonishing achievements. The pam- 
phlet however appears .to us more remark' 
able for the almost fanatic admiration of 
the author for his subject, and his zealous 
devotion to certain opinions, which latter 
he hardly attempts to maintain by argu- 
ment, than for any success in the demon- 
stration of his views. 

In his preface the author contends that 
" we must raise the Black Flag ; we must 
exterminate every Yankee force that in- 
vades our soil } (certainly a consummation 
most devoutly to be desired); and we must 
carry fire and sword into the country of 
our enemies*" An opinion much more 
popular with civilians at home than among 
our soldiers in the field, who would be the 
victims of Yankee retaliation, and much 
more commonly advocated by those v/ho 
have no relatives in the army, than with 
the fathers, mothers, wives and daughters 
of the Confederacy, whose sons, husbands 
and brothers are daily exposed to the dan- 
ger of captivity. We did not learn that 
any of our returned soldiers reproached 
President Davis for his failure to inaugu- 
rate the " Black Flag" policy during their 
late sojourn at Point Lookout. The author 
is evidently an intense hater of the Yan- 
kee, denying that he is to he embraced in 
the charity of the scriptural precept which 
bids us to " pray for our enemies," in which 
we fully, concur with him, and invites us 
to the imagination of the rather novel spec- 
tacle of " Moses praying -for Pharaoh, or 
David calling down blessings on the Phi- 
listines," as being quite as consistent with 
moral and religious obligation, as Confed- 
erate petitions for blessings upon our hated 
adversaries. 

In one place we find a rather remarka- 
ble proposition in which is maintained the 
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superiority of the civilisation of the Dark 
Ages orer that of Greece and Rome. The 
classical reader of the Fentonhill pam- 
phlet will hardly concede this point to be 
indisputable. If the "Greek was not a 
gentleman and the Roman woman not a 
lady/' may there not be a very innocent 
query propounded as to what constitutes 
the gentleman or ihe ladyf Again will 
Pericles, Ari slides or Cimon suffer by com- 
parison with the .Luke of Bedford, or Pos- 
tia as drawn by Shakspeare in Julius Cav- 
iar by contrast with any example of femi- 
nine purity or devotion furnished by any 
period of history. The author likewise 
maintains that Joan was a Protestant which 
sounds somewhat strangely when we re- 
member a remark made by herself while 
upon trial, and quoted bj the author, that 
•he lrad "come to the King of France 
from God from the Virgin Mary, the saints 
and the church there a bore." We bare 
some explanation of the tuthor's religions 
prejudices in the opinion which he urges 
that " Modem Rome, with her priests and 
friars like ancient Rome with her pro-con- 
suls and legions has ever striven to over- 
come national spirit, and to reduce all men 
to subserviency to one common rule. 11 Al- 
together, we have read this pamphlet with 
some interest, but without becoming a 
proselyte to many of the opinions which 
it so earnestly maintains. 

C. S. A. Imtbovbd HuM.rax's Ixstbuotioxs 
fob TBI Piano Fobti. Published by 
Geo. Dunn & Co., Richmond, Va. 

Among the improvements in art which 
the war has developed in the Sooth, we 
know of none superior to the Musical 
Publications of the enterprising firm who 
have just issued this compendium. 

It consists of two parts of 16 pages 
each. The first contains rudiments for 
the Piano, to be studied by the pupil, and 
yet omits much which the teacher should 
inculcate orally. It also includes the ma* 
jor and minor scales carefully lingered. 

The second pnrt is an enlargement of 
the system punned in the first, and gives 
a selection of " lessons' 1 consisting of pop- 
ular operatic airs, amusing as well as in- 
structive. Among these are" "Levnore," 
by Loxerny ; the celebrated " March," by 



Mayerbeer ; Julian's u Prima Donna 
Waltx," an air front L'Elixir, and nume- 
rous others. 

Four pages are devoted to Right and 
Left-Handed passages, which are arranged 
more progressively tbeta in the original - 

The mechanical execution of the work, 
from the beautiful title page to the conclu- 
sion, is equal, if not superior, to anything 
already produced in the South. 

Either part may be had separately. We) 
cordially recommend this work to the pub* 
lie 

Tbi Agi. 

The February number of this periodical 
presents a beautiful exterior, and many 
attractions in its literary'reetares. Surely 
uo one should need to think twice as to 
the propriety of subscribing to the Age, 
after an examination of its contents. 
Messrs. Legarde & Co. have chosen the 
higher walks of 'literature, and the South- 
ern people owe as a vindication of their 
national literary character, a' liberal sup- 
port of. so sterling a journal. The con- 
tents of the Age embrace a variety of 
original and selected articles. We com* 
mend the Age to all classes of readers. 

Charles Dickon's last story, entitled, 
u Mrs. Lirbipvr's LoMivas, re~printed at 
the office of the Mobile Rtgitttr and Ad- 
eer/usr, M now offered for sale by out 
•Agent, 8. Hart, 8r., at Charleston, S. C, 
and can be had at $2 per copy, or #3.10 by 
mail. 



The following acrostic affords the same 
solution to our last Charade whijih we 
have received from several correspond 
dents : 

\CROSTIC, 

C oald easy solve your Test Charade, 

n picnic down in yonder glade, 

U nder the linden's spreading shade, 

R ob rnstic stammering like a down, 

T abitha in her Sunday gown, 

S impering. smiling archly down. 

H apless swain 1 for were both smitten, 

1 n rhymes it ne'er would have bee 

ten, 
« P oor trusting Rob, be got she mitten." 
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CHAPTER L 

A short time after twelve o'clock, the 
discouraging announcement wms made te 
Gen'l Pillow that Beltzhoover's battery had 
expenderf nearly all its charges, and that 
the infantry ammunition would also soon 
be exhausted. Knewing that it was im- 
possible to maintain his position without 
cartridges, he ordered a bayonet charge. 
The men advanced impetuously, but the 
Federals, instead of breaking their line, 
orriy fell back before them, a ad, reaching 
the wooded shelter, they fired so destruc- 
tive rounds ot musketry and artillery that 
.the Southern troops were severely shat- 
tered, and were ordered to retire along the 
whole line. The Federals pressed hard 
upon them; the 27th, 30th and 31st Illi- 
nois regiments formed a seried colnmn 
and charged through the abattis and over 
the log entrenchments on the Southern 
left, delivering a deadly fire, and driving 
back the Confederates, who had previously 
held their works with stubborn courage, 
but who, being now without ammunition, 
could not meet musket balls and grape 
shot with bayonets.a The Southern line 



a Compare McGlernand'e official report 
Nov. 12, with General Pillow's, and with 
narratives in Examiner, Nov. 15, 18, 30. 
Dispatch, Nov. 15th, 19th\ 



was broken and routed; Beltzhoover's 
guns were all captured ; the enemy pressed 
exultingly forward, and the Confederates 
were driven beyond the banks of the 
river^ and sought shelter under the bluna 
and thick undergrowth close to the water's 
edge. The Federals seized upon Colonel 
Tappan's camp, took possession of all 
arms and accoutrements, broke open and 
robbed the trucks and valises, and con- 
signed the tents and all other combustible 
property to the fames.* 

Up to this time the victory of the North- 
ern troops seemed eomplete. They cer- 
tainly so regarded iu They occupied the 
ground and shew,ed no intention to with- 
draw. At about 'half past 12 o'clock, one 
of the heavy batteries in Columbus opened 
Upon them, and Smith's field guns came 
down to the river's edge, on the Kentucky 
side, and began to throw round shot and 
shells among them. Still they held the^r 
position, replying with their own batteries. 
But they we're soon to have their manhood 
put to a more severe test. At a quarter 
past one o'clock, Gen. Polk, finding that 
no attack was threatened on the eastern 
side of the river, resolved to make a 
vigorous eflfort to reeover the day on tl)e 
Missouri side. He sent over Gen Cheat* 
ham, with CoL Smith's 154th Tennessee) 
regiment and Blythe's Misaissippians, and 
a full supply of musket and cannon car- 
tridges. The steamboats bringing over 
these reinforcements were immediatefy 
seen by the enemy, and they opened fire 
on them, sending shot through three ef 
them, and injuring some of the men, bat 
they landed safely, and Gen. Pillow, to 



cOtey's letter in Memphis Avalanche, 
'Nov. 10. 
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his great joy, found himself now in position 
to re-establish the battle. General Polk* 
crossed the river and directed the move- 
ment!. Cheatham, with three regiments, 
pushed rapidly to the right, to flank the 
Federals and out them off from their line 
of retreat, while Pillow, uith the remain- 
ing force, advanced upon their main posi- 
tion. The means of fighting to advantage 
^eing once more in their bands, the South- 
erners instantly recovered their spin's, 
and rushed upon the enemy with great 
impetuosity. 

The struggle for a time was sharp, but 
it was' short and decisive. The Federal 
lines were broken, and by half-past two 
o'clock they were everywhere in full re- 
treat. Beltzhoover's guns were recaptnred 
and turned upon the flying foe.^ For a 
time the 7th Iowa regiment made a firm 
stand against Col. Knox Walker's Tennes- 
seens, who charged on them. Two gal- 
lant privates, Vollmer and Lynch, in gen- 
erous rivalry, sprang forward to seize the 
Federal coldrs. Volliner pierced the color 
bearer with bis bayonet, and grasping the 
staff, waved the flag round his head. He 
and Lynch both fell dead nearly at the 
same time. Capt. Webby Armstrong caught 
the colors as they dropped, but was him 
self shot down.a The Tennesseans 
rushed on, the flag was secured, and the 
retreat of the enemy became general. 

On the right, the road was kept open by 
incessant discharges of grape and round 
shot from Taylor's Chicago battery, which 
Gen. McClernand stationed for the pur- 
pose.6 But as the Southerners closed on 
them, the retreat of the % Federals was 
quickened to confusion, and finally became 
a rout, in which they fled down towards 
their boats in disordered crowds, torn and 
shattered by incessant volleys in the rear, 
and leaving not only their wounded men, 
but cannon, muskets, ammunition and 
olotbing scattered along their route. Ar- 
rived at the landing, the officers made aft 
efforts to embark them without loss on the 
transports, but the Confederates were close 
behind, -and poured upon them ' constant 
volleys .of musketry and artillery, under 



a Memphis Appeal. Dispatch, Nov.. 19. 

b McClernand's official report. Exam- 
iaer, Not. 30th> 



which they suffered terribly. To drive 
back this deadly assault, the Federal gun* 
boats pushed out towards the centre of the 
stream, so as to get a range beyond their 
owa men, and opened a furious fire of 
grape, musket buHets, bombs and "ball. 
The Confederates took shelter from^this 
hot torrent behind the ridge of Jhe bank, 
and, lying dewn, kept up a fire of mus- 
ketry until the last transport bad hauled 
out from the landing, and the discomfited 
Federals were beyond their reach. 

In this severe encounter the loss of the 
Confederate^ was six hundred and twenty 
in Jul led, wounded and missing. The 
FeVral loss, as stated in their own ac- 
counts, was six hundred and Seven ; but 
this is far below the truth. According to 
this account, they had only sixty-tour 
killed, while it is certain that more than 
two hundred of their dead were, found on 
the battle field. 'a According to the usual 
proportion, their total loss was probably 
not less than twelve hundred. 

By all the rules of military Criticism, the 
battle of Belmont was a victory for the 
South. It was as surely a triumph as the 
battle of Marengo was for the French, 
who were defeated and broken" by the 
Austrians until four o'clock m the after- 
noon, when Desaix came up with rein- 
forcements, and Napoleon re-established 
his lines and completely routed the ene- 
my. It would, therefore^ have been truth- 
ful and becoming in the North to admit 
their defeat. But General Grant, both in 
his private letters and public dispatches, 
made painful efforts to conceal the truth. 
In a letter to his father, after giving si • 
narrative ol his success in the early- part 
of the battle, he thus spoke of the disas- 
trous retreat ef his army: "We burned 
everything possible, and started back, 
having accomplished all that we went for, 
and even more." " On our return, strag- 
glers that had been left in our rear (now 
front,) fired into us, and more re-croasect 
the river end gave us battle for a full 
mile, and afterward at the boats, when we 
were embarking." And in his official 



a Compare accounts JT. Y. Herald, Ex- 
aminer, Nov. 30, with Memphis Appeal* 
Nov. 10. Dispatch, 15th, 19th, 21st. £*» 
arJHMi, 15th r 18tb, 21slr 
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report, he said: u Before getting fairly 
under way, the enemy made hi* appear- 
ance again, and attempted to surround us. 
Our troops were not in the least discour- 
aged, but charged the enemy and again de- 
feated Aim." Such is his aeeount of his 
retreat. Haying declared that the purpose 
of his expedition was to prevent the Con- 
federates from sending* reinforcements to 
aid Price, and intercept his troops de- 
tached -against Jeff*. Thompson, it is im- 
possible to see bow he accomplished this 
purpose by holding Belmont two hours, 
and then retreating with heavy lost. He 
certainly left the road into Missouri as 
open to the Confederates as it was before 
his expedition. 

At nearly the same time that this battle 
took place, ©rents occurred on the eastern 
borders of Kentucky and Tennessee, show- 
ing the alarm of tbe Federal authorities at 
the Southern advance, and the insidious 
measures used to check % it." Availing them 
selves of the disaffection among some of 
the ignorant Union people of East Ten- 
nessee, they sent emissaries among them, 
who ocganized a plot to burn the railroad 
and other important bridges in the coun- 
try, so as to cut off the communications of 
the Confederate army, impede their sup- 
plies, prevent theic co-operation, and, 
finally, either entrap them in a wasted 
country, or drive them back beyond the 
Holston river. On Friday night, the 8th 
of November, five railroad bridges were 
barned, two on tbe Georgia State road, 
over Chickamauga creek, one over the 
Hiwassee river, and two on the Virginia 
and Blast Tennessee road, at Liek creek 
and the Holston. river. An attempt was 
made on the same night to burn the rail 
road bridge over the Hoi* ton, at Strawber- 
ry Plains, in Jefferson county, and here 
was enacted a deed of individual fidelity 
and heroism which has made the name of 
James Keelan immortal in history. 

He was the watchman, and the only 
guard of the bridge* At midnight he was 
attacked by sixteen incendiaries, on the 
platform in the line, of trestle work. He 
. fought them aU with lion-like eonrage, de- 
fending the bridge, and killing the leader 
of the band in the act of setting fire to it. 
Tbe planks and beams of the platform 
were bespattered with blood, and Mich was 



his stern resolution, that the assailant* at 
last fled in dismay, leaving him with three 
bullet wounds in his back, (high and el- 
bow, with his hand severed and hanging 
at the wrist, and with many cuts and 
gashes in other parts of his body. Bleed- 
ing and exhausted, he reached tbe house 
of Mr. Elmore, oue of tne railroad agents, 
and sinking down, he slid:*" They hawe 
killed me, but I have taved the bridged a Not- 
withstanding the severity of his wounds, 
he recovered, ai d the grateful hearts of 
thousands in the Confederate States have 
recognized him aa one of the heroes' of 
the South. 

Great excitement among the patriots of 
East Tennessee and Kentucky was caused 
by these outrages. Gov. Harris issued am 
address calling on the people to furnish 
double barrelled guns and ail the private 
arms possible, and to organize for protect- 
ing their hemes. Many*pers6ns suspected 
of being concerned in the bridge burning 
were arrested, and the evidence being 
conclusive in the cases of some, they were 
hung, after trial and conviction by the 
Confederate military authorities. Their 
fate was just. They were traitors of the 
deepest dye — men who had not merely 
plotted treason, but carried it out, by de- 
stroying property, actively aiding the ene- 
my, and attempting murder upon those 
faithful to the South. The vigorous steps 
against them deterred others from crime, 
and stopped the bridge burning plans of 
the Northern emissaries. 

Meanwhile, the Federals made military 
advances 'against Zolli coffer and bis sup- 
porting forces, which brought more of 
ridicule than honor upon the Northern 
arms. To guard against an approach of 
the enemy through Cumberland Gap into 
Southeastern Virginia, a body of about fif- 
teen hundred volunteers from Tennessee^ 
Kentucky and Virginia had assembled be* 
tween Prestonburg and Pikeville, in Floyd 
and Pike counties, under Col. Williams. 
They held the mountain passes, .and 
though very indifferently* provided with 
arms, ammunition nod clothing, they were, 
hardy and experienced woodsmen, full of 
courage and love of adventure. To dis- 



* Knoxrille Register, in Dispatch, -Nor* 
19th. 
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lodge this force, a body of about thirty-five 
hundred Federals, consisting of the sec-l 
ond, twenty first, thirty-third and fifty-? 
ninth Ohio regiments, and two battalions, I 
marched from Lexington. They were' 
commanded by one Brigadier General 
Nelson, commonly called "Bull Nelson." 
He was fat and flabby in person. He had 
once been in the United States Navy, and 
was notorious among his brother officers 
for an inveterate habit of boasting and 
lying, accomplishments which he cher- 
ished and improved in his military ca- 
reer. 

As the enemy approached, Colonel Wil-j 
liams, with his small force, occupied the 
passes of Pound Gap, in the mountains 
between Kentucky and Virginia, but a 
daring party of ambubcaders, about th^ee 
hundred in number, under Lieut. John 
May, kept in advance on the rugged steeps 
commencing ten miles from Piketoa. The 
road wound up the mountain through 
thick forest cover, crowing Ivy Creek on a 
very substantial bridge. As the vanauard 
of Nelson approached o» Friday, the 8ih 
of November, May set fire to the bridge, 
after providing a temporary means of 
crossing, and then threw his men into am-< 
bush on each side of the road. The Fede- 
rals pressed up. in solid column, and see- 
ing the bridge burning, believed that the' 
Confederates had fled. When thejr dense 
masses were within short range, May's 
men opened with a rifle volley, which cut 
them down in scores. Loading with great 
rapidity, the Kentuckians gave them three 
more volleys in succession, which were 
very destructive. Their advance was 
•halted, and their van was in utter confu- 
sion and terror, wifli thoir dead and 
wounded heaped .among them. May then 
retreated, according to orders, aoross the 
temporary bridge, destroying it behind 
him, ana losing only five men killed and 
eight wounded.a He safely joined Cob 
"Williams, who took a*strong position at 
Pound Gap, and awaited the enemy's ap- 
proach. But Nelson had received a lesson' 
«too bloody -to encourage further progress. 



a Com pate 'Federal narratives, Exam- 
iner, Nov. 26th, Dispatch, 25th, 26th, with 
a counts from the fight, Examiner, 27th, 
7;ec. 7th, Dispatch, Nov. 18th, 21si, 26th, 
Dec. 5th. 



He took possession of Pikeville, and seng 
back dispatches to the Federal General 
Tbomsrs, at Lexington, the contents of 
which were thus announced: 

14 Lkxington, Ky., Nov. 12.— A cornier 
from Gen. Nelson's brigade, with dis- 
patches for Gen. Thomas, reports that tho- 
ught at Pikeville lasted two tlsty*, and that 
the rebel* lott four ktmdrtd killed and one 
thousand w&uuded."a 

When" the truth came oitt, the ohl ac- 
quaintances of Gen. Ball Nelson, acknow- 
ledged his great progress iti developing 
his early habit. Even the North felt th-er 
humiliation bronght on her cau>e by such 
a falsehood. The loss of the Ohio regi- 
ments, who were, to a great extent, com- 
posed of Germans, was sard by actual 
count to have been two hundred and nine- 
teen killed and one hundred and fifty 
woundexi.fr Nevertheless, on tha 10th of 
November, at Camp Hopeless Chase Pike- 
ton, Nelson i»sued an adoress to his 
>army, in which he said: ^Soldiers, I 
thank yon for what yon have d«ne. In a 
campaign of twenty days, you have driven 
the rebels from Eastern Kentucky,, am) 
given repose .to that portion of the State." 
"The only place that the enemy made a 
stand, thomih ambushed ami very strong, 
yon drove him from it in the most brilliant 
style#"c He booh afterwards marched to 
co-operate with a force inajching against 
^Gen. Zollicofler, on the Cumberland line. 
This force was under the command of the 
Federal Generals Thomas and SeliceprT, 
and consisted ol the 14th, 17ih and 38th 
Ohio regiments, wi;h the 3rd Kentucky, 
and a regiment of Union Tennesseans, 
who were eager". to penetrate their own. 
State and wreak their vengeance upon the 
secessionists. The column advanced to 
■Camp Wild Cat, and was joined by the 
Federal troops there. The design wsi 
then to press forward on Gen. Zollicofler, 
and drive him outoi his strong position at 
Cumberland, and, if possible, overwhelm 
him by a greatly superior force. But after 
th* vanguard reached a point ten miles 
beyond Roek Castie* river, *bud den ly they. 
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received orders from Gen. Thomas to ffcce 
to the right about and retreat with all 
possible speed to Crab Orchard, bringing 
back all the sick fijom Wild Cat Camp. 
The reason of tins retrograde movement 
soon came to light. At Cra"b Orchard, Gen. 
Thomas had receiVed information which 
he" deemed reliable, that Gen. Buckner had 
detached a heavy eolnmn from Bowling 
Green, and was advancing rapidly to- 
wards Somerset, to fall on his right flank, 
cut him o if from his^rear communications, 
and crush his force between this advanc- 
ing column and Zollicoffer's army. Hence 
ins hasty orders, which were forwarded by 
express relays from Crab Orchard.a 

On Wednesday, November 13th, the re- 
treat commenced, and soon assumed all 
the aspects of a rout. It has passed into 
history under the expressive title of the 
"Wild Cat Stampede." The Tennesse- 
ans were in despair. TEhey had fondly 
hoped for a triumph in their own State, 
and now they found themselves carried 
back in headlong flight from the promised 
land. At first the object of the move was 
not known, but when the bead of the 
straggling column turned into the road 
leading immediately back, to Crab Or- 
chard,- the Tennesseans broke out in open 
mutiny. Some deserted, and ran madly 
to the rear ; some threw themselves sul- 
lenly on the ground, and refused to march; 
others wept and sobbed ; the road was 
filled with 'stragglers for miles. The Ohio 
regiments started' back in better plight, but 
evidently dispirited and alaVmed. The 
14th Ohio had the right, and marched lu- 
gubriously by the camp of the 17th, with 
the band playing the dead march. When 
the 17th started, some of the men extem- 
porized a dismal ditty, which ran some- 
what thus : 

Old Zollicoffer can't catch us . 

On a long summer's day ; 
Old Zollicofler can't catch us, 

'Cause we are running away. 

For two days the retreat continued. On 
the 14th a heavy rain storm beat on them 
for hours. "The roads were already 
worked into a tough muck, and the path- 

a Cincinnati Commercial letters, Nov. 
13, 14, 15. 



way on the edges where the troops walked 
was slimy and slipery. Every step was 
laborious to the sturdy, agonizing to the 
feeble." The sick were jolted forward i* 
two- wheeled ambulances and road wag- 
ons. The roads were lined with cast-off 
clothing, knapsacks and blankets ; many, 
in despair, dropped their muskets, unable 
longer to bear their weight. On the 15th 
the van reached Crab Orchard, but for two 
days afterwards wearied stragglers were 
arriving nearly dead from exposure. The 
result of this retreat was hardly less dis- 
astrous than a rout in battle. The loss of 
property, in wagons and horses, was very- 
great; twenty-six thousand rounds of anj- 
munition were lost at Rock Castle Ferry. 
The effect on the lives and health of the 
men was frightful. It was thus described 
by a participant: "The amount of physi- 
cal suffering caused by this march cannot 
be computed. None can -tell how many 
sturdy frames will bend under disease con- 
tracted from this rutaless exposure. The 
mortality lists of the regiments will shortly 
begin to make a reeord." "Our march 
has temporarily disabled the entire bri- 
gade, and large numbers will be in hospi- 
tal in a day or two. So ends the great 
Cumberland Gap expedition. "a The dis* 
appointment of the North was doubtless 
not diminished by the discovery that. her 
troops had fled from an imaginary enemy. 
Gen. Buckner had made no atetmpt to 
fiank them. 

The failure of these military movements 
discouraged the Federals, and. gave a sea- 
son of rest to the Southern forces, which 
would have been precious had it been im- 
proved. Occasional cavalry encounters 
occurred. Col. Forrest, of the Confederate 
service, now first came forward into an 
arena in which he was afterwards one of 
the most brilliant actors. On the 29th of 
November, at the head of a scouting party 
of about six hundred cavalry, he attacked 
a body of Federals near Madisonville, in 
Hopkins county, and routed them, inflict- 
ing a loss of eighty men in killed and pris- 
oners. 6 

a Letter in Cincinnati Commercial. Dis- 
patch, Nov. 5. Whig, Nov. 30. # 

b Nashville Telegram, Nov. 29. Exam- 
iner, Dec. 2nd. ej 
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On Thursday, the 19th of December, , 
Brig. Gen. T. C. Hindman, with eleven 
hundred infantry and four pieces of artil- 
lery, moveA forward from the advanced 
posts of the Bowling Green army, towards 
Woodsonville, in Hart county, for the pur* 
pose of breaking up the railroad from that 
point southward When within two and a 
half miles of Madisonville, it was ascer- 
tained that the enemy were in front in 
heavy force. Dispositions were made io 
meet them, and the right of Hindma 
column soon reached the railroad. A 
sharp skirmish. ensued. Col. Terry, at the 
head of seventy-five Texas rangers, made 
• brilliant charge on three hundred Fede- 
rals, routed, and drove them back. ) 
in the moment of triumph, the gallant 
Terry fell mortally wounded. A body of 
Federals attacked Col. Terrell's rangers on 
ihe right of the turnpike, and were" re- 
. pulsed with heavy loss. The enemy; 
finding the resistance vigorous, began ta 
throw his regiments upon the right and 
left flanks of Hindman'b force. Three 
cempanies ol Col. Marmadnke's first Ar* 
kansas battalion were deployed on the left 
as skirmishers, and drove the Federals to 
the river. Gen. Hindman now ordered 
forward Col. Swift's battery, supported by 
the 2nd Arkansas infantry. The artillery 
opened fire in the fiety near the railroad, 
and the enemy retreated to the river bank, 
The firing ceased on both sides, and Gen, 
Hindman, knowing that the force opposed 
to him was double his own, withdrew bis 
command two miles and a half, and took 
a strong position, from which the Federals 
made no attempt to dislodge him. The 
Confederate loss was four killed and nine 
wounded. The enemy lost fifty in killed 
and wounded, and seven prisoners. a 

Other conflicts occurred near Sacramen- 
to and Prestonsburg, in which the Confed- 
erates were successful. The affair near 
Prestonsburg was sharp and brilliant. On 
the 14th January. 1862, Gen. Humphrey 
. Marshall retired before the enemy, to draw 
them on to his chosen position, elbse ro 
the town. But they pressed him so rapidly 
that he threw his force in line of battle 

a Gen. Hindinan's official report, Dec. 
10. s> Major Gen. Hardee's orders, Decern* 
ber 21st. 



eight .miles west of Prestonsburg. The 
Federal cavalry made a fierce onset, but 
Were repulsed with loss. Their infantry 
then came up, and the battle raged for 
three hours. The Confederates charged 
repeatedly, and at last .made so strenuous 
an attack that the enemy broke and re- 
treated, throwing away in' their flight 
guns, swords and knapsacks.a The inva- 
sion of West Virginia at this point was 
effectually checked. % 

The winter had now set in, and with 
the opening of the new year, comparative 
luiet seemed for a time to prevail with 
| the belligerents. But it was only appa- 
| rent, and not real. The Federals were 
incessantly laboring in recruiting their 
already large armies on the line of the 
Ohio, preparing gun-boats and mortar - 
i etches, and making ready for an ad- 
vance in crushing force as soon as the 
weather would permit. On the other 
hand, the recruiting of the Confederate 
irmies was exceedingly slow. Their 
commanding Generals in the West felt the 
coming pressure, and by secret letters to 
the Governors urged them to send forward 
troops. But they did not volunteer in 
adequate numbers, and the result was a 
series of disasters, whieh threw a gloom 
over the South, threatened "her indepen- 
dence, and exhilarated the North with the 
hope of speedy triumph. 

After the retreat of the Federals from 
Wild Cat Camp, Gen. ZoUicoffer had es- 
tablished Iris army at Mill Springs, in 
Wayne county, on the south bank of the 
Cumberland river, and had also thrown up 
entrenchments on the north bank opposite. 
Early in January Major General George 
B. Crittenden arrived and took command. 
He was the oldest son of John J. Critten- 
den, of Kentuoky, and was considered a 
brave and accomplished officer, though 
somewhat impulsive. His two younger 
brothers Were in the Federal service. The 
Confederate force under his command em- 
braced eight regiments, chiefly from Mis- 
sissippi and Tennessee, with some from 
Alabama and Kentucky. They did not 
exceed four thousand five hundred in 
number, and had sixteen pieces of artil- 
lery. Their position was .not favorable for 



a Lynchburg Republican, Jan. 17, 1809. 
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4 obtaining supplies, and the men were' 
often reduced to half rations, which they 
bore with cheerfulness and fortitude. 

The Federal General Thomas was ad- 
vancing, and had reached the neighbor- 
hood of Somerset, in Pulaski county, not 
more than twelve miles from the Cumber- 
land river. General Schcepff was within 
supporting distance of "him, on Fishing 
Creek, and the united forces of these two 
officers embraced twelve regiments, from 
Minnesota, Ohio, Kentucky and Tennes- 
see, numbering ' at least nine thousand 
men* with three batteries — eighteen can- 
non — under Whitmore, Standart and Kin; 
ney.a They were entrenched near Somer- 
set And along the line of Fishing Creek. 

Learning of the approach of these 
heavy forces, the Southern Generals 
deemed it necessary either to attack and 
defeat, them before their junction, or to 
retreat from Mill Spring, where they were 
in danger of being flanked and cut off 
from food. On Saturday, the 18th of Jan 
aary, a false and treacherous scout brought 
to Gen. Zo Hi coffer information that a part 
of Thomas 1 army had crossed Fishing 
Creek, and that by a rise in the water they 
were cut off from support.6 A consulta- 
tion of the Southern officers resulted in 
the determination to attack without delay, 
with the hope of routing this body sup- 
posed to be isolated, and o€ crippling the 
main body. 

The march began Saturday night. The 
weather was cold and gloomy ; a drizzling 
rain fell, which made the roads deep with 
mud, and chilled the soldiers as they toiled 
forward towards the foe. At eight o'clock 
Sunday morning, the heavy vapors of the 
night dispersed sufficiently to enable them 
to see that instead of the small body ex- 
pected, they were confronted by the whole 
division of Gen. Thomas, consisting of at 
least five thousand men, and that large 
reinforcing masses were moving in the 
rear. It was now too late to retreat, and 
the natural courage of officers and men 
forbade it, even if practicable. 

a Federal account, Cincinnati, Jan, 22. 
Examiner, 2§th; 

& Compare accounts in Nashville Union 
and American. Dispatch, Feb. 0. Ex- 
aminer, January 28. 



The attacjc commenced by an impeta- . 
ous rush of the Mississippi regiment, under 
Col. Statham, on the right, and of Battle's 
Tennesseans on the left. The tenth In* 
diana regiment, under Col. Manson, sus- 
tained the assault. for a time, but were 
soon broken and driven to the rear. They 
were rallied when near the creek, and* re- 
inforced by three other Federal regiment! 
— the fourth Kentucky, under Col. Fry, 
ninth Ohio and second Minnesota. These 
formed behind a fence in the shape" 
of an inverted a> with the point towards 
the Southerners. Again and again the 
Confederates made daring assaults* upon, 
them, and attempted to drive them from 
their position, but were repulaed.a The 
combat raged for five hours with indecisive 
results. The Southern troops displayed 
conspicuous courage, but were met by a 
stubborn resistance from a fresh army 
largely outnumbering them, and protected 
by fences and earth works. Yet the result 
might have been favorable to the South, 
but for the unhappy fall of one of her 
bravest officers. 

At ten minutes past three o'clock, Gen. 
Zollicoffer, with his staff, rode out from a 
field of bushes, and found himself sudden- 
ly near the tenth Kentucky, deployed at 
the point. . For a moment the opposing 
officers thought they had met their friends, 
but when the mistake was discovered, a 
conflict almost hand to hand occurred, and 
pistols and swords were freely used. One 
of Gen. Zollicoffer's aids fired at Col. Fry, 
and killed his horse ; at nearly the same 
moment Fry drew his revolver and shot 
the Southern General through the breast. 
He fell from his saddle, and died almost 
instantly. His staff escaped.. His body 
was borne into a Federal tent, where it 
was seen by Col. Connel and others who 
knew him. An eye-witness thus described 
him : 

u A tall, rather slender man, with thin 
brown hair, high forehead, somewhat 
bald, Roman nose, firm wide mouth, and 
clean shaved face. A pistol ball had 
struck him in the breast a little above the 
heart, killing him instantly. His face bore 
no expression such as is usually found on 



a Northern account, Examiner, Jan. 31 
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reckless hale, not even a shadow of phy 
cal pain. It was calm, placid, noble. But 
I have never looked on a countenance so 
marked with sadness. A deep dejection 
had settled on it"a 

When the news of his fall spread among 
the Southern troops, it caused dejection 
and dismay, especially with the Tennes- 
seans, who loved him fondly. The battle 
continued, but a deadening power had 
settled on the Confederates. The German 
troops, under Col. McCook, were .rein* 
forced by the 14th Ohio, 12th Kentucky, 
and two East Tennessee regiments, and 
# made an advance, threatening to flank the 
Southerners by overwhelming numbers. 
Gen. Crittenden ordered a retreat, and his 
wearied men fell back over the. heavy 
roads to their entrenchments opposite 
Mill Spring. The Federals followed them, 
and commenced an attack on the works. 

It became evident to Gen. Crittenden 
that he could not hold his position on the 
north side of the river, and that delay 
would jeopard the loss of his whole army. 
He therefore made silent preparations fo? 
crossing, and succeeded in passing over 
his whole force by means of a steamboat 
and a number of barges. . So cautions was 
his move, that though the enemy were 



Spring silent and deserted, and the prey* 
they bad hoped to seize escaped iron* 
their toils. 

Hen. Crittenden's force marched te» 
Monltcello, over frightful roads, and with. 
no food more inviting than parched corn. 
The weather continued cold and gloomy,, 
and when the sad retinue of wearied and 
hungry men began to file into the town, 
their appearance and sufferings excited 
deep sorrow and sympathy among tAir 
compatriots. 

This serious disaster caused no loss of 
important territory or position to the 
South, but it contained many elements to 
work depression. The death of General 
Zollicoffer was a heavy blow to the Sooth. 
He was a patriot, and a man of weight 
and i influence. He was warmly loved in 
Tennessee ; few men could have fallen 
whose loss would be more severely. felt in 
her war councils at that time. The defeat 
was the first that had been sustained by 
the Confederates for many months, and at- 
tended, as it was, by the loss of valuable 
munitions and stores, it threw a shadow 
of gloom over the Jand. But greater dis- 
asters were close at hand, under which 
the South was at length roused to the ex- 

... .. , , ertion of her utmost powers to breYent the 

within two miles, they made no attack... , ' 

tx- .u_ '. ~r u.- _:.i : ..J ^iiui that threatened bar. 



He threw part of his artillery into the 
liver, but was compelled to abandon eight 
six- pounder s and two Parrot guns, more 
than a thousand horses, with tents, ammu- 
nition, baggage trains, clothing, commis- 
sary stores, and several hundred muskets, 
all of which fell into the hands of the 
enemy. The loss of the Confederates was 
stated at one hundred And fifteen killed, 
one hundred and sixteen wounded t and 
forty-five prisoners. The Federal loss was 
said to be thirty-nine killed and one hun- 
dred and twenty-seven wounded. 6 

Heavy as were the losses of the South- 
ern army in material, the successful re- 
treat of the men in the face of an exultant 
foe outnumbering them as three to one 
must be held as creditable to them. The 
Federal Generals were greatly disappoint- 



a Cincinnati Gazette, Jan. 22. 
iner, 31st. 



Exam- 



6 Gen. Thomas' official report, Jan. 22 



We have seen that Gen. Albert Sidney 
John I ton was in chief command in the 
Department of Kentucky and Tennessee. 
He held Bowling Green and Columbus, 
and sought to establish a line, of defence 
running from the Mississippi through the 
region covering Nashville to Cumberland 
Gap. For this purpose a force of adequate 
numbers was neces8ary, # but was called 
(or in vain. The whole- number of men 
obtained by every call up to the last of 
January did not exceed twenty-six thou- 
sands It would be bard to conceive "a 
position more painful than that of this ex- 
penanced and devoted officer, in hit ef- 
forts to protect the territory entrusted to 
his care against the immense hosts of the 
enemy. By skilful and ingenious mi* 



« See unofficial letter from Gen. John- 
ston to President Davis, from Decatu^ 
Alabama, March 18, 1862. 
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nceuvres, he produced the impression upon 
the Federal officers .that his force ■ was 
much larger than its actual numbers, and 
thus, from the "time of Buckner's advance 
to Bowling Green until the month of Feb- 
ruary, he kept back the threatened ad- 
vance. This precious season of respite 
.ought to have been improved by the ral- 
lying of large bodies of volunteers to his 
camps. For this end, he secretly but ur- 
gently represented the truth of the case to 
tjjp Confederate War Department and the 
Governors of the surrounding States^ and 
entreated that his army should be recruit- 
ed as rapidly as possible. But a hapless 
apathy pervaded the people, flowing from 
the mingled sources of undue confidence 
in past successes, contempt for the enemy, 
and a shrinking from the fatigues and ex- 
posure of the soldier's life. The result 
was that Gen. Johnston was nnable to op- 
pose to the foe an army equal to the main- 
tenance of any one of the vital points of 
his line of defence. 

In January, General Beauregard was 
sentto the Western Department, to aid, by 
his military genius and skill, in the se- 
rious conflicts anticipated there. On 
reaching Bowling Green, he conferred with 
Gen/ Johnston, and was surprised and 
concerned to discover the feebleness of his 
force, when compared with' the known 
power of the enemy. These two accom- 
plished officers had anxious consultations 
as to the best system of defence to be pur- 
sued, and none of their counsels were free 
from forebodings of evil. But they con* 
curred entirely in the general line of mili- 
tary policy to be adopted. 

The Federal force threatening them was 
sufficiently formidable. Gen. Don Carlos 
Buell was at Louisville, with an army of 
not less than forty thousand men. His 
advance held the country between Eliza 
beth-town and Bowling Green, and threat- 
ened not only the latter place, but Nash 
ville itself. At Cairo, General Grant bad 
a land force of fifty thousand, and in addi 
tion to. this, a great fleet of gun boats, mor 
tar vessels, and armed transports,*under 
Commodore Foote, of the Northern Navy, 
The design of this land and naval host was 
to advance along the line of the Cumber- 
land river^ and after sweeping all opposi- 



tion be/ore it, to capture Nashville, and se>* 
care the whole of Kentucky and West 
Tennessee. 

This simple statement of the relative 
strength and position of the belligerents in 
the West will be sufficient tb show that 
the Confederate Generals hafi a disheart- 
ening and almost hopeless task before 
them. The whole army under their com- 
mand was not. sufficient to -meet either 
front of attack with reasonable prospect of 
success. Tet each line of the threatened 
advance called imperiously for defence.* 
It was enident that if the force was with- 
drawn from Bowling Green, Buell would 
press- directly upon Nashville and the 
centre of Tennessee, which would be 
wholly uncovered. It was equally evident 
that if the Cumberland river was not held 
agakist Grant and the naval force, Nash- 
ville must fall, and West* Tennessee £e 
overrun. In this dilemma, Gen*. Johnston 
adopted the only course which held out a 
hope of success. He resolved to defend 
Nashville with the greater part of his 
army — sixteen, thousand men— on the 
Cumberland river, and at the same time 
to confront Buell with fourteen thdusand, 
and thus, if possible, keep both columns of 
attack at bay.fr 

The Tennessee and Cumberland rivers 
opened te the enemy a very threatening 
and dangerous means oJ approach to the 
heart of the South. Flowing for many 
hundred miles in channels navigable dur- 
ing a large part of the # year, these rivers 
finally approach within twelve miles of 
each other, as they pass out from Tennes- 
see into Kentucky, and continue their 
course to the Ohio, coming at one point 
within less than three, miles of one^tn- 
other, and at last emptying their waters 
only ten miles apart. The facility thus 
afforded to the Federal gunboats was ap- 
parent. The South bad no adequate means 
of meeting them by floating defences* 
Tet the importance of having iron-clad 
boats to check the progress of the enemy 
juid aid the land defences, was obvious* 
By an unhappy oversight, the Provisional 



a Gen. Johnston's letter to President 
Davis. 
6 Ibid. 
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Congress of the Confederate States had 
made no .appropriation for floating de- 
fences on the Tennessee and. Cumberland 
until it was too tate to prepare them. They 
had authorized the President to chute to 
be constructed thirteen steam gunboats 
for tea coatt defence, a and such floating de- 
fences foe the protection of the Mississippi 
river against a descent of iron-plated 
steam gunboats as he might deem best 
adapted to the purpose ;6 but no provision 
was made for armed steamers on the large 
Western interior rivers until the month of 
January, 1862, when an act was approved 
appropriating one million of dollars to be 
expended for this purpose at the discre- 
tion of the President, by the Secretary of 
War or of the Navy, as he might directs 
This was less than four weekt before the 
actual advance' of the Federal gunboats, 
and was, of cdurse, too late for the needed 
armaments. The appropriation ejf one 
hundred thousand dollars for equipment 
and repairs of vessels of the Confederate 
navy,rf hardly sufficed to enable the Seere 
tary of that department to maintain a few 
frail steamers on the Tennessee, hastily 
prepared from commercial or passenger 
boats, and very imperfectly armed. 

Being thus destitute of a navy, the Con- 
federates depended upon forts, with sur- 
rounding works, for holding and defend- 
ing the Tennessee and Cumberland. Soon 
after the secession of Tennessee, her mili- 
tary authorities bad ordered a body of en- 
gineers to select two points — one on each 
river — and erect suitable works on each 
site. Accordingly, two forts were built — 
Fort Henry, on the east side of the Ten- 
nessee river, near the dividing line be- 
tween the* States of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, and Fort Donelson, on the south 
side of the Cumberland, near the village 
of Dover, in Stewart county. It would 
have been difficult to select a more unfor- 
tunate location than that of Fort Henry. 
It was on a flat, low and sunken, with 
higher grounds around it and on the oppo- 
site bank of the river. The entire fort, 
* ■ ' i ■ i h i i ii . 

a Acts March 15th and Aug. 29th, 1861. 
b Act August 30, 1861. 

c Act Provisional Congress. No. 344. p. 
48. 

d Act May 21, 1861. 



with the entrenched work surrounding it, 
was subject to enfilading fire from at least 
three points on the opposite side, and the 
same number of points commanded it on 
the eastern bank, ajl at easy cannon 
range. It was not only liable to point 
blank fire irom gfunboata when* the river 
rose, but was subject to overflow from the 
very floods which brought the enemy upon 
it ! In the expressive words of a compe- 
tent officer, "The history of military engi- 
neering records no parallel to this case/' 
u Points within a few miles of it, possess- 
ing great advantages, and few "disadvan- . 
tages, were totally neglected, and a loca- 
tion fixed upon without one redeeming 
feature. "a The work itself was well 
built, and was surrounded by an outer 
cover of earth works and abattis, with, 
rifle pits properly connected, and an addi- 
tional field work, with sand bag embra- 
sures, called Fort Heiraan 

The location of Fort Don el son was 
much more judieious. It had the advan- 
tage of a considerable elevation, com- 
manding a sweep of the river, and ena- 
bling its guns to deliver a plunging fire. 
Earth works and log entrenchments sur- 
rounded it, enclosing aa area of nearly two 
miles in extent. Yet the whole position 
was by no means commanding, and the 
works were in many places unfortunately 
located and constructed, because of their 
distance from the brow of the hill on 
which was the chief fort.6 

On the 31st of January, 1862, Brig. Gen. 
Lloyd Tilghman,of the Confederate army, 
arrived at Fort Her.ry for the purpose of 
inspecting its defences. He was a native 
of Kentucky, and a very gallant and meri- 
torious officer. He saw at a glance the 
wretched location of the fort, and was filled 
with regret and concern, because he knew 
that the enemy would have every advan- 
tage*. But it was too late to change the 
location. The movements of Grant clearly 
indicated a purpose to attack it by land 
and water. Gen. Tilgbman exerted him* 



a Official "report of Gen. Lloyd Tilgb- 
man, Aug. 29, 1862, p. 11, in Reports of 
Battles published by order of Confederate 
Congress, 1862. 

b Gen. John B. Floyd's official report, 
Feb. 27, 1862. 
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self strenuously to complete the works, 
l He was efficiently aided by Major Gilmer, 
of the Engineers, and under their indefati- 
gable efforts, seventeen guns were mount- 
ed on the main work, twelve of which 
bore on the river, consisting of one ten 
inch Columbiad, one rifled cannon, throw- 
ing a ball weighing sixty-two pounds, two 
fo.rty-twos and eight thirty-two pounders, 
all arranged to fire through embrasures 
formed with sand bags.a At the same 
time a number of laborers were kept at 
work on the epaultnentt, and to endeavor 
to shut the water out of the fort. The 
rising of the river had already sent two 
feet of water into the lower magazine, 
and the ammunition was removed to a 
temporary magazine above ground. 6 

While these works were in progress, 
Gen. Tilghman^went to Fort Donelson, 
and passed a day in the thorough inspec- 
tion of its works. On the 4th of February, 
heavy, firing was heard trom the direction 
of Fort Henry,' and at four o'clock in the 
afternoon a courier arrived with the infor- 
mation that the enemy- were landing in 
force at Bailey's Ferry, three miles below, 
on the east bank of the river. Gen.Tilgh- 
man immediately returned to Fort Henry 
with an escort of cavalry. 

The preparations- of the Federals for 
capturing the fort and its surrounding 
works, with their garrisons, were truly for- 
midable. General Grant, with twelve 
thousand men, advanced from Bailey's 
Ferry up the east bank ; Gen. Smith, with 
six thousand, marched up the west bank, 
while Commodore Foote, with seven gun- 
beats, .armed with fifty-four cannon, ap- 
proached by the river. To meet this 
combined assault, Gen. Tilghman had but 
a total of two thousand six hundred and 
ten men, onlyfpne-third of whom were 
well armed and disciplined.c Yet, had 
the location of Henry been fortunate, even 
# this small force would have held it for an 
indefinite time. But it was impossible to 
overcome the disadvantages of its expo- 
sure. After some vigorous skiimishing 

a Col. Gilraei's official report, March 17, 

p. 80. 

' b Col. Herman's official report, Feb'y 8, 
p. 557. 

c Official report, Feb. 12th, p. U. 



with the enemy's cavalry, the main fores 
of the Confederates was withdrawn to a 
position near the Stewart road, leading to 
For< Donelson. By reason of the flooding 
of the river grounds and the enemy's posi- 
tion, this was the only line of retreat open. ' 
to them. 

Upon a deliberate view of the whole po- 
sition of the Southern military interests, 
Gen. Tilghman now reached a resolve 
high in soldierly self-devotion. He saw 
that- the preservation of Fort Donelson 
was of paramount importance, and be- 
lieved that it might be saved, if the main 
body 'of his forces, and other reinforce- 
ments expected, reached it in time. The 
capture of Donelson would not only insure 
that of Fort Henry, but also render neces- 
sary the abandonment of Bowlinjg Green, 
Nashville and Columbus, while, on the 
other hand, the capture of Henry would 
be comparatively small in its results, and 
by the delay of resistance might save 
Donelson. He resolved, therefore, to de- 
vote himself, with a small garrison of 
sixty-one officers and men, to the defence 
of Fort Henry, while hrs main body, by 
the delay thus gained, wets enabled to 
march in safety to Fort Donelson. 

Ignorant of his plans, the enemy ad- 
vanced their infantry on both sides of the 
river as far as could be done without com* 
ing under the fire of their own gunboats. . 
They then halted their land forces, and 
waited for the reduction of the fort by their 
flotilla, knowing that until this was done 
they could not move to the attack of the 
outworks. 

At eleven o'clock on the morning of 
Tuesday, the 4th of February, Commodore 
Foote assumed a line of battle with his 
gunboats, about two miles below the fort. 
His first shot was fired at about 1 o'clock, 
without effeot. The flotilla then drew 
slowly up the river, firing as they ad- 
vanced, but generally with wild aim and 
little injury to the work. Gen. Tilghman 
had not yet arrived, but Col Heiman was 
vigilant and full or courage: Knowing 
that their thirty-two pounders would do no 
execution at sucn a distance, he forbade 
all firing except trom the Columbiad mad 
the 24-pounder rifle. a These were care* 



a Col. Herman's off. rep., July 8, p. 558. 
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fully trained on the approaching boats, 
and fired with accuracy and effect. By 
reason ©f its great recoil, the Coiumbiad 
broke the clamps which fastened the car- 
riage to the thatnit, and for fear that it 
would up«et under another discharge, it 
' was not fired again. But the rifle poured 
upon the boats a stream of archer shells, 
which struck them again and again, and 
as they came within range, ait the eleven 
guns beari.-><r on thv river opened on them. 
The fire was continued for half an hour, 
when the flotilla withdrew. Their object 
was to feel the strength of the fort. They 
received several damaging shots, and did 
not renew the attack until the 6th. At 
daylight on the 5th Gon. Tilghman ar- 
rived, and completed all arrangements for 
making a resistance as protracted as the 
fort could offer, and thus gaining time for 
the retreat of his main force to Donelson. 
On Thursday, the 6th of February, the 
Federal fleet again approached in line of 
battle. They fired their firit shot at a 
quarter before twelve. They drew gradu- 
ally nearer, firing incessantly, though for a 
long time with very inaccurate aim. The 
fire of the fort was perfectly cool and de- 
liberate. The garrison was so small that 
the duty of working the twelve guns bear- 
ing on the river required all their efforts, 
and gave them no time for reserve. Hence 
Gen. Tilghman, with his efficient aids, 
Cols. Heiman and Haynes, Majors Gilmer 
and McCornice, enjoined upon the men to 
fire slowly, and always with good aim. 
The artillerists were directed by Captains 
Miller, Haydon and Taylor, and Lieuten- 
ants Watts, Welles and Jones, and well 
performed their duty. They labored un- 
der the disadvantage of not being able to 
fire plunging shots. The high water 
brought the gunboats nearly level with 
the, fort, and the line of fire on both sides 
was almiEt point blank. Nearly every 
■hot from *he fort took effect. In an hour 
and a half the gunboats were struck 
seventy- four times. Twenty-two balls 
struck the Essex, one of which passed di- 
rectly through one of her boilers, taking 
off the head of Captain Porter's aid in its 
passage. The scalding steam injured 
many of her men. She was so disabled 
that she floated helplessly down* the 
stream, and took no more part in the ac- 



tion. The Cincinnati — the flag-ship of 
Com. Foote — was struck twenty-eight 
times, and so much irjured that she was 
compelled to return to Cairo. a Few of 
the gunboats escaped injury. Yet, by their 
number, and the unhappy position of the , 

fort, they were able to continue the assault 
with destructive vigor. 

When the flotilla reached a distance of 
twelve hundred yard* from the fort, their 
fire was tremendous, and began to tell 
with serious effect upon the earth works 
and embrasures. Sad disasters occurred 
at the most effective guns of the garrison. 
At twenty-five minutes before one o'clock,' 
the 24-pounder rifle burst with frightful 
violence, killing three men and wounding 
all the others employed in working it. , 

This event discouraged the garrison, be- 
cause it destroyed their best gun, and 
caused them to doubt the strength of the . 
large pieces* when fired with heavy 
charges. Yet the artillerists stood bravely 
to their work, and continued the fire with 
the coolest courage. At one o'clock a 
heavy shell from a gunboat passed through' 
an embrasure, breaking and upsetting the 
32-ppunder there, and disabling every man 
at the piece. Nearly at the same moment, 
a 42-pounder exploded prematurely; kill- 
ing three men, and wounding the chief of 
the piece and several others. To add to 
the discouragement thus produced, the fire 
of the Coiumbiad ceased. Gen. Tilghman 
at once examined into the cause, and 
found that the priming wire had been 
jammed and broken in tjie vent. A brave 
blacksmith was sent for, and came imme- '• 
diately. He worked with perfect coolness 
for many minutes, exposed to the hottest 
fire of the enemy, endeavoring to open the 
vent, but without success. 6 Thus the 
most efficient guns of the fort were silent. 

Meanwhile the gunbo£s drew nearer 
and nearer, until the nearest was not over 
six hundred yards distant. Their fire, 
from mors than forty gans. was terrific. 
The air was filled with a hurricane of 
shot and shells, which tore asunder the * 
parapets of the fort, destroyed the embra- 
sures, and dismounted many of the guns. 
The incessant labor of the few men in the 



a Gen. Tilghman's official report, 13, 15. 
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garrison had so exhausted them that they 
■utile with fatigue. In an hour and five 
minutes, only two guns continued to re- 
spond to the enemy's fire. The officers 
represented to Gen. Tilghman that all was 
lost unless fresh men could be obtained. 
He answered : "I shall not give up the 
work." He threw off his coat and sprang 
upon the chassie of the nearest gun, en- 
couraging the men by hiAxample and 
words to contiue the combat. At the same 
time he directed Col. Heimac to send for 
fifty men from his regiment on the out- 
posts, to relieve the exhausted garrison. a 
•Col. Heimar. started for them himself, but 
before be could bring them, the fate of 
Fort Henry was decided. The gunboats 
poured in a fire under which it was appa- 
rent that the work would be soon in ruins, 
the guns all dismounted, and the garrison 
killed or disabled. At ten minutes before 
two o'clock a flag of truce was waved from 
the parapet by Gen. Titghman in person. 
But the fire of the enemy continued, pro- 
bably because the signal was not seen in 
the smoke. At ten minutes after two., the 
flag of the fort was lowered in token of 
surrender. The fire on both sides ceased, 
and the terms of capitulation were prompt- 
ly arranged. The officers were to retain 
their side arms, and both officers and men 
were to be treated with the highest con- 
■ sideration due prisoners of war.6 

It was stated in Northern papers that 
when the surrender took place, Commo- 
dore Foofe made to Gen. Tilghman tlfe 
disparaging remark, that had he been in 
command of the fort, he would not have 

- yielded it. This statement is wholly 
false. Oiiicers present testify to the terms, 
of military courtesy which passed between 
the adverse commanders, and Commodore 
Foote, in a letter to a relative, soon' after- 
wards, said: ' You will see quite enough, 
and perhaps more than you want to see, 
about our fight. Tilghman and I became 
quite sociable, if not warm friends, before 

1 turned him over to our General as I was 
leaving, the evening of our action. He 
acted so bravely and gallantly in the 
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fight, and is such a high-toned, brave man, 
that he won my heart. "a 

The loss of the Confederates was twen- - 
ty-one killed and wounded, and forty pris- 
oners, with the fort and its armament, and 
a small quantity of quartermasters and 
commissary stores. The Federals lost 
seventy-four killed and wounded — more 
than the \t hole garrison opposed to them. 

Although the fort was thtfs lost, yet 
Gen. Tilghman's skilful dispositions and' 
obstinate defence gained the all-important 
time needed to save the main bocTy of his 
command. They retreated by the Stewart 
road. Want of transportation compelled 
them to leave their artillery and most of 
their camp equipage. It was fortunate 
they did not Xttempt to take it, for the 
roads were impassable for wheels, by rea- 
son of heavy rains and the back water of 
the Tennessee. A body of the enemy's ' 
cavalry attacked the rear guard about 
three miles from Fort Henry,but were de- 
cisively repulsed by a regiment under Col. 
Gee and Major Garvey. On the night of 
the 6th the retreating column reached Fort 
Donelson, adding twenty-five hundred 
and fifty men to its effective force. 



"LEAVE ME HERE." 

(Inscribed to the memory •/ George Waltib 
Rogers, who was mortally wounded at the 
battle of Stone River, January 2nd, 1S63. 

BT HD. PORTER THOMPSON. 



Where the cannon, loudly roaring, 
Hailed upon us shot and shell, 

Where were myriad rifles pouring 
Storms of missiles, there he fell. 



In the fore-front of the battle, 

Eager in the dreadful fray, 
'Mid the booming and the rattle, 

Smiling like a child at play. 

■ill. 
There before him was the foe man, 
There th' invading Infidel, 

a Letter in Chicago paper, March 7, fur* 
nifhedto me by Col. T. H. Ellis. 
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And he fought ms did the Roman 
Ere his great Republic fell. 



IT. 



There the wretched cohorts, seeking 
Truth to crush, and Right, came near, 

There the Puritan was wreaking 
Vengeance om the Cavalier. 



For the truths his Bible taught him, 
For his home and loved ones there, 

For the principles that brought him 
Forth, a soldier's part to bear, 



Like a hero, nobly doing 
All that gallantry could do, 

Fell he while his foe puisuing, 
Pierced with fatal buil3t through. 



When his Captain, bending o'er him, 
('Twas his brother, well belovtd), 

Bade the soldiers there before him 
Have him to the rear removed, 

Till. i 

When his form they di<l receive, he 

Spake with calm and smiling eye, 
" Comrades, lay me down and Udvt me 

Like a soldier here to die." 



But they bore the martyr, bleeding, 
From the field, and then he spoke 

Of his coming death, unheeding 
But tor her, his mother's sake. 



While he felt his soul was lifting 

Anchor for the eternal sea, 
While the scenes ashore were shifting, 
. And the Uhkxowx loomed up alee, 

XL 

"0," he said, " I dread not dying, 

For to peace and rest I go, 
But my mother's heart is crying 

For her boy, now dying se. 

X1L 

" While she waits and hopes to see me, 
She will learn that I am dead. 

And the angel that must free me, 
Bring* a woe upon her head." 



Died he thus, in peace, but grieving 
That the painful blow should fall 

On the mother he was leaving 
At the sacrificial call. 



«T. 



Father, mother, sisters loving, 
Weep.ye not his early doom; 

Still your hoiru with sweet reproving, 
For he fills a hero's tomb. 



XT. 



Brother, yon, who still ace wielding 
Sword of Freedom, hail you well ! 

Still defiant, never yielding 
Aught of all for which he fell. 



When propitious Heaven, having 

Wrought its ends, our land shall save, 

Kindred hands may join in waving • 
Laurels o'er his honored grave. 



THE ITALIAN NOVEL, MARCT* 
VISCONTI. 

Many are .apt to regard Italian literature 
as a thing of the past. They place it in 
the same category with the Classics of 
Greece and Rome, of- side by side with 
that brilliant group of literary ge'ms to 
which the Castilian proudly points as the 
bequest of Cervantes, Lope de Vega and 
Calderoa, but to which so few have beam 
added in the long ages since their days. 
When allusion is made to the literature of 
that soft tongue, which in its modern phase ' 
we hear only as the medium of the artistie 
music of the opera, there are few minds 
which do not instantly recur to the days of 
Ariosto and Tasso, Petrarca, Dante and 
Boccaccio, or of the astute and subtle 
Machiavelli. Some indeed, mindful of 
that bastard drama, which it suited a# 
other tongue so well to adorn, and which 
couched itself so readily in' the natural 
melody of the Tuscan, are at no loss te 
recall the names of Metastaaio, Goldonf, 
Verdi, and. their brothers in that art. In 
times very near to us, the writings of snea 
men as Alfieri and 8ilrio Pelliob cannot Ail 
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xto make us acknowledge that all the glory 
of Italian litarature does not linger in the 
distant corridors of medieval times, that 
the light of ten-day's sun is shining upon 
the thinkers of that fair land with somejat 
least of the brightness with which he 
illumines" those of English lineage. But 
with the almo&t feminine softness of him, 
whom Austrian dungeons had becalmed 
into the peace of a martyr, the great mass 
of humankind can have little affinity. Fresh 
from the sunshine of freedom, with their 
. manly^rigour undiminished, they read his 
fad tale with pity indeed, but scarcely 
with sympathy. As for Count ALfieri, 
proud, impetuous, austere, with a mind 
• ca'st in the mould of the haughty Patrician 
of ancient Rome, and y with passions as hot 
as a feudal baron's, his temper, his char- 
acter, the type of his genius, were so little 
akin to the time in which he lived, that it 
teems almost an anachronism to' rank Lim 
among the modern writers of Italy. But 
there is one class of writers, who have 
redeemed the mixed race of Latin and 
Lombard from the shame of pointing back 
to medieval times, when the world asks' 
for the latest productions of their language 
rich enough in genius to claim the meed of 
foreign praise. A noble array of Novel- 
ists come forward to prove the title of their 
beloved Tuscan tongue to a place among 
those languages, which can boast a con- 
nected, living and growing' literature. -We 
claim, it is true, a glorious literature as our 
heritage, in common with English speech 
and English law. But, noble and justly 
honoured as that literature is, we cannot, 
in this, matter, boast very much over the 
Italians. They, too, possess, a rich, a varied,- 
ft cherished treasure in the many pages of 
dead and living princes of the pen, the 
chosen of the Muses. While the Norman 
' French was still the written language in 
England, and the scorned Saxon remained 
the badge of a conquered people, in.Italy 
the. Tuscan tongue had long emerged from 
gie night of medieval barbarism, had left 
the ungraceful and inflexible language of 
the old Empire te its barren rule over the 
disputations- of Schoolmen, the decrees of 
Councils and the petty studies of Acade- 
mies, aud had entered upon the nobler 
mission of clothing the inspirations of 



genius, the thoughts of statesmen, the kind- 
ling uttesances of song in a garb of such 
splendour and grace that none could fail 
to recognise their power and dignity. It 
was from this source that the vanguard of 
English thought first drew the lesson that 
a new era was dawning upon Europe, that 
the time was eome, when new modes of 
thought, a new civilization and fresh prin- 
cipfes were to find their expression in new 
languages adapted by nature to their utter* 
ance. When Geoffrey Chaucer, fresh from 
conference with Petrarca and Boccaccio, 
went back to England to pen his Canter- 
bury Tales in the native dialect of hit 
countrymen, England took her .first step 
forward in the race for literary honour.. 
Before that day Italy had already i n Boiardo,. 
Palci, and others, her budding literature; 
and her first bloom had supplied her with 
the works of Ariosto and Dante. A Mock * 
Hereic, such as Tassoni gave her in hi* • 
Rape of the Bucket, has scarcely been even 
attempted in English literature, if we ex- 
cept the Rape of the Lock, decidedly 
Pope's best poem, as a work of art. The 
burlesque in Fielding's Tom Thumb is so 
broad, that there is no trace of the Heroic 
visible; and we can really find nothing 
else approaching the nature of this de- 
scription of poetry in the annals of early 
English literature. Even the soaring Muse 
of Milton appears to be indebted for the t 
conception of his great poem on the origin ' 
of Sin to the Divine Comedy, and for his 
chaste and beautiful Comus to the Italian 
Masques. If, in later times, the writers of 
Italy have not altogether kept pace with 
the rapidly increasing variety and scope 
of English authorship, we must look for 
the cause in the cramping influences of 
enslaved religions and political thought. 
A constant and unavailing series of strug- 
gles for liberty haa stifled the voice of 
genius, and clogged the efforts of national 
energy so long, that her writers were left 
in the beginning of the present century the 
sole privilege of painting the manners of 
the past. But here, in the only field of 
labour in which their genius coald move 
unimpeded, they have sucoeeded so well, 
that the English is perhaps the only nation 
which they have not excelled. 
Incited by the world-wide font of Walter 
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Scott, some of the best writers of Italy, 
eager to redeem their country from the re- 
proach of haying buried their literary 
genius in the Storied past, undertook to 
emulate that prince of tke art of romance, 
transporting from beyond the Alps many 
of the excellences which charmed the- 
world with that gifted pen; and in the 
novels of Manzoni, Grossi and Guerazzi. 
we have the evidence of their complete 
and triumphant success. 

There is no country in Europe, which 
has produced a body of fictitious literature 
so near akin to the modern novels of Eng- 
land. - To those of Walter Scott, indeed, 
the resemblance it marked ; and Manzoni, 
in particular, without losing for a moment 
the originality of the true man of genius, 
has so thoroughly imbibed that great Mas- 
ter's spirit of self-identification with the 
past, poetical affinity with all that is lovely 
in nature, together with a fervent love for 
the pure, the unselfish and the noble in 
man, that his novels may be safely set be- 
side the master-pieces of the Magician of 
the North, as the works of a kindred spirit, 
a worthy brother rather than a successful 
imitator. He excels in descriptive and 
narrative power, whether it be his wish 
to bring before our vision one of the 
picturesque scenes of his own sunny clime, 
or to put us in possession of the promi- 
nent incidents in a long chain of events 
necessary to his story. His narrative never 
flags ; his pictures of scenery never weary; 
and, when he pauses to point us to some 
striking scene which breaks the- continuity 
of his story with the tide of strong emo 
tion, he rises at once to the dramatic 
power which the occasion demands of him, 
and reveals a latent energy, of which the 
softness of his diction and the tenderness 
of his fancy elsewhere had made us en- 
tirely unaware. His heart is always with 
the down-trodden, but cheerful and virtu- 
ous peasantry; but he paints the condi- 
tions of men simply as he finds them ; and 
there is no appearance of a disposition to 
indulge in invective, no sign of the bitter- 
ness of the radical spirit. His style is 
copious, but easy, simple and marked by 
a sustained and qiiiet dignity, revealing a 
lofty tone ; while his diction possesses a 
rare grace and elegance. More than all, 
and better than all, are the traces, every- 



where to be seen, of a fervent spirit of 
Christian faith, a deep and abiding sense) 
of God's over-ruling Providence. 

Of the three Novelists, whom we have 
mentioned by name, the Marquis Manzoni 
and Thomas Gross i are of Miian ; Gne- 
razzi is a Tuscan. Their spirit is very 
different ; and this difference in temper ex- 
tends, in a great measure to their respec- 
tive styles. A gentle and kindly feeling, 
full of gratefulness to God and charity to 
the failings of humanity, animates the 
Milanese novelists. The Tuscan sees the 
worst side of the human heart, and de- 
spises his fellow creatures with all the 
arrogance of a true cynic". Exaggerating 
the evil that is in man, his dark and 
gloomy spirit looks upon all alike with sus- 
picion and disdain. We turn sadly from 
the contemplation of crime and wrong 
which his indignant hand points to our 
view, to gladden our hearts with- the bright 
pictures of love and trust, which Manzoni 
and Grossi, overflowing with "the milk 
of human kindness," delight to paint. 

Manzoni's principal ami most admired 
work, the "Betrothed,"' has long been fur- 
nished to the reading public of this conn- 
try in an admirable translation, and is 
readily accessible to those who have net 
yet enjoyed its deeply interesting pages. 
They are fortunate in having so choice a 
feast awaiting them. The varied adven- 
tures of Renzo and Lucia, the vivid pic- 
tures of the famine and the plegiie of 1629 
and 1630, the noble and self-sacrificing 
characters of the "good Archbishop," and 
Father Christopher will well repay the 
time spent in the perusal of this entertain- 
ing work. 

We are ignorant as to whether there, at 
this time, exist any English versions of 
the remaining works of Manzoni, or of any 
of the writings of Grossi. But we con- 
sider it highly desirable that the residing 
classes of this country' should learn to ap- 
preciate and enjoy the fictitious literature 
of modern Italy, as well as the modern 
type of romances which Germany has so 
lately begun to produce, and mach rather 
than the unreal and mawkish sentiment, 
the blinding glare, the glitter and tinsel of 
the modern French school of writer*. % It 
is with this view that, prizing, as We do, 
the simple truth, the touching earnestness ' 
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itff rh Italian Novel, We purpose to unfold < 
The ftttftctio, or plot, of Grosses m novel, 
* Marco Visrnnti," to comment in passing 
\sn its excellencies and occasionally to ei- 
iTact from the work some striking scene^ 
•calculated *o display the peculiar -genius' 
of the author. Our outline Will necessa- 
rily be such as "is barely sufficient to ac- 
quaint the reatler with the 'tale of the 
novel. To be enjoyed as^ work tit ait, 
must be read in the glowing words in 
which Grossi has crothed thro tale. 

. The author introdtices usto fhat romantic 
age when all 'Europe lay under the 'spell 
of Feudal Law, a rime of strife and Wrong- 
doing and ignorance, but bright with many 
» tale «f knightly worth and wwmii'b 
truth, of deyoted self-sa rifice -and princely 
loftiness of soul. Thef ourteerrth Century 
is brought visibly before us^ and, passing 
barbican, portcullis <md drawbridge, we 
ceem to tread the long gwlJeres of Us feu- 
dal castles, and gaze with familiar eye 
-upon their lofty towers and massive walls* 
The scene is laid in tire territory of 
•Milan, of the barons of which Marco Vis- 
-conti is femong the wealthiest -and. most 
^powerful, Bice (« pet naWHi ibr Beatrice, 
•and pronounced Beechy), the heroine of 
the story, a lovely ,*ge«tle and retmiad young 
Jlady, is the -on If dEtugluei of lite Cowtat De 
•Balzo. She tenderly lov&a Ottorio^s. gen- 
tleman of noble lineage and of an open 
•and honourable character, already re- 
nowned for his valour and conduct in the 
field. He, in. turn, has .given his whole 
.heart to the Lady Bice. But he has a 

, rival, whose pretensions to her fuvdui are 
large indeed. This is the powerful Marco 
Visconti, a great lord of the Milanese, a 
•little advanced in years it is true, but a 
warrior-prince and no mean personage in 
Italian history. He had beee a suitor to 

' trmelinda, Bice's mother, previous to her 
marriage w th the "Count Del Balzo; and 
now transferred bis affections to her daugh- 
ter, who greatly resembled her. But the 
affections of Bice had been already given, 
and he consequently made but little pro- 
gress in his suit. Jealous o( her prefer- 
ence for Ottorino, ho was anxious to find 
some method of preventing their union i 
"but, being busied elsewhere with the ardu- 
ous part which he sustained in the politics 
And wars of the eountry, he entrusted to 

Vol. XXXVIII-18 



one Lodmki, an mplacablc enemy to Ot- 
torino, the task of contriving some device 
which should achieve the separation of the 
lovers. This commission gave Lodrisio 
the opportunity of gratifying his hatred to 
OhpnhT} ntid 'n executing it he passed 
beyond the limits assigned him by Marco 
Viscoritj, giving to his employment even a 
blacker and more disgraceful character 
than it alrefuly had. Instead of confining 
himself to the task of preventing the mar- 
riage of the (overs, he used the assistance 
of hired brigands to effect the" seizure of 
Bice and 11 e fmprsonmpnt of Ottorino. 
We w^U briefly relate how he found the 
means to do this. Ernielinda, Bice's mother, 
knowing as Well the love of Marco Via- 
contiTor her daughter as the impossibility 
of its being returned because of her at- 
tachment for Ottorino, was anxious to 
establish her happiness and unwilling to 
compel her to give her hand to one -she 
ctuld not love. Fearing, however, that 
Visconti would punish ]Bice > s persistent 
refusal with some injury tQ jheir family, 
such as was very frequent in those times, 
she consulted with he husband and it 
Was decided that the lovers ^wmfd at once, 
be married secretly. It was done : and 
the villain Lodrisio soon became aware of 
it. The. marriage was celebrated in the 
Count Der Balzo's private chapel j and im- 
mediately afterward Ojtoriuo and Bice 
rode, with a retir.ue of a few followers, to- 
wards a feoff of Ottorino's family, called 
the Little" Castle, where Bice's parents 
were soon aAer to join them, that they 
might together enjoy the bridal feast. The 
cavalcHr.le» a_ riving at Gal la rate, a town of 
the Milanese territory, stopped under a 
large tree, to rest for a time; and here it 
is that Lodrisio carries into effect his per- 
fidious design. A courier rides up at full 
speed with a letter for Ottorino. It is from 
Murco Yiseonti/who entreats Ottorino to 
join him immediately at' Castle Seprio in 
tlie neighbourhood^ as he wishes to confer 
with him on matters of great importance. 
Ottorino is in doubt what to, do ; Bice dis- 
suades him from* going so soon ; and he re- 
mains long irresolute. But, determined by 
arguments of interest and expediency, he 
at last decides to go: and, bidding his 
young bride to wait for him there, as he 
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would certainly be back in three hours at 
the most, he departs with the some courier 
who bad brought the fatal letter. Accord- 
ing to the snare laid for him, he falls into 
I the hands el ruffians lying in wait, and is 
carried away a prisoner and shut up in a 1 
tower of the ensile of Binasco, a feoff of 
tho house of Visconti. Meanwhile the 
hours pass by, and poor Bice, with strain- 
ing eyes, gazes in the direction in which 
Ottorino is to return, but sees nothing of 
him. But, see, yonder comes the courier 
who brought Viscomi's letter: he surely 
brings some message from her lord. He 
does indeed come to feed hope with the 
first of a long series of lying inventions, 
lie tells her, that Ottorino, perceiving now 
that it would be impossible for him to leave 
Seprio before she next morning, had dis- 
patched him with an escort of six men to ac- 
company her immediately to the Little Cas- 
tle, that he had sent her. word to be of good 
courage, and the next morning would find 
him there without fail. Bice believes it all ; 
it is already late, and the night is dark ; the 
weather is bad ; and not a single person is 
to be seen on the road. Bice goes forward 
with hex escort, and when they have ad- 
vanced some distance, they perceive not 
far beyond them a confused mass of men j 
a great outcry is heard, accompanied with 
the sound of blows. The trembling Bice 
is told, that this disturbance is caused by 
an assault of robbers, who are indeed al 
ready beaten and put to flight, but that it 
will be safe/ to take the road through the 
neighbouring wood. Alarmed and per- 
flexed, she allows them to conduct her 
whither they will; and, instead of going 
to the Little Castle, 'the traitorous escort 
bear her away to the Castle of Rosace, 
which is the property of Marco Visconti. 
Arrived with her maid Lauretta at Rotate, 
riot doubting for a moment that she is in 
her new home, Bice seats herself comfort 
ably in a handsomely furnished room, and 
after making her toilet, givers audience to 
the Castellan, Pelsgrua. This Pelagrua is 
one of the basest of men, adding ingrati- 
tude to cruelty and perfidy, for be has been 
indebted to the family of Bice for many 
favours* But he has consented to become 
the tool of Lodriiio in hit infamous design, 
and has undertaken to keep this unfortu- 



nate young lady in close custody in tmr 
Castle of Rotate. The scene which en- 
sues between this desperate villain and the 
imprisoned lady, we make no apology for 
giving in full, as it coneys a fine impres- 
sion of her tenderness as a wiie f and her 
dignity at a lady. 

He knocked at the door for admittance.' 
Lauretta, in obedience to her mistress's 
nod of assent, bade him enter. The door 
opened, and Pelagrua appeared. With hie 
black velvet cap in hid left band, he came 
forward making obeisance with hit head 
reverently bowed. Pelagrua (if the reader 
takes any interest in his personal appear- 
ance) was a man of about fifty years, of 
medium height, with limbs dry and flesh- 
less; his cheeks were so pale and livid,, 
that nothing in the world could have given 
them colour or changed their hue. A pair 
of heavy grey eyebrows overhung hi* 
eyes, which were black and gleaming with 
an insolence which agreed but ill with the 
apparent humility of his face : eyes full- of 
an untameable ferocity and pride : eyes of 
a fiendish aspect, which would bave given 
the lie even to the lookVf a holy hermit. 
On coming in he endeavoured to assume « 
meek manner, but kept glancing rapidly 
from right to left with his wicked eyes, 
which seemed to shun the»gaae of others r 
like a robber who- fears being caught in the 
act of stealing. He drew near to Bice, 
knelt upon one knee, and bowing; low, said 
to her: ■ 

*• Deign, my lady, to accept the homage 
of your faithful vassal, the warder of the 
Little Castle. 11 

+ M Has he then entrusted to you the keep- 
ing of this hit domain ?'* 

" Yes, my lady j it is that I am enabled 
to hope for the honour of entering the 
presence of the illurtrious and gracious 
lady, the sovereign spouse of my noble 
lord, to whom I bave vowed fidelity and 
obedience lor the residue of my life, as, 
thanks to his kindness, 1 was always ac- 
ceptable to him !" 

Then said Bice: "Arise." 

Pelagrua obeyed, and she continued : 

"My lord and hatband hat chosen for him* 
self bit retainers : I cannot but be always 
mad entirely pleated with bit every choice." 
Laying aside, then, the tone of ceremoaiai 
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dignity, with which those forms of bom- 
Age had been satisfied, the young lady as- 
sumed a manner more unconstrained and 
informal, and asked him : 

"Tell me now, Castellan, dp you think 
he is likely to delay coming much longer? 
Have you heard that he is gone to Sep riot" 

•• I am aware of it, and I know also that 
they who escorted you hither hare but 
poorly executed the honourable service 
which was allotted them ; but give it no 
thought, my lauy ; -leave it to me. I know 
how to makejthem remember—" 

"No, no," interrupted Bice. U I do not 
wish them to experience any harm on my 
account. This I expressly command you. 
All that they have done, they have done 
with good intent, in obedience to their lord 
and mine. And if perhaps — if they have 
i— transcended the limits — come, I do not 
wish, if they have done so, to soy a word 
more !" • 

" How'"- exclaimed Pelagrua, with a 
gesture of wonder and scorn — "how? 
would any one be such a madman ? I can 
hardly believe it: I have only spoken of 
their unpardonable stupidity in having lost 
the road j but if however — if any wretched 
fellow — whoever he may be, in a sad plight 
he is!" 

(i Oh, as for that," cried LaureUa, "I 
promise you, that the daughter of the 
Count Del fialzo was never so annoyed — " 

But the words were checked in her 
mouth by a severe and reproving glance 
from her mistress. The false Castellan, 
pretending to be greatly shocked, said to 
Bice, with a 'voice which seemed almost 
choked, partly in wrath at the suspected 
lack of respect, partly in reverence to the 
lady who commanded him not to take any 
notice of it : 

"Permit me, my lady; it is for the 
honour of the castle— think if your noble 
spouse should ever hear — think of all, 
tliink of me ; permit me to ascertain who 
was. this wretch — and I assure you-^-" 

(( 1 have already commanded that yon 
apeak no more of this," said the ebride of 
Ottorlno, with, a resolute and dignified air; 
and then, immediately changing this man- 
ner for a mora afiable teney because she 
absolved thai rogue abashing, himself and 



remaining in silence as if thoroughly em- 
barrassed and mortified, she added: 

'That which I ask you is, how much 
longer will Ottorino delay his arrival?" . 

'' If you knew," said Pelagrua then, with 
a face which seemed full of penitence, "if 
you knew how it grieves me that the first 
tidings which I have to announce to my 
lady are not tidings calculated to produce 
instant joy!" 

u What tidings have you ?" asked Bice 
with trembling anxiety. "Do you know 
of anything that has happened?*' 

" A courier arrived from Seprio a few 
moments before you came," replied the vil- 
lain, " and reports that he cannot return at 
all-to-day." 

"At all to-day? and what important 
business keeps him there all day ? and the 
courier? did he see my husband befjpre be 
left? did he speak with him? and what 
did he bid him say to me? Come, cause 
him to come to me at once. I wish to 
speak with him. I wish, I say, to fepeak 
with him. I wish to speak at once with 
the courier, do you hear ?" 

" If you will permit me, I can tell you 
.all,. because the truth is the messenger— 
to make him come here—. He spoke with 
my lord before taking .the road, and left 
him in the castle in company with Lupo 
and one of your father's retainers, who 
came back since last night ; they are all 
well and safe, and he says that you mutt 
be of good courage, and, as soon as he can? 
get rid of some business affairs which keep 
him there, he will fly to you." 

" But when ? when did he say he would 
return ? Any later than this evening, is it ?" 

" Ofau yes, oh I am sure that he will come 
without fail this evening." 

"But is he sure that he told him so him- 
self 1 Come, summon me at once t|iie 
courier. Go : I am not used to repeat a 
command so many times to my vassal." 

Pelagrua made a low bow, bending his 
shoulders submissively, aa if asking, par* 
don for his offence, and retired. 

Having received a positive order to pro- 
duce the courier, Pelagrua first instructed 
one of bis ruffians how to act in order to 
deceive the ill-falfe lady. When he was 
prepared te act the part assigned him, 
Pelagrua brought him into the ladrVprce- 
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ence. At the first step which he made in 
entering the room, the pretended courier 
feigned to Mumble, and came forward roll- 
ing like a boat from side to side. Tins ill- 
conditioned fellow" was a one eyed bTavo. 
with red hair and beard, and a great stash 
ncro<3 his face traversing the forehead 
down through the nose mto his left eye." 
Bice was afraid of him. and rose from her 
seat; but Pelagrua approaching hec with 
his usuul attitude of respectful humility, 
told her that this man was a good fcHow, 
but he had one fault, which \\*as a habit of 
drinking too much, and that he was just 
then a little tips jr. Pelagrua had adopted 
this expedient, that he might prevent Bice 
from a.- king too many questions about Otto- 
rino, and that he might not permit that 
rascal too close an acquaintance with his 
share in this villany, lest he should some 
day reveal it. He had merely instructed 
him to aj/pear intoxicated, and this part! 
he played to perfection. Bice plied Irirn, i 
however, with questions, but ceold get no • 
other reply than that he had seen Ottorino 
at Seprio, that he was Welt, and that he , 
-would arrive at the Little Castle that even- j 
ing or the next morning to a certainty: 
Bice was completely decciTed j and, be- 
coming more and more disgusted with the 
fellow's sottish condition, she signed to the 
Castel|an to inarch him away. She then 
feave orders to Pelagrua to send a trusty 
man on horseback to Castle Sepi-io to bear 
a letter from her and to return with a re- 
ply ; to which she added that three hour* 
would suffice for him to go and return, and, 
if in f hat time he brought back, no letter, 
the Castellan should account to her for his 
failureto do so.' The Castellan replied with 
a bow, that she should be obeyed, and went 
out, draggingafter him the pretended courier. 
Meanwhile the parents of the unfortu- 
nate Bice left Milan at the time appointed 
for their visit to the Little Castle, and tra- 
velling rapidly, reached that place in a few 
hours. To their great alarm, they found 
no'bride and bridegroom there; nor could 
'the retainers of Ottorino give any account 
-of their master. Among the vassals and 
tlie peasantry of the*neurhbonring country 
.-gathered there to see "e newly married 
pair, thinking them just arrived, .here wai 
<fortnnatsly a Jester called Tremacoldo, 



who had persistently declared to the Cas- 
tellan that before leaving the Little Castle 
he must have speech of the Ccrunt Del 
Balzo. , This Tretr.acoldo was often in the 
Palace of the Count on festival occasions, 
and had there played upon the lute ami 
improvised sons many times. He was 
well known to them all, and was an 
especial favourite with Bice and Ottorino. 
On his way to tiie Littre Castle, where he 
was to sins and piny during the bridal 
feasts,, the Jester had boirght of an armourer 
of Gallarate a handsome poniard. It was 
at this place, it will be .remembered, that 
Ottorino left Bice, when he set off toward . 
Seprio. When Tremacoldo was brought 
into the presence of the Count Del Balzo, 
he wore this poniard on his person, and 
the Count immediately recognized it aa the 
same which was worn by a certain Riciar- 
dino, one of the twfr esquires who were 
escorting Ottorino and his^ bride tp the Lit- * 
tie Castle. To the questions which the 
Count and Ermalinda put to him, Trema- 
coldo replied, informing them in what way 
this poniard came into his possession. 
From this they inferred that the escort 
given to Bice had been attacked and dis- 
armed, and that, if such were the case, 
Ottorino and Bice were taken away by vie- 
lence. Their distress at this supposition 
so greatly moved the pity of Tremacoldo 
that he immediately conceived the gener- 
ous resolve to make every possible effort 
to discover the whole secret of this affair 
of the poniard and the fate of* Ottorino and 
Bice. In this design the Count Del Balzo 
and Ermalinda encouraged him with entrea- 
ties and with promises of a liberal reward. 
Tremacoldo, like all of his profession, 
was a man of great dexterity and sagacity, 
and had ready access to all sorts of places. 
He was thus peculiarly well-adapted for 
an undertaking of this kind. He repaired 
at once to the armorer of Gal la rate, 
from whom he had bought the poniard. 
From him he ascertained that it had been 
given him, with other petty things of ft© 
sort, by a kinsman of bis, the vassal and 
agent of certain nuns who lived at Rescal- 
dina, that this kinsmen of bis had received 
those things as his share of the booty ob- 
tained by pillaging some horsemen in the 
night, whose persons and whose striate- 
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, <quent fate were equally unknown to him, 
except that they were made prisoners. This 
kinsman Tremacoltlo sought out.; from him 
be learned of the night attack upon Bice's 
escort, of Ottorino's having been made a 
prisoner in going to £eprio, and of the 
seiztire of Lupo, a trusty esquire whom 
Bice had sent to . Seprio- TremacoLdo 
saw at once jo. arrive at a thorough knqw- 
ledge of this mysterious aifair there was 
iiO better way than to speak face to face 
with this Lupo, who was a- friend of his, 
and the sou of .the Count Del Balzo's fal- 
coner. It was necessary first to obtain hie 
liberation, and this the sagacious Trema- 
coldo effected by good management. They 
tii en together went at once to Milan to re- 
fer the whole matter to the Count Del 
Balzo and his lady, who had returned 
home, after passing three unhappy days at 
the Little Castle. But Lupo could give no 
aecouat of what happened to Bice and 
Ottorino, because he was taken before 
reaching Sepiio, his eyes bound and him- 
self hurried away to the prison from which 
Tremacoldo rescued him. * Lupo, however, 
in his account, mentioned the incident of 
the letter from Marco Visconti, after re 
eeiving which Ottorino had ridden off to- 
ward Castle Seprio. Ermeliuda, to whom 
Visconti's love for her daughter was well 
known, could hardly doubt her having 
been seized by him. Fully, satisfied that 
Marco .Visconti was at the bottom of this 
mystery, she summoned Lupo to speak 
with her apart, and asked him if he would 
undertake to dear a letter privately from 
ber to that great lord. This he readily 
undertook to do, and departed immedi- 
ately with the letter. 

While, the friends of the unfortunate 
young lady were thus bestirring themselves 
to discover the nature of tke plot by which 
she and her husband were lost to them, 
Bioe was undergoing still greater suffer- 
ings. Lodrisio, kept constantly informed 
by Pelagrua of all that passed, and de- 
signing to terrify and cajole the imprisoned 
Lady into forgetting Ottorino and yielding 
to the desires of Marco Visconti, rode to 
Kosate in the evening of the twentieth 
day after the time of Bice's entrance with- 
in those ill-omened walls. ' He is informed 
fey Pelagrua that Bice has been ill, and 



that her mind is always preyed upon by a 
gloomy and restless humour. To quiet 
this disposition, he could think of no other' 
method titan that of keeping alive in her 
the hope of seeing her husband soon again. * 
This Pelagrua managed to do by writing 
her letters in the name of Ottorino, whose 
hand he counterfeited with great exactness. 
Bice received them, read them and valued 
them greatly, tl/inking them genuine. In 
this way he completely deceived her; but 
he felt that such artifices must answer only 
for a time, and he feared every day that 
her eyes would be opened to his perfidy, 
and that she would then give . way to all 
the pasions of despair and perhaps die. 
This discovery, little a* he knew it, had 
already been made ; and it was the des- 
pair induced by a knowledge of her true 
condition, which had so affected the health 
oF the deceived lady. The wife of this 
base man, unable to see so pure and love!/ 
a creature betrayed and deceived without 
feeling compassion for her fate, had con- 
veyed between the leaves of a rose which 
she gave her a little note, in which she 
informed her that the letters pretended to be 
written by Ottorino were iu reality forged. 
Pelagrua then stated to Lodrisio that 'he 
had despatched a, courier to Marco Via- 
conti to hint to him the condition in which 
Bice was ; but that Visconti had written 
him in reply to interfere no longer in what 
concerned Ottorino, thereby clearly inti- 
mating l)is intention to interpose no itif- 
ther impediment to 'the marriage, the 
marriage, the actual consummation of 
which was as yet unknown to him. But 
Lodrisjo, even with this intimation of Vis- 
conti's desires, persisted in his original 
design, impelled principally by his hatred 
of Ottorino. 

On that very evening Bice, now pale and 
languid through the powerful influence of 
grief, was leaning upon the parapet and 
watching the last rays of the setting sun. 
Overcome at last by the sad thoughts which 
thronged to her heart, she turned away 
from the window, and threw herself 
weaiily upon a seat, exclaiming: "*Oh, 
Lord, my torment it too great 1" 

At that instant* the sound of a lute ia 
heard, and a sad strain ia borne to the ears 
of thee prisoners, wfaicfe seems familiar* 
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Soon the notes are beard more distinctly, 
and Bice whispers to Lauretta : " It is the 
prelude to the Swallow. But slop: the 
song itself is begun." They then hear 
1 distinctly, though a little subdued by the 
distance, the plaintive and touching song 
called the "Wandering Swallow." h is 
Tremacoldo who sings it, and Bice at once 
recognizes his voice, and is inspired with 
new hope. There is one a"t least near her 
whr,m she can trust; and, if she can only 
see hi in and speak with him, some of these' 
terrible doubts which dUtract her mind 
will at last be resolved. Whilst she is re- 
counting to the horror-ttricken Lauretta 
the means by which she discovered that 
they were betrayed, a knock is heard at 
the door, and Pelagrua's voice is heard 
calling to Lauretta, that a gentleman has 
arrived, who brings news of Ottorino, and 
wishes to speak with her mistress. They 
refuse to admit any one ; and as the door 
is locked inside with a strong bolt, feel 
secure against intrusion. * 

But Pejagrua and Lodrisio, without the 
slightest scruple, admitted themselves by a 
secret door concealed in the wall. Lau- 
retta,' covering her face with her hands, 
. 6hrieked loudly ; but Bice rose with. dignity 
and. turning to them, sakl with an air and 
voice replete with calm majesty : 

"Castellan, I perceive you have mis- 
taken the room. It is the wife of your 
lord, who dwells here." 

The indignation and the sense of danger 
. which possessed her, brought back much 
of the energy which she had lost through 
grief and sickness. Her cheeks were once 
more tinted with a rosy hue ; her eyes 
once more sparkled with the light winch 
shone in them before these sad days. The 
villains who had plotted against her hap 
piness were at first abashed and discon- 
certed. Lodrisio, addressing her with a 
respect which was at that moment quite 
sincere, attempted to excuse his intrusion. 
But Bice, whose suspicions of foul play are 
now made certainty by the presence of her 
husband's deadly enemy, soon gives him 
to understand that she is no longer to be 
deceived, that she knows well enough that 
•the is in his power, and that her only trust 
now is in the protection of God. He ex- 
cites her attention by appealing totier af- 



fection for Ottorino, whose safety, he as- 
serts, it is in her power to secure. He 
then endeavours to persuade her that the 
marriage at Milan was invalid, and that 
she is at liberty to marry another, and in- ^ 
forms her that she is at Rotate, in \he 
castle of Marco Visconti. At the sound 
of this name the poor young lady faints in 
the arms of her maid, and the two villains 
are forced to cease their persecution for a 
time. 

In the mean time Lupo, entrusted by 
Ermelinda with a letter for Marco Vis- 
conti, had reached Florence, where that 
powerful baron then was; and, having 
gained admittance to his presence, had de- 
livered the letter. He was kindly received 
by Marco, under whose banner he had 
fought at the battle of the Adda and else- 
where; and, when he told his name, -was 
recognized by him as having once been 
Ottorino's armour bearer. When Erme- 
linda wrote to Visconti, she was under the 
impression that the disappearance of the 
newly married pair was entirely the work 
of his- jealousy and passion; and in her 
letter, after informing him of their mar- 
riage, she entreated him by. the love which 
which he once professed for her, to restore 
them to their bereaved friends. Mar so 
was greatly affected by this letter. Though 
entirely ignoranr of the plot by which Ot- 
torino and Bioe had lost tlfeir liberty, he 
was much distressed at the grief ofErme-* 
linda, could not bear to think that he was 
suspected of having contrived and directed 
this diabolical stratagem, ana* y*et felt that 
he was in a measure responsible for What 
had happened, because of the confidence 
which he had placed in Lodrisio. Eatly 
the next morning he took horse, accom- 
panied by Lupo and two esquires, and rode 
day and night toward Milan by the way of 
Lucca, revolving in his mind, on the way, 
^rnany suspicious circumstances which led 
him to believe that Lodriso and Pelagraa 
were at the bottom of this iniquity. At 
this thought the blood boiled in hi% Teins, 
and he swore to avenge upon these fellows 
the infamy they had endeavoured to bring 
upon him. At last, reaching 'Milan, ho 
sent his esquires to his own palace, and 
went on foot with Lupo to the Count Del 
Balzo's house, 'to learn what he eonld 
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from Ermelinda, and to justify himself fo 
her, whose respect he so highly valued. 
He confessed to her that he bad indeed 
given an order, when leaving Milan, that 
Ottorino should be made away with ; but 
declared that the seizure of Bice had been 
effected entirety without his permission. 
He promised to institute a vigourous search 
for Bice and restore her to the arms of her 
mother, to find Ottorino also and reunite 
the young bride and her husband. He then 
returned with Lupo to his palace, and tak- 
ing horse, they rode «away at a gallop to 
Rosate. Lodrisio, meantime, was not 
ignorant of the Viscount's having come to 
Milan by the way of Lucca, nor of his be- 
ing actually on the way to Rosate. Prompt- 
ed by a devilish spirit of cruelty, he wrote 
to Pelagrua that all was discovered, and 
that he must at once put to death his two 
captives. But tire courier who was sent 
with this letter fell into the hands of Marco 
Viscoriti just as he reached the castle. 
Pelagrua, however, had already divined 
what Lodrisio's instructions would be; and 
knowing that Visconti would soon be 
there, and that it was his interest to bury 
in eternal oblivion every trace of his vii- 
lany, he had Bice and Lauretta conveyed 
to a dark, damp room under the castle r hop- 
ing that they would soon die there of ter- 
ror and starvation. 

Marco, arriving at the castle, rode im- 
mediately to the Castellan's quarters and 
told the person who came to the door that 
he wished to speak at onee with Pelagua's 
wife. She came out with a child in her 
arms, answering to bis inquiry for her hus- 
band that he was not at home. To her he 
showed the intercepted letter, and drew 
from her a full confession of all she knew. 
He a*»nt her- up to Bice's former robin to an- 
nounce to her that she would soon be free; 
and, white the woman was 'gone, he dis- 
patched a oouiier to Bice's parents to bid 
them come at once to Rosate. The wo- 
man returned, full of terror, to inform the 
disturbed and anxious Visconti, that neither 
JBice nor her maid were to be found. Pas- 
sion at this new villany at first deprived 
him* of his powers of reflection ; but 
presently it occurred to his mind that there 
was a secret passage which led into those 
toozRM. Through this he made the Cas- 



tellan's wife conduct him: they passed 
through room after room, but saw not 
a living soul. * Near the lamp, which 
was still burning upon the table in Bice's 
room, was a Bible, open at the thirty-foqrth < 
chapter of Jeremiah ; the leaves seemed. 
wet with recent tears, and several passages 
were marked with a slight dash. t Marco 
read them, and was inspired with new 
hope that she would yet be found alive. 
In another chamber' there were evident 
traces of a conflict, an overturned table, 
broken glasses and vases, and bed»curtains - 
torn to pieces. As they moved forward in 
their search, the Castellan's wife stumbled 
upon a rumpled veil in a dark gallery, 
which gave them some idea of the direc- 
tion taken by those who had removed the 
youqg lady and her maid. Finding that 
.there were many subterranean chambers, 
Visconti summoned workmen to break 
open the doors one after another. Un- 
der one of these rooms Tremacoldo was 
found. He had been taken while endear 
vouring to get access to Bice ; and those 
miscreants had plunged him into this 
wretched place to die there. Encouraged 
by having ftee^l.one o€ the victims of" 
Pelagrua and Xodrisio, the men appeared 
to ply their levers and pickaxes still more 
energetically. After some time an esquire 
announces to Marco the arrival of the 
Count and Countess Del Balzo. At this 
moment a cry is heard: "She is here! she 
is found ! she is found J" 

"Issue alive?" asked Marco from the 
midst of the crowd which is pressing for* 
ward to the spot. " She is dead/' replies 
a voiee from the place to which all were - 
gathered. She was not, however, dead as 
yet; but, being quite insensible, she was 
borne away from that terrible place in the 
arms of two esquires, Lauretta following, 
kissing her cold cheek and weeping over 
her. She was carried into the room pf the 
Castellan's wife, where the. medical man 
of the castle putting the flame of a candle 
before her lips, discovered that she stjll 
breathed, though very, slightly? Lauretta; 
and the Castellan's wife doing all in their 
power to restore her, at last succeeded in 
bringing back warmth and life in her body. 
Marco then became anxious to ascertain 
what had become of Ottorino*' He learnt 
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from the Castellan* wife that Ladrisio had j I will find myself alone in the hands of 
let fall hints iu her presence of uis-bein£| the Lord, I prayed one thing of him; fos 



shut up in the Castle of iSinaaco, upon 
-which lie immediately rode away, to- liber- 
ate him. 

At las-t Bice opened her eyes^and gazing. 
in Lauretta's face, seemed to recognize 
her, and &poke. Lauretta explained to her 
that thef were free,, that her motlvex was 
in the castle, and" that, as soon as she was 
surliciently recovered, they would go home 
with her. But Bice had been so often de- 
ceived, nnd had become so hopeless, that 
she believed her to be onty trying to com- 
fort her, until she heard the voice of her 
mother from the next room calling out in 
great grief: " Atas, my daughter T With 
her heard upon her mother's shoulder, the 
poor young lady wondered in silence at 
this change in her rate. Beginning at fast 
fully to realize it, weak as she was, she 
exerted hersetf in her joy to kiss a ad 
caress her mother. Her father also pres- 
ently came into the room, and by his 
presence added to her satisfaction. But 
still she had not seen Ottoriuo, and knew 
nothing of hrs fate; and this source of 
distiess c loaded ber happiness even in 
that moment. 

All that day, in spite of the physician's 
prescriptions, Bice grew worse; and it was 
soon evident that she could not live many 
hours. Her only hope was that she might 
live long enough to see her husband once 
more. Toward evening, perceiving that 
she couhl not live much longer, she asked 
for a eonfessoF, and passed some time alone 
with a worthy o Id Benedictine. "Listen, 
ray daughter," said he on leaving the room, 
* ; Otto ri no has not yet arrived, but we ex- 
pect him to be here before daylight." She 
wn much troubled, and cried : "Ottorrno ! 
my husband ! oh, my dear husband ! Oh I 
that the Lord would grant me this mercy I 
oh, that I might see him before I die P' 
A little after sunrise she called them all 
around *her bedside, drew a ring from her 
finger and gave it to her moth ei, saying: 
u It was given to me in your presence, the 
symbol of a union, which though it cannot 
last here, will be renewed in heaven. If 
you ever see him again, put it in his hands, 
tiat ho may some day show it to me. And 
tell him also, that in this solemn moment, 
awed by the thought that in a little while 



the love he has borne me, for his- eternal 1 
welfare and mine,. I prayed him that he- 
would bring no one to acceuoc for what 1 
have suffered." 

Just before she died, Marco Yiscomi re- 
turned, bringing with him Ottoriuo, whom' 
be had released from his confinement in. 
the Castle of Binasco. She was thea 
speechless ' r but she fixed her eyes lovingly 
upon his face and placed hei hand in his,, 
then* drew i* gently away, showing it to. 
him and sodding towards her mother.. T lie- 
monk understood her meaning, and said to» 
Ottorino: a She wishes to tell you of the- 
wedding-ring which she has given to her 
mother, and which you are to receive from, 
her.'* Bice smifed and nodded her head. 
Then Ermelindn gave it to him, and he> 
kissed it tenderly. The monk then gave- 
him her fast message; but seeing bis eyes 
cast down and marks of hesitation \n liis> 
nvmner, he took him by the arm and asked 
him solemnly, if" he would promise to ob- 
serve this her last request. "Yes, H said 
he, " I" promise ft." Bice, unable to speak,, 
thanked him with a look of heavenly 
sweetness. A few moments more, and 
her spirit had passed away to a happier 
world. 

Her guilty persecutors, whatever retri^ 
bution the other world had in state for 
them, did not both moet their jirst reward 
in thjs. Pekgrua, it is true, was hurled 
headlong from a window- of the Castle by 
Visconti himself, who was -roused to the 
highest pi-ich of indignation- by hearing 
frem the wretch's own lips an account or 
the atrocities which this gentle creature* 
had suffered at hie hands. Lodrisio, how- 
ever, escaped the wrath of Marco by at 
new infamy. He secretly denounced him 
to hi* kinsman, Azzo Visconti, Lord of 
Milan, as having plotted to wrest from him 
the lordship of Lombaardy. Having beers 
active in seme suck design himself, he> 
was able to produce letters in Marco's own 
handwritipg, and other documents, which 
substantiated hit declarations. For thisu 
douhle treason he was rewarded and taken 
into favour by Azzo, while Maroo wma 
secretly stigmatized as a felon. 

This is a sad tale ; and the fate of Bic% 
leaves 03 the reader's mind a deep imjpce*. 
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fcion of how much sorrow- the wicked have 
it in their power to produce on earth : but 
the impression is a Just and truthful one, 
and teaches the inevitable presence of 
Sorrow in a world into which Sin has 
entered. The tale of Romeo and Juliet, 
top. is sad : but our greatest poet has not 
felt it too mournful for his pure and lofty- 
spirit to descant upon ; and he has em- 
bodied it in strains which touch the heart 
with sweeter emotions than any which 
comedy can produce. If there is a time to 
la\igh, there is also' a time to weep: and 
what saith the Preacher? Sorrow is better 
than laughter: for bythe madness of the 
countenance the heart is. made better. 



IMITATIONS OF HORACE. 

BT IL PENSIROSO. 



.Tell me, O friends, what is glory ; 

Tell me the title to fame. 
Who shall win honour in story ? 

Who, an iinm/)rtaiiz'd natr.e ? • 

Fame is the poet's creatian ; 

He shall deliver the palms : 
Ages with long acclamation 

Follow' the great he embalms, 

But must our. songs only render 

Homage to things past away? 
Or must the glow of their splendour 

Dim all the lights of To-Day? 

Hare no mora laurels been planted 
Since those Maeonides twined, 

When with Pelides he chanted 

Heroes whom Time has enshrined ? 

Do we no genius inherit? 

HaVe we no life-giving bard, 
Worthy to honour "his. merit — 
m Chivalrous, brave BiAURBGAJtf) ? 

Bad I sweet Campbell's clear numbers, 
. Had I a spirit of fire, 
Then would the theme that now slumbers 
Waken the chords of my lyre. 



But I may not with rash finger 
Strike Hoben linden's bold string : 

Pensive I listen and linger, 
Calling on others to sing. 



n. 



Daughter of Jove, the omnipotent Sire, 

Pallus Athene, to sages of old, 
Oft thou didst wisdom celestial inspire, 

Whence we have drawn the chief trea- 
sures we hold* 



Greece, of philosophy birth-place and 
home, 

Yields me the flowers I gather to-day. 
Horace his garland so fashioned at Romej 

Truth is eternal and cannot decay. 

Never to man hath the Deity given 

Aught that is beautiful, precious or rare; 

Aught that is good, but to him who hath 
striven, 
Won at the price of his* labour and care. 

If thou wonldst heaven propitious" to"thee f 
Then let thy worship to heaven be paid; 

If that thy friends true anu\ constant may 
be, 
Constant to them be thy service and aid. 

If to fffe4ionours of State thou incline, 
Benefits large on the nation bestow : 
If by thy virtue alone thou wouldst shine, 
Toil to do good to mankind bore below. 

* 
If from the fruits of the bounteous earth 

Gain thou desirest, then till then the soil; 
If by thy herds thou seek treasure and 
worth, 
Herds then and cat^Je mustolaim all thy 
toil.. 

If to win freedom and peace for thy land, 
Warlike ambition has kindled thy heart, 

Learn by obedience how to command, 
Bronzed by exertion and practice of ar^ 

If for the body thou seek to obtain 
Power and pliancy at thy control, 

Labour and action the body must train, 
Moulding an instrument fit fox the soul. 
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CASIMLR UHLDOM. 

EXWACT FROM TBI " StCDIM" OF AdALBIBT 

Stifter. 

Tr (inflated from the German. 

[Nora by thi Translator — Tiie follow- 
ing translation was made several years 
ago, when the volume of "StiAer's Stn- 
dien," from which* this extract is taken, 
.first appeared. The artistic simplicity of 
Stifter '« style is the great charm of his 
writings, a charm which is in great dan- 
ger of being lost in a transfer to a foreign 
language, and the translator relicts that 
as the original is no longer at hand he has 
no opportunity at present of revising his 
work beyond the correction of a few Ger- 
manisms and the modifications of a few 
expressions.} 

" You cabled me a while ago the gentlest 
human being that you ever'knew," said the 
Colonel. " [ must acknowledge that it did 
my soul. good to hear you say so. You 
are the second person on this earth that 
ever said so. Of the first, who lived years 
and years ago, I will tell you hereafter. 
You will then see that this good opinion of 
me which you two entertain is dearer to 
me than that "of all other beings in the 
world. But to the matter. Have you never 
beard of one Count Uhldom?" 

"Do you mean the notorious Casimir 
Uhldom 1" 

*' I am that notorious Casimir Uhldom." 

"You?" 

11 Yes, I. Gamester, brawler, spend- 
thrift — and now such as you have known 
me for several years.'' - 

" No, that is impossible. While I was 
still going to school indistinct but strange 
reports of the Count were bruited about." 

il They are perhaps true; I was not good 
Much that I was, I was in a better sense 
than people knew of. They were too well 
acquainted with the evil that was in me, 
of much good and some evil, and the very 
best of all they were wholly ignorant; and 
I have been made what I am almost whol- 
ly by distress. Listen to me awhile. When 
my father died I was sixteen years old, 
my brother twenty. During the whole 
time he bad always been the better, I the 
worse. Now when the people had come 
together and the will was opened, he too 



was the beir, I was disinherited. At that 
time I did not yet know whether he had 
acted badly or not, but I called him a scoun- 
drel and determined to go forth into the 
wide world. It seemed to- me at that pe— ' 
riod an easy matter to become a comman- 
der and a great captain, like Wallenslein 
and the rest of them in the Thirty Years' 
War. I left the house With the little sum 
which the law gave me and offered my 
services to the Brand euburger. I offered 
them to the Elector of Bavaria, and to the 
Elector ' Palatine, but without success. 
They wished to thrust me into the rank 
and file, or put me into a military school, 
and I could stand neither. And so I kept 
on, and one day, when" every wave of the 
beautiful Rhine was gleaming and glanc- 
ing in the sunshine, I went over into 
France. I thought- that' I would lay my 
hopeful sword at the feet of King Lewis. 
Many a day did I winder through the 
strange land and the strange language, un- 
til one evening just as a quiet rain was 
falling from the # gray sky, I eutered the 
gloomy city of Paris. At that time I did 
not entertain the. least conception that 
I could fail. I understood but little of the 
language, and did not know a single hu- 
man being in the city, but yet I pressed on 
and was brought before the king. He ask- 
e$ me what I woidd learn first, and I an- 
swered ' the language.' He smiled and 
said that he would remember me. I now 
commenced to learn the language and to 
wait for the answer of the King.' When 
my money failed and I only had one soli- 
tary piece of gold left, I thought I must 
needs go to a gambling house in order to 
win more. I knew a house of this class* 
It stood in a long street which was always 
beautifully illuminated at night, and until 
then I had only known it from the exterior. 
When evening came on again I went into 
the street smd looked at the* house again 
from without. Just then a carriage drove 
past me up to the house and spattered me 
with mud from the street It stopped un- 
der the gateway, the door was thrown open 
and a handsome dressed man alighted, and * 
went up the stairway, with a servant behind 
him carrying a box. I went through the 
gateway, too, ascended the steps, on which 
statues were standing, and entered the 
saloon, where people were running about. 
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and looked on a white. Then I walked 
up, laid my gold piece on * card as I had 
seen others do, and after some time they 
pushed several gold pieces over to me. I 
was not.very much surprised and staked 
again. I did not know the game — only 
that cards were always laid down, the same 
two qiiiet words were always spoken like 
the peivduium of a tower clock, and that 
people were pushing gold pieces to and 
fro. When at last the man at the upper 
end of the table had closed his box Thad 
several handfula of gold in my pocket. 
Meanwhile midnight had passed, I went 
home and poured the money in my cap 
which J had thrown upon a chair. The 
next day 1 panted 'lor evening to come. 
When the^caudles were lighting a strange 
gentleman came and said that he would 
bet on me. At that time I did not under- 
stand what this meant, and took every 
thing very easily. On this day I won as 
before, and the next day I won again. I 
soon learned to understand the game, and 
tried by degrees to guide and control it. 
Several men joined me and tri *d to exor- 
cise fortune into their circle. I continued 
to win. My losses, when I lost, were in- 
significant, and my prosperity became af- 
fluent. I • now went through the streets 
dressed in fine clothes with a hat arid 
plumes, the finest horsein Paris was mine, 
and three of almost equal beauty stood^in 
my stables besides. My cloak was like 
that of a duke, and my small sword had a 
diamond hilt. At that time I should have 
played false if I had known how to do it. 
My friends and companions at play brought 
me to. the people, who lived in the great 
palaces which I had only seen from the 
outside before ; they paid me compliment?; 
the girls were kindly disposed towards me; 
I loved splendor and learned the ways and 
manners of the place. When only men 
were present I tried to get up quarrels with 
them, an 4 then braved it in the duello; for, 
except at cards, I spent most or my hours 
in the fencing saloon. So my gambling 
life went on. Once r however, a tall, pale 
man, whom I had always avoided, and to 
tell tbe honest truth, whom I had always 
feared, said that I was nothing bat a raga- 
muffia who lived on his profession of va- 
grant. He had said this to me ; I made 
him no reply, but went t *ro days afterwards. 



to M. Armaud Pelton, who was at the time 
President of the pauper commission, and 
gave him everything that I had in gold 
and ornaments and clothing, as well as my 
horses and trappirfgs. I kept back only 
one hundred Louis' and a miserable gray, 
which'I had bought the day before. 

On the afternoon of that day I challeng- 
ed the pale man to single combat, giving 
him no reason whatever; but when I had 
run bim through the shoulder I held up my 
receipt from M. Pelton, before his dim 
eyes and shouted who 1 was. I thought 
he was dying and was well satisfied with 
the thought. But he did not die. I renew- 
ed the acquaintance many years after, and" 
esteemed him very highly as I have reason 
to believe he did me. As I left the duel- 
ling ground 1 caught up on the end or my 
sword another piece of writing, which had 
been sent me by the King, and which as- 
signed me a poor place in the army, and 
threw it away. I now hated the King, 
and found out that my proper place. was in 
the German Imperial army. When tbe 
sun rose on the next day I was far, fan 
away from Paris : he shone in my face and 
I was riding on my gray nag towards Ger- 
many. I had on a shabby leather jacket, 
and in it a hundred Louis.- Oh the sev- 
enth day! I passed the Rhine again. They 
said I must have Ijeen a terrible spend- 
thrift to have come down from riches to 
such* a sad plight, but I laughed, looked 
into the dark -green waves -of the Rhine 
and would not believe that I could fail. I 
found that I had been on the wrong path 
and must now enter upon a new one. 
Therefore I determined to call out an army 
like the Duke of Friedland, and to recon- 
quer the lands which the King had torn 
from us. Just then it occurred to me that 
when I should make my entry in Paris as 
a general, perhaps a girl might look down 
from the very same window at which I 
had formerly stood with her and been so 
delighted, when she called me ker dear 
little count, I was heartily ashamed of -that 
childish period and its aims and- efforts. 

But when two years had passed away, 
a ad my new plans had not been accom- 
plished, I began to serve from below up- 
wards in our army. Now time moved 
more slowly, and labor was rewarded only 
hairbreadth by hairbreadth j but from am* 
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hi lion, because nothing else was left me, 
I performed my new (.limes welt, in order 
that I might cuitfrtrj'ji the others, and sttr- 
|uu these who were my cqiiojs. An J bo, 
in the course of time. I reached my twenty- 
sixth year, and became better knewn 
among the com maud '..'rs of the annv. It 
so happened then that an uncle died, the 
last ol Oiir relations. a:id left me a consid- 
erable property. At the same time, too, I 
fall in love.- Ah! my dear Doctor, many, 
many years have n<»w passed, and — for- 
give me the word a which I shall utter— 1 
was just as eiithiD-iastic as you are, I was 
just as extravaguut in hatred of enemies 
and love of friends, I wns ju?t as energetic. 
and, at bottom, just as good- hearted as you 
are. Look yc, I have often thought I 
must drag all the stars down to me, and 
carry all the continents on my linger. * So 
I opened my heart wide, mid suffered the 
feeling to enter, and revelled in it. But 
before I returned to consciousness I was 
betrayed. A friend uud confidante, whom 
I bad sent to make proposals of marriage, 
led her to the altar himself. I determined 
to follow him to the estate whither he had 
brought hei, and there stab him. Then I 
changed my miud, and resolved instead, 
to kill myself. In our building there was 
a long narrow passage, Mich as the pas- 
sages in barracks Ukimlly arc, and be 
tweell the windows Mood large pillars. 
When night had come on, and my com- 
rades were asleep, I took, a rifle, which 1 
bad loaded in the evening, went into the 
passage, and placed myself in the shadow 
of the piliais, so that the meq who some 
times passed might not see me. After a 
while, when £ heard nothing stirring, I put 
the muzzle to my throat, and stretched my 
toe to the trigger. But I must have done 
it awkwardly, for I heard a crack, and the 
ball grazed my shirt button, when sudden- 
ly a private of our squad, who had spied 
me out, and fur fear, had crept near* r in 
the shadow of the wall, sprang suddenly 
up, struck the barrel from my throat, and 
whispered, " Count, I'll say nothing about 
it, but you must not do that again." I was 
about to full down on my knees before the 
man, so terrified was I, and so confused* 
I said that I was very much ebliged to 
him, and would give him a quantity of 
money, lie tools- the money on tlje next 



day. and never breathed a word of it to 
any human being. I'now disminsed these 
thoughts, and went over to the other side : 
that is, I cared about nothing, and allowed 
no evil to make an impression on. me. I 
likewise determined to squander the in- 
heritance which I had received. 

We now sate many a night together — 
many friends and lively fellows — and by 
the bright light of the candle, with the 
loud hum of voice*, the estate was dissi- 
pated. Six years passed,- and I was again 
as poor as I had been before the death of 
my uncle. At last war commenced, and 
those who had till then remained together 
in one house, in one city, parted company, 
and were often separated by intervening 
countries. I was over thirty years of age, 
and matters began to take another turn: 
Li'fe in the field was often quite serious, 
and many a night, when the desolate 
freeze passed through the sky, I was 
mournful over the world, and mournful 
over everything. Everything was yet to 
come that my life had promised me, and 
yet the greatest part of my life was already 
over. Sometimes my mother came to my 
mind — she who had long been dead, with 
her beautiful blue eyes — sometimes the 
brook of our meadow, and the beautiful 
willows beside it. So time went on ; we 
made no great conquests, and the enemy 
made none either. 

It was in Westphalia that I learned to 
use a remedy for my soul's good, which I 
fir*t commenced as a jest, and have con- 
tinued in earnest up to the present day. I 
would gladly advise you, too, to apply it, 
Doctor; for I believe that I have become 
all tbat I have become byjthis. means. It 
consists in writing down your present life 
— all t'toughts and occurrences, juat at 
they come — and then sealing it up in an 
erivelope, making a vow not to open and 
read the writing until three or four year* 
have passed. An old soldier prescribed 
it, laughingly, in my presence, to a young 
lady who was just at that time steeped in 
love-sorrow, and said thai it had a- very 
good effect in such cases. I joined in the 
laugh, and thought to myself that I would 
try the thing too. And kow often havs I 
not, since then, blessed the man in his 
grave for saying it, and the chance which 
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made him say if at the right moment. I 
went very zealously to work, and spent all 
the spare time given me in writing down 
whatever thoughts happened to be passing 
through my bead, and what my plans were 
for the future. I made the things very 
prettily, folded all the pieces of the same 
size, and wrote on the outside tin respee-' 
tive dates. In the encampments, where 
they often caused me considerable incon- 
venience, I still carried the sealed packets 
about with me.. When I opened the first 
one — which was after a lapse not of three, 
but of five years, because I had been sepa- 
rated a while from my chattefs — I was ly- 
ing on'my couch wounded, deprived of all 
necessaries, with no friend, no sympathi- 
zer at my side. It was past midnight 
when I had made them give me the pack- 
age, and when I opened and read it, I 
laughed and cried almost in one breath, 
for everything had turned out differently 
from what 1 had imagined; much' was 
better, many things worse, but everything 
more earthly and ieal than my fancy had 
painted it; my views, were, matured and 
ripened, and I felt the most passionate de- 
sire to write them down in a new pack 
age. Paper and lead pencil were handed me 
from the leather bag which lay under my 
bed, and I wrote the whole night on the 
pillow by my head. Ah 1 I- did not know 
tnen, because it was the first packet I had 
opened, that I should feel thus every time. 
Yes, even in«the case of that which I was 
writing down with such haste and fervor. 

It is remarkable, Doctor, that as old as 
I was, I did not form a method of think- 
ing, speaking arid acting until I undertook 
this employment ; for I have been able to 
learn from writing and books only in my 
late* old age. Then I had scarcely time to 
write down the most urgent points. I 
of tea wrote on my knees, often on a arum, 
©r against the. trunk of a tree. I have 
since then seen terrible battles — I have 
seen human blood poured out like water. 
I distinguished myself, as they said: that 
is, I helped in all these things; but a pack- 
et told me afterwards, what I felt tl\£n, 
and my feelings .were far better than, the 
distiQction— the feelings which I had tp 
suppress in order to do my duty. Manpr. * 
packet blessed me, many a packet .con- 



demned me; and so I became, contrari- 
wise, in the midst of war and .bloodshed, 
a milder being. I do not know whether I 
should have become so at any rate, by the 
increase ot years, or Whether impenetrated 
my heart deeper by means of those writ* 
ihgs. I ••mmenced, too, in the coarse of 
time, to practice in life what I had learned 
to think in spirit. Look at this chain, 
Doctor, which I put on to-day, because I 
consider this interview with you as a so- 
lemnity. It is a witness of what I say. 
Once, at the risk of my own life, I saved 
that of a thousand enemies whom our men 
were on the point of cutting to pieces. I 
undertook to rescue them because I could * 
not endure that so many human beings, 
who had incurred no guilt, should be 
killed like dumb beasts, which, to be sure, 
donot offend us, but are, notwithstanding, 
necessary' to our subsistence. Betwixt 
the balls of both parties I fettled the con- 
ditions of the surrender, and brought back 
the written agreement on horseback to 
our commander, facing the drawn sabres 
of our squadrons. They were only taken 
prisoners, and the king exchanged them 
subsequently. A few years before I should 
have given the comrrrand myself to strike 
home, and should have considered it a 
heroio act. The tbonsftnd men sent me, 
n.any years afterwards, the choicely orna- 
mented weapon which yon have seen * 
hanging up yonder in my oak cabinet; . 
their king himself added the hilt of the 
sword, which is»so beautifully set in sil- 
ver; and the Emperor, when the news of 
the occurrence was brought to his ears, 
presented me with this chain, which I 
now have on." 

After these words, the colonel paused 
awhile. He arose and advanced into the 
room. He removed the manuscripts which 
were still lying on the table, and locked 
them up agttin. At last he let down the 
green curtains, which ho had drawn up 
before. I thought that he did it becnuse 
the sun seemed to Vie advancing towards 
us. Thence seated himself again by me 
and said, •* I will now fell you the end of 
my life's history. Years passed away 
again, but the one ever faster than the 
other, and I became by degrees a colonel. 
I was wounded again, was pensioned off, 
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and received permission to go where I 
pleated. m Upon one of my marches I had 
seen a fair valley, which lay between high 
mountains ; thither I removed myself and 
my ohaitels, in order to- remain there. 
There I commenced to collect the books 
which you see here, and the paintings, 
whose fctyle I had learned in the Nether- 
lands to understand and to love. Many of 
them have cost me* dearer than you can 
think, and I have often regretted that I 
have spent, on my own pleasure, so tnucli 
that would fall to others after my death— 
but be that as it may. In that valley my 
pockets became more and more like each 
other, until, in my old age, they were abso- 
lutely uniform I settled down in a liouse 
of my own and laid out a garden behind 
it, in which my plants grew, which I love 
because they do the will of God in inno- 
cence." 

Here the colonel paused awhile again 
and then coniftued : " I mentioned, at the 
beginning of our conversation, a human 
being, who was the first to say I had a 
good heart, as you are the second and I 
promised that I would tell you of this per- 
son, in order that you might see how much 
both of you delighted me by this opinion. 
This being lived with me in the valley — it 
was a woman — my own wife — and I would 
like to tell you something more about her ; 
that is, if you do not grow tired of listen- 
ing to me. I do not kno.w whether she 
was better or worse than a thousand others 
of her sex. I have known too little of the 
rest — but one excellence* she had above 
all that live, and this was that I loved her 
very dearly. It often seemed to me as ii 
her body was mine, as if her heart and 
her blood were mine, and as if she were 
to me in the stead of all other beings in 
the world. I had become acquainted with 
her .on the Rhine, where she was hardly 
treated by her relations. When I had 
made my arrangements, t brought her over. 
She had not loved me, but had gone with 
me. . On our marriage day, as the stood 
among her kinsfolk as a trembling bride, 
see looked into my eyes as if she sought 
true-heartedness in them. I brought her 
to my house and gave her on its threshold 
a kiss, which the did not return* When I 
saw her sitting in the parlor, on tny chair, 



with her bonnet on her head, and her 
wrapping still on, I resolved to honor and 
to spar* her, as well as my heart was able. 
I did not touch her hand, I suffered her to 
go about the house and lived with her as a 
brother. When she gradually perceived 
that she might direct and arrange every- 
thing as she please'd, and that no one made 
"any objections, when she asked me on my 
return from the cba»e— for I still went out 
hunting occasionally— how this and that 
thing stood, and how she should do it 5 I 
saw that the plant, "confidence," was 
growing up in her — and by its side still 
another ; fdr her eyes shone with content, 
and so her soul became lost to her, until 
she existed only in me. It was only a de- 
spised woman that said to me these words, 
' How I thank God that you are so kind — 
so very, very kind' — and yet no praise from 
my superiors, no joy of victory had ever 
before gone so deep into my heart; as the 
words of that despised woman. And when 
many years had passed after this fi rst, when 
her courage and confidence had increas- 
ed, when she coukl rest assured in my 
firm conjugal love and honorable regard, 
she was still as meek as a betrothed virgin, 
and as attentive as a handmaiden — for this 
was just her nature — and of that nature, 
what happened afterwards, was but a ne- 
cessary consequence. In our region, many 
snow-capped mountains and blue pealcs 
towered aloft ; behing our house were roar- 
ing mountain streams, and weod* in which 
no one walked for months and months. A 
desire to explore all this region came upon 
me, and once I made the request .that she 
might accompany me ocpasionally, when 
I went to look for strange alpine flowers, 
or sketched a tree, a stream, a rock, for at 
that time I commenced to learn drawing 
and practised it frequently. As was tier 
way, she readily consented, and 50 she of* 
ten walked with me among towering; fir*, 
by the side of brawling brooks, or over 
hard rocks, and she was still fairer and 
more blooming in the neighbourhood ef 
the mountains than she was at hone* 
While I sketched, she ased to sit behind 
me, cracking nuts, pr arranging the nou* 
tain flowers, which wa had gathered, inta 
a posy, or chatting wim .her dog, whbat 
wai likewise our constant companion, aas) 
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which sh6 often carried over the rough 
places, or setting out our afternoon's lunch 
from my wallet. Often she would sit near 
me and ask what was the name of this and 
that stone, and why this and that flower 
would only grow in the) shade. Thus, in 
the course of time, what was a/ first only 
courtesy toward me, became her pleasure 
and delight— -indeed she became stronger, 
for as the sun ripens the flowers, berries 
and fruits of the forest, so it was also with 
her, until her lip* and cheeks glowed like 
a child's, and she could follow me with 
the heavy alpine shoes, which I had had 
made for her, on the high mountain up to 
the margin of the ice, and coald look down 
in transport upon the regions where hu- j 
man beings earry on their occupations, of i 
which no sign could reach our eyes. I was 
highly delighted, and so was she. It was j 
no doubt fated to be so, in order that all j 
might be fulfilled. Do you know what is 
called among the high mountains a woods- 
canal? You can hardly know what it is, 
because it' is not used here where there 
are only broad, gentle slopes. It is a gut- 
ter made of trees, in which the wood 
which has been felled is carried down 
sometimes with water, sometimes without. 
Sometimes they are fastened to the ground, 
and so run down the mountains, sometimes 
they are extended like bridges over valley 
and defiles, and they ean be rilled at plea- 
sure with snow water, so that the logs may 
be pushed on. One rery fine September 
day, my wife begged me to take her with 
me to the mountains again; for she had at 
last borne me a child, a little daughter, 
andJiad remained with her three years at 
home. I granted her wish joyfully; she 
got ready, and the tame day we had been 
so high up that she could pluck a few 
•prigs of tdtlwei* and stick them in her 
bonnet On our return home, we went 
■ome distance astray, for the similarity of 
the cliffs and the defiles misled us. We 
descended into the rubble of a sand-bed,- 
which was entirely strange to us, and we 
did not know whether it would lead us 
into the valley or stop short at a precipice, 
aad leave us there. The latter was really 
the case ; for at we«were turning round a 
rock, we saw suddenly an atmosphere blue 
before as j the path stopped, and opposite 



us we saw the pale pink light from a chalk 
cliff, against whieh the ray of the sun, 
which was now quite low in the sky, was 
shining.. However, just such a gutter* aa 1 
have been describing, went from the spot 
where, we were standing to the cliff. I 
was a little frightened and looked round 
for my. companion ; but she seemed to be 
quite rejoiced at the discovery of this con- 
nection, and we went about to examine 
whether the gutter was in good condition, 
and could bear two persons. That it ha4 
been but recently used we could see-from 
the plain traces of wood which had been ^ 
felled and carried off, (at the point where 
it was fastened to the rock) ; for the trough 
had been recently rubbed, and the bleaks 
and poles were stijl lying about, wiih whieh 
the logs are usually rolled along, and the 
very foot prints which had enticed us 
down into the bed of the rubble, seemed 
to proceed from the same csluse. Just at 
the moment, while we were considering 
the matter, we heard a neise from a side 
ditch, the existence of which we had not 
previously observed,a crackling and break- 
ing, as of footsteps — and sure enough, of- ' 
ter a few seconds, a man came forth, whom 
our first glance recognized as one of those 
wood-cutters, who carry on their laborious 
occupation in the mountains. He carried 
a leather bag and a cooking dish ; in his 
hand he had his climbing-irons, which he 
had taken off, and his mountain-stall', which 
has a long shall and at the top of it an 
iron point with a barb. He was frighten- 
ed whea lib saw us, because he did not 
expect to find human beings here. But I 
told him that we had lost our way, and 
that we should like very much to know 
whether the gutter was passable and could 
serve two persons as a bridge. ' Oi course 
it will do,' he answered; 'a moment ago 
all my comrades, five in number, passed 
over 5 I was forced to turn back, because 
I had forgotten, the disk, at our fire. They 
are waiting on the cliff for me. You will 
hear them immediately.' After these words 
he gave a ery in the high tone of the moun- 
tain halloo, and they answered from the 
other side,,so that tho echoes rang again. 
The effect was almost beautiful, especially 
as the evening was gathering around u*. 
I now proposed that we should go a 11 three* 
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of us together over the channel. He con-, from my swoon, T demanded, passionately^ 
sen ted and said that we had better put the ' to descend into the abyss ; fur I could not 

lady in the middle. He then placed the Imagine that she Was dead, and though^ 

alpine staff, so that I held it before and he « who knows-— perhaps her consciousness 

behind, and my wife held on to **> * 9 jf to has returned, and she is just beginning to 

a railing. She insisted on carrying the die.' But meanwhile night had eome on, 

•little dog herself. So* we went upon the I f oun d myself lying by a large fire, and 

bridge which looked in the evernag twi- 8 everal wood-cutters were standing and 

light like a mere line. I heard, as we sitting round me. By my entreaties and 

w*re walking on the togs, only his steps my prom i 8es , still more,"hbWever, by my 

with his hobnailed shoes; her's I did not commencing to clamber down in the dark, 

liear. When we were still a short distance lh ey Were moved to make the attempt to 

from the end of the gutter, the Wood-cutter 1Ja „ down oVer the cliff Wood-cutters 

said, in a Jow voipe, 'sit down,^at the from other ^ lacfi8 had come upj for lhig 

same moment I felt that the staff became WftB a gQrt of rendezvouSj and the y 8a t by 

lighter in my hand-I looked suddenly tlie fire, warming themselves and listening 

around-and think of it! I saw him alone. to what ^ taken p , ace ^ recoIlected 

A horrible thought came to my mind, but |hie way? ano|her that hy w||ich k mM 

I knew nothing more, my feet ceased that be ^.^ {q ^ 6qw ^ ^ - t wm gtm 

moment to feel the ground. The firs Vi- r sibU| and the whole nigut Was • t 

bratedup and down like the lights in a in fruitless ende&vou , s/ At last< af:er r 

chandelier — and than I knew nothing , , , , % t , ... . ., . 

M had looked a thousand times to the hea- 

, T , , . . vens, the trembling stars grew pale, and 

Here the colonel stopped speaking and , „ . * 

, ., ... T ' ' „ . the faint grey of morning was in the a^.r. 

kept silent awhile. I thought at first that „...*« 

. . ..,' .. iri_ Now that we could see better, we really 

he only wished to compose himself, but , . , . . , .» , 

, t i i j i • i • t succeeded, by the aid of ropes, and poles, 

when I looked at him more closely, I saw . ... . *, ' 

. 4 , ,. ,. , 4 lL 4 . , in getting down to the bottom. But we 

in the dim light, that tears were coursing ,.,,;.. + 

,. . .„ . , . . . . . did not find the spot at first, and it was 

over his white -beard, and that he kept very * ; . 

, A T . . , ■ ir not until the sun Was shining almost 

nuiet, so that I could not observe it. My % , ° 

. r ,, . t . ,, ,' straight down into the valley, that- we dis- 

heart was full, and I too could not say a s r*, * 

word, but now I knew wl y he had let covered her. There lay a heap of white 

down the curtains. I would not disturb ^ments «•«* a juniper bush, and under 

the modesty of the old man, and did not lhem were the «"**•* «mba. It was 

look at him. After awhile he passed his Impossible: lro ™ fiuch * hei «»* n ° human 

boat sleeve over his face and beard, and bein * can faJl and retain even a ^ath of 

then continued his narrative calmly. Iife - The S utter havered above us as thin 

« She lay below erushed. Silently sac- * s a 8traw to our view « We came.nearer, 



riflcing herself, as Was her Wont, without 
one sound, lest she might bring me into 
danger ; she had plunged downwards. 
Not even the wood-cutter had guessed her 
situation, until she let go the railing and 
commenced to clutch at the air with her 
hand. Then he cajled to rrer to sit down, 
but it was too late. Something like a 
white cloth, he said, had passed before his 
eyes, and then he saw me alone. I, too, 
tottered before his eyes, and should like- 
wise have fallen, had he not given me a 
push by which I Was thrown the few re- 
maining steps forward, and so fell at the 
end of the gutter, among the wood which 
lay there, and which had been brought 
over during the day. When I awoke again 



and just think, the little dog was sitting 
upon the clothes, alive and almost unin- 
jured. My wife had .probably held it up 
during her fall and thus saved it. Bat it 
must have become mad during the night, 
for it looked around with terror in its eyes, 
and bit at me when I approached the 
clothes. I suffered one of the wood-cut- 
ters to shoot it, because I was. forced to 
leave my wife soon, although I wished to 
save the little animal. He held the gup 
obliquely, so that he might not touoh the 
corpse, and the little dog fell with scarce 
a motion of a paw. I now stooped down 
and tore -off the white hoddice.slte had 6a, 
but her shoulder was already cold, amd 
her breast was as cold as ice. 1 sir, yon, 
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cannot measure that— no! You do not yet 
know what it is, when the body whieh has 
been so loeg your heart's own, still has on 
the clothes wbicti you banded to it in the 
monnnp fcnd \a now deadend can do no 
tnore than beg you innocently to bery it- v * 
Here the Cobmel peuecd again, aadtben 
continued: 

u And so we did. Tlirowgh tlie placa 
where the brook had its narrow iseue, \ 
bad her brought out of the valley, and ar- 
rival awards fwaou at my house. Rumor 
bad already thread ebw>ad the mishap. 
Several per**** were standing oe the 
etreet where J lived, and good friends 
*rted to put r*e in a carriage end bring ma 
away, until atl was over. But I thought 
that that "was contrary to wedded troth, 
and I regained by her. It was net until 
Ike women «ftme to wash and shroud her f 
I reft the body and passed by ihe MM** 1 
hB.il into the room towards the fjardea 
where my child was. I look the little 
girl by the fcamf, led her by the back way 
into the street,put her in a carriage, which 
my Jriends bad ordered up, and had her 
carried to »n acquaintance at a distance, 
that the child might not see what was 
taking place, and recall the scene at some, 
future day. Whca they called me, I went 
back into the room where the people were 
collected, and took a ifcaf. ftlie hiy in Uer 
white dress upon kit bed. add the carpen 
ter folded up his black rule ami went out 
Towards evening the coffin cams, which, 
singular to feuy, had been found ready- 
made of the right measure, and they laid 
ber in her lung and narrow resting place. 
When, by degrees, the cu iou* bud depart- 
ed with the rest, and I wns almost alptie, I 
went up to \\er ] (bided her hand* differ- 
ently from the way m which the women 
had <kme it, and laid some of her pel 
Sowers, whrth were still standing there, 
around ber pure, motionless head. Thee 
I sat down, and kept my seat. Hours end 
hours passed by. I thought of the old 
nation off the Egyptians, how they em- 
balmed iheir deed, and why they did it. 
I did not have any wmx tapers .lighted in 
ber room, and no black hangings put up, 
but the windows were open, and 'freak air 
poured in. On the first eyeni ug HUM was 
e multitude of beautiful lamb-like clou tfi 
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in ihe sky and the only light which en- 
tered the room was a soft roae-light; and 
at night, when the lamp was burning, 
there were i*hUe rosei on her furniture 
and her clodies, and when those in the 
side chamber beyond kept quiet and 
»yed, because they were afraid of the 
corpse,! settled her pillow.because her face 
began to fall towards one side. The second 
morning she was buried. The bearers 
came, end I went with them. A crowd 
was standing in the cburcb-yard, and the 
parson addressed them. They then put 
her in the ground, and threw clods upon 
her. When everything was oyer, and a 
strange vacuous atmosphere rolled over 
the old woods be liiad the bouses, tried 
to go home. On the fields sloping toward? 
the hasel trees they were plowing and 
sowing the winter grain. I went through 
the garden where ike auturjin leaves w^re 
Oil ling, ipm the quipt, quiet house. In the 
room the trestles were standing in the 
ime order in whieh they boie the coffin, 
but she waa not there. I seated myself in 
na comer, end remained seated. By the 
window stood ber work-table still, and I 
did not open the covers of our chests. 
'flow many spurious, contemptible things/ 
thought I, 'the world will present to my 
eyes— only her, only her no moro.' And 
as it condoned quiet so long, so very long, 
mod the servants, from respect to me, 
calked in low whispers without, the door 
we opened awkwardly, and my little 
'daughter came in, who had returned an 
hour before, and had not ventured to ea^e 
ber chamber. The bud of the rose which 
had just been buried was upon he: mouth, 
and the eyes of her mother wete in her 
head. And as she cam? far wacd limidJjf, 
and saw me silting: there so, she asked, 
Where is mother? 1 H-^aid her mother 
had gone that morning early to her father, " 
end would not return for a right long* long 
time. When she tried to control herself 
sit my bidding, as the had been eeousr 
tomed to do, and yet the fuJnt, Utaes of 
weeping would drew together on. ber little 
face, L snatched her to ma and wept my- 
self nearly to death. Then the sun shone 
|aa it does every day, and the grain that 
they had tilled in the autumn, grew ; the 
[brooks ran through the valleys— only she 
alone was gone. And as I contended 
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during that season with God, I found no- 
thing left me except to make the Arm de- 
termination to become as good as she was, 
and to act as she would act, were she still 
alive. Look ye, Doctor, I imagined at 
that time that God needed an angel in 
heaven, and a good man on earth — and 
hence it was ordained that she must die. 
I had a white block of marble placed on 
her grave, on which stood her name, the 
place of her birth, and her age. Then I 
remained a long time in that region, but 
the mountains and I were no longer in 
sympathy, and the paths about the mea- 
dow bights were so bare that I took my 
child and went away with her into the 
world. I went to various places, and at 
each one I tried to make my litrle daugh- 
ter learn by degrees what would be good 
for her. 1 forgot to tell you that my bro- 
ther bad written to me before, that I mist 
come to him, because he was so sick that 
he conld not undertake the journey to me, 
and that he had to speak to me about very 
necessary ami important matters. 1 went 
to him, when I gave up my house, and for 
the flist time since our father's death 1 
saw the flights about the castle, and the 
willows by the brook. He acknowledged 
to me that he had defrauded me, and said 
he would now willingly make if good with 
that which was left. I did not avers pe 
myself. He stood in the hall before me— 
a man touched by the finger of death. I 
did not reproach him, but took from lhq 
rains ef the property, the accounts of 
which fee showed me, the smallest portion 
that my duty towards my danghter al- 
lowed, so that I might not withdraw it 
from his poor son, whom bis wife, who 
still resided in the>-castle, had borne him. 
And then I drove away with my danghter 
in a peasants 1 caf^ over the bridge of the 
castle-moat, and heard for the last time 
the clock of the tower as it struck four in 
the afternoon. No other event marks the 
rest of my life* After some time, I came 
into this valley, which pleased me very 
much, and I remained here because there 
is such a beautiful primitive forest here, 
in which much can be done and much 
regulated, and because) a nature which 
-can be bridled and tamed into friend 
lines* is the meet beautiful thing on 
earth. 



WATCHING AN J WISHING. 

IT CHABLOTT1 BBOVTI. 

Oh! would I were the golden light 

That shines around thee now, 
As slumber shades the spotless white 

Of that unclouded brow ! 
It watches through each changeful dream 

Thy features* varied play ; 
It meets thy waking eyes' soft gleam 

By dawn — by op'ning day. 

« 

Oh ! would I were the crimson veiL 

Above thy- couch of snew, 
To dye that cheek so soft, so pale. 

With my reflected glow ! 
Oh I would I were the cord of. gold 

Whose tassel, set with pearls, 
Just meets the silken cov'ring's fold,. 
■ And rests upon thy curls, 

DUhevell'd in thy ro»y sleep, 

And shading soft thy dreams : 
Across their bright and raven sweep 

The gulden tassel gleams! - 
I wouM be anything for thee, 

My love— my radiant love— 
A flower, a bird, for sympathy, 

A watchful star above. 



wftfttefl^*****" 



From All tht Y$ar Round. 

A H03RJBLE REFLEXION . 

I did not at *H like the face of that' 
grinning Italian boy, who came up to the 
omnibus door, and sold me this cheep 
looking-glass, a foolish gtmorackery sort 
of article, which, when it is shut up, looks 
like a broad, flat, tin watch, and which, 
when ft is open, is to stand on the table, 
and reflect my chin to me during the pro* 
cess of shaving. Why did I buy the trum- 
pery! I'm sure I don't know. I amve 
plenty of minors in my own houeo, and I 
do not at present contemplate nay/ enter- 
geney that would cause me to shava wita 
my glase upon the table. Indeed, I never 
•have myself at all, but invariably employ 
a barber. 

Some purchases an only made under 
the irfluenes of a certain mania tor die- 
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burse m en t, which may be reckoned 
among the most essential qualities of hu- 
man nature. Who in the world ever 
dreamt of using a knife, with a handle 
upwards of an inch thick, and half a 
doseu blades, including a corkscrew? No 
one : yet such articles are constantly 
bought, or they would not be constantly 
manufactured. Machines for damping 
post-office .stamps, fox depriving cigar* of 
their curly tails, for curiously igniting ta- 
pers, are invented every year, and are 
bought by persons who are thoroughly 
aware that nature has provided man with, 
the simplest and most efficient means for 
wetting stamps and nipping cigars, and 
that no instrument devised fur the purpose 
of speedy ignition is superior to the com- 
mon Incifer, or the more delicate Veata. 
They know the old . plans, and in the 
- depths of their hearts intend to abide by 
them, yet they wantonly patronize inno- 
vations that are no improvement.' 

Children, with the exception of a few 
precocious misers, aTe habitually under 
the influence of the disbursing, mania. Ac- 
cording to a proverbial expression, their 
money u burns a hole in their pocket a 
phrase doubtless inveuted by some close- 
fisted philosopher, who, regarding avarice 
as essential to humanity, attributed the 
rapid separation of children and their 
money, not to a prodigal instinct in the 
opulent juvenile, but to a disposition in 
the coin itself to escape from the na 
pocket — a disposition perfectly consistent 
with its character as acirculaiing medium. 
When I look at the rubbish in my hand, 
which it would be flattery to call a bauble, 
but Which is too useless to be called an/ 
thing else, "I am inclined. to think thiu the 
doctrine implied by the close-fisted phi- 
losopher was not altogether absurd. Ii 
cost me sixpence* and moat assuredly ai* 
pence could not have been so expended as 
to have procured a smaller amount of en- 
joyment than this wretched machine will 
afford. 8hal) I say, then, that I bought it, 
not because I wanted it (which I certainly 
did not), but because the sixpence longed 
to get out of my pocket, and seised on the 
first available meana of escape f 1 don't 
know; I leal humiliated when I fancy 
that the eoftn would lea* willingly rr main 



in my possession than in that ©t the ill- 
favored Italian. 

I became doxy under these reflections, 
which, goodness knows, are dull enough - 

justify any amount of sleepiness, when 
I am suddenly wakened np by a most ex* 

inordinary circumstance*— yes, by some- 
thing real!/ harrowing. « 

Idly glancing at the trumpery glass 
which I held in my hand, I perceived that 
the face it reflects is— not my own ! A 
man may Airly set a just value on his ou n 
gierits, without incurring the suspicion of 
vanity. Goethe once declared, that if on 
the one hand he considered himself far 
inferior to Shakspeare, he deemed himself* 
on the other hand, better than Ludwig 
Tieck. In a similar spirit I affirm that, 
if I am a" trifle less handsome than Hnhe t 
Binsdale, I am infinitely better looking 
than the face which is reflected in the 
cheap glass. - 

Have I bought a picture 'instead of a 
glass ? Nel I screw ity my delicately- 
chiselled nose, and make a grimace at it ; 
with its tough -hewn proboscis, it returns 
the compliment. I wink at it with, I am 
[rare, the most refined insinuation of 
shrewdness; it returns the wink with a 
repulsive)/ knowing air, as if it invited 
me to take part in a. burglary. Ugly, in- 
correct, abominable as it is, the face ie 
still no* pictured pbysiognorriy, but really 
and trnly a refiexien or my own. 

Ah. there are articles railed cylindrical 
looking-glasses, which, like the inside of a 
tablespoon* confer ridiculous length or 
breadth on the countenance theyne.flecr. 

1 recollect that on one occasion, when I 
was at a public dinner, extremely angry 
and discomposed at the tardy appearance 
of the viands, I saw mf own face in the 
opposite tablespoon, grinning with idiotic 
delight. Cylindrical looking-glasses pro- 
I duoe these , distortions muoh more effi- 
ciently than tablespoons ; but they don't 
change the color of the hair, the eye% the 
I complexion, like this thing in my hand. . 

Decidedly it is not a cylindrical looking- 
glass. 

The omnibus stope at New Fannie Vtl- 
In, where I jun to dine. Ielip thnisnlnaml 
eovntodily into my pneket, pay my nun. 
land, after ,the usual preliminnrie% inter 
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my host's drawing room. My embarrass- 
ment is increased by the cironmstanee- 
Uiat I do not know a single person is the 
assembly except the host, with whom 1 
am slightly acquainted. I say to a hard- 
featured old J ad 7 (my host's mother), 
"How's your glass!" and ask ilia host bim- 
seyif his face is improved. 1 desperately 
correct my blunders, fry to drown them in 
a laugh in whifh nobody joins, and ob- 
serve two cabs in their teens looking at 
me from a corner, and whispering. 

Must I pass a whole evening in the^ 
midst of this uncongenial society, with an 
nnsolved mystery in my coat pocket? Ah, 
one gentleman is alone in the back draw- 
iOg-roum,. turning over a to! u me of prints.. 
He shall be my unconacioas assistant in 
my search after truth. 1 place myself at 
bis aide. 

u Engravings," I obterve, violently en- 
deavoring to connect the sahject of my 
thoughts with the object of bis meditations 
•*-** engravings, however carefully and 
skilfully executed, are, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, lets faithful semblnnets than 
the reflexion in a mirror." 

<( Under any circumstances," replies the 
gentleman, dryly. He thinks I hare tit- 
tered ar. absurd truism. He is not aware, 
like myself, of the frightful exceptions to 
the general rule.' 

" Some engravings are very cheap," I 
proceed, with as much wisdom as I can 
muster. 

" Some engravings are . dear at any 
price," sulkily answers the gentleman. 

"But of all the cheap things I ever saw, 
nothing equals this." So saying, 'I pall the 
glass from my pocket. 

u Things like that Mcost four pence, I be- 
lieve," remarks the gentleman. The re- 
mark is discouraging, but t continue, put- 
ting the glavain his hand : "Look in that, 
And tell me if you perceive anything sin- 
gular in the countenance." 

44 J see nothing but my own face," re- 
plies the gentleman, and disdainfully re- 
taining the glass, he stalks, with an of- 
fended air, into the front drawing-room. 
#Vft tee ftrtt time I observe that ho baa a 
l nose, and it is evident that ho df> 
» w my question an aJrasion to that 
•eireontttaoee. 



But what care I for the feelings of that 
morose- hover of art ? I have enough to* 
occupy my mind during dinner time. The 
curmudgeon has enlightened me as to the 
facr that the glass can reflect other feces' 
faith fnl ly, though it persists in mendacity 
when my own is presented. Irs attack 
upon me is clearly personal. 

Conversation turns upon an artist who 
painted Ins own likeness, and somebody 
observes that this' operation is attended 
with more than ordinary difficulty, inas- 
much as a man never retains in his mind 
*o clear an image of himself as of another 
person. Is.it possible that I hare been 
mistaken as to my own face, and that the 
hideous reflexion in the sixpenny mirror 
is faithful after all? While the rest are 
engaged in talk, I furtively snatch the 
glass from my pocket, and holding it be- 
low the level of the table, regard it With 
a hasty glance, and perceive the old vul- 
gar, villanous countenance. I raise my 
eyes in disgust, and I observe that one of 
the cubs who were whispering in tbe cor- 
ner is telegraphing to a very young lady 
on the opposite side of the table, and that 
I myself as I sit, apparently absorbed in 
the contemplation of my own knees, fur- 
nished matter for his communications. I 
drop tlsfl ^lass, and in my efforts to pick it 
up again without observation, renJer my- 
self generally conspicuous. I succeed in 
slipping it into my pocket, but not till it 
has been seen by the surly lover of art, 
whose eyes meet mine, and are then in- 
stantly averted, with the expression of a 
revived sense of wrong. 

I now look forward with terrible inter- 
est to the retnrn of the company to the 
drawing-ipom. I intend to look at my aelf 
in the large mirror over the mantel piece, 
and to compare the reflexion .there with 
that in the sixpenny glass. Then shall I 
know to a certainty whether my memory, 
under the iofiuenee of some unknown 
feeling of vanity, has been inaccurate in 
its record -of my personal appearance, or 
whether the glass has been the deceiver. 

My host's wine is excellent, but I detent 
it as an obstacle that retards our -retorn to 
the drawing-room, and when he oheerfsjUy 
orders another bottle of singejarly choice 
claret ('87, 1 think), he modes* amooo JaV 
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qgcly as though be bad ordered a bowl of 
the Borgia poison. I em [Ay my glass very 
fast, as though I should tkus accelerate the 
moment of retiring.. It comes at last : I 
jump up with avidity at my host's i.ropo- 
sal to "*oin the ladies.;" I am first on the 
staircase; first in the front drawing-room, 
where I nod hastily, utter a senseless com- 
ftliment to the galaxy of beauty that pre- 
sents itseU ; and then retreat through the 
folding-doors to the adjoining apartment, 
which is fortunate!*/ empty. I place my- 
self in front of the looking glass over the 
mantelpiece, I draw the small minor from 
my pocket, I compare the. reflexions in 
both, and—my vanity is satisfied. The 
face in the large glass is just such a face 
as I thought [ possessed; the vulgar, vil- 
lainous countenance which the small one 
still presents U cot a hit like it. 

Yes, my van ky is sntis4ed, but at what 
i>rice ! Of what horrible article am I the 
possessor? I have made every possible 
attempt to account for the perverse reflex- 
ton on natural grounds, and all have fail- 
■ed. Am I the owner of a bottle-imp, win 
Che bottle squeezed flat and quicksilvered 
into a mirror, and the imp attenuated into 
the semblance of an iaaceorate reflex- 
ion ! 

How long I am occupied with these 
meditations, which I pursue in front of the 
large glass, holding the small one open in 
my hand, I cannot say, but they are brought 
to an end by the soui d of a distant titter. 
My eye i» directed to the front room, add 
I perceive that I am carefully watched by 
the two cubs and the very young lady, who 
are now seated on a sofa, whieh perfectly 
commands my. position. 

I take a hasty leave, and, though I am 
the first to a>part, the host does not press 
me to stay. He never asked me before; 
my visit has proved a failure, and he will 
never ask me again. His mother ia still 
wondering what I could mean when I 
made inquiries respecting her glass; the 
supposed allasion to his broken nose, still 
.rankles in' the bosom of the connoisseur, 
Inuring dessert I offended another gentle- 
man—a talkative admirer of Garibaldi— 
by the stupid remark that I felt no sympa 
thy for Italians who sold bad looking- 
ghuass. Then I always allowed myMelt 



to be addressed twice before j vouchsafed 
an answer, when I would start up, as if 
awakened from a dream, and generally 
utter a reply altogether inappropriate to tue 
question. Decided If I shall never be in- 
vited to New FangVe Villa again. My 
image- will fade away from the minds of 
all those genteel ladies and gentlemen, 
never to be recalled; it will linger longest 
in the memory of the three juveniles, of 
whom the males wilt call ene a 'guy," the 
female, a " qui*."" 

I do not ride heme, though my humble 
residence is somewhat fM stent from the 
very, sen ted district in which New Panfcle 
Villa is situated. In the first place, I seam 
to have had enough of omnibuses ; in the 
second, the exercise «f walking is a aiqcl 
of relief to the perturbed state of my mind. 
And yet these is a drizzling rain, and the 
conductors of the cumbrous vehicles arc 
mora than ordinarily solicitous tor my pat- 
ronage. . 

- Some shops are still open, and whene- 
ver I pass one of uncommon brilliancy, I 
make a dead halt, and by the light of the 
gas take another survey of my hideous ac- 
quisition. . I am desperately resolved- to < 
prove myself mistaken, hut I <ea«i : t suc- 
ceed. By can light which is transmitted 
turausju a druggist's crimson bottle, the 
terrible " sham' 1 appears absolutely appal- 
ling— a, demon surrounded with a burning 
atmosphere. 

At last I am at' home, in my bed-room, 
oa the second floor,' as I clearly ascertain 
by the correct reflexion of my own face 
in the looking-glass that stands on my toi- 
let- table. I go to bed, having, after ano- 
ther inspection, earefu My placed the dread- 
ful little mirror under my pillow. Those 
who wonder why I do not pitch my abom- 
inable property out of the window, will 
never be able to understand the relation 
of the bird to the rattle-snake. I hate that 
loathsome mirror. I curse the hour in 
whieh I bought it; the Italian boy who 
sold it; the omnibus in which the par- 
chase was made* ; Bat I would sodner 
have cut off my right hand, and cast it oat 
of the window, than I would have ft£ng 
away that sixpenny imposture, i even put 
mjr hand under my pillow besora I daaa oft. 
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to sleep, that I may assure myself of Its 
perfeet safety. 

. 1 do Act attain a thoroughly sound sleep ; 
for at' the last stage of dozing, in . which 
the boundary line between the actual and 
toe tftitfglnary is faint aud indistinct, I am 
suddenly aroused by a thundering single 
knock at-the street door. Who can it be ¥ 
Iamtbe only lodger in the house, and 1 
ant toot accustomed to receive guests at 
this hour. My asthmatic old landlady 
goes to bed nt ten, and cheer fully allows 
we a latch-key, as a tallisman that will 
secwe her own rest from interruption 
Poof^old creature, she would be frightened 
out of her wits did she hear the ill-timed 
noise. At all events, it must not be re- 
peated. 1 will epen the door myself. 

I descend the stairs barefooted, for I can- 
not stay to grope about fer my slippers, and 
when I reach the passage, the eold of the 
oil-cloth enters my soul, like the iron of 
Sterne's captive. The feel of the mat is 
comparatively warm, but harsh and un- 
gra.iefub I open the door, and — 

Yes* I have opened the door, and — clear 
ia ike lifbt of the street gas, I see before 
me. Sao owner of tbe face that is habitually 
reflected by my hateful little glass. I cao't 
bo awiataken in those coarse features, that 
air of vulgar familiarity and low cunning. 
No; there stands the original of the dread- 
ful portrait that has dared to thrust itself 
where a reflexion of my own comely 
physiognomy ought to be. There he 
stands ; and by him stands the Italian boy. 

What am I to surmise from this visit 1 
Has the original — as I will briefly call 
him— 'bas the original already seized the 
Italian as the purloiner of his reflected 
countenance, and does he now come upon 
me as the receiver of the stolen property? 
Js thja i a sort of Peter Schlemihl aflair, 
with an infusion of the old Bailey f 

The original lays his hand on my shoul- 
der flrrnly, ponderously, as though he 
would press me through the door mat, and 
inn bants* voice ha says, 

t Now then, governor, I think you wut* 

ed New. Angle Villa 1" 

Vhe*wtole scene is ehanged, save that 

the •original and the Italian boy are still 

plsjsafjrtaTVry presence, I am in an onustr 



bus, occupying the eorner next to the win- 
dow ; the original is the conductor, who 
has just wakened me out of a sound sleep, 
and the Italian hoy, as his particular friend, 
has been blessed with the privilege of 
standing on the step. 

The glass is in my hand, open — that, at 
least, is no illusion. I look into it; m/ 
own proper really good-looking face is re- 
flected j a little spoiled perhaps, by an 
expression of anxiety and alarm, but still 
my own delightful countenance. These 
expressions are not to be_ attributed to in- 
ordinate Tanity, but to the rapture which 
every man has a right to feel when the 
extraordinary good fortune befals him of 
finding his own face when he thfnks bo 
has lost it. 

" Now then, governor, I think you want* 
cd New Fangje V.lla," repeats the conduc- 
tor somewhat impatiently. 

"flow long have I slept V I ask hur- 
riedly. 

"Why yon dropped asleep almost as 
soon as you had bought that 'ere harticle 
of this 'ere party. Yon nodded over it 
like." 

With a little reflexion— of the right eort 
— the mystery is explained. Silting w>ith 
the glass open in my hand, and placed at 
such an angle that it reflected the conduc- 
tor^ face instead of my own, 1 fell asleep, 
and was visited by a dream, of which the 
strange countenance was the foundation. 

appkvdix. 

The incidents at New Fangle Villa, do 
not in the least correspond ta those pre- 
figured in my dream. No ladies are pres- 
ent; my host is the jovial president of a ' 
bachelor's party; Garibaldi \i not onee> 
mentioned ; there is no scowling connois- 
seur with a broken nose, — every tiling goea 
on as cheerfully as possible, and I tall all 
my best stories amid unbounded laughter 
and applause. ' 
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THE CRITIC'S CONFESSION. 

BY SUCKTILLI DCLOIMOl*. 

I have often thought, my darling, I was 
wholly fancy-free, 

Even when my heart was flattering, flat- 
tering fondly over thee, 

1 have fancied I could leave thee calmly 
as I saw thee first. 

That thy fetters were bet cobwebs, and 
like cobwebs could he burstl 

Like some botanist I've scanned thee with 

a magnifying glass, 
And have put thee, Margarita, into such 

and snch a class. 
1 have thought, that I could wear thee geyly 

in my button hole, 
Wear thee lightly on my bosom, but not 

•• heavy on my soul. 1 ' 

I have watch M thee moving smoothly o'er 
the closely shaven sward, 

Aud my eye on every motion, kept a con- 
stant watch and ward, 

Sooth the foot was lithe and taper, but I 
noted every pace, 

Which might lack a little something of -a 
Taglionfs grace. 

I have liiten'd to thee talking, and my ear 
was still at work, 

Holding up at each inflection some unerr- 
ing tuning-fork, 

Though the notes were dulcet, dulcet, still 
my mind would dwell upon 

Some slight discord in the music, some 
slight jarring in the tone. * 

When I gazed upon thy features many and 

many a time and oft— 
{Ah ! the outlines are so noble, and the 

eyes so very soft,) 
Dare I say that I discovered, dare I say, I 

dream 'd I saw 
Here a little, little blemish, there a very 

little flaw. 

Even now, I will not venture oyer clearly 

to disclose 
What my critic eye found wanting in the 

bridging of thy nose, 



And what fault* my sinful carding, (for 1 
think it now a sin,) 

Managed to fish out so deftly from the sim- 
ple in thy chin. 

And thy mouth ! — I know %s parlous in 

this fearful time of drouth, 
E'en to think of such a well-spring as that 

fount of joy — thy mouth, 
But wouldst thou believe it darling, my 

conceited thought would march 
O'er those lips of maddening ruby and 

comment upon their arch. 

Every feature, every motioa, every feeling, 
thought or word, 

Every thing pertaining to thee, that I'd 
known, or seen or heard, 

I bad studied, classed and labelled, till I 
•thought that I had done 

With the subject, and I marked thee " stu- 
dy, young girl, sixty one." 

Ah I my darling, Margarita, Ietme call thee 

darling now, 
Please uncurl that scornful lip and smooth 

the table of thy brow. 
01 my pride, and ahl my folly— now I 

know it to my cost- 
Now I?ve found in one sense only, Q*e 

•eoMm only, what I've. lost. 

In thy presence I could cavil, in thy pres- 
ence I could doi-bt, 

All the web . of thy perfections I could 
coolly ravel out, 

Now I know how much I miss thee, now I 
see thee shine from far, 

Pale, but glorious, like a holy, heaven-de- 
scended moonlit star. 

Now the critip ia evanished and the lover 

wakes in pain. 
But to know that what he lovest, he may 

never eee again, 
That the flower he dreaa'd of wearing 

gayly at his button-hole, ft 

Was the flower of his existence, and the 

day'ateye* of his soul. 



* Marguerite^ daisy. 
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That the path these feet are tread iag, leads 

them far away from his, 
That those lips will never nestle 'neath 

his trembling, fervent kiss, 
That those eves will never alter, if he stay 

or if he roam, 
Nor that throat ring out a " welcome, a 

welcome to thy wife and home." 

Yes ! »Tis over. 1 have lost thee, loel thee, 
da .-ling. Had I tried 

With a simple, manful effort, I had won 
thee for my bride. 

But I merely scanu'd and censured, and — 
my day of love is gone, 

So 1 have to chnnge my label into " Dar- 
ling, No. 1." 




SIR CHARLES NAPIER. 



By PnormoB Schelb di Visa. 



When a great war or a vast change of 
Empires produces, at the call of leader* 
ship, some world renowned hero, there are 
apt to appear around him brilliant galaxies 
of men, whose lustre reflects on the one 
great light shining in their midst, whileall 
blend in the constellated glory. Alexan- 
der bad his generals, Napoleon bis mar- 
shals, and around his lest brilliant but not 
less successful adversary, Wellington, there 
grouped a goodly band of true and stalwart 
soldiers. Among these was a family of 
men, earnest in purpose, strong in endeav- 
our, faithful in service, wary, wise, brave 
and upright, a band of warrior brothers, 
comrades in duty and honor, in genius and 
in heroism. They were the Napiers, the 
Paladins of our oentury, true heroes, daunt- 
less and yet considerate, with fiery spirits 
flaming up on the kindling of the strife 
and with son Is, lowly and humble in the 
presence of their Maker. 

There were five brothers of them, three 
of whom were soldiers and one a sailor, 
all of thein accomplished men, knights of 
the ]atn as well as of the sword. The 
three soldiers reaohed high rank and lofty 
positions. Willam was ruling the Chan- 
nel Islands, George the colony at the Cape 
and Charles the vast regions of Scinde. all 
at the same time. In manners their match 
was hardly to be found in their day and 



generation. High born and high bted they 
were, it is true, but no advantages of posi- 
tion and training could have given that 
charm of gentleness, with heroism breath- 
ing through and of sleepless, yet tianqui, 
intelligences which made their conversa- 
tion and bearing winning and imposing 
beyond that of other men. Their true- 
chivalry was something strange and won- 
derful in nor day, which we of tee South 
can perhaps better appreciate and more* 
fully sympathise with than their colder 
countrymen. u Aiy Colonels," Wellington 
loved to call them. They were his com* 
redes aa well as his aids. Bat he wa» 
shocked at the number of wounds, grave, 
terrible wounds, which they sustained, but 
he tried in vain to cheek their high cour- 
age. In lei 1 Charles had ridden ninety mile* 
to an expected hettle-fleld, hie head "ban- 
daged for a dreadful wound in tbe face, 
when, oa nearing the- scene of eonaHet, he- 
met soldiers bearing a litter of branches 
covered with a blanket. It was his brother 
George with a broken leg. Presently he 
met another litter. It was his brother 
William, declared ta be mortally wounded. 
Charles looked after them, sighed, but r ode- 
right into the thickest of the- fight, to get 
there his share of wounds and of glory. 
Such men duly claim the gratitude of pos- 
terity and the admiration of ages; they are 
noble examples of true, gallant soldiers, 
such as we want, and God be thanked we 
have in our armies. 

It is of Charles that we propose to any * 
few words as a skilful, intrepid soldier, an 
upright, fearless man. Like our own great 
Jackson, he was nobly born but poor — an 
alliance of noble birth and poverty, from 
which has risen a goodly offspring of noble 
manners and noble deeds. If the boy. is 
ever father to the man, it was most truly 
so in his case. For although it would be 
hard to fancy the eagle.eye of our beta, so 
expressive of strong resolve of fiery o-fibrt, 
softened into the lineaments of build bood 
— the old heart of the Jhmous. ruler of 
Scinde was ever so full of buoyant impul- 
ses that be seems to have had an under- 
current of youth flowing evenly and strong- 
ly through his whole life. Sickly as a ohitd, 
from the misconduct of a vile, murderous 
nurse, he was probably stinted of natural 
growth, and thus remained of low statu* 
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and frail, but vigorous temperance through 
life gave him an iron constitution, evinced 
by immense mental labors and the endu- 
rance of strange sufferings in every cli- 
mate. Early in life he was baptized in 
peril and adventure, bat amid the strange 
scenes he showed as a boy already the 
fearlessness of th-? hero. He was but ten 
years old, when having caught a fish, he 
was surpised by the descent of a ha 1 flam- 
ed eagle of great size and fierceness, who 
settled upon his shoulders, covered bim 
with his immense wings, and took the fish 
out of his hands. Few boys would have 
stood their ground after that Charles 
coolly resumed the rod, and when he had 
caught another fish, held it up, inviting 
the eagle to try again, holding up at the 
same time' the spear end of the rodl 

A loading for fame was with him the mas- 
ter pa8sion,and in childhood already he look- 
ed to war for it with an intense eagerness. 
At school "he foreshadowed his innate tal- 
ent for organization and command by form- 
ing his schoolfellows into a volunteer corps 
and ruling them with the spirit of a marti- 
net. An insurrection in Ireland gave him, 
at the early age of sixteen, a taste of ac- 
tual and dangerous service in the adven- 
tures of night marches and the pursuit of 
outlaws, and thus, a warrior already in 
spirit and temper, when he soon after en- 
tered the army, he • brought with him to 
bis career no slight experience in difficul- 
ty, in knowledge of resource and in famil- 
iarity with danger. 

Onee on the highway to distinction he 
rose rapidly, not at first by daring deeds 
and bold exploits, to much as by unwaver- 
ing fidelity to duty whilst training for sol- 
diership under the model soldier Sir John 
Moore. 

We are struok with two facts, which be 
tr/ere learned and ever after made the ru 
ling precepts of his career. He tells us- 
that he found the* greatest secret of war to 
be discipline, and never forget it, being 
thus enabled to keep his men steady under 
temporary reverses, and to retrieve, with 
small bodies, the blnnders df bis superiors. 
The other ret son he then acquired, was 
that to know soldiers requires experience, 
and that it is the most important part of 
war. A truth whioh those would do well 
to learn who are ever thrusting forward 



their doctrine, that education and science 
are the chief requisites of an officer. The 
history of Napier and other great soldiers 
will teach them, that the man whe can 
spaak to a soldier's heart and read bis 
character, will lead and rale him better 
than pne who, without this faculty, may 
possess all the training of West Point and 
all the science of Jomini. From the class 
10 which this faculty is most common, must 
ever spring the leaders and commanders 
of victorious soldiers. 

So much for ine man, now for his deeds. 
Napier was eminently a man of action, 
like our Jackson. The spirit ever recog- 
nizes its own elements of action. It fo- 
vea Is its true strength and majesty only in 
front of its appointed work. Wherever a 
man is most true, most simple, there is his 
appointed sphere, th^re he is himself. 
Jackson a professor at Lexington was not 
the same as Jackson the Stonewall Gene- 
ral in the Valley. So, a Napier with the 
breath of war in his nostrils, assumes bis 
noblest aspect. His stature now dilates, 
his soul kindles,, be throws aside all little- 
ness and rejoices in his strength. Like t he- 
war- horse in Job, "he saitli among the 
trumpets, Ha, ha I and he smelleth the bat- 
tle afaron^ the thunder of the captains and 
the shouting. 11 

In the camp, the march, the bivouac, the . 
battle, hs i» a true man, a great one. And 
yet, with that strange delusion' common to 
us all, the hero, with his fiery aspirations 
and intense love of action is ever longing 
for home and for peace. For the soul 
loves contrasts: the soldier, by his camp 
fire dreamt of his home, his farm and his 
fields; the scholar in his study reads of 
battles, and in his ftnoy follows some war- 
like chieftain into the thickest of the fight. 

In his 97th year Charles Napier, in com- 
mand of a regiment, followed his gallant 
leader, Sir John Moore, in Spain on his ad- 
vance, and was with him in his reft r eat 
when he ended his glorious life amid the 
fires of vic.ory. The campaign is a little 
romance of war, vivid with daring deeds 
stirring adventures, bright with flashes of 
chivalry and heroism, shaded with dark 
touches of suffering, bloodshed and cruel- 
ty. For, alas! such is war at best. There, 
in the famous battte of Corunna, he tells ua 
himself, how be led his than, now urging 
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tliein on with iiit halberd, now waving and 
cheering them on wants from a wall; how 
he went to the left to look for his supports, 
how ha returned to find his men pone and 
himself alone, bow, trying to carry off a 
wounded comrade, he'had his ankle-bone 
broken by a musket shot, picked up four 
stragglers, was surrounded, tried to eut hit 
way through, was stabbed in the back, 
beaten hy clubbed muskets, and would 
have been killed but for the interference 
of a French dmmmer. How, being car- 
ried off as a captive, the party was met by 
a private of his regiment, who, shouting 
out : "Stand away, ye bloody spalpeens, Til 
carry him myself bad luck to the whole of 
yes !" he throws his arms aronnd his com- 
mander and carried' him to a French out- 
post. Then followed some days and nights 
of cold, pain and misery, until Marshal 
Ney interferes and Napier is excharged on 
parole. 

He has now a short rferiod of forced rest, 
during which the campaign, with its rtera 
and terrible experiences, works its effects 
on the man. The change, risible to all, 
was the mark of awakened aenius ; he had 
warred with and against men of mighty 
energies, and thus becoming coitsoious of 
ability, steeled his heart, while his counte- 
nance assumed a peculiarly vehement ear 
. nest expression, which never left it again, 
and gave liim a universally acknowledged 
resemblance to a chained eagle. He soon 
joined the army in Spain once more and 
failed not to find Jii* old luck. Wilfully 
and recklessly exposing himself on the 
heights of flusace, he gets another fearful 
wound, his jaw. being shattered to pieces. 
But in spring, with bis wound bandaged, 
the eagle must needs leave the uneasy 
eyrie agnin, and it was then that ridiug 
ninety miles, on one horse, in one course, 
to reach the army, he met with his two 
wounded brothers. . In the next campaign 
he had no independent command, but 
gathered wisdom and experience lor after 
times. He was soon transferred to the 
West Indies and took part in the operations 
of the Chesapeake. Charles Napier and 
his regiment were always forward, but the 
circumstances were not favorable to the 
development of talent ox soldier's life. 

There is another feature of striking re- 
semMs^ce in, ,tfce sstssr of Napier, with 



that of our Jackson— different as the two 
men were in their heart and aoat— thet 
both were for. a time withdrawn from ac- 
tive, military operations. . .'aokaon'e beet 
years, after his brilliant success in Mexico* 
war* spent in the qaiet retirement of the 
Military Institute, Charles Napier was sent 
to fill offices of civil administration. As 
soon as .peace was made, he entered, in 
spite of his advanced years, a? a student 
at the Military Colleger adding to hi* ex- 
periences science and knowledge, and ob- 
taining in rewtrd of a moat euooeaeful eg. 
amination, a claim to a high staff appoint* 
menu He was seat a* inspecting Held of- 
ficer, and afterwards as Military President 
to the Ionian Islands. As our Jackson 
availed himself of his vacatioa to visit 
Europe and there to study titer great battle 
fields, forming among others an opinion of 
Napoleon's strategy at Waterloo, which 
was years after confirmed by the admira- 
ble wprk of Seajborne, so Napier went to 
Greece, marking the great scenes of the 
land as military, and fixing in hie mind 
the base of possible operations and the. 
line of strategic movements. . Be turned to 
his islands, he enters on hie command with 
his usual spirit. u My predecessor," aaj* 
be, u is going home half dead from the la- 
bor, but to me it is health, spirit, every 
tiling. I live for some use now." When 
was now the sighing for peace, the dream 
of repose? Action was the life of the 
man, power bis aspiration. What he learn- 
ed here in the way of administrative expe- 
rience, what he did by his strong will, 
strong hand and just .judgment ia import- 
ant to us only so far as it sojmed bia char- 
acter as a great commander Sot hie future 
exploits. He bad. stupendous work before 
him, to regenerate a people, almost raiavjd 
by misrule and anarchy. He pushed it 
forward with such ft creative faculty,, with 
so much subtle application .of etiouilents 
and strength of conuolmea^tbataaasuia* 
ishing success attended all hit aneaearee. 
When he left his email s^vernmesuat ten 
end of nine years, orde* had b*e* estab- 
lished, law enforced, the people. ejere pme- . 
perous, the isjjtnd was nfodaegge, and 
commerce had revived. XVs was ia wor^ 
which might have sufficed as the'snam 9/ 
a life, of many lives. . It was donfl by qa* 
ma* ia one, epoch oX 4 a* «fta#jl ]}£, . 
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After this follow years of comparitive 
obscurity-— no, not of obscurity foe tuob a 
man would not, could not be obscure. We 
fellow him, with his wife and two children 
r -aiding Ht ilitirr^nt places in England and 
Prance ; and then wo »ee hi in bowed down, 
under the bitterest of earthly bereave- 
ment*, the lest of hie wife. The strong, 
rugged nature, which could not yield to 
difficulty, '. ppovitioa or deadly danger, 
bends now low. The 'strong* man, with 
God's hand upon him, is at all times a 
solemn, sacred sight, hot his confessions, 
softened and chastened by affliction as he 
was, were inexpressibly touching. Then 
more years of plans, projects and disap- 
pointed hopes. There was no'fleld far the 
born warrior amid the peaceful lands. 80 
he went to work, for work he must, send- 
ing out pamphlets, speaking at elections', 
haranguing, proclaiming radicalism, beat- 
ing O'Connel with his own weapons of 
sarcasm, smarting under neglect and in- 
justice, until at last, by a tardy recognition 
of his services, he receives the order of 
tbe Bath, and. having become by seniority 
a major-general, is appointed to a com- 
mand in the North of India. 

He was now in his 58th year, the time 
when most lives decline towards inaction, 
when most men look towards the easy 
chair and the fireside, as their future rest- 
ing place. Not so with hi in. He is still 
aspiring, hoping that his day is coming. 

. He has nearly reached the span of \iuman 
life, and yet is only on the threshold of 
achievement. What ho has done is no* 
thing to what he will do. 

flie opportunity go long sought for, so 
wearily waited for, came at lasses it rare- 
ly (ails him who seeks it, fox the soul, con* 
set pus of a destiny, .seldom waits in vain 
for a fulfilment. . Who that saw our great 

Jackson, on his way to the capital, when 
he had been offered the command of a 
regiment at the outbreak of the war, ebuld 
have failed to read in the quiet fire that 
burnt in his blue eyes, the firm resolve that 
beamed in every foata re, the consciousness 

that 10 him also had at last come the loag 
desired hoar. The M village Harnpdena" 

and the ** mute inglorious Jfiltons," are the 
few among the children of men. There 

axe those, whoee- smtteiaii, 



hang down, and whose knees droop, and 
these pass away with unacted Uvea ; bat 
the men, who in expectancy and prepara- 
tion wait for their opportunity, as the Isra- 
elites did for the Exodus, with loins girded 
and feet shod, seldom fail to reach the goal 
and win the prixe. Charles Napier was 
one of these. He was the strong man 
armed, tbe good knight with his sword 
loose mi the sheath, his harness bright and 
his heart full strung. From childhood up, 
through dark and bright -days, up to old 
age, he "had ever had wiihin him an augury 
of command and success. He had never 
ceased to hope, never let the flame of his 
aspirations be darkened for a moment. 
Now, in his 1 fifty-ninth year, he sees the 
vision of fame once more before him, and 
a wonderful sight he was, this man who 
after all his lifelong struggles, bufferings • 
and strivings, riddled with wounds, broken 
by sickness, overcast by injustice, tried by 
cares, now casts off the dust and ashes 
from his head, and rises up at the call, 
hopeful and confident as when he buckcl- 
ed on his maiden sword! 

' It was a noble theatre, too, to which fie 
was called, fyr India has ever been the 
stage for rapid and brifliant exploit. Na- 
pier went to this land fully conscious of 
the grandeur, the vastness and tl e luxuri- 
ance of its scenes and the rush of conquest 
that had sweptover its picturesque regions ; 
he went, his mind stored with the memory 
of the wondrous victories and pageant tri- 
umphs of Alexander, the whirlwind sweep 
of Genghis Khan, the magnificent rule of 
Mahinoud, and the no less wendrous 
achievements of Give, and he determined 
in his heart, that, if an independent com- 
mand should fall to him, he would act wor- 
thily of these great rulers. The command 
came, when he was sutty. " I go to com- 
mand in Icinda," he wrote,," with no or- 
ders, no instructions, no precise line of con- 
duct given 1 How many men are there in 
Sciadevl How many soldiers to command? 
No one knows. They tell me I mast form 
ami model the staff of the army altogether." 
In fa«t, nothing less was expected of him 
than to oonquer a vast territory, densely 
peopled, to overcome armies, to take for- 
tresses deemed impregnable, and at the 
AMasiUate tb* people, .as .**> 



too 
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ganize a government and to dele) lope the^ 
resources of a kingdom I The innre he 
bad to accomplUh. the greater apparently 
his energy, the higher hit spirit. He had 
at last (bund ins place and here, amid the 
light* and shadows of Eastern policy, the 
pictaresque groupings of Eastern life, the 
•Urn action and the gloomy catastrophe, 
£rst and foremost moves the grey bearded 
warrior. Hi* will resolves the destiny of 
a people. 

The campaign against the Ameers, who 
■were to be conquered, began by 'forming 
a strong point tT appui at the Northern line, 
so as to cut them pff from the hill country, 
where they might in vain be chased from 
ravine to ravine, and to compel then to 
right on their own ground, with no refuge 
■axe tfteir desert fastnesses. The cold 
. .season wns judiciously chosen, the men 
and material were ready ; the commander, 
with his strong heart and his camp equip- 
age, consisting of a small valise, a pair of 
canteens, two camp-tables and a private 
soldier's tent, the army well chosen and 
fully equipped, with a long line of solemn 
camels, their noses high up in the air, drag- 
ging uine-pounJers tied to their tails as if 
they were feather*. The next step is to 
cut the enemy oif from their places of 
refuge in the desert, to stop the earths ere 
the game is afoot. Thus he undertook a 
feat, not before recorded in military an- 
nals, a march into a desert, a sea of sand, 
which no Ernpean had ever crossed. He 
had only 350 men, mounted on camels, 
two soldiers on each, two 241b. howitzers, 
also with camel teams, and 200 of native 
horse ; provisions for fifteen days and water 
for fourl With' this handful of men, trust- 
ing to his own skill, the courage of his 
troops, and that fortune which ever favors 
the brave, that grim old warrior set dut in 
the beginning of the year 1843 to conquer 
a kingdom. On they marched, day by day, 
through sandy plains, over sandy hills, 
•where the camels* fail and the old chief 
helping himself the men run the guns 
iip with cheers, over vast regions, strewn 
with shells and- deeply covered with drifted 
■and, until on the seventh day, hot, thirsty 
and tt i I Worn, yet strong and hopeful, this 
Mule band of warriors see before them 
the famous fortress of Emaun G-beer, stand- 
ing in die midst of it* sandy sea, with the 



sun shining on its walls and high towersa 
and surrounding it with the bate of a*^ 
mirage. Alas I then is no watchman ot-^ 
the ramparts, not a shot fkr*& ia defiane^^ 
The terror of Napier's name has gone ba^ . 
fore him, the daring which led him v^^ 
venture on the desert hat struck the enenr* » 
with dismay, the place it evacnated. X; 
was destroyed, so that every -trace of it 
vanished forever. It was battered to 
atoms with tea thousand pounds of pow- 
der— and beside the eruoking mint the old 
warrior laid down to rest and dreamed of 
his beloved mother, her beauteous awe 
smiling upon him. Strange power of the 
soul, thus to past from the present to past 
or future, from realities to mamoiy or the 
ideal I The work done;, he returned back 
by nearly the same route. In a stragttic 
view, this march was a bold and brilliant 
stroke; as a military movement, it was 
perfect in all iu details. It is said to have 
its equal only in that of Alexander on 
Gedrosia, and of Marius against Ca*oa: 
it carries us forcibly back ' to some of the 
most stirring and brilliant exploits in the 
history of the Arab conquest. • 

But the effect upon the enemy waitu 
rouse them to fury. The veil of myuerr 
that had hun* for centuries over their 
weired homes, had been rudely rent ia 
twain-; the magio charm of a detsrt, in 
which neither man nor beast could live, • 
was shown to be a fable, their fctntu* 
stronghold had been profaned by the in- 
truder, nay, it had been blown to atoms. 
So they caught up the word, "to fight for 
Islam," and pasted it, like the flery erots, 
from tribe to tribe, until all the elans 
gathered, all the prineet were in arms, 
and the whole race breathed war. At last 
he meets them, in an intrenched potmen; 
the rpiea report they have twenty, thirty 
thousand men. Be takes into aetioa 1,800, 
of whom 700 only war* : British," with 
twelve guns. »Let mem* be tufty w a 
hundred thousand* I wilt figlrtf be says, 
and carries our mind to the he v +aesdaof 
fabled timet. The tan raoaiansl aaaflgsflg 
at Marathon, Cortee wrtwfhia •atotvaxt 
Spaniards ia Mexico, Lotd^v»at*tttiy 
—these memorie* risa befoc* m eauifae 
sconce on which this ' lUtae r wanton band 
is moving* . They march aaroaft thai plain, 
wapfc bp.taefcan^ the oa*alBy f e»t y c*jis« 
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of battalions, and in .spite of the galling 
flre, the men keep touch and step, and 
steadily look. the (be in the face. Their 
line* grow thinner, the fire hotter, when 
the fierce and enraged Beloocheee throw 
aside their gunt and rush with sword and 
shield on their foes.. Amazed and shaken 
by the ferocity and masses of these swords- 
men, the brave British give way under the 
terrible pressure, when the grey old war- 
rior appears in their front,.raises his hat 
and cheers; the cheer is taken up and on 
they dash, impetuous and resistless. Fqr 
tferee hours the fierce combat endures; the 
tight is man to man and hand to hand, no 
qnarter is given or taken. At last, by a 
bold manoeuvre, the horse being ordered 
to ride down the river,, the ^enemy's flank 
is turned and they are seen tp retreat, n«t 
hastily or in a rout, hut sullenly, ever turn- 
ing defiantly .and dispersing only when 
charged by cavalry or broken by grape- 
shot. The, British troops reach the ramp 
ant! the bloody field is won. A bloody 
flefd it was, and there were few wounded, 
"the slain had died well and quickly.'* 
Chnrles Napier won great. renown by tlii* 
Hard earned yictory ; he showed through- 
out the skill and courage of a soldier, and 
approved himself a leader of men. 

But, better than that — he rested not a 
moment before gathering the fruits of his 
success. At day-break, whilst the panic 
of defeat was still upon the Ameers, and 
terror rife, he summoned the great city of 
Rydrabad to surrended. They demand 
terms. •* Life and r.othlng else," was the 
Wply, "decide before mid-day, for the dead 
will then be buried and my men will have 
.hew their breakfast." Then was seen a 
precession slowly approaching, and the 
sixty-six chief Ameers enter the camp and 
lay their jewelled swords at the conquer- 
or's feet. Beaten arid dispirited, they aban- 
fHfa the defence, though the walls were 
high and built on solid rock, and a host of 
Well armed men within the great city 
Three days after the ba'tle the British flag 
was flying from the towers of the aid 
jemantio city, British soldiers its .masters, 
and the Ameers their captives, their for- 
tress and fabulous treasure their priae, 

. Bat soon new armies are gathered by the 
enemy, and new battles have to be fought 
Ifapier grow* with every suooeee, jku> 



fldenee in himself and his men increasing, 
until -he felt quite at ease in the thickest of 
fight and coo Id change his whole order of 
battle whilst the most terrific conflict was 
going on all around him. Triumph- fol- 
lowed triumph, and at last the whole of 
Scinde was conquered, and Charles Napier 
made its governor. But no time of rest 
came to him, nor did ha desire it. The 
newly -won kingdom was r»<f sooner eon* 
qtrered thaa it had to bo defended, and 
evet it was the conflict of a handful of 
men on one- side and countless hosts of 
native* on .the other. The proportions 
gradually increased on both tides, and 
often, daring the long years of fierce war- 
fare, Ifapier saw bis early dreams fulfilled 
and himself at the bead of a vast army. 
He overcomes all enemies, ihe foe before 
him, tire trials at home. For fever seise* 
on him- and his troops, prostrating- their, 
energies. Mutiny appears among new 
regiments, cholera spreads a deadly dead* 
lation and feat, sickness bears him down, 
dnmestio sorrow tries his heart, hostile 
measures disturb 'his policy, but the old 
hero, with the eagle countenance, grimly 
holds his own and overcomes them all. 

After five years of unbroken, unheard 
of labor, he resigned to tave his wire's 
life, and in- the autumn olMS47, left Scinde* 
Strange must have been his feeling* at he 
looked his last on that land, the scene 
where his boldest' dreams had been real* 
ised, where laurels had crowned the grey 
head, where he bad seen things such at 
few men see. and dared things which 
fewer men still dare and live, where he 
had buried his dead and won his great 
fame. Soon he was once more in Eng- 
land, where he was met by the applause 
of the nation, the love and honor of com- 
rades, and, what he by no mnni valued 
least, the praise of the Great Captain, the 
Iron Duke. But a greater triumph than all 
these was in reserve for him. A great 
crisis took place in India, the British arms 
met with a check, and the power of the 
Empire was threatened. A man for the 
emergency was wanted, and with one loud 
acclaim the people demanded Charles 
Napier. The Duke of Wellington sent lor 
him, and in bis laconic language told him: 
u Either you or I must go." .80 a*. want, 
always ebadjaat A? ^s* •W»c*a Q* 40p, 
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always yet eager to win fame And earn dis- 
tinction. New triumps awaited him, bat 
of all none has ear rived longer than this, 
that he MiceeMfully insisted— the first 
captain who did so— upon having the 
deeds of private soldiers reeogoiaed and 
recorded. Justly and nobiy be plated their 
names beside his own on the records of 
lame, and the gallant sergeant and the 
daring buglet are held ap to renown and 
reward as well as the victorious General 
and the fortunate Commander. 

In January ledl, the war being over, he 
resigned once more and returned, to Eng- 
land. His jo'irney *rae one ovation, fol- 
lowed at lest by years of welcome repose, 
BhI the end was drawing near. He a, at 
last seen in public bearing the pall and 
standing by the grave of his old captain, 
and men saw that eagle-faoe, that bold 
strong eye, and fell that there was still a 
mighty man of batile among them. It was 
not long, however, for in the August aiter 
we read in the papers how the old warrior 
is lying on a naked camp bedstead,' the 
windows of the rooms open and the fresh 
air of heaven blowing on his manly face. 
Trophies of Indian spears, Beloocb* shields, 
rich sabres. and other tokens of triumph 
bang around; at his feet is the chief 
Ameer's white marble chair of state, and 
on its seat his own good service sword, in- 
herited from his father, and never disgrac- 
ed. His family surrounded him, bis griev- 
ing servants were present, and at his feet 
stood two veterans of his old regiment, 
faring with deep emotion at a counte- 
nance rapidly settling in death, which they 
had first seen beaming in the light of bat- 
tle. The colors of his regiment are wav- 
ing over the dying hero, the memory of 
the past lies at hu heart, and closing over 
it now are visions of the future that shall 
be. Thus calm iy and grandly Charles Na- 
pier passes away. 



Frtm Once J Wttk. 

WORKING THE ORACLE. 

In these days of cheap books and almost 
universal education, it is somewhat start- 
ling to observe how large a leaven of su- 
perstition still works in the popular mind, 
■Wu¥ saisjM lesjaonabty^ tfepaot' that berofe 



the march of intellect, of which so much 
is said, all the witehes won Id have taken 
light on their broom sticks, and thnr 
"Guides to Fate" and "Oracles to For- 
tune " would have long ago passed out of 
print and credence. Not so, however; 
u knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers j" 
and although the black art has decayed 
sadly in profit and dignity since the days 
of the renowned Mother Shipton, of whose 
life and prophecies an account was lateTy 
given in these pages, it has numerons vo- 
taries to this hour, not only among tfce 
lonely cottars of Dartmoor, or in other re- 
mote, seq nattered parts, but within heat- 
ing of Row-bells, and in the very centre of 
our civilisation. Ton hare only- to take 
up one of the weekly newspapers to find 
advertisements of mysterious wording and 
eccentric grammar, in which the modern 
seers invite a trial of their skill, and inti- 
mate where and how they may be con- 
sulted. Many of the old women who per- 
ambulate the town, pretending to buy old 
bottles and candle ends, are adepts in the 
craft, and employ it to gain an influence 
over weak-muided servant maids, and in- 
duce them to connive at the robbery of 
their masters. 

Others are to he found in the cellars of 
Lambeth and St. Giles, where they givs 
audience to many simpletons of low de- 
gree, if not, as is currently believed by 
the neighbors, to ladies of quality in ths 
disguise of chairwomen. There are mes, 
also, in the profession, and I am told that 
if you knock at the door of a, certain boast 
in South wark, bearing a large brass pb»w 
inscribed ** Engineer/ 7 yon will be intw- 
doced to a dirty old man with a loaf 
beard and a cutty, pipe, who casts nativi- 
ties and unveils the future on the awst 
moderate terms, varying from 2s. to Sin 
according to the presumed station .of ths 
visitor. 

Since the gipsies ware ousted tVam Mr. 
favorite camping ground at Battersett, urs 
fortune-tellers of that race have Jur is * !* 
London, but they are stilt to be met wilt 
in unfrequented country lanes. Tfce aYfr- 
ituatists may also be reckoned among the 
modern raise prophet a. Arnoa^gtt' easy 
find their dupes among ihi m^perlKa 
tisdusaad, Aeir qlwft tj ty \* aw vvlgvr, etfa 
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generally mora blasphemous, than ffaat of 
the Sibyls of more humble life. 

A curious illustration of the vulgar faith 
in tSe mysteries ■ of astrology is fonnd in 
the frequent requests which are addressed 
to- the §avant of Greenwich Observatory to 
sjfsbrd' some insight into the events of the 
future. Airy is supposed to be as expert 
a* Nostradamus or. Mori ni in the drawing 
•f horoscopes. The officers of the Obser- 
vatory have frequent calls from visitors 
(hot always of humble station), requiring 
information of their future destiny. Let- 
ters have alto been received inclosing 
peat-office order*, and desiring to have a 
nativity cast in return. The followmg is 
-a specimen of these epistles : 
, •* Sia— I have been informed that there 
art persons at this Observatory who will, 
by inclosing a remittance and the time nf; E ByP tf » n Work, containing valuable Se- 
rny birth* give me to understand who is to "crets relating to Health, Wealth, Love, 
be my wife. An early answer, statyig all Courtship, Matrimony," &c.; "Mother 
relative particulars, will greatly oblige/' Shipiroi'a Fortune-teller;" the "Gipsey's 

Mr. Dunk in, one of the officers of that 
institution, informs us that he, on one occa- 
sion, received a visit .from a well dressed __ ,.-..«- « 
young worn.., in great di.tr... .t the .b-^""* 1 ' % C "" U ' ^ G ,T" m " °J J" 1 an ' 1 
M nc of. nl.tiT« in .he Ewiac, who h.j] ? offee ' •»«"»"««»■ »f M »"». J-'gemem. 
aot been heard of for ..Ter.1 y..r.. She d " wn '""" tha Mo ° r » **«. *™ **- 
left in to.™, beo.u M tb. .fr. wore not c ? T " T™* """• M.ei.ood,' &c.j « R-- 

•bl. to t.11 wbetb.r b. wm .live. ]' f" ,* ° h * n "!??""> " * ,,,n T de , 

_,. . i . Staers Fortune-Telling Manual, translated 

. Th.mo«taraMto/»bTtnn..t.lHn f ..not| from , he ^^ rfMoBjl> „ La( , y ^ 



Horrors of Mormenism," " Priests and 
their Victims," * The Mackney Warbler," 
(decornteJ with a flaming picture of that 
eminent delineator of negro character,) or 
the 4i Aunt Sally Sengster," yon may be 
pretty sure the " Gipsey'* Oracle " is to be 
procured within. Ton will also find it 
consorting with yellow, fly-blown Valen- 
tines ; and 1 have myself seen the *• Nor- 
wood Gipsey M ensconsced between one of 
Mr. Spurgeon's sermons and a tract on the 
u Bottomless Pit," by a reclaimed prize- 
fighter, the class of enstomers appealed to 
being much the same in each case. 

A collection of the current* books of fate 
which I have picked- np in my rambles 
about town lies before me. There are the 
u Wheel of Fortune, reprinted from a scarce 



Oracle," (aho by Mother fchipton)^ the 
••Gipsey fortune-Tel ler, containing tire 
Art of telling Fortunes by Lines in the 



confined to the breasts of -its professors. 



It boasts of a literature which yields large] , *, • ■ • 
profits, and enjoys an extensive circula- 
tion, although it does not reach the public 
through the medium. of. the Fathers of the 
Row, or the regular book-sellers. It is- 
sues from the presses of the Severn Dials, 
and must be sought for in shy. quarters of 
the town, at obscure Little shops, which 
eombtne hair- cutting or millinery with to- 
bacco, confectionery, and low class peri- 
odicals. Ton will find it frequently asso- 
ciated with a peculiar sort of sweet stuff, 
distributed in blotches over greasy sheets 
of paper; brandy-balls fused into a lump 
With long exposure in the window ; semi- 
fluid hardbake ; venerable oranges, hard, 
brown, and brittle; farthing dolls; pig-tail 
tebacco,and penny cigars. If you tee a 
shop window full of sach publications as 
«• Charley Wag, the London Thief," (Noe. 
ft, 3 and 4 given away with No. 1,) "The 



si ngton^s Divination by the Magic Cry*- 



c. borne 'account of the con- 
tents of these curiosities of literature may, 
perhaps, be not uninteresting. 

The editor of the* " Universal Book of 
Fate "furnishes us with a brief history, 
very original in grammar and style, of the 
remarkable woman, the result of whose 
occult experience are therein set forth— 
" a person whose fame, though not record- 
ed among the roll of those whose heroic 
actions have trumpeted them to the world, 
yet her discerning eye and knowledge in 
prescience render her not unknown to the 
generality of those, who devote any atten- 
tion to this interesting study." What was 
her proper name, in what aga she flour- 
ished, or in what part of the world »be 
lived when she was at home, the biogra- 
pher forgets te tell. It appears, however, 
she was vulgarly called Mrs,- Bridget, 
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and that alio dwelt) "during her peregri- 
ne ge through life," in a kind of cave, or 
rather a hollow, formed by nature above 
ground, with the assistance of a little art, 
and comprising an exceeding warm shel- 
ter from the air." The child being father 
to the man (or .mother to the woman, as 
the case may be), we need not be sur- 
prised to learn that Bridget u was gifted 
with an early propensity fo prescience, 
which evinced she bad it instincted in 
her by nature." As she grew older, "her 
second-sight " became wider atiu clearer, 
and attracted visitors of every grade to 
her dingy cell. " Not a farmer would put 
the seed in the ground without first asking 
the opinion of the Young Giptey, for so 
they styled her, and following according 
to her dictates. Her lame, became the 
topic of conversation of the politest cir- 
cles, many of whom came in their equi- 
pages to consult her. She never asked 
for any particular sum, so the unbounded 
generosity of those who applied to her 
oracles, put her in the possession of more 
money than was sufficient to maintain 
her." A fondness for the society of ani 
mala marked Mrs. Bridget's declining 1 
years. Some people have declared that 
she bad hundreds of these about her, and 
that she could call as many from the eaith 
as she pleased; but "this is fabulous," 
says our author, who is very particular 
about his tacts* u for I never saw more 
than ten at a time. Dogs, and cat* were 
the principal companions of her retire- 
ment, which, being of the smallest breed, 
would, as she said, creep from different 
parts of her garments, and not a little sur- 
prise those who came b* see her, and, in- 
deed, frighten many." Mother Bridget's 
biographer, searching, no doubt, for her 
money, came upon a bundle of manu- 
script*, concealed in the thatch of her resi- 
dence. This singular old lady, never hav- 
ing been to school, eoufd neither read nor 
write, but, by the force of genius, "she had 
formed to herself a kind of hieroglyphioal 
characters, in which she deciphered her 
observations, knowledge, and remarks." 
The memories pour sereir which the histo- 
rian of her life found, being written in 
these characters, it ie not surprising that 
at first he could make, as he himself says, 
neither head box tailef them^ut he ad4*j 



"I am rather of a studious turn, and I- 
thought, as t had made it my business for- 
merly to transcribe Egyptian hieroglyphics 
when they Were as unintelligible to me as 
these, I might, by perseverance, get at the 
depth of this valuable manuscript or, at 
least, it would cerve to deposit in the 
Bfitish Museum." As for as I can die* 
cover, this priceless treasure it still want* 
ing to the national collection; but it ia 
some consolation that the editor succeed* 
ed inr deciphering she hieroglyph ice, and 
has. published a translation in the u Uni- 
versal Book of Fate," the few price of 
which places it within tho reeeh of una; 
humblest. 

There ie not much variety in the de- 
vices for ascertaining the decrees of fare . 
treated of in these tittle booked The Wheel • 
of Fortune is the moat simple. It consists 
of a circle surrounded with figures. The 
person whose fortune is to be told must 
place the Wheel of Fortune ftce down- 
wards, prick into 'a number (the efres 
being blindfolded), and then refer tn the 
explanation in the booh, which stands at 
the corresponding number to that pricked. 
The art of discovering the future in the 
grounds of tea or coffee demahde more 
skill. "The more fertile the fancy is ef 
the person who inspects the cnp," saya 
Mother Ship ton, with great e*i»dor l u the 
mete he or she will discover in it." 

That every man's fate is* in his own 
hands few will dispute, but one would 
have thought that the time bad passed 
when anybody expected to read it there. 
It seems, however, that there are strll 
people who — 

Think that God hath interlined 
The human hand like some pror^uvtie 

And in the wrinkles of the. palm doiaad. 
As in g map, oar mortal pilgrimage,. 

For the use of .sueb, the, penny oracles 
supply the rules of palmistry. They, am 
copied almost verbatim from the oldfemV 
ters, and the picture of the hand in.||o» 
ther Shipton's ** Fortune-Teller " (tfis'i) jfp 
almost identical with that in " Tljejpejae- 
table Introduction into the Art of jCfrto- 
B*ancy,'! by : Joha Jndagiae, Piisats; (16SI). 
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Thus the simpleton of to-day reads the 
lame alphabet of palmistry which foretold 
to Launcelo: Gobbo his "small trifle of fif- 
teen wiv-ess"*nd "the peril of his life by 
the edge of a feather bed.'* The kindred 
sciences of physiognomy and tke signifi* 
cation of moles and spots on iho nai-U are 
also disclosed. Does any theatrical man- 
ager want a particularly vicious Cerberus 
to act as keeper of the stage door? let him 
note the fol&wiag signs: 

An IH-Natured Person. — The form of 
die' body meagre and lean; the forehead 
olouiiy, sullen and wrinkled', the eye cast 
down and malicious ; a nimble tongue ; a 
short, quick, uneven gait; a murmuring 
to himself as be walks. 

Would you like to know the "sort of man 
of whom you may safery ask a favor, 
without fear of a rebuff* Look out for 
One of this stamp — 

A Generous Person. — The forehead 
large, fleshy, plain, and smooth ; the eye 
\noist and shining; the countenance ex- 
pressing joy and content; the voice pica- 
' aant; the motion oT the body slow -and 
regular. 

The charm* and ceremonies described 
in the books of fate are, for the most part, 
absurdly elaborate, - and aJs>o very anti- 
quated, as is shown hy tire references to 
bleeding, philtres, and saint days. The 
following may serve as a specimen : 

Cupid's Nosegay. — On the first night of 
tlio new moon in July, take a red rose, a 
white rose, a yellow flower, a blue one, a 
sprig of rue and rosemary, and nine 
t>lades or long gtass; bind all together 
with a lock of your own hair ; kill a white 
pigeon, springle the nosegay with the 
Hood from the heart and some common 
salt. Wrap the flowers in a white band- 
kerchief, and lay it under your head, on 
the pillow, when you go to rest^ and, be- 
fore morning, you will see your fate as 
clear as if you had your nativity cast by 
the first astrologer in the. kingdom; not 
only in respect to love, lovers, or marriage, 
but in the cither most important attain of 
your life. Storms in this dream fe retell 
great trouble; and graves or cemeteries 
are fatal tokens, and so it climbing ste:p 
and dangerous places. 

Vw* XXXVIII— 20 



I have no doubt, however, that the next 
which is much simpler, would alsopro^e • 
more effective, and could not fail to at- 
tra2t at least a policeman : 

Any unmarried woman fasting on hjLid* 
summer eve, and at midnight laying a 
clean cloth, with bread, cheese, and ale, 
and silting down as if going to eat, the 
street deor being left open, the person 
whom she is afterwards to marry will 
come ink) the room and drink to her, by 
bowing, and afterwards filling the glass, 
will leave it on the table, and, making an- 
other how, retire. 

It is to be feared the stranger would not 
leave empty-handed. If this charm is 
often practised, it is not difficult to account 
for rrmny leaking casks, diminished joints, 
and missing spoons. 

But by far the most popular systems of 
prognostication are those founded on 
dreams and cards. No book of fate is 
complete without a catalogue of the mean- 
ings attached Co ev£ry card in the pack, 
and there are dream dictionaries in pro- 
fusion. In the oase of dreams, the ap- 
proved method of interpretation appears 
to be to attribute to the object dreamed of 
a significance either natural and appro- 
priate, or diametrically contrary to the ob- 
vious idea which it suggests. For instance, 
crutches denote sickness and misery ; an- 
gel, good fortune ; and bag-pipes, vexation 
of spirit;, while, on the other hand, death 
is held to indicate happiness and long 
life; diawing, good fortune; and marriage, 
death. Sometimes the interpretation is 
whimsical, as that **to dream you are 
going to be hanged is a sign you will rise 
above your present condition, by mar-, 
riage;" "to dream of geese is good — ex- 
pect to see soon a hong absent friend.' 1 
Others are simply absurd* VYhy should 
dreaming you wear a tail be a token of 
profit ; a long nose, ol riches ; boots of a 
sweetheart to the single friends ; to ba mar- 
ried, or carrots of profit in law-suits? The 
meaning put upon the various cards in>tha 
pack is,, of course, quite arbitrary*. Con- 
sidering the class of people who sit at tlja. 
feet. of the. New Forest Gipsey, I ahoujsj 
imagine that the following prediction is. ai» 
most sure to be verified : * P 
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Kne or Spades. 
i 
The ladies of fashion) thit card who ob- 
tain, 
' In vain on the Court may attend ; 
■far Majesty's faTors they never will gain, 
Nor find at St. James 1 a friend. 

, Although the penny fortune-tellers ttill 
hold their ground, the prophetic almanacs 
are clearly going down, Francis Moore, 
Physician, has not yet been discarded by 
the Worshipful Company of Stationers, 
but between three rival editions of his al- 
mat.ec, one is puzzled to know which is 
the authentic vox tttilarmm. The beat 
proof that the prophets have fallen upon 
evil days is their timid, hesitating, apolo- 
getic manner. Their old impudence and 
audacity hare deserted themf they are 
fain to Mil their pages with comments on 
the past rather than revelations of the fu- 
ture, and such phiases as *•! trust,' 91 * I 
hope,*' "it is not improbable," are very 
different from the large utterances of the 
early seers. Old Moore and Zadkiel con- 
cur in thinking that the Pope and the 
Sultan are both in a bad way, and that 
there will be a general election in Eng- 
land this year ; but on other subjects they 
are discreetly vague and incomprehensi- 
ble. The worthy Moore is indignant at 
being expected to disclose the intentions 
of the Emperor Napoleon. " When a man 
never seems to know bis own mind/ 1 he 
justly observes, M how can other people 
divine it?" Junius Resurgent, E*q., has 
just issued a u Doomsday Oracle, or Seven 
Tears' Prophetic Almanac, for tbe Event- 
ful Cycle of tbe World's Destiny from 
1862 to 1869," in which he denounces hi* 
rivals as shallow impostors, He is cer 
tainly more definite in his predictions 
than the others. " The signs of the hea- 
▼easj" he says, M are extraordinary, and 
portend alarming times. Uranus it ma- 
lignantly transiting Gemini j tbe bodies of 
Jupiter, Saturn and Mars are nearly in 
conjunction with Virgo, in the second 
bouse, in quartile to Uranus." And so on. 
All which, being interpreted, means 
an European war, the death of Louis 
atepotoen, ascendancy ef the Whigs in 
England, defeat of Russian aggression 



German unity. None of the prophets hare 
the slightest Idea of a collision between 
John Bull and the Yankees. 

In France, the literature of fate and ne- 
cromancy which was strewn broadcast 
over the land by tbe colporteur*, attracted 
tbe attention of Government, and wae 
suppressed a few years ago. Le Petit 
Albert and Le Grand Gri moire are still 
smuggled through the provinces, where tbe 
peasants prize them all the more highly 
because of their condemnation by the au- 
thorities ; but, of course, their circulation 
is very much restricted. The " T^ipl* 
Liegeois," of Martin Loensberg, now lim- 
its its prognostications to the. weather and 
the dispositions of children horn under the 
signs of the Zodiac. "The prognostica- 
tion of the future," says the editor, li is 
best accomplished by a study of the past.' 7 
And so, under the head of a Predictions 
(or each Month*" he gives only a selection 
of meagre anecdotes from the ** Moukeur." 
In England, however, we may safely* 
leave the extinction of such tra^h as the 
" Gipsey Oracle " and the *' Prophetic Al- 
manac " to the progress of education and 
the spread of cheap and wholesome lite- 
rature. Before such potent influences the 
books of fate must vanish aa surely as 
mists before the sun ,or ghosts at cock* 
crow j and in the course of a few years 
we may expect to see the Sibyl of the 
Seven Dials burn her last Tola me from 
sheer default of a purchaser. 



SLAVES OP THE RING. 
From AU Th* Ym* Mound. • 

u Pray tell me," we overheard a country 
squire style of man of about thirty, say to 
a very excited friend of bis, of about twen- 
ty years of age, whom he had stopped, as 
with betting-book in hand he Was rushing 
into the ring at Epsom— f* pray toil me 
from which of those acute-looking geatle- 
men do you expect to win your money f 

Betting is the favorke form of gambling 
in modern England ; with the help df rail- 
roads and telegraph*, it seems so bMve al- 



most absorbed the other dragons that for' 
IWkey, and the accomplishment of1 marly consumed tbe lbiteueu oTsferaspi* 
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ring youth. There has been no successor 
to the fishmonger who built the palatial 
hall in St. James* street, made it an exclu- 
sive club and hell, and, before hit death, 
devoured the fortunes of numbers of his 
customers. The Jew orange boys, Who, by 
a hundred arts, rivalled the ghoufCtock- 
ford, have departed without leaving room 
for imitators. Swindling speculators in 
roulette or French hazard bide in dirty 
attics, hunted like rats by the police. Not 
that it is the police who have killed the 



noble games of chance; it is the taste and ikers were formerly called; but now, estab- 



fasbinn that have changed. In days long 
gone by, Charles James Fox, and the no* 
blest and wittiest 4n the land, sat night and 
day up to their knees in cards, at White's, 
with gauntlets to protect their ruffled 
alee vet, and chairmen's coats to keep out 
the cold ; ruining each other without its 
^ being considered eider novel or strange. 
There is no " Wattier's" now where a 
Brumrnel could win thirty thousand pounds 
in one season. There are neither the pre- 
serves nor the game that formerly tempted 
bold sportsmen to cards and. dice. , 

But although England has no Hotnbourg 
- or Baden-Baden; although our small shop- 
keepers and mechanics are not to be seen, 
like their jellows on the Continent, at the 
billiard-table, or deep in ecarte in an open 
caftf, in the middle of the day; although 
the "gents" who pursue such amusements 
are careful to retire from public view ; 
although card playing in a public house 
involves the forfeit of the landlord's li- 
cense ; we must not plume ourselves on 
our superior virtue. The ring— the betting- 
ring — appear* to swallow up all other 
English gambling tastes, and to have sto- 
mach for thetn all. Even of the section 
¥ who prefer the time bargains of the Stock 
Exchange, not a few are found in both 
places, and combine the financial respec- 
tability of Cape I court with electrotype fash- 
ion of Hyde Park corner. 

To accommodate the widely pervading 
taste which prevails as fiercely in cotton- 
worshipping Lancashire and horse-wbip- 
ainf Yorkshire, as among the idlest and 
fastest society of London, the business in- 
stincts of England have created a class of 
professionals •• who da for a living vrltat 
aeblemen and gentlemen are supposed te 
eW.te ftftsjtm;" ptMtHel in poeifiem.and 



calling to the brokers and jobbers of the 
Stock Exchange, they bet on commission 
for those who do not wish to appear, who 
desire to back or bet against their own 
horses, or who are ready, at a price, te 
back or lay the odds against any horse* for . 
any race, and thus to accommodate the 
many who, without being gamblers, once 
or twice in the year, take, a ticket in the 
turf 'lottery by risking a few pounds, on a 
favorite local horse. 
Le gs t hat is Blacklegs— the betting bro- 



lished, compact and numerous, that titters 
voted ungenteel, and they are turfmen and 
commissioners. Among the' motley mob 
of sharks who live by setting their polish- 
ed wits against the folly and ignorance Of 
young gambling enthusiasts, gseat fortunes 
are realised, and these, chiefly, by losing, 
not by winning horses. Hence, familiar 
in their mouths are such phrases as "a 
dead un," u ae good ae boiled," agd other 
sentences expressive of the advantage of 
betting against a horse that can by no pos- 
sibility wiu : for "dead" is a metaphorical 
mode of expressing the condition of an 
animal sure not to run, or, if running, 
'-made safe 'not to win." In the old rude 
times of this profession, a manj one Daw- 
son, was hanged for poisoning a batch of 
horses at Newmaiket, in order to make 
sure the beta of his employers, some of 
whom worn of considerable " turf" respec- 
tability; but the march of knowledge hae 
abolished such rude methods, and it is 
found that a bucket of water and a little 
hay administered by a bribed groom-boy, 
at a wrong time, are less penal, and equal- 
ly effective ir. " stopping a flyer's gallop" 
The great art of modern turf gambling, 
is not to Ascertain what horse will win, 
but what horse is sure, or can be made' 
sure, to lose. A stolid countenance, a com- 
prehensive memory, quick powers of ea> 
dilation, hawk-like decision, iron nervet, 
and no scruples, are the chief elements of 
prosperity, in this now thoroughly organ*- 
sed profession. If to these be added an 
appearance of candour, either under to* 
disguise of blant frankness, or bland po- 
liteness, greater success is probable. Lego 
inolude men of aH ranks : sooceesfot pimp* 
and tookon country squires. Even a eoe> 
rioted thief; If one* iattedtfeed into Use 
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ring, and punctual to his payments, may' 
become in a very few years a great ami 
honoured capitalist. Undoubtedly the most 
successful are those who are- unhampered 
I y the impediment of respectable associa- 
tions, recollections, or. education. The 
keenest graduate of Cambridge Has little 
chance against a calculating boy-groom 
And it is among a mob of these hard- 
he ad ejl, India-rubber-hearted gentry, thai 
our callous youth, fresh fioin the school 
and university, plunge, in the hopeful spec 
ulution of making a profit out of horse- 
racing. . 

Wondeiful are the memories of the vet- 
erans of five-and -twenty Derby s or St. Le- 
gers, and eunning is the «ri thine tic wbieh 
enables them to calculate the odds at a 
moment's notice, a few points in their own 
favour. Considering the character we 
have on the Continent tar cold-b coded 
common sense, it is really extraordinary to 
note hojv every year from the shop and 
the factory — from the schools and tbe uni- 
versities— I rom the citizen's snug villa and 
the peer's mansion — from the parsonage 
and the dissenting minister's house — from 
the army aid even from the navy — a crowd 
of young and tender aspirantsof turf suc- 
cess come forth to feed and -fatten these 
.gentry. Of course, .out of the great an- 
nual supply of recruits to the turf, some 
are endowed with special qualifications 
for *• robbery" — that is the playful term by 
which the turfman, in his familiar mo 
orients, designates his large hauls, his 
u great pots'* — and thrive, or survive, being 
by nature's gifts, although young, incipient 
sharks— snakelings not yet come to their 
•poison teeth, <or use of slime, or suffocating 
use. of tail. J2ut the greater number of the 
juveniles who pit their velvet skins against 
the tough-hided, -crafty Pythons, either per 
ish in the conflict, or retire permanently 
wounded. 

To some, ruin means ten pounds-; to 
others, a hundred ; to others, a thousand ; 
to others ten thousand ; of those who can 
afford to lose and pay, some few return to 
honest work, others sink to tbe lowest 
depths of unsuccessful roguery. A select 
few acquire strength as they go. after ex 
pending the income of a Oeraaan prince 
in acquiring experience. The demigod of 
th* passing generation of turfites, ii Mid 



to have lost one hundred thousand pounds 
before he was able to tarn the tables on 
his tutors, and, by betting through ennmu- 
stonsrs agaimt his own horses, a sell the; 
ring a real bargain." 

ll is of hirn the story is told that, having 
written' ins mictions to one nf his tra vetting 
financial agents, staying in Cottonopolis. te> 
bet for and against certain of his Lordship's 
stud, which were in favour with the public, 
bul uotall intended to win, he was alarmed, 
after a time, at seeing grave alterations in 
the price current of the betting market, 
he received no answer from his comimt> 
sioner, and a special messenger, after in- 
stituting searching inquiries, ascertained 
that the letter; partly misdirected, had* 
never been delivered. But, by some mis- 
terious intuition, the sporting clerks of the 
post-olKce happened to have acted in ac- 
cordance with my lord's instructions. 

No doubt there are unblemished gentle- 
men, who, being rich, acute, and calm, 
piny with' tbe turf as they might play arc 
whist, for nominal stakes, and run their, 
horses* for pleasure, without troubling 
themselves with the toil of abstruse com- 
binations. To these the turf is a gentler 
relaxation from more severe pursuits, and 
the mean* of killing a little idleMme. 

There is a story current of a distin- 
guished nobleman who, many years ago, 
when he was poor and not so famous as 
he is now, deferred paying his "honest** 
trainers eo long ai/d so ingeniously, that 
the trainer wus obliged to let his lordship's 
filly win a great race, and thus squared 
the account, leaving a balance for his em- 
ployer. But only a diplomatist of the first, 
rank is equal to such a feut. 

Constant m his attendance at Newmar- 
ket, is the Earl of Uallowglass. For nearly 
forty years he has never missed a race 
meeting there- Violently rubbing his head, 
as if his whole fortune depended on the 
event, he watches the running of his re- 
markably unlucky colts and fillies, whiclfr 
are found sometimes in front,' withi* a few 
lengths of the winning- post, often second, 
very rarely first, and thus soiiloqjuise* 
softly : " Galjowglas* .wins— -Gallowglasa 
wins; ' a little louder, "Gallowgjaa viftpi" 
in a scream, "No he don't I—jk) h^start T' 
the*, 4ntt» toco, an* be wa4k**lu* fee* 
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awtjr in disgust, "GaHowgrass is a fool!*' 
This enthusiastic old gentleman has Boms 
forty or fifty thousand *a year, and spends 
ten thousand of it every year in breeding, 
training, and runrring a most nntortunate 
etud, considering, apparently like Charles 
Fox. that, next to the pleasure of (winning, 
losing is the greatest pleasure of life. On 
the same heath, which was solely dedica- 
ted to the seriqns business of racing,. unti? 
the innovation of excursion trains brought 
down a few cockneys, might be seen, not 
long since, a young nobleman, little past 
his majority with ready money in six 
figures, and estates in the counties, moved* 
almost to tears at the lots of a thousand 
pound*, risked on the private secret infor- 
mation of one of the dear friends who sur- 
round such deep-wooied -Sheep. A. thous- 
and, pounds to this voting-gentleman repre- 
sents something lees than five peutids to 
the earner of five hundred a year. 

We have, ouwetvea, seen the -great Baron 
Bullion, whose <*jorde oasi make otnpenors 
flinch, led away almost hysterical by his 
humbling toadies, when kis favorite colt, 
Contango, tan all behind for that blue 
riband of the turf, the Chalk Down Stakes. 

In a word, if you would see the proudest 
and wealthiest brought down to a level with 
the meanest and neediest, watch the as- 
pect of the betting-ring before and after a 
great race. In the height of the excite- 
ment of winning a great race, a Duke has 
been known to accept the congratulations 
and shake the hands of a burglarious cat's- 
meat dealer. 

The solemn festivals— the "settling' 
days after gr-eat races — at that Methodist 
chapel-looking building between Tatter- 
■airs sale-yard and the cow's gnus-plot, 
wheve bank notes are carried by ah eaves, 
and wailed about like waste paper, bring 
to a crucial test the one virtue essential for 
standing on the first line— ■ the grenadiers 
of the guard of turfmen— peymtal, prompt 
jMymsnt. Yon may be a fraudulent bank 
rupt, a pickpocket, a forger free by a flaw 
in the indictment ; you may be guilty of 
the fealest crimes, or notorious for the 
basest propensities; but,, so long as you 
pay, you will be admitted freely to the sub- 
script ion-rooms, and the betting-ting. Yon 
sua J*f«nf4bt) «ud*Uar if Ml fritmdiji 



panionship of your- fellow-professionals, 
and you may probably find yourself 
honoured' whh some playful nickname, de- 
scriptive of your peculiar rascality. Pal- 
mer, who never entered the London bet- 
ting mart, had acquired, long before ( his 
delect ion, the sobriquet, among his fra- 
ternity, implying his propensity for **dcs- 
ing" — Chat was the mild word. 

Extremes meet on tbo turf, and part, too ; 
the lowest rise and the highest fall ; Boots 
becomes a sqo-ire; an Earl's son becomes 
a felon. The old adage that hypocrisy is 
the homage that vice pays to virtue, is to 
be seen worked out in the gradual ap- 
proach to forms and practices of respec- 
tafetfity, to an imitation of the habits of 
more scrupulous men, in the closing day of 
the caseer of a successful turfman, who, 
secure in his hundred or two hundred 
thousand pounds, abandons the ways of 
his youth, and sets himself to found a 
family. He buys an estate or two, or three ; 
he bu it Ha a church ; he subscribes splen- 
didly to charities; he has the beet shoot- 
ing in the country, and the best people he 
can get to shoot over it ; he is easy with 
his debtors of good family, and prepared 
wkh ready money to lend, on good security; 
he marries his ^laughters to clergymen, and 
provides to* husbands with benefices. 
And thus, with quiet manners, our black- 
leg adventurer gets on, until people of the 
money- worshipping sect begin to say that 
really Mr. Crossit w a rerf decent, respect- 
able man. And* yet there is scarcely one 
of these millionnaires whose life would 
bear investigation, whose turning-point of 
success will not be found to rest en some 
* ; famous robbery ." 

It would be rathereurious to seeour noble- 
men, our gentlemen, our squires, our mili- 
tary heroes, the soul of honour and pink of 
gentility, men proud of their position and 
their pedigree, parsons, doctors, lawyers 
booking bets, bandying jests, and exchang- 
ing compliments with an ex-pickpocket, 
who, after having been ducked in divers 
horse-ponds and cropped Jin many gaoli 
for petty larcenies,, have abandoned a pur- 
suit unworthy of his genius, now hat his 
town-house and country mansion, and a 
suing of race-horses, whose losings pay 
him qnite as well as the|r winning*. A 
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race-dinner of the present day if a fine 
tight: the ex-pick pocket's health is pro- 
posed by Major Malachi O'Doaobue, lineal 
descendant of the kings of Ireland; and, 
close beside, might sit bobbing and nob- 
bing, planning future and rejoicing in past 
Toeiberies, prizefighting publicans, ex- 
grooms, ex-sboeblacks, and ex-waiters, all 
prosperous, luxurious, dressed by the best 
tailors, jewellers, and bootmakers, all pay- 
ing, and, therefore, all jostling on terms 
of perfect equality, seeking some pri- 
rate information, some secret advantage, 
all living and struggling in the hope of 
getting the best of each other. For the 
essential distinction between trade and 
gambling is, that in trade both parties may 
profit, in gambling one must lose. 

On the Stock Exchange, there is a legiti- 
enate business to be' done, there are tangi- 
ble securities to transfer, whioh afford a 
legitimate science to men of high charac- 
ter and honour. On the turf, a small army, 
whose natural talents for. roguery have 
been sharpened by long experience, thrive 
on iblly. Every year produces its crop of 
vecruits, and of victims, the greater num- 
ber ebtoure. But every now and then a 
jpeat light breaks in. Four or five years 
ago, the handsomest, the haughtiest, the 
boldest member of the turf, was a man of 
-noble family, of literary and social accom- 
plishments above the average, to whom, 
by ability ns well as by position, high office 
was open. As to his means, who limits 
the means of a great peaVs son 1 It was 
known that he betted largely, borrowed 
largely, and paid punctually. At length 
the bubble bnrst; the great gentleman who, 
unlike many of his class, never permuted 
the slightest familiarity on the part of his 
loer-born associates, disappeared. There 
was a groan of distress from Hebrews call- 
dng for tome sixty thousand pounds; Chris- 
tian bill-discounters claimed a like sum ; ft 
wealthy racing peer, who did not say 
word, could have claimed twenty thousand 
pounds. Another peer, who had been, be- 
fore he took to the turf trade, one of the 
wealthiest of bis class, found the result of 
/joint racing speculations in a loss of a 
hundred thousand pounds; by degrees 
rumour grew into certainty, confirmed by 
tfte verdict of a court of law, 



peared that this great, haughty, historically 
named gentleman, had forged on all hi* 
friends in. every shape; in cheques, lor 
which at the last moment he obtained 
cash; in acceptances, by which, with a 
real income of less than a thousand a year 
in interest at sixty per cent. This is one- 
great example of turf education ; but inA 
numerable smaller instances occur; Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Sheffield, supply their 
full quota to the general ruin. Every year 
instances of larceny, instances of forgery. 
As lor forgery, it is so common a sequence 
of unsuccessful turf speculation, that the 
young gentleman who takes to the betting* 
ring, as an easy and genteel mode of 
increasing his income, -may rnake^prettjr 
sure of shaking hands with a gentleman 
who has forged, or is about to forge. ' It ia 
an old rule with the sixty per cent* dis- 
counter, that from a man of respectable 
connexions, a forged acceptance is a better 
security than a geauine bill. 

tiuVi $abk 



MONTHLY RECORD. 



The past month has been character, 
ised by busy preparation for the summer 
campaign, which is looked upon on both 
sides of the Potomac as the decisive an<l 
0nal act of the great tragedy. Though by 
no means exhausted in men or provisions, 
though stronger in heart and stouter in de- 
termination than ever before, the South 
still feels the necessity of making one 
grand effort te check the bleedy crusade 
of the North and to conquer a peace. The 
North avows that with them all is- at Stake 
— the safely of their finances, the exist- 
ence of the Union as such, and their posi- 
tion as a great nation among the powers 
of the earth. Hence every nerve has bee.i 
strained on both sides, and tlie green Aelda 
of the South, when basking in the bright . 
May sun, will be erisnsoaed with the blood 
of thousands. Never, however, ia. the 
history of war, were the emeus more favo- 
rable than they are with us. The Ged of 
battles has been so visibly with at the* 
even the faintest heart bns*ge hered cmr* 
It then ap- {age. Fast sjeamar* have safely landed, i* 
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fleet has abandoned the siege, Charleston 



also lias stood the continued bombardment 
without loss or injury, and bids fair to defy 
any future attempt to rednce Fort Sumter. 
Florida alone has been the theatre of ac- 
tive military operations on that coast. The 
enemy had advanced as far as Pilatke, 
whicfr was abandoned to them, and on 
April 2d, seventeen transports ascended 
Su John's river to Jacksonville. One of 
their steamers, the Maple Leaf, went up 
to Pilatl^ struck a torpedo and was totally 
destroy©*, with the field equipage of three 
regiments and immense amounts of stores. 
Since then, Pilatke has been abandoned 
by the Yankees, who have fallen back to 
their entrenchments at Jacksonville. 

.The coast of North Carolina also has 
been the scene of a brilliant exploit achiev- 
ed hy a. combined land and sea force, un- 
der Gen. Hoke. On April 20th, Plymouth 
with all its fortifications was taken by 
storm, and about 2,000 prisoners, twenty- 
five pieces of artillery and vast stores 
were captured. The victory itself is glo- 
rious, but the effects promise even greater 
results, both in the regaining of a rich and 
well-stored country, and in the command 
it gives us of the important inlets on the 
coast. Further operations to obtain these 
results aie now under way. 

On the coast of Virginia, great activity 
has been displayed by the enemy, in send- 
ing up raiding expeditions both South and 
North of James River. They have con- 
fined themselves mainly to reconnoitering 
and pilfering, one only having bad* the 
ostensible purpose of capturing a torpedo- 
vessel, which had most gallantly gone 
down the river through all the enemy's 
gun boats, attacked the flagship, Minne- 
sota, injured it most seriously, and escaped 
again safely. On April 20th, eight tians- 
ports ascended the Rappahannock, feeling 
.their way very cautiously fbr torpedoes, 
and landing a fo/oe of a few thousand 
twelve miles below Tappahannock. Gen, 
Butler .is still in command at Fortress 
Monroe, and has had an interview with 
Commissioner Ould, for the purpose ol 
settling the Cartel ; several flag of trace 
boats have exchanged large Bombers of 
prisoners during the month. 

The immediate effects of the two im- 
portant laws en the Current? and the 



Taxes, passed by the last Congress, have 



not ye,t shown themselves fully and hence 
trade and all commercial transactions have 
been suspended for the month. The 
amount of old currency fsmded in font 
per cent certificates, has fallen below ex- 
pectation ; it would not be sale to assume 
more than two hundred and fifty million* 
to have been funded. Prices, therefore*, 
have not yet fallen, and gold has remained 
more or less stationary at twenty-two tn 
twenty-three. This stagnation is no doubt 
partly also due to the intense excitement 
preceding the breaking out of the storm, . 
which all feel to be in the air The North 
has received some of the premonitory con- 
vulsions, that generally give warning of a 
great crisis and formidable omens have 
appeared here and there. Gold has risen 
as high as 189 ; rising and falling in a few 
hours with a suddenness, which shows the 
utter helplessness of even commercial sa- 
gacity. Bold, plain words have been spo- 
ken on the floor of Congress by men, who 
must be endorsed by powerful factions 
and be sure -of their support, to expose 
themselves to the rigor of Mr. Lincoln's 
absolute government. Local elections 
have frequently gone against the adminis- 
tration and foreign complications are mul- 
tiplying. But all these are minor agencies, 
soon to lose all weight and all influence 
by the side of the mighty conflict, that is 
approaching; fortunately we are fully 
forearmed and forewarned, full of hope 
and of energy, conscious that ours is the 
rightec us cause, and that, with a blessing 
from on high, we cannot fail to defeat our 
enemies and to secure our independence. 



The Mmsimgbb has many excellent 
friends. The traditional good-will of one 
people for the " Nestor of the Southern pet* 
riodical press" bar not failed to discover 
itself in numerous manifestations of sym- 
pathy during the brief period of its con- 
trol by its present proprietors. The con- 
cern felt by our friends in the prosperity of 
our enterprise very naturally prompts man/ 
of them to tender kind advice as to the 
method of its management. Of coarse 
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each individual reflect* hit own tmite mnd 
judgment, and the great variety of opinion 
which must inevitably prevail among a 
large number of persons respecting any 
one subject, will suggest to the mind of 
the reader some idea of the various and 
compotite character of the audienei to 
whose entertainment we mart minister. 
We must all at some period of our lives 
realise the yn porta nee of the old maxim 
of the necessity of concession to difleren • 
ces in taste. To those who point us to 
Blackwood for a model, to those for whom 
the Westminster has been a favorite com* 
pan ion, and to the numerous admirers of 
the. Ed in burg, the Corn hill-, &c, we. would 
say in all humility and sincerity that were 
it possible we would cheerfully devote our- 
selves solely to your special amusement. 
But where is the guarantee that in minis- 
tering exclusively to the taste of one, we 
should not fall very far short of the appro- 
bation of others, not forgetting too that nu- 
merous class whose classification is hard- 
ly known to the nomenclature of literature, 
whose literary investigations have never 
gone beyond the ordinary text-boo!** of the 
school- house and the daily newspapers, 
though occasionally diversified in times of 
peace by a perusal of Harper's Magazine 
and the New York Ledger, and for whose 
educational advancement it will be one of 
the highest obligations of editorial duty 
among Southern journalists to labour. 

As one of the pioneer* in the great and 
arduous undertaking of the literary regen- 
eration of the Southern people* we have 
two objects in view — a duty to discharge 
and an individual interest to protect, not 
by any means wishing to assign the latter 
a position of subordiuate significance, for 
we would impress upon our friends that 
editors must have the pabulum 6T life, and 
that like many other people they have a 
great aversion to devoting their energies 
and abilities to an enterprize which does 
nit promise ample remuneration. Happi- 
ly the reconciliation of this duty and this 
interest, in our opinien, is not an impossi- 
ble consummation. The successful prose 
cution of the policy wo hare chosen in 
contributing our portion to the derelope- 
ment of Southern literature' will of course 
measure the material prosperity of the 



Messenger, as will also the disappointment 
of the one be proportionate to the failure 
of the othei\ Let us consider briefly the 
floras of Literature in the South, supposing 
that it will not materially vary before the 
advent of peace, and in view of the prob- 
ably early termination of the war. 

In the opinion of the world at large, wt • 
should be guilty of net a little arrogance, 
in making any pretension to a national lit- 
erature, notwithstanding the evidence of 
intellectual activity which thenar ha* 
evoked, and the number of publications 
which it has called into being. That would 
be an exceedingly superficial view of the 
matter which could suppose the mere tem- 
porary efflorescence of the popular mind 
a certain indication of well-grounded seed 
promising a permanent and luxuriant 
growth of healthful and enduring fruits* 
Nor will the achievement of our indepen 
dence alone constitute a great milleniuro 
of literary regeneration. Just as in the 
establishment of our political and commer- 
cial interests upon a wise and safe basis, 
we shall need a careful circumspection, 
we shall have still greater occasion to em- 
ploy all our energies, 'and all our sagacity 
in the embarkation of the delicate" interests 
of Literature upon the uncertain tide of the 
Future. Having no history except the 
tragic present, of whose scenes and events 
we are the interested spectators, and 
therefore disqualified by our passions and 
prejudices for impartial judgment* a long 
time will elapse before we have out 
Humes an4 Robertsons, Guizots and Gib- 
bons to trace our national progress j the 
inspiration will not be wanting to create 
poets ; indeed, in Hope, Thompson, Tim- 
rod, Hayne, and others we have them al- 
ready, but centuries perhaps will elapse 
before we eaa distinguish between our 
u Schools" of the " Transition" and the. 
"Lake" between our C^aucers and Spaa- 
sen, Miltons and Cowpers, Burns', Byrons 
and Words worths. Having virtually ae 
history, aad pat tonuquenct, com pa rati rely 
few of those great landmarks of thought 
and reflection in the shape of grand threats, 
teaching the significance of historic ordei 
in the majestic march of centuries, we 
shall necessarily find the earlier exhibitions 
of Southern genius imitative of ashen 
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rather than creative of a type of oar own. 
We do not ignore the national individuali- 
ty of the South which i* quite a* palpable 
and impressive in its features as those of 
any other mould of nationality. Bat be- 
yond the expression of the more distinctly 
pronounced features, of this national indi- 
viduality for some time to come our most 
marked successes in literature will consti- 
tute simply approximations to the nume- 
rous models before us. The selection of 
these models of style for themselves and 
of thought for their readers will constitute 
one of the most important and delicate du- 
ties of Southern writers and journalists. 
It is to be hoped that no occasion exists 
for admonition of the propriety of avoid- 
ing imitation of Yankee composition, while 
in the various departments of English lit 
erature we shall look for the safest and 
most attractive examples. 

The literary men of the South will re- 
ceive a salutary lesson, both for them- 
selves and for those whom they wish to be 
their readers, when they shall appreciate 
the necessity of avoiding models cf a too 
exclusive or elevated cable. If we wish 
the people to read we must make our offer- 
ings suitable to their capacity and taste. 
That capacity and taste ran be educated ! 
and developed, but not suddenly or by vio- 
lent remedies. The popular taste can be 
elevated gradually and even rapidly, ii it 
shall receive wholesome food agreeably 
administered. The people will' inexora- 
bly demand of those who claim their sup- 
port, information and discussion of those 
things which concern their personal and 
national interests, and a a agreeable to 
their individual tastes and fancies. If 
Southern writers cannot furnish this the 
people will inevitably, as heretofore, seek 
it from those who will with alacrity — Yan- 
kees and foreigners. 

To thus meet the popular requirements, 
and at the same time exalt the popular 
taste, it is not necessary to write down to 
a level of ignorance and vulgarity, from 
which education and decency should ever 
shrink with disgust The capacity to de- 
pict popular subjects in their true traits 
and colours, so that all olastes of. society 
may recognize their fidelity, and yet avoid 
offence to the refinements of cultivated 



taste is. the culmination of literary distinc- 
tion as realized for example by Dickens, or 
Thaekeray, or Fielding. 
• Like all people, much given to talking, 
Southerners, as a pedple, are little given to 
wading. Our education, like that of an 
old Greek, is derived chiefly from conver- 
sation and verbal discussion ; and though 
from' this cause onr opinions anil percep- 
tions are always ready and generally clever 
in subtilty, tbey are too often characterized 
by the sophjstry of superficiality. We can 
never became profound in either thought 
or education until this superficial habit of 
education shall be'supplied by. some more 
durable form of instruction, indeed, not 
until we shall become more of a. reading 
and less of a talking people, which latter 
result cannot be consummated until such 
reading is placed in the hands of the peo- 
ple as will arrest their interested attention. 
The mass of men cannot be transformed 
in an instant into philosophers and sevens, 
and until the dream of Utopia is realflbd, 
when all men shall occupy one common 
footing of blitsful equality, some conces- 
sion must be made^to degrees of intellec- 
tual advancement, as well as to degrees in 
cultivation of tatte. Let our literary men 
remember this; otherwise those who em- 
brace the profession of letters will do little 
more than save themselves from starvation 
while the people look to others for the en* 
tertainment which they cannot find at 
home. 

There is nothing whatever an the pros- 
pective condition of the Confederacy, either 
political, commercial, or social, which for- 
bids the sanguine expectation of a perma- 
nent advancement of the literary profes- 
sion. All the theories which can be urged, 
such as the incompatibility of the predomi- 
nance of agricultural interests and.an ad- 
vanced state of letters, the indifference of 
the Southern mind to its literary interests, 
and the numerous other suggestions of in- 
superable obstacles to the growth of litera- 
ture, should be but so many additional in- 
centives to exertion with those who hava 
the matter in band. What fact of physi. 
ology, or suggestion of common sense, can 
furnish a tangible reason why a planter of 
Virginia, or South Carolina, should be*more 
disinclined to reading than a shoemaker of 
Massachusetts, or a coal-digger of Penn- 
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sylvan ia, provided- acceptable matter is 
offered him f We, who are most interested 
in tli is matter, have only to obey the* sug- 
gestions of practical wisdom, to disregard 
the wild theories based upon anything else 
than practical experience and com mo ft 
sense, which will be urged upon us for 
adoption ; to consult the popular taste ; if 
necessary to make proper concessions to 
it, and thus to control it gradually along 
the successive stages of improvement. 

We should not overlook one important 
feature in our past history, which, in the 
unhappy consequences of our previous in 
difference to the philosophy which it 
teaches, »hould not fail of as an earnest 
and impressive lesson — the absence of 
unity of purpose, sympathy and co-opera- 
tion among the literary men of the South. 
A contemporary, a few days since, appro- 
priately called attention to the touching 
spectacle witnessed at the grave of Thack- 
eray- ; Dickens weeping, with all the sin- 
cemy ef the tenderest fraternal attach- 
ment, over the remains of his great com- 
petitor for popular fame, whom he none 
the less regarded as a sjoble and illustrious 
brother in a most worthy cause, at whose 
sepulch/e, in common with other u fellow- 
workers in the Arts, 1 ' he mourned as an 
"old comrade and brother in arms." Such 
is the noble spirit of sympathy, which, hov- 
ering like the Genius of Good over the 
fmthway of aspiring merit, -conducts it so 
often through the portals of Fame, and 
whose absence cramps the pinions of 
Genius, and condemns it to a condition of 
obscurity and neglect. Can we not feel 
ourselves " co-workers* in a grand cause 
worthy of our sincere devotion, united 
zeal and unflagging perseverance? We 
may complain of the refusal of society to 
recognize us as one of its most valuable 
constituent classes, of the refusal of men 
to concede our usefulness, but we shall 
continue to experience the same want of 
consideration until we shall assert our 
claim to recognition. Let us constitute 
eurselves a class entitled to universal re- 
cognition, by a ready and earnest embrace 
©/ the advantages of harmony, unity of 
action and zealous co-operation, and we 
Khali not be long in receiving our rightful 
measure of consideration and honour. 



A correspondent reminds us of the 
omission to mention, in our last monthly 
summary, which contained an account of 
Kilpatrick's raid around Richmond, the 
honourable part enacted by Henley's Bat- 
talion in the defence of our menaced me- 
tropolis. We cheerfully supply this omis- 
sion as an act of simple justice to a gal- 
land command of worthy gentlemen, who 
so nnhly discharue<l the obligations of psi- 
iriutUm, a»ul who*e conduct is worthy of 
more enduring record than that supplied 
by the accounts of the daily newspapers. 

The successful defence of Richmond 
against this most serious attempt of the 
enemy, preserving it not only from cap- 
ture, but from the horrors of a most barba- 
rous incendiarism and massacre, Will con- 
stitute a striking episode not only' in 
the history of this struggle, but in the an- 
nals of modern warfare. The whole 
country resounded with one gallant ac- 
claim of praise to these gallant citizen 
soldiers, who, with a devoted zeal seldom 
paralleled, abandoned at a moment's 
warning the pursuit of civil avocations, 
to become the heroes of an achievement 
of which a brigade of veterans might be 
justly proud. That day of Dahlgreen's 
repnlse at ".Glenbernie" gave a proud 
vindication of our Department clerks, a 
class of citizens who had been the unde- 
serving objects of so many shafts of mal- 
ice, whose usefulness has been questioned, 
whose patriotism has been doubted, whom 
even members of Congress, in a spirit *of 
Buncombe and demagogueism, hare as- 
sailed with a malignity unworthy of their 
station, who nevertheless perform mors 
actually \ndi*ptn»abh iervice to the country 
than any other equal number of individ- 
uals, and have most signally exhibited 
their capacity and readiness to meat any 
obligation which the exigencies s>f the 
country may require. We will not be ae- 
cuseo^of interested motives in offering 
this feeble tribute to meritorious services, 
since we are no Government clerk', and 
very much question our fitness for that 
useful position, whose' duties rsqalrs 
mach more of practical experience and 
business qualification than many people 
imagine. 
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Our correspondent says: "Harper's 
Magazine for April, after mentioning some 
of the incidents of the- raid, states * that 
the second line of fortifications, a mile 
nearer, was reached, and a desultory fire 
was kept up for some hours. But it wat 
clear that the defences of Richmond were mot 
to be tuccemfully auaited by cavalry.* The 
fight with Dahlgreen took place on the 
Westham plank road, 2} miles from the 
city, on ground hastily chosen by Captain 
McAnneny,in command of the Departmen- 
tal Battalion, upon the sudden appearance 
of the enemy ; and after an engagement 
of thirty minutes, these robbers and mer- 
cenaries were repulsed, after two desper- 
ate attempts to charge our lines. "We 
have an acknowledgment in the, above ex- 
tract, as well as from the. press of the Con- 
federacy, and by an* act of the Virginia 
Legislature, that the clerks of the Confede- 
rate Government contributed materially to 
the salvation of Richmond and its citizens 
from the execution of the diabolical orders 
of Dahlgreen, and the brave command 
should always receive the praise to which 
they are justly entitled.' 1 We heartily en- 
dorse our correspondent's opinion, believ- 
ing the repulse of Dahlgreen, all things 
considered, one of the most gallant 
achievements of the war. 

The ladies of Richmond, we are in- 
formed, design presenting, through Mr. 
Secretary Memminger, during the present 
week, a beautiful Confederate flag to the 
Battalion, as a fitting expression of confi- 
dence in their valour to preserve untar- 
nished its consecrated colours, and of their 
gratitude to the defenders of their' fire- 
sides. 



failure to answer each contributor indi- 
vidually. We uie not respofleible (or 
MSS. after they are published as rejected, 
longer than *the appearance of the next 
succeeding number. 
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Macaria, ob Altars o» Sacrifice, By the 
Author of Beulah, 



BEJECTED MSS. 

11 Tramp, Tramp, Tramp"— "Memories" 
—"Wasted Heart"— " Little Boy"— "Les 
Miserables" — Is It Anybody's Business! 
— ." A Loige fetter. 

The above named contributions are re- 
spectfully declined, and will be return oil 



The reading public, we are assured, will 
receive with sincere delight the announce- 
ment of the appearance of a new novel 
from the pen of the gifted lady whose 
*• Beulah" a few years since gave so much 
pleasure to a large number of readers* 
The conceded superiority of the author of 
Beulah over all our Southern female novel- 
ists, the well-established reputation which 
she enjoys, which is by no means confined 
to the Confederacy, and the great interest 
which her previous writings have inspired, 
will undou btedly command an unusual de- . 
gree of attention for her last production. 
We are satisfied that "Macaria" will fully 
realize in power, interest and general attrac- 
tiveness the justly fastidious requirements 
which public taste will exact from it in 
view of its having the eame authorship 
with Beulah. The hasty perusal which we 
have been compelled to give it, just as we 
are placing our last page in the hands of 
ihe printer, while it has assured us of the 
superior merit of "Macaria" has by *no 
means satisfied our desire for a more fami- 
liar acquaintance with its beauties of style 
and manner. 

'We are convinced of its great superiori- 
ty to any similar production of Southern, 
writers during the war, and are pleased to 
note its abearance as the most promising 
indication that we have yet seen of a fu- 
ture elevated standard of Fiction among 
Southern authors. 

By the announcement of Messrs. West 
or Johnston as the publishers of "Macaria," 
the public will understand that everything 
which good taste, liberality and enterprize 



upon receipt of the necessary postage. The 

]arg# number of MSS. presented for I could impart in paper, typography, &c. has 

our decision will be *n apology ib* our 'been abundantly supplied. 
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A Ssctch or the Life or Randolph 'Fair 
fax. a private in the Ranks of the* Rook* 
bridge Artillery. With a Brief Accoui 
of Jackson's Valley Campaign. 

This pamphlet it the work of Rey. Phil- 
ip Slaughter, an emit.ent divine of the 
Episcopal Church in Virginia, and if de- 
signed to commemorate one of the mc 
splendid illustrations of the Christian hero 
which the war has exhibited. The sketcU 
seems to have been a labor of love to its 
distinguished author, anJ is a fitting trib 
rite to virtues which though nnostenta tious- 
1y displayed in the humble position of 
private, were yet so conspicuous as to 
•licit eulogy from the illustrious comma i 
derof the Army of Northern Virginia, and 
Che no less honourable testimonials of his 
brave comrades in arms. We regret that 
our limited space does not permit the re- 
publication of the noble letter of Gen. Lee 
to the father of the gallant youth, written 
a few duys after his fall at the first battle 
of Fredericksburg. 

We hare receiveJ from Messrs. Evans 
ic Cogswell, at Columbia, 8. 1\, copies *l 
General Orders from the Adjutant and In- 
spector General** (Mice, Confederate States 
Army, dating from January 1SC2, to D 
cemher 1863, (bo*h inclusive), in two * 
ries. Also, appended certain orders of the 
present (1864) series, which are of imme- 
diate interest and value to the army. Ac- 
companying the volume is an Analytical 
Index, with material enlargement and im- 
provement.. The work is very handsomely 
executed, and we recommend it to the 
public and to officers of the army especial- 
ly, as a most valuable publication. 

We have the April No. of the Souths 
Presbyterian Review, con d noted by an 
Association of Ministers, in Colombia, 3* 
Caroline. The " Review" will be found 
to be exceedingly interesting, containing 
a number of very ably written articles, 
among them a discussion of the proposed 
plan of Union between the General As- 
sembly and the United Synod of thesjtoot 
by Rev. Dr. Palmer, the distinguished pul- 
pit orator, of New Orleans. The Review 
ts conducted in a style worthy of the high 
character of the Presbyterian clergy of the 
4eath, and wt dene* not will command * 



cordial support from the cbnrcn whoso In- 
terests it seeks to promote. 

Educatiox Aptir the War 

Is the title of a letter addressed to m 
member of the Southern Educational Con- 
vention at Columbia, 8. £., by Professor 
Edward S. Joynes. This ia an exceeding- 
ly able paper, upon one of the moat vital 
interests of the country. Professor Joynes 
is well known in Virginia as one of the 
most accomplished of our professional 
literary men. As Professor of Greek lite- 
rature in the venerable college of William 
& Mary before the war, and 'in other posi- 
tions of public usefulness, he has giren 
evtdeacs of abilities an! attainments of a 
high character. He rightly says that those 
matters which pertain to our educational 
interests are " next in importance to the 
war itself, in which are staked our exis- 
tence and our liberties." 

Grammar or the Frknch Laxguaqe; By 
Jno. Christison, of Dnndee College. First 
Confederate edition. 

A more careful examination of this 
work than we were able to give it pre- 
vious to our last issue, has satisfied ua of 
its decided merit. We commend it to the 
attention of teachers and pupils in the 
Confederacy. The Grammar is a careful 
adaptation of the work of a most eminent 
and successful teacher, and is prepared by 
a gentleman of extensire practical expe- 
rience in the business of education. We 
invite attention te the advertisements upon 
our beck sheets ef Messrs. Dunn or Co., 
the enterprising publishers of this and 
numerous other publications, o( value and 
interest. 

CoirreDBRATi States Medical avd Suaei- 
cal Journal. . 

We omitted to mention in our last num- 
ber the reception of the February issue of 
the Surgical Journal, which has a variety 
of articles of interest to the piwlboeiosj t 
embracing original communications, ho** 
pital reports, editorial and mileallasjsmaa 
matter, and a chronicle of medical sci- 
ence. Like most of the publication*' of 
Messrs. Ayrssct Wade, the Journal isnlsp 
anguished by msjoa nearness and Mfe-ssi 
its typographical features. 
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The " Magholia. -Wimely" has passed 
into the editorial hand* of Mr. Charles P. 
J. Dimitry. We are extremely sor^r to 
par: with our friend McCabe, who has 
filled the position creditably, and auccees- 
' fully, and with a most marked improve- 
ment in the character of the paper. We 
extend a greeting none the less cordial to 
the present editor, however, whose rapa- 
city for his petition is abundant. He Was 
our best wishes, and we tender him a sin- 
cere God-speed. The Magnolia is an ex 
cellent joarnal, and is worthy of patronage 
by all classes of the Seexhera pabtte. 

F. G. De Fontaine, one' of the editors of 
the Columbia Carolinian, is. preparing for 
. the press a volume to b* entitled " Margi- 
nalia, or Gleanings from an Army Note 
Boek, by ' Personnel army correspondent 
of the Charleston. Courier." It will com- 
prise an anecdote history of the war, eim 
bracing some six hundred pages. A limi- 
ted edition will be issued, and these will 
be distributed exclusively among sub- 
scribers, and forwarded in serials of one 
hundred pages each. The well known 
capacity of the author is a surety of the 
•access of the promised publications. 

We have received from J. W. Randolph 
a copy of 4 ' Hunten's, Instructions for the 
Piano," of a decidedly clever appearance 
and execution. 

We have received from S. H. Goetzel, 
the Mobile Publisher, Lady A ud ley's Se- 
cret, by M. £. Braddon,. author of u Aurora 
Floyd," and other works of the sensation, 
murder and moonlight, school of fiction. 



CHARADES. 

I knew a young lady — a lady of France— 
And a victim I fell to her beautiful glance ! 
But, marking my offer, I said, which was 

true, • 

te I haven't my First* if that nuutats to yon." 

To which the young lady responded quite 
smart, 

<tt dee* yon much credit that trots* to im- 
port; 

But if such is the case, I mast tell yon, 
Mosaoos 

That my Second <t> ma it's qntte 
dor 



I burst into tears, and the lady so mild 
Said, " There, don-'t behave like a petulent 

child. 
Take this rose as my- Whole," and away 

the girl flew, 
Leaving me plant* I* to bewail and boo- 

hoo. 

Here is another, which a correspondent 
sends with an, explanation : 

The solution to the following Charade, 
by W. M. Pbabd, has never been pub- 
lished-. Will some of the ingenious read- 
ers of the Messenger give one that will fill 
all the requirements of the author : 

My First came forth in booted state, 

For fair Valencia bound ; 
And smiles to feel my Stroud 1 $ weight, 

And hear its croaking sound. 

• * 

" And here's a sjoaler sweet," quoth he, 

" You can not biibe or cozen ; 

To keep our ward in custody, 

Wise men vw ill forge a dozen." 

But daybreak saw a lady guide 

My Whole across the plain, 
With a handsome cavalier beside, » 

To hold her bridle-rein. 

Atid " blessings on the bonds," quoth foe, 
"Which wrinkled age imposes; 

If woman must a prisoner be, 
Her chain should be of roses." 



The following, written by Mrs. Crawford, 
and sung to the air of "Charles of Dysart," 
originally appeared in the " London Metro* 
politan," and was quite famous many years 
ago. It has a very merry jingle, which 
will prevent its sounding dull even to ears 
which have often heard it before. 

THE ELOPEMENT; 

OS, LIGHTLY tPUDS TH1 BOATXI. 

Lightly speeds the boa tie, 

Bonnie stars above 'her; 
Lightly speeds the boatie, 

Gaily sings^he lover. 
Row, boys, row 1 — row — row! 

Ye'll have gold full rneeearef 
(fceicker, boys 1 — row f ew J 

Tina waits si© man's i 
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Brightly shines the moonlight, 

Smoothly flows the water; 
Brightly shines the moonlight, 

brighter Gordon's da tighter. 
Ellen, wake) wake! wake! 

Tis" thy Douglas greeting; 
Ellen, wake! wake, wake! 

Golden time is fleeting. 

Softly stents the maiden, 

Quick her heart is beating ; 
Softly steals the maiden, 

Brief the lover's greeting. 
Ellen, haste! haste, haste I 

While thy father's sleeping I 
Ellen, haste ! haste, haste ! 

Why, love, art thou weeping f 

Sair wiil weep my mrther, 

('Tis for her I sorrow, — ) 
Sair will weep my mither, 

When she wakes to-morrow ! 
Ellen, fly 1 fly, fly! 

Hark! they come to sever; 
Ellen, fly! fly, Ay \ 

Now thoa'rt mine forever! 

Lightly speeds thjeboatie, 

Bonnie stars above her ; 
Lightly speeds the boatie, 

Gaily sings the lover, — 
Row, boys, row ! — row — row ! 

Ye'll have gold full measure ; 
Quicker, boys ! — row — row ! 

Time waits no man's pleasure. 

(Dmaibns. 



A little boy had one day done wrong, 
and was sent, after maternal correction, to 
ask in secret the forgiveness of his Hea- 
venly Father. His offence had been pas- 
sion. Anxious to hear what he would 
say, his mother followed him to the door 
of his room. In lisping accents she beard 
him ask to be made better, ;ind never to 
be angry again ; and then, with childish 
simplicity, he added, " Lord, make ma's 
tamper better, too F 

One day, as a strong wind was blowing, 
a little boy was standftig at a window. 
Suddenly he raised his hands and ex- 
claimed, gleefully : 

'Mother, listen to the wind nuking 
music for the lea vet Urdanee by?" 



The Sabbath is the green oasis, the lit- 
tle grassy meadow in the wilderness, 
whs*, after the week-day's journey, the 
pilgfim halts for refreshment and repose; 
where he rests beneath the shade of the 
lofty palm trees, and dips his vessel in the 
waters nf the calm, clear stream, and re* 
ceives his strength to go fortb again upon 
his pilgrimage in the desert with renewed 
Vigor and cheerfulness. 

A Scotch lady writes thus of gentlemen 
who use tobacco : ■* 

"May. never lady press his lips, his prof- 
fered love-retnrning, 

Who makes a furnace of his month, and 
keeps his c.himney burning. 

May each true woman shun his sight, lor 
fear his fumes would choke her, 

And none but those who smoke them- 
selves, have kisses for a smoker." 

With many, it is a rare circumstance to 
hear a thing as it is told, rarer still to re— 
member it as heard, and rarest of all to 
tell it as remembered. 

A man may have a .thousand acquain- 
tances, and not a friend among them. If 
you have one true friend, then you may 
think yourself happy. 

When a miser was asked what he gave 
to the poor, he testily replied: "What 1 
give is nothing to nobody." 

A concert singer having murdered a 
tune, subsequently tried his voice and ac- 
quitted himself. 

" Union -is not always strength,' 1 as the 
sailor said when he saw the purser mix- 
ing his rum with water. 

The poor man who was everwhclmed in 
astonishment has not been dug out yet. 

" When shall we meet (meat) again?" 
asked a hungry soldier the other day ol 
Commissary Green. 

Some girls, in kissing, pune up their 
mouths as if they were about to perform on 
the flageolet. This is wrong. Kissing is 
a lnxury which should be indulged in with 
an appetite, and not nimbled at as if it 
were ** pizen," 

A lively pencil sketch, illustrative of 
" The Dignity of Congress," represents 
two members pugilistipally engaged, while 
two others are holding the coat tails of 
the combatants. The scene is laid in a 
committee room, and the story is told in 
verse. Soldiers will have their fun. 
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HISTORY OP THE WAR. 

BY ROBIBT E HOWI80N. 

Author of a History of Virginia* 

. VOLUME SECOND. 

(Copy- rig! it secured.) 

CHAPTER I. 

To the capture rtf this important* post, 
.he Federal General Grant, now turned 
!;is undivided attention. He approached 
it with immense coJumns. of infantry, and 
with a powerful fleet of gnn boats under 
i::s efficient naval co-opera tor, Commodore 
Fcote. , . 

.To ft* defences General Alb.ert Sidney 
Johnston, bad devoted the larger part of 
i:is. nrmy. General Buckner's command 
marched thither, embracing most of the 
troops who had composed the central ar- 
my of Kentucky. On the 10th of Februa- 
ry, General Pillow arrived with a small 
b>idy. of Tennessee troops, and assumed 
L'ommand. He laboretl sedulousjy to iii- 
•rease the strength of the fortification and 
• outworks* On the 12th, General Buckner 
reached the fort in person. At daybreak 
on 'the 13th, General Floyd arrived, prece- 
ded 'and accompanied by his brigade of 
Virginians, who had already 'gained mer- 
ited honor by their courage and success at 
Cross Lanes, and in the battles of the 
Irauley and. Kanawha. General Floyd 
was the senior Brigadier, and took com* 
mand of the whole Confederate force here 
assembled. Although General Johnston 
hud estimated the numbers ordered to the 
defence of Fort Donelson, at sixteen thous- 

Tol. XXXYIII-21 



and, yet by reason of sickness and the 
absence of many, with or without .leaye, 
the actual number assembled dtd not ex- 
ceed thirteen thousand, and, of these, rmmy 
were armed only with flint -lock muskets 
and fowling pieces. The capture of Fort 
Henry and the gloomy retreat of part of 
their body, had spread a cloud of disjoui- 
<agem?nt over the whole defensive force, m 
But under the example and cheeiing words 
of ibeir officers, and of the more hopeful 
men, tney prepared for a resolute jresis- 
tance. 

The principal foniflcation was elevated,* 
and commanded a stretch of the river for 
more than two miles. Its armament'eon- 
sisted of eight-32 pounders, 'three.32 pound 
corronades, one 8 inch Columbiad,. and one 
32 pounder rifled gun. Around this work, 
and extending for a distance of nearly twe* 
miles, was a space ■ defended by earth 
works, rifle pits -and abattis, continuous in 
many parts and detached in others, but so 
arranged as to afford good infantry covCr 
I in nearly all its extent. The small town 
of Dover in which were the commissary 
and quartermaster's stores of the Confede- ■ 
rates, was enveloped by the lines of -their 
extreme out works. 

By the morning of February 1,2th, the 
•enemy had approached in heavy numbers, 
and began a series of movements for in- 
vesting the Southern lines. .Col. Heimon 
commanded the brigade on the lef: of 
General Buokner's division, which covered 
the centre and right of the entrenchments. 
The left was not continuously defendeU 
either by log entrenchments, earth works 
or rifle pits — the . men worked hard day 
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.and night, but could not complete them. 
It was soon.evidant that the enemy were 
approaching this weak point in the lines, 
with the hope to carry them*by a vigorous 
assault. Capt. Maney's Confederate bat- 
tery was on the summit of a hill without 
protection -even by a parapet of earth. The 
Federals planted two batteries under cover 
of a wood on the left and front of Hei- 
man's position, and threw a body of sharp 
•hooters into the forest, who opened oil the 
Southern artillerists with long range guns, 
at the same time that theirtwo field batte- 
ries commenced their fire. • Maney return- 
ed tkeir fire steadily, and in a short time 
Graves' battery and the guns under Capt. 
(Jfcsen, at Col. Drake'* position in Her- 
man's lines, came into play, and .made the- 
woods too. hot for trie Federals. Though 
their guns were nearly ail rilled, they did 
no execution, except to kill two artillery 
horses, white the Southern fir? was very 
effective. At 5 o'clock on the afternoon of 
the 12th, they withdrew their batteries and 
men from the point. The night was spent 
by the Confederates* in strengthening their 
Works«.-a 

. Early on the morning of the 13th, the 
Federal batteries were again advanced 
and opened tire. At e-leven o'clock their 
infantry moved forward upon the Southern 
entrenchments, along the whole line. They 
were met by a scorching fire, which spee 
dily drove them at every point, except 
upon the left, opposite Col. Heiman's posi 
tion. Here their most vigorous assault was 
made. The 17th, 48th and 49th Illinois 
regiments pressed forward across an open 
field between the forest and ihe rifle pits. 
Maney and Graves received them with 
hot showers of grape and cannister, and 
the infantry under Cols. Brown, McGaVo.ck 
and Cook, met them at a distance of forty 
yards, with a galling fire of musketry 
They retreated in confusion, with a loss 
of forty killed and two hundred wounded. 
The dry leaves on the ground were set on 
fire by the Southern batteries, and several 
of the Federal wounded perished in the 
..flames. The Southern loss was small, but 
'embraced some- valuable lives, among 

a Col. Heiman's 'official report, 128. Gen. 
Pillow's. official report, 34. 



them Lieutenants Burns and Massey o; 
the artillery. A fierce attack by the ene- 
my on the position held by Col: Rogei 
Hanson's 2d Kentucky regiment, was met 
by a firm stand and a> deadly fire. The 
Federals were disastrously repulsed from 
the trenches at every point of assault. 
They withdrew their infantry, But kept up 
an incessant fire of artillery and sharp 
shooters, by which the Southern tcpops- 
were harrassed and 'deprived of rest and 
refreshment. They were compelled to 
guard the' trenehes every hour of day and 
night, without adequate relief either for 
sleep or food. 

Finding their land attack unsuccessful, 
the Federals now advanced with their gun- 
boats. Their triumph at Port Henry had, 
doubtless, made them sanguine.' But they 
were destined to a fatal disappointment. 
The conditions of attack and defence weie 
different and the result differed according- 
ly. .Captains Ross, Shttster and Stande- 
witz, with a full body of artillerists, held 
the upper and lower batteries of the fort, 
and coolly prepared to meet the foe. They 
were ordered to hold their fire until the 
gun-boats were in short range. 

At half past two o'clock of Friday, the 
14th of February, the Federal -fleet drew 
near the fort. Commodore Foojte had left 
the Cincinnati, which was disabled in the 
fight with Fort Henry, and had transferred 
his flag to the St. Louis.* The .fleet consis- 
ted of the St. Louis, Pittsburg, Louisville, 
Tyler, Carondolet and Conestaga, carrying 
in -all forty-six guns, a 

Five of these iron plated batteries ap- 
proached in line of battle en echelon. The 
Tyler was in the rear. When a mile and 
a half from the fort, the fleet opeaed fire, 
but witli no effect. They drew steadily 
nearer, pouring out a -storm of shot and 
shells as they advanced. When the near- 
est had got within about eight hundred 
yards, the Confederate artillerists opened 
upon them, aiming with the greatest care 
and coolness, and firing heavy shot and 
bolts, which plunged upon the iron decks 
of the gun-boats with -terrible power. 
Still they came on, aa-til the nearest ap- 
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proacbed within one hundred and fifty) 
yards of -the upper battery. The combat 
.raged furiously for an hour and ten min- 
utes. Notwithstanding the massive strength 
of the beams and the iron plating protect- 
ing them, the impact of the heavy shot 
projected by fifteen pounds of powder, shat- 
tered the iron and burst asunder the tim- 
bers as if riven by a stroke of lightning, a 
The shot from the 32 pounders, generally 
rebounded from the plating, but by their 
stern concussion, loosened and weakened 
the frame work of* the boats. The.Colum- 
biad and 32 pound rifle, did fearful woik 
with their shot, shivering the iron to pieces 
and often passing through the decks and 
bursting out in a frightful chasm below the 
water line. ^ 

The St. Louis led the way, closely hug- 
ging the Western shore; the Louisville 
kept nea.l^ abreast of her.; the Pittsburg 
and Carondolet followed at an interval of 
a hundred yards. When the boats reach- 
ed the point of the nearest approach, the 
fire on beth sides*was tremendous, but 
with very different effects. An eye wit- 
ness on the Louisville, thus describes the 
scene: a Now, a new battery . of one-hun- 
dred and twenty-pound guns opened upon 
us from the left and rear of their first 
works. We were within point blank range, 
and the destruction to our fleet was really 
terrible. One huge solid shot struck our 
boat just at the .angle of the upper deck 
and pilot house, perforated the iron plating, 
passed through the heavy timbers and 
buried itself in a pile of hammQcks just 
in front and in a direct line with the boil- 
ers. Another, a shell, raked us from bow 
to stern, passed through the wheel house, 
emerged, dropped and exploded in the 
river just at our stern. Then a ten inch 
• solid shot entered our starboard bowport, 
demolished a gun-carriage, killed three 
men and wounded four others, traversed 
the entire length of the boat and sunk into 
the river in our wake. Then a shell came 
shreaking through the air, striking fair into 
our forward starboard port, killing one 
man, wounding two, and then passed aft, 
sundering our rudder chains and rendering 
the boat unmanageable. We were com- 

a Wen. Pillow's official report, p. 3j5. 



pelled to drop astern and leave the scene 
of action, and so far as we were concern- 
ed, the battle was over/.' 

" This last battery was the one which 
put the finishing stroke to the fleet. One 
of their shells entered and exploded di- 
rectly in the pilot bouse of the St. Louis, 
killing* the pilot and wounding flag officer 
Foote severely in the leg. Two of the 
shots entered the Pittsburg below the 
guards, causing her to leak badly, and it is 
probable she will sink before morning. 
Another entered the Carondolet, killing 
four men, and wounding eight others*." 
u Commodore Foote tells me that he baa 
commanded at the taking of six forts, and 
has been in several naval engagements, 
but he never was under so' severe a five 
before. Fifty-seven shots struck his* ves- 
sel, his upper, works were riddled, and his 
lower decks strewn with the dead and 
wounded." 

" My curiosity is satisfied. 1 have bo 
desire to be on board a man of war, when 
another battery is to be attacked} but, on 
the contrary, think I should prefer a land 
view. The fact is, our boats are proof 
auainst ordinary shot, even as large as a 
sixty-four, but this trial has demonstrated 
that rifled thirty-two poundert even, will pen- 
etrait our iron uide$, while one hundred and 
twenty pounders merely laugh at the obiiruc- 
tion."a 

The fire of the Southern batteries 
was too destructive to be borne. Fifty- 
seven shots struck tbe fct. Louis, thirty- 
seven took effect on the Louisville, and 
more than a hundred in all, plunged upon* 
the decks of the assaulting fleet. Every 
boat was disabled, except one which kept 
beyond the range of fire. 6 With great 
difficulty, the shattered' iron c-lads were 
withdrawn from the storm of shot hailed 
from the fort. Fifty-four men were killed 
and wounded on the boats, while in the 
batteries hot one man was killed or serieve- 
ly hurt, and no injury w*s done to the 
works, c This surprising result was added 



a Northern account, Examiner, Februa- 
ry 28th. 

b Compare Northern accounts, in Exam- 
iner, February 20th and 28th. 

c Col. Gilmer's official report, S6. 
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proof of the impotency of an attack by 
gun boats upon forts properly located and 
armed. The Federal accotmrs were filled 
with idle boasts of the destruction wrought 
by their fire, and even declared that *• the 



side, and while they kept up a constan 
menace of attack, it was obvious that their 
object was merely to give time to pass a 
column above the works, both on the right 
and left banks, and thus to cut the South- 



enemy could be seen carrying the dead ■ em ronimnnicatfons and prevent the pos- 
out of their trenches.*'*! ^11 their con- sibility of egress, a By the evening of 
jectures on the subject were false". The, the 14th, iheir numbers amounted to at 



absence of casualties in the batteries, was 
the more marvellous, because the anrl?e- 
rists worked with the greatest deliberation 
and valor. Lieut. George S. Martin com- 
"rnanded a gun, and when his wadding 
was exhausted, he pulled off his coat, 
' .and rammed it down bis piece, thus 
keeping up his fire at the crisis of the 
•attle. b The repulse of the .flotilla was 
complete and disastrous, and, bad the fate 
of Fort Donelson bung on the attack by 
water, the Confederates would have tri- 
umphed. 

J3ut, unhappily, other dangers menaced 
them of a character against which man- 
hood and skill were unavailing. The 
season was wintry. Thursday night, the 
13tb, a cold wind and rain beat unpitying- 
Jy upon the men exposed in the trenches. 
The rain soon turned to sleet and snow ; 
the soldiers were, to a great extent, unpro- 
vided with blankets. " Their suiTerings 
'were extreme and exhausting. By morn- 
ing many of them were, almost disabled, 



least thirty thousand, and transports were 
arriving nearly every hour from which 
dark streams of men eou?d be seen, by 
means of glasses from rtje elevated works, 
pouring along the roads and completing 
the investment of the whole # lines around 
Fort Donelson. 

The Confederate generals met in council 
Friday morning, the I4tb. It was appa- 
rent that if th% remained, though they 
might be able for a time to repulse as- 
saults, the garrison » must soon yield from 
starvat on or exhanstion. The only course 
which he-Id out a rational hope of escape, 
was by a vigorous . and persistent sortie 
upon the enemy, to drive them from the 
jonds leading to Nashville, and thus open 
the way for the retreat of the Southern 
"army. This plan was approved by aH the 
officers in council, and orders- were issued 
(or carrying it into execution: 

Two roads led towards Nashville from 
the Southern lines of the entrenchments. 
One wisthe Wynn's Ferry road, leading 



and some of the officers who remained , from the river and the village of Dover. 

It was held by the enemy, who had en- 
campments of all arms on the right and 
left of the road for nearly two miles. The 
other was an obscure arid very bad road, 
whic7r crossed the flats of the Cumberland 
river, and was now so submerged by water 
that it was considered impassable by in- 
fantry and artillery. 

The pla.i of attack arranged by the gen- 
erals was, 'that the various brigades should 
be instructed to put on their knapsacks and 
haversacks, with three days provisions— 
that a sufficient detail should be left to 
guard the trenches, that Col.Heiman should 
hold his ppsition, which was almost u hen- 
trenched — that Gen. Pillow, aided by Brig. 
Gen- BushrodH. Johnson, with three bri- 
gades — one of Mississippiansa d Tennes- 
seeans, under Col. Baldwin, and two of 



daithfally with them, were attacked with 
acute rheumatism. Friday, the weather 
continued cold and gloomy. Many wound- 
ed men were brought in from the field 
• almost senseless from cold. The soldiers 
were deprived of rest and food, by which 
their strength might have been renewed. 
The incessant fire of artillery annoyed 
them in the trenches and deprived them of 
■sleep, while the threatening position of the 
enemy made it necessary for them to guard 
•every point of the lines, day and night. 
Under all these sufferings, wfiich were 
drawing on their powers of resistance, the 
men preserved their refsolute front. 

Meanwhile, the enemy were constantly 
receiving reinforcements. They closely 
inv tedxhe Confederate works on every 

a Examiner, February 20th. 
b Gen. Pillow's report, 36. 
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Virginians, under Wharton and McCaus- 
land, should advance to the assault of the 
enemy on the right, that Gen. Buckner, 
with his force, chiefly of Kentucky and 
Tennessee troops, should at the same time 
advance upon the centre and left of the 
enemy, tlong the Wynn's Ferry road. The 
effect of -these movements, if successful, 
would be to dislodge the enemy, not only 
from that road, hut from the whole line of 
approach to Nashrille. It was then in- 
tended that the army should retreat With 
all expedition $ General Buckner, with his 
troops, was to hold the road — to keep the 
enemy at bay should they attempt to fol- 
low, and to act as the rear guard of the 
army, a 

At five. o'clock, on\the morning of Sat- 
urday, the 15th of February, General Pil- 
low marched out with his troops, and at 
tacked the enemy on the right. The ad- 
vance was led by the second brigade, 
under Col. Baldwin. Reynolds' 26th Mi* 
sissippi headed the column, followed by 
the 26th Tennessee, under Liilard, and the 
20th .Mississippi, under Major Brown. 
They had not advanced more than a third 
of a- mile, before they met a heavy fire. 
They had expected to encounter only the 
enemy's pickets at this point, but found 
them- in force. This compelled the 26th 
Mississippi to deploy, by a flank move- 
ment, in which they were exposed to a 
rapjd fire, which produced some confusion. 
But when the movement was changed 
from flank to forward, they advanced with 
great steadiness and vigor, and being ra- 
pidly supported by the other reghnei ts, 
and by Col. McCausland's brigade of Vir- 
ginians, they pressed close up to the Fede 
rals and poured upon them a destructive 
fire. The 20th Mississippi was, for a time, 
greatly exposed and its left wing suffered 
heavy loss. Many valuable lives were 
lost. Capt. Patterson was severely wound- 
ed. Lieut. Pain% was killed. Lieutenant 
Eastland fell with a dangerous wound, but 
refused to be removed from the field, cry- 
ing out 4| nevet mind me, boys, fight on, fight 
d»." By a steady movement across an 



open field, this brave regiment gained the 
c^ver of an irregularity in the ground, and 
continued the combat with firmness. For 
nearly two hours the battfe raged fiercely, 
with very little change in the position of 
the adverse forces. The FecTerals being 
composed, in large measure, of North 
Western. men, fought with obstinate cour- 
age. But, at half past 8 o'clock, by order 
of. Col. Baldwin, the left wing ol his force 
was thrown forward, and advanced up a 
hollow, firing terrible volleys into the 
enemy's right flank. They fell into con- 
fusion and gave way, thus enabling Col. 
Baldwin to change his whole front, and 
turn the right of the Federals completely. 
They retreated from one position to ano'ther, 
followed with vi^or by the Southerners, 
who charged impetuously upon two sec- 
tions of artillery and seized them before 
the muzzles could be turned on theqp.a * 

Reinforcements now -reached the enemy 
and again they made a desperate stand* 
The battle waxed hotter and hotter. The 
ground was covered with the dead and 
wounded. The ammunition of some of 
the Southern regiments began to fail ; they 
supplied themselves in great measure from 
the cartridge boxes of the dead and dis- 
abled enemy. Col. Baldwin rode* towards 
the trenches to urge forward reinforce* 
ments and supplies of ammunition, and 
mentioned the josition of the enemy to 
Capt. Graves, who immediately moved 
his battery toafavorable point, and opened 
so deadly a fire of grape, that the Federals 
were thrown into confusion and abandoned 
their rast stand. The Southern infantrf, 
again advanced ; Col. Hanson, with the 
2nd Kentucky,, came up opportunely and 
joined in the pressure, pouring in a galling 
flank fire. Unable to bear this hot assault, 
the Federals fled to the left. The forces 
under Baldwin seized their late camping 
ground, and the Confederate .success on 
the right was complete, after six hours of 
sanguinary contest. 

Their triumph had been won by heavy 
loss, both of officers and men. Among 
them was Captain Dabney Carr Harrison, 
a minister of the Gospel, distinguished for 



a Compare official reports. Gen. Floyd, 
23, 20. Pillow, 37, 38, 43, 41. # Buckner. 

11. 



a Col. Baldwin's official report, 94, 95. 
Major Brown's, 103. 
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accomplishments and derotion, who had 
, Alt compelled, by patriotic duty, to enter 
the field. He led his company with un- 
wavering courage during the whole strug- 
gle, receiving a ball through his hat and 
two slight wounds as he pressed forward, 
and he fell at last mortally wounded al- 
most in the moment of victory. While the 
Southern troops suffered much, their fire 
mas strrfngely fatal to the enemy. Many 
were armed with double barrelled guns, 
and smooth bored muskets, with buck-shot 
cartridges, but to compensate for this dis- 
advantage, they pressed up closely te the 
Federal lines and fired point blank volleys 
in whiqh every piece discharged cut gaps 
in the opposing ranks. 

Meanwhile, General Buckner's advance 
ob the centre and left of the enemy, bad 
been somewhat retarded by the necessity 
• Wor waiting the arrival of Col. Head's regi- 
ment, who were to relieve the troops in the 
rifle pits. When the march commenced, 
the slippery state of the icy roads made it 
impossible to move fast, and it was nearly 
9 o'clock before this part of the Confede- 
rate iorces became fairly engaged with the 
enemy. The batteries of Graves, Maaey, 
Porter and Green, opened a well directed 
ftre^ uporl the enemy's artillery, and crip- 
pled them so severely that they were with- 
drawn. The Southern guns then fired 
with great effect into the columns of infan- 
try, who were -opposing General Pillow's 
progress, and aided materially in throwing 
them into confusion and compelling their 
retreat. At half past 9, the 14th Missis- 
sippi, under Major Doss, were thrown for- 
ward as skirmishers, ana being sustained 
by the 3d and 18th Tennessee, they suc- 
ceeded in dislodging the enemy from their 
.positon in front. 

To drive the Federal from the Wynn's 
Ferry road, General Pillow* now organized 
an attack on their right, sending a column 
of infantry up a deep valley in front of 
Coh Heiman's position, and covering their 
advance by a steady fire from the artillery 
of Porter and Maney. The third brigade, 
under Col. John C. Brown, moved gallant- 
ly forward. Its leading regiments, the 14th 
Mississippi, and 3d and 18th Tennessee, 
under Gordon and Palmer, passed over 
the abattis and through an open field, to 



the summit of a hill, where they were met 
by a destructive fire from both infantry and 
artillery. Recovering quickly from their 
momentary confusion, they returned the 
fire with bloody effect, and moved forward, 
driving the Federals from their position 
into a cover of dense timber and under- 
growth. Being joined by Cook's* 32nd 
Tennessee, the Confederates again pressed 
upon the enemy, who again retreated leav- 
ing a section of their battery in the hands, 
of the Southern troops. 

The hill where the Federals were now 
concentrated, was so thickly wooded with 
trees and bushes, that their -force could 
only be conjectured. Col. Brown supposed' 
it to be about a thousand, from the fact 
that only one battery Was there supported, 
but in truth their number was at least 
seven thousand, and five other regiments 
were in supporting distance, a 

With the highest animation and spirit, 
the whole Confederate force, under Col. 
Brown, moved to the attack, charging up 
the hill. They were met by a tremendous 
fire of grape and musketry, discharged at 
a distance of not more than a hundred 
.yards, but the guns were all aimed too- 
high, and the sterm of deadly missiles 
swept 'over head.. The Southern column 
halted and delivered a lire of musket balls 
and buck shot, which, in less than ten 
minutes, cut down eight hundred of the 
enemy, killed and wounded. Dismayed 
by the frightful chasms opened in their 
ranks, the Federals wavered notwithstand- 
ing their immense numbers. They kept 
up a disordered fire, uuder which Lieut. 
Col. Moore was mortally and Lieut. Col. 
Gordon severely wounded. The 3d Ten- 
nessee fell back, but was quickly rallied 
under Col. Cheairs. The 14th Mississippi, 
now reinforced the Southerners, and the 
column once more rushed to the attack. 
Broken and discouraged, the Federals left 
the hill and retreated to the right, leaving 
their dead and wounded on the ground* 
Graves' battery came up at full speed and 
gave them a parting round, which com- 
pleted their discomfiture. Along the whole, 
line, from the extreme right to the encamp 
ments on and beyond the WynnV Ferry 



a Col. Brown's official report, 10SL 
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road, the rout of the Federals was now 
complete, a 

While the fire of musketry and artillery 
was hottest,. Co!. Forrest and his cavalry 
were held ready for a charge. To cover 
them from unnecessary exposure to the 
shells, which were constantly in the. air, 
they were ordered to dismount. in a ravine* 
The ground was all white with sleet and 
snow. Cold and hungry, these*brave men 
lay on the freezing earth without a mur- 
mur. One of their number, Lewis K. 
3anfle*s, of Kentucky, took out a book to 
beguile the weary hours. '* What are you 
doing, sir," said his commandant. "Sir," 
replied young Sanders, "there is nothing 
to do, and nothing to eat, and nothing to 
cook, and I thought I might as well read."6 

But soon their time came* for action. 
When the Southern infantry penetrated the 
enemyVlines beyond the Wyhh road, Col. 
Forrest, with his cavaly, made. a rush 
upon their right and drove them in such 
confusion and dismay, that many of them 
did not cease their retreat until they reach- 
ed Fort Henry. 

The Wynn road was now not only open, 
but cleared of the.diemy entirely on one 
Vide and for a mile and a half on the other. 
General Buckner advanced upon it with a 
piece of artillery from Graves' ba*tteryand 
a body of cannoniers, and by their fire 
cleared away all the straggling parties of 
. the enemy in its vicinity. He now sent 
for Porter's and Jackson's batteries, and 
Farqaharson's Tennessee regiment, and 
prepared to organize his force to hold the 
road and cover the retreat of the army. 
But, to his surprise, the artillery and infan- 
try did not come, and he soon learned that 
they were retained in the trenches by Gen. 
Pillow, who sent to. him reiterated orders 
>o return with all hi« troop* to the* entrench- 
ments on the extreme right. In the words 
of Gen. Buckner, "I was in the act of re- 
turning to the lines, when I met General 
Floyd, who seemed surprised at the order. 
At his request to know my opinion of the 
movement, I replied that nothing- had oc- 
curred to change my views of the neces- 
sity of the evacuation of the post, that the 

a Gen. Buckner's official report, 72. Col. 
Brown's, 100. 
b Sentinel, December 18th, 1863. 



road was open, that the first part'of o«f 4 

purpose was folly accomplished, and I- 

thought we should at once avail ourse.lYe* 

of the existing opportunity to regain oui 

communications." " The3e seemed to be*. 

his own views 5 far he directed me to halt 

my troops and remain in position until he 

should have conversed with den. Pillow, 
* *• 

who was now within the entrenchments."* ' 

This' was the orisis of the stern and al- 
most desperate military movements, whieb* 
up to this point,, had been so vigorously 
and successfully carried out by the addreef 
of the Confederate generals, and the hejrtf- 
ism of* their soldiew. • Since* the battle, 
and its gloomy sequel, it has often been* 
source of keen regret to the South, that the * 
retreat was not attempted a£ proposed. 
So completely were the Federals driven 
from the road, and so heavy were, their 
losses, that, in the opinion of some milita- ' 
ry minds, viewing the facts from a distance, 
they would not have attacked immediately 
the retreating column. But this opinion , 
was not held by those whose position and 
responsibility best fitted them to Judge;' * 
The enemy, though defeated, were near at 
hand with fresh troops, outnumbering the - 
Confederates as five to one. The- South- 
erners were exhausted and weakened by* 
four days 'of cold and exposure, an4 hf . 
seven and a half hours, of bloody fighting, 
and had they attempted a retreat, tjjejr 
might have been overwhelmed. In addi- 
tion to these reasons, a special cause ope- 
rated on the minds of Generals Floyd and • 
Pillow, and induced them to order all the- 
troops rapidly back to the entrenchment* • 

The effect of the violent attack of the' 
Confederates,^ on the enemy's • right, fol- 
lowed up by Gen. Buckner's adyaflce oh- 
their centre, had been to roll over their ' 
immense masses towards the right' of the-'* 
Southern works, immediately in front of ' 
their river batteries, b Perceiving that*, 
these works were now defended by a vest* 
inadequate force, theJ'ederal General, C-' 
F. Smith, organized^ column to attack 
them. This threatening movement com- 
pelled Gen. Pillow to order Col. Hanson, 
with his regiment, quickly to the menaced 
point, but before the wearied Kentuckians 



a Official report, riage 73. 
b Gen. Pillow's report, 37, 38. 
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could arrive, the enemy had seized a con-' 
srderable part of the works. A bloody 
struggle ensued; Brown's brigade hastened 
to reinforce Hanson. Porter and Graves 
brought up their artillery, and the battle 

■ raged at this point until dark. Captain 
Porter, while working a gun, fell danger- 
ously wounded by a Minie ball through 
trie thigk; .nearly all his gunners were dis 
aUled. The command devolved en Lieut. 
Morten, a beardless youth, who displayed 
conspicuous courage and skill. The one* 
my. were driven out of a part of the en- 
trenchme'nts^ but notwithstanding every 
effort of 'the ^exhausted Southerners, *they 
obstinately held the earth-works on the 
Tight, when the increasing darkness put an 
end to the* struggle. Wearied and faint 
with Gold, hunger, exposure and conflict, 
the Confederates were withdrawn to their 
lino*. 

,Thus* ended this* day of mortal strife. 
The- Southern loss was fifteen hundred in 
killed and wounded. The Federal loss 
was not less than five thousand, a The 
* battle field offered to the eyes of spectators 
a ghastly sight. The ground was in many 
places red w.ith frozen- blood. The snow, 
which lay under the pine thickets, was 
marked- with crimson streams. An eye 
witness thus describes the scene*. 

" I could imagine nothing more terribie 
than the silent indications of agony that 
marked the features of the pale corpses 
which lay at every step. Though dead 
and rigid in ever/ muscle, they still wri- 
thed and seemed to turn to oaten the pass- 
ing breeze for a cooling breath. Staring 
eyes, gaping mouths, clenched hands, and 
strangely contracted limbs, seemingly 
. drawn into the smallest compass, as if by 
a mighty effort to rend asunder some irre- 
sistible bond which held them down to the 
torture of which they died. One sat against 
•a tree, and with mouth and eyes wide 

. on£n, looked up into the sky as if to catch 
a glance at his fleeting spirit. Another 
clutched the branc^of an overhanging 
tree and hung half suspended, as if in the 
dpath pang he had raised himself partly 
from the ground ; the other had grasped 
his faithful musket, and the compression of 



his mouth told of the determination which 
would have been fatal to a foe had life 
ebbed a minute later. A third clung with 
both hands to a bayonet, which was buried . % 
in the ground. Great numbers lay in heaps, 
just as the fire of the artillery mowed them 
down, mangling thjeir forms into .ah almost 
indistinguishable mass." a 

The condition of the Confederate army 
was now dangerous and gloomy to a point, 
almost beyond hope. The men were worn 
down with fatigue, weakened by eoJd and 
exposure, and dispirited by the unhappy 
result of their daring and resolute effort to 
extricate tVtemselves from the toils of the 
enemy. iMany of them were wounded, 
and many frost bitten and unfit for service- 
Their ammunition -was nearly exhausted 
The heavy reinforcements of the Federals 
had already more than supplied their loss- 
es in the battle, ami within an ho\ir after 
lark, they had reoccupied their former 
positions, completed their lines of invest- 
ment, and even extended them far upon 
the left of the works,, re- placing with fresh 
troops those who had been beaten and 
driven off in* the day. When these fact- 
were ascertained, a council of war assem- 
bled at Gen. Pillow's head quarters* in 
Dover, consisting of the general and field 
officers ofuhe Confederate army* to consi- 
der their position. Two lettable scout* 
from Col. Forrest's cavalry, were sent to 
ascertain the nearness of the enemy, and 
the state, of the road across the flats of the 
river. They returned and reported . that 
they saw no enemies, but saw the fires 
where they were Friday nrgbt, a»l that 
the water was up to the saddle skirts for a 
hundred yards, and the mnd was hatf-leg 
deep in the bottom for a quarter of a mile.fr 
They thought that cavaly cet>ld pass, but 
infantry could not. 

A conference of grave interest occurred 
bet wee a the Southern generals. General 
Buckner said, " I am confident that the 
enemy will attack my limes by* light, and 
I cannot hold them half an hour. 7 ' Gen. 
Pillow replied quickly, 4i Why so, why so> 
general?" Gen. Buckner replied, "Be- 
cause I can bring into action not over four 



a Compare official reports of Gsn. Floyd, 
25, Gen. Pillow, 47. 



a Northern account in Examiner, Marsh 
2Sth. 

6 Col. Forrest's sworn statement, 33.' 
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* thousand men, and they, demoralized by 
long and uninterrupted exposure and fight.-, 
ing, while he can bring any number of 
fresh troops to the attack." Gen. Pillow 
replied, u I differ with you : I think you can 
hold your lines \ I think you can, sir." Gen. 
Buckner answered, " T know my position, 
and I know that .the lines cannot be held 
with my troops in their present condition. "a 
Gen. Buckner's views impressed General. 
Floyd so strongly that he concurred with 
him. Gen. Pillow thought the aTmy could 
cut its way out. Gen. Buckner replied, 
"to cut our way out, would cost three- 
fourths of our men, and I do not think 
any commander has a right to sacrifice, 
three-fourths of his command to save one- 
fourth. Gen. Floyd remarked, "Certainty 
not." General Buckner. Further remarked, 
that he understood the principal objeptof 
the defence of Fort.Donelson to be to cover 
the movement of Gen. A. S. Johnston's 
army from Bowling Green to Nashville, 
and if that movement was not completed, 
it was his opinion that they ought to con- 

* tinue their defence, even at the risic of .the 
destruction of 'their entire force. General- 
Floyd stated, that Johnston's army, had al- 
ready reached Nashville. 6 

. Gen. Pillow continued to hold and ex- 
press the opinion, that they ought to main- 
tain their defence at least one day longer, 
with the hope, that by the arrival of steam- 
ers, they might transport the troops across 
the river. But the exhausted state of their 
army Jorbade delay. The bitter conclu- 
sion was reached that a capitulation was 
inevitable. Who should make the. surren- 
der? Gen. Pillow. said, "as for myself, I 
will never surrender ; I will die first." 
Gen. Floyd added, " nor will I. I cannot 
and will not surrender ; but, I must confesSj 
personal reasons control me." Gen.^Juck- 
ncr replied, "butsuch considerations should 
not control a general's actions.'.' General 
Floyd said, " Certainly not: nor would I 
I permit them to cause me to sacrifice the 
command." It was then arranged that the 
command should be passed. G/?n. Buck- 
ner asked, " Am I to consider the com- 



nand as turned over to me ?" General 



Floyd replied, " Certainly, I turn over the 
command." Gen. Pillow replied quickly , 
" I pass it, I will not surrender." General 
Buckner then called for. pen, ink, paper 
>and a bugler, and prepared to open com- • 
rnunication with the Federal commander. 
After he had yielded the command, Gen. 
Floyd asked if he might escape with hit 
brigade if possible. Buckner replied that 
all might retreat who could, provided they 
did so before his offer of surrender was' 
accepted. During the night, two steamers 
arrived, from Nashville. General Floyd, 
with^he larger part of his command, em- 
barked on them. A scene of confusion- 
occurred at the landing : hundreds of men 
were rushing towards the last boat to en 
deavour to get aboard. The 20th Missis- 
sippi regiment, under Major W. M. Brown, ■ 
formed in a semicircle around the landing 
and steadily repressed the crowd who 
would otherwise hare swamped the .boat. 
This brave regiment, after aiding others to 
escape, was unable to get on board, and 
was included in the surrender, a Many ' 
from all of Gen. Floyd's regiments were. 
left, and he specially deplored the capti- 
vity of his three artillery companies, who 
had rendered signal service in the Virginia 
campaign and the battles' around the fort.. 
Col. Forrest bitterly opposed the surrender, 
and offered to out a way out with hit 
cavalry at. any designated point. When 
the surrender was determined, Le received' 
Gen. Pillow's sanction to retire 1 with* his 
command. He marched out at the head 
of .most of his cavalry, with Capt. Porters 
artillery horses, and about two htfndied 
men of different regiments, passed along, 
the river* road and across the overflow/ 
saddle skirt deep, successfully evaded the 
enemy and escaped without loss to Nash- 
ville. Gen. Pillow also retired in safety. 
The weather was intensely cold— the wa- 
ter freezing — the infantry oould hardly 
have passed along this road and lived. 6 

A short time before /lay light, on Sundtty 
morning, the 16th of February, General ' 
Buckner sent a communication to the Fed- 
eral commander, General Grant, proposing 
to him the appointment of commissioners 
to agree upon terms of capitulation, and, 



a Hunter Nicholson's sworn statement, 



61. 



b Gen. Buckner's official report, 75. 



a Major Brown's official report, 104, 105. 
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in this view, suggesting an armistice till 
12 o'clock that day.' Gen. Grant replied, 
that no terms except unconditional and 
immediate surrender could be accepted, 
and added, "I propose to move immedi- 
ately upon your works." General Bucknet 
soon sent an agreement'to surrender^ the 
following word*: " The distribution of the 
forces under my command, incident to an 
Unexpected change of comn.anders, and 
the overwhelming force under your com- 
mand, compel me, notwithstanding the 
brilliant success of the Confederate arms 
yesterday, to accept the ungenerous and 
unchivalrous terms which you propose." 

The surrender then took place; by order 
of Gen. Grant, the prisoners were collected 
in and near Dover, under their officers, or 
in such rnanner as might be approved by 
Gen. Buckner and received two day's ra- 
tions preparatory to embarking for Cairo. 
They were allowed their clothing, blankets 
and such private property as could be car- 
ried about the person, and commissioned 
officers were allowed their side arms, a 

In addition to the men who fell in battle, 
the wounded and sick who had been re 
moved, and the troops under Floyd, Pillow 
and Forrest, who retired, a large number 
of men escaped during the night and pre- 
vious to the final surrender. The result 
was, that the whole number of privates 
captured did not exceed five thousand, one 
hundred and seventy,^ a number smaller 
by foundress than the loss in killed and 
wounded actually inflicted upon the enemy 
in the battles of Fort Donelson. - 

But the fall of this important point, and 
the surrender of the Southern army, was 
the heaviest blow that had yet fallen on 
the Confederate cause. The triumph of 
the North was great in proportion. The 
people there abandoned themselves to a 
full belief that the war would be quickly 
ended, and that the abject submission of 
the South would soon follow. The prison 
era' were carried to Cairo, and most of the 
privates, with the regimental and company 
officers, were sent to Chicago. From some 
of the benevolent, and especially from 
some of the ladies of Illinois, they experi 

a Correspondence, pages 78, 79. 
b Northern statement. See Gen. Pillow's 
official report, 48. 



enced kindness, but generally a vulgar and 
unfeeling curiosity was the*' predominant 
sentiment expressed about them. Coarse - 
and brutal Criticisms upon their appear- 
lance, their dress and manners, were in- 
dulged in by spectators, and found their 
way Into the Northern newspapers. The 
general officers were sent to Fert Warren, 
in Boston harbor, and, all along their jour- 
ney, were greeted by the same prying in- 
spection and offensive questioning which 
have made the name " Yankee" notorious 
thro.ugh the world. A. long time elapsed 
before these officers and privates were ex- 
changed and returned to the South. When 
we reach the point for a" review of the 
facts as to exchange ef prisoners between 
the belligerents, we shall see proofs of 
Northern perfidy multiplied and-glariog. • 

When the news of the surrender of Fort 
Donelson. reached Nashville, panic antf 
alarm prevailed. None of the previous 
accounts from the fort had- prepared the 
people for feuch tidings. All they had 
learned had been Confederate success. 
The arrival of the steamers with General 
Floyd's men, dispelled their hopes and 
filled them with the terror of approaching 
invasion. Tke churches were open and 
filled with their usual congregations, when 
the sad shadow of the coming woe fell on 
them." The people hurried to their homes 
in consternation ; every departing train of 
cars was filled with fugitives; every vehi- 
cle and horse that could be obtained, was 
employed to leave the city. Governor 
Harris' hastened to remove the public ar- 
chives. General Albert Sidney Johnston, 
saw at once that the defence of the city 
was impossible with his feeble force. He 
therefore gave notice to the authorities 
that he could .not defend them, and was 
about to evacuate the city. He retreated 
with his army towards MuVfreesboro, hav- 
ing already formeu his .plan to evade, if 
possible, the advancing column of Buell, 
and to unite with the forces under . Gen. 
Bragg, and all that could be collet- ted from 
the South" and South West, and make a 
stand upon the Northern borders of the 
lower ^cotton States. 

General Floyd being left with the rear 
guard of the army, in Nashville, exerted 
himself, with ceaseless industry, in saving 
the great accumulations of military stores, 
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bacon, flour, com, salt, cartridges and clo-^ 
thing, which had been heaped up in the 
city, as a centre oftoperations. He sue. 
ceeded in saving a very large portion of 
tliem, but as the approach of the enemy 
was hourly heralded, he was compelled to 
abandon mUcfe that was valuable. Part of 
the stores were destroyed, bat, with -the 
wish to aid the poor people of the city 
hogsheads of bacon were knocked open, 
and the inhabitants Were invited to carry 
off the contents to their homes.' Scenes of 
confusion and licence followed which 
were deplorable, and doubtless many of 
the stores found their way into the hands 
of the least needy and deserving parts of 
the population. The beautiful wire sus- 
pension bridge', and the costly rail road 
bridge, which spanned tLe Cumberland at 
Nashville, were destroyed. Some of the 
inhabitants would gladly have saved them, 
and Sent a deputation to Gen. Fifty 4 on the 
subject, but he replied that he could not, 
consistently with his duty, leave such fa- 
cilities to the enemy, a ' Having saved all 
in his power, and destroyed all that vrould 
immediately serve the invaders, he retreat- 
ed' with his staff and the small rear guard, 
and arrived safely at Murfreesboro'. 

The reduction of Forts Henry and T>on- 
elson and the capture of the army defend- 
ing them, opened the whole of West Ten- 
nessee to Federal occupation. It was 
obviously impossible for the Confederates 
to hold Columbus with an immense force 
in their reai, holding all their lines of in. 
terior communicawDrt and with the river 
in possession of a fleet of hostile gun boats. 
Gen. Beauregard hastened the evacuation 
of the point, and succeeded in transferring 
the armament of heavy gun's to an Island 
on the Mississippi, forty-six miles, below 
Columbus, known as Island Number Ten. 
Here he erected very strong works, and 
mounted his batteries, fortifying the place 
with every art cf the best engineering 
skill, and preparing to resist in the most 
stubborn manner, the descent of the ene- 
my's fleets. The Island was just below 
the top-of a narrow tongue of land, oppo- 
site New Madrid, in Missouri, formed by 
an elbow of the rjver, and generally known 

a Letters in Lynchburg Republican. 
Examiner, March 5th. 



as the Madrid Bend. The position .pre- 
sented many advantages for defence, and 
from the care and labor bestowed on the 
fortifications by General Beauregard, he 
evidently designed that it should present a 
formidable and lasting barrier to the armed 
progress of the enemy. 

Immediately, after -the capture of Foit 
Hemy, three Federal gun boats, the Tay- 
lor, Lexington and Conestoga, under Lieut. 
Com'g Phelps, ran up the Tennessee to 
the town of Florence, in Alabama. They 
inflicted heavy, loss in property upon the 
South. At the rail road bridge, twenty* 
five miles above Henry, they were stopped 
for a time by the draw, and saw before 
them several .Confederate steamers, esca- 
ping up the river. They landed and suc- 
ceeded in opening the draw, and* after a 
chase of five hours, compelled the Con- 
federates to abandon the transports Samuel 
Orr< Lynn Boyd and Appleton Belle, after 
setting them on fire. They were loaded 
with powder, shot and shells, and burned 
so fiercely that the Federals kept at a dis- 
tance. When the explosions took place, 
the river foi half a. mile was literally 
"b-aten up" into 'froth by the falling shot 
and fragments, and the nearest gunboat, 
distant a thousand yards, was so heavily 
shocked that her skylights were broken, 
her upper deck raised, and her doors burst 
open, a Five other steamers, the Dunbar, 
Time, Julfus Smith, Kirkman and Alfred 
Robb, escaped to Florence, and the South- 
ern authorities there received an order 
from Gen. Johnston to break down the 
bridge spanning the river, and thus secure 
the passage of these boats above. But, 
unhappily, a publie meeting, was held, 
composed chiefly of stockholders in. the 
bridge, and they resolved to delay its de- 
struction and " see if the gun boats were 
coming." b At half pasf two o'clock, the 
Conestoga and Taylor hove in sight. To 
save the steamers from falling into their 
hands, the Southerners set fire to • them, 
and they were ell destroyed with their 
valuable cargoes. The enemy, afterburn- 
ing all the public stores they could find, 

a Official report. Lieut. Phelps, Febru- 
ary 10th. Memphis Appeal. 

6 Correspondence Memphis Appeal. Dis- 
patch, February 17th. 
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retired down the river, towing with them 
an unfinished Confederate gun boat,, the 
Eastport, and the transport Sal lie Wood, 
together with about two hundred arid iifty 
thousand feet of lumber, and a great quan- 
tity of iron, machinery, plating nails and 
spikes. This expedition and its results 
yividly showed the exposed condition of 
the South, wlierever she was . penetrated. 
by navigable rivers. 

While these heavy misfortunes were oc- 
curring in the West, events on the Atlantic 
coast bore gloomily upon the Southern 
cause. • . 

•It was known that a great land and na- 
ral force was in preparation, at Annapolis, 
for descent upon some point on the long 
sea frontier of the Confederate States. On 
the 7th of January, this expedition assema 
bled at Fortres* Monroe. The fleet was 
under Commodore- Goldsbo rough, and the 
land forces were under General Bnrnside. 
On the 12th of January, the Armada put 
to sea. It was truly formidable in num- 
bers and equipments. One hundred and 
twenty-five vessels of all kinds, carried an 
.army and navy of thirty thousand men, 
supplied with all thatcoutd give efficiency. 
But they were- hardly beyond the capes' 
before they encountered a heavy .blow 
which increased to a/earful storm. With- 
great labor and loss, they buffeted their 
way to Hatteras Inlet. Here the storm 
continued to beat on them, until General 
Bumside was almost in despair. Many of 
his vessels proved worthless — signals of 
distress surrounded him on all sides, and 
in the midst of tempest and shipwreck, he 
was heard to say, that the "contractors had 
ruined- hi m. h A number of the transports 
drew too much water to enter the inlet. 
They vs ere pitilessly beaten by the ocean 
outside, and carried by resistless currents 
upon the beach, a The Grape Sliot loaded 
with bombs, New Brunswick with a Maine 
regiment, Pocahontas with artillery. Lou- 
isiana, Zouave, Eastern Queen and many 
other vessels were lost, b How many, has 
never been officially made known, but it is 



• Associated Press Agent's Narrative. 
Northern papers. Dispatch, Feb'y 1st. 

6 Dispatch from General Bumside, Jan- 
uary 28th. 



a fact evincing the great resources of trie 
enemy and their persevering hatred of the 
South, that notwithstanding his losses, Gen- 
eral Bnrnside succeeded in. entering Pam- 
lico" Sound with at least twCnty-five thous- 
and men, and a fleet of vessels ready for 
his purposes of invasion. 

Iwnow became apparent that Roanoke 
Island was the first object of their attack: 
This important island lies in the broad in- 
let, between PamKcoandCurritttck Sounds, 
and about midway betWeen the main land 
of Tyrrel county and the narrow strip of 
bank which dykes out the ocean. % " It was 
of great moment to the South to defend it, 
for its possession by the enemy would un- * 
lock to them Albemarle and Currituck . 
Sounds, open 10 them eight rivers, give 
them access to the country chiefly supply- 
ing provisions to Norfolk, and enable them 
to menace that city, and the four canals 
and two 'rail roads running through the 
country, by which it was surrounded, o 
But important as this island was, its de- 
fence for any length of time, against the 
forces threatening it, was hardly possible, 
for reasons which will presently be given. 
In December 1861/ General Henry A. 
Wise, was ordered to the command of the 
department, embracing Roanoke Island. 
On the 7th of January, 1862, he assumed 
command and made an examination of the 
defences. He found them inadequate, in 
his opinion, to resist even the force then at 
Hatteras, and as the Bumside expedition 
began already to point £ the North Caro- 
lina coast, he called urgently for reinforce- 
ments. Being personally familiar with 
this region, and very popular with its in- 
habitants, he felt a keen sense of its im- 
portance and of the necessity for protecting 
it. He addressed a letter to Mt. Benjamin, 
the Confederate Secretary of War, and fol* 
lowed it by a personal interview, in wiiich 
he strenuously insisted that more troops 
should be sent to the islaud. He urged 
that a large part of General Huger'e com- 
mand, at Norfolk, might be safely detach* 
ed and used for the Vlefence of Roanoke. 
He argued that the fifteen thousand men 
under Huger, were idle, and were onljr 



a See Gen. Wise's Report to the War De- 
partment, January, 1S62. 
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kept at Norfolk in view of a possible at- 
tack, and that they would much more' 
advantageously defend the city, by guard- 
ing the approaches through -.the Sound, 
than by remaining inactive* But, after 
due consideration, the war authorities de- 
cided that it would be inexpedient to place 
a large military force on Roanoke island. 

[to be continued.] 



ET TU BRUTE ! 



BY HERMIHI. 



Oh, think what waves of desolation 
Surged o'er Caesar's dying sou 1 
When 'mid. the band of stern assassins ' 
He saw his friend ! Could death control 
The bitter grief, the startled anguish . 
That sent the blood to heart and brow 
And made his pale lips, trembling, question 
•• Ye Gods ! Say, Brutus, is it thou 1" 

'Twas then he wrapped the royal mantle 
Around his sad, yet haughty face ; 
And, bending down to earth, mourned sadly 
The loss of life, of love, of place * — 
Ah no ! one bitter smile, one only 
Had done the work of deadly hate, 
'Twas not his friend's cold steel that slew 

him, 
False Brutus' look. sealed Caesar's fate. 

Oh, Brutus ! Say, did memory gWe thee 

Back no thoughts of other days, 

When thou did'st stand in pride beside 

' him, 
To bind his brow with la u re I'd bays? 
How couidst thou, thus with mem'ry sing- 
ing 
Those lofty paeans loud yet sweet, 
Uplift thy hand to hurl thy Caftar , 

A bleeding corpse at Pompey's feet? 

4 O Gratitude, thy cheek grew crimson 

When Caesar's life-blood stained the shore, 
And Friendship veiled her face in anguish 
That such foul deeds her name should own 
Lov'd Southern Land ! of deeds heroic, 
No Cesar 'mong thy sons is found, . 
And may no Brutus stain thy laurels 
And dare to hurl thee to the ground 1 



A REVIEW OF " TANNHAEUSER." 

BY ADJT SAMUEL D. DATIS, A. N. V. 

It is now about twelve months since 
Tannhauser was first re-published in this 
country, and, as yet, so far as we know, h 
has elicited but little more than a passing 
notice from the public press. 

This would be unaccountable, consider- 
ing the extraordinary merits of the poem, 
but for the fact that formal criticism has 
hitherto formed so small a part of our lite- 
rary laboYs, that we really had no reason 
to expect it in the present instance. The 
work does indeed come to us prefaced by 
an elegant criticism from the London 
Times, but this goes no further than to 
particularize a few of its rriost notable pas- 
sages, and considerately abstains from 
giving any satisfactory insight into the 
plot and final isshe o'f the story. This 
task we purpose briefly to perform, with 
the hope that those of our readers wKo 
have not yet perused the book, may be 
induced to seek the agreeable entertain- 
ment which is-4here provided for them. 

The general similarity in thought and 
expression, between Taanhauser and the 
Idylls of the King, is so obvious, that 
those who admire the Tennysonian epo- 
peia, are already committed in f*avor of 
this kindred offering of the British muse. 
This, however, is a compliment which 
some will probably regard as no compli-. 
ment after all. For we must confess, 
however reluctantly, that Mr. Tennyson 
has comparatively but few sincere admi- . 
rers in this country : not that he is deficient 
in true poetic inspiration, nor because we 
are wanting in a due share of aesthetic 
susceptibility, hut simply on account of 
his bold and original peculiarities. Per- 
haps no poet stands more completely iso- 
lated among his fellows, than the present 
Laureate of England. With the more 
modern poets of his country, excepting 
his imitators, he has scarcely anything in 
common, save the name, and people whole 
earliest impressions- were receivjyi from 
the writings of Goldsmith, Thompson, 
Young, Byron, Moore and others, are un- 
willing to accept for poetry,, that which if 
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apparently so different from what they! 
have been accustomed to look 'upon asj 
such. They conceive a prejudice against 
the poet, and will not take the trouble oT 
ascertaining if there is any reason for it, 
by fairly' testing the genuinefR-s of hi* 
pretensions. Now, wie do indeed Uam to 
admire Tennyson, and by this wo do not 
mean that there are any intrinsic reasons 
why he should not please us at first eight ; 
but that it is only by constant and familiar 
association, that we become acquainted 
with him; that we are enabled to look 
beneath the veil of mannerism, that con- 
ceals his comely features, and thus behold 
bim in the true nol)lenetfs of his nature. 

W We find that his poetry is either ejiii* 

nently subjective, appealing to the Meanest 
sources of eur consciousness, and, 1ti this 
case, it may be, we do' not readily perceive 
the subtle relation between the idea and 
its verbal form, as in that much admired 
lyric, beginning with ." Tears, idle tears/ 5 
&c, in Mau4 and in many passages in his 
In Memoiianvand elsewhere ; or else it is 
elaborately sensuous and objective in iu 
structure, yet selecting with the instinct of 
genius those material objects, which from 
• their necessary associations, are mopt ca- 
pable of producinga pleasing impression 
on the heart or mind, as in the Lotus 
Eaters, Edward Gray and many oilier 
pieces. 

Mr. Tennyson has a most 1 delicate sense 
for the pathetic, and professes but little 
aympathy with souls which cannot feel 
and deeply feel. Hence it is, that in his 
epic effusions, he prefers romantic legends 
to ancient Greek or Tuscan myths, and 
takes his incidents and characters from the 

•age of chivalry, rather than from the Jess 
sentimental age of remote classical anti- 
quity. We frequently observe -in his wri- 
tings, a certain studied quaintn of ex- 
pression, which would savor somewhat of 
the older English pocjry, but for its ex- 
treme artificiality, and though an erTecta- 

■ tion, it can scarcely be pronounced a disa- 
greeable one. There is also a homely 
•impiety about some of bis composition*, 
which strikes the superficial reader as be- 
death the dignity of genius, e*od this it 
i really it. Bet lei u* remember 



that the greatest poets have their moments 
of prosaic ease and relaxation. 

We have said' that Mr. Tennyson has 
imitators, and surely none more faithful 
than Robert Bui wer Lytton, better, known 
a* Owen Meredith. But whether this is 
the son of Sir Edward, who shares the 
joint authorship of Tannbauser',f)r whether 
it be some other, we are not informed. If 
the former supposition be' correct, then we 
alreadyhave other evidences of his Ten- 
nysonian bias, in the Wanderer and other 
poems, which have all .the polished ele- 
gance and refined sentimentalism appro- 
priate to a state of society in which intel- 
lectual culture, and the courtesies of social 
.intercourse exist in very high perfection, 
and necessarily affect the temperament 
and character of those who are reared 
under their influences. 

But let us return to Tannhauser. The 
poem opens with a description of Thurin- 
fcia, domain of the Landgrave Herman, and 
from the battlements of Wartburg castle, 
his residence, one must have had a mag- 
nificent view of its turroundings. For 
fiere were " wooded slopes," and " sweet 
acclivities," and "open fiats," while far in 
the distance, 

" Bounding the 1 imits of our Lord's domain. 
The Hjll of Hoersel rears its horrid front," 

This hill of HSrsel— a name in whioh 
the German scholar may possibly detect an 
appropriate significance— is nowtlie abode 
of Venus, the lascivious deity of the an- 
cients. For after the partial triumph of 
Christianity, over the religion of the poly- 
theists, and the expulsion of the vanquish- 
ed deities from their temples in Italy, 
Greece and elsewhere — an event described 
with a vividness and power almost Mil- 
tonic, — Venus fled Northward and selected 
the Hill of Hdrsel for her residence, its 
gloomy caverns were promptly transformed 
into halls of celestial luxury ami sptotidf*,. • 
as became its " lustful queen," a ad die 
" lewd spirits" which she chose for bar 
companions. Issuing from the interior 0f 
Hoersel and wafted on its mountain bras- 
zee, strains of .weird, seductive mieife 
charmed the unfortunate wandarer wfco 
chanced ta hew them, e»4 ** if bi#f#ttl fto 
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sin were prone," compelled him to follow 
on far in the depths of the mountain, 
" away from fairness and the sight of God," 
into the unhallowed presence of the God* 
dess. Yet the victim wa9 not hopelessly 
lost ; for repentance might teach him even 
here, and' lead him back to the outer world 
beyond the reach of her temptations. Now 
of all the kh. r hts who graced the Land- 
grave's court, none were Tmore feighly or 
more justly honoied, both as warrior and 
minstrel, than the Knight Tannhaiiqer. 
He was, moreover, richly endowed with 
those qualities which win the love of wo- 
man, and every one averred, 

"He* was the fairest favoured knight 
That ever, in toe light of ladies 'looks, 
Made tjay these goodly halls." # - 

Nor was there wanting one to acknowledge 
the superiority of his merits. The princess 
Elizabeth, niece of the Landgrave Her 
man, a mild, beautiful, warm-hearted 
maiden, loved him with all the fullness of 
a pure and single passion. And he would 

, have loved her with equal devotion, had 
he not ( unhappily,- in his earlier years, 
conceived a passionate fondness for the 
sensual poetry of the ancients, borrowed 
by the minstrels of his country from the 
troubadours, of Italy. So completely hail 
he surrendered himself to this dangerous 
infatuation, that his mind was always 
haunted by an image whose " dissolute 
beauty" claimed the entire adoration of his 
soul. So that whenever be was moved to 
holier and tenderer thoughts, by " kindred 

. passion in the eyes of sweet Elizabeth," 
that u miserable magic" r cast its spell upon 
him ; the fair but polluting presence of the 
Goddess visited his mind and took, posses- 
sion of it. And then he would go away 
and "wander in the waste" where he 
might devote himself unreservedly to the 
fatal fascination that so thoroughly ensla- 
ved him. And yet, one evening, while he 
and the Princess were together, " he faint- 
ly felt .a mystery like pure love," and a'l 
most brought himself to give it utterance 
in words, but "some mysterious touch, a 
thought, who knows? a memory, some- 
thing," sealed his lips and the words re- 
mained "unspoken, which, if spoken, 
might have saved the. dreadful doom im- 



pending.*' So tHey parted - r she to her 
tower, and he to roam in the "gradual- 
creeping dark." He wandered on. tp 
Hoersel and then u .a drowsy sense of Ian 
guor seized him," as the strange, sweet 
music crept into his soul. He sat down 
among the ruins of an ancient temple, and 
there, amid the weeds, a sudden shower 
of moonlight .falling over the hill, display*, 
ed " a shattered . statue" of the Cyprian 
Goddess. 

"Beholding, whom 
Lost to his love, forgetful of his faith 
* *. f . the madman eried 
Descend, Dame Yenus, ok my soul d#- 
. scend," etc. 

Scarcely»was this invocation uttered, when 
the statue, " flush t with a false life*" moved 
and bent over him Jn all the wanton and 
seductive beauty of the goddess. His 
doom was now determined; he entered 
the dwelling-place of Venus, and from 
that hour, for many months, Tannliausevr 
came not to the. Landgrave's court. Many 
were the surmises made to account for. his 
absence, for they knew not of his misera- 
ble fall, but time wore on, 

" Round absence crept 
The weed of custom, and the absent one 
Became at last a memory and no more." 

Still, 

u One heart within that memory lived aloof. 
One face remembering his forgot to smile," 

and that Elizabeth's. The Landgrave ob- 
serving her dejection, drew from her the 
secret of her grief, and thinking to dispel 
it, proclaimed that • - ' 

" At eomiirg^ Whitsuntide : 
The minstrel knights in Wartburg should 

convene 
To hold high combat in the craft of sortff 
And sing before the Princess for a prize." 

However* 'before the day arrived, the Land- 
grave, with certain of his cptwrt, "*nrid 
whom was Wolfirain, once Tannhaaser^s 
friend * * went forth to hunt the heart,"' 
and it was then they found the absent one 
in a lonely glade, seated "on a great stone, 
watching the cloud*." Now Wolfram* toe, 
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had leered Elisabeth, but lost npt his 
friendship for the knight, when he found 
that Tannhauser* was preferred before him. 
The meeting, therefore, was a joyful one, 
and the wanderer returned to the court, 
amid \he heartfelt rejoicings of his old 
companions. The next day waj appoint- 
ed for the musical contest, and, at an ear'y 
hour, 

" The castle swarmed from bridge to bar- 
bican, 
With mantel and with mail." 

And now the champions are assembled in 
the hall, before the Princess, seated. " in 

her chair of state," and the Landgrave 
wishing to encourage Tannh&user to. de- 
clare his passion fer Elizabeth, whose 
elevated rank, perhaps, deterred him from 
formally avowing it, chose love to be the 
theme, •* for surely he that loves the best, 
Will sing the best." 

Sir Wolfrain opened the.comUat and his 
lay, though breathing a spirit of religious 
fervor, was yet so full of tender sentiment, 
that when he closed, " the hall had mur- 
mured into praise." Tannhauser answered 
in a bold and dissolute song, arid when he 
ceased, the audience was u mute with 
blank disapprobation." . Other minstrels 
follow in reply to him, and he in turn to 
them, until indignant at his want of deli- 
cacy, their minds are raised to such a 
pitch of fury, that swords are drawn to. 
punish the offender with immediate death. 
jBut the Landgrave interposed and quieted 
the tumult. Sir Wolfrain resumed his 
harp, and when his exqusite song was 
finished, they awarded him the prize by 
acclamation. 

But Tannhauser fiercely leaping from his 
•eat, and desperate with defeat and the con- 
sciousness of his abject degradation, boldly 
proclaimed his apostacy to Venus, in a 
song so wanton and unchaste, that all were 
startled when he closed it thus : 

• 
44 Grim bards of Love, who nothing know, 
Now cease the unequal strife between us : 
Pare as L dared ; to Hdrsei go, 
' And taste love ou the lips of Venus." 

At this shocking avowal, confusion, in- 
dignation and dismay spread everywhere 
and all the females, but" Elizabeth, fled 



away from the •tumultuous scene. She 
alone remained to witness the conclusion 
of that fearful act, in whieh her heart 
possessed so deep an interest. The Land- 
grave deliveYed Tannhauser over to the 
judgment of the knights, who instantly, 
condemned hi m to death. But the princess 
interceded for him with a tender eloquence ' 
that could not be resisted, and his punish* 
ment was commuted to a penitential pil- 
grimage to Rome. Just then some pil- 
grims happened to be passing by the castle, 
and Tannhauser joined them, and went 
away. u So ended the great battle of the 
bards." 

The princess was so deeply affected by 
the unhappy fate of Tannhauser, that she 
fieiynto a fit of sickness, which long and 
seriously threatened her life, but she grad- 
ually recovered, and came once more ii»:o 
the world, saddened by a calm and holy 
sorrow. Her only consolation was to pray 
for the apostate knight, and' thrice a day 
her petitions were offered upon his behalf, 
until her very life seerr»ed nourished by 
the hope of seeing him return, purified cf 
the dishonoring stains that marred his 
knighthood and his piety. Two years 
passed by, and en an April evening, she 
heard u the psalm of shriven pilgrims .to 
their homes returning;" swiftly she sped 
to a neighboring copse, where she might 
note them as they passed her, and anxious- 
ly she watched and waited as one by one 
they moved along. But the last one pass- 
ed; Tannhauser was not there, and to her 
wild and eager questionings, they only 
shook their heads and sighed. The dis- 
appointment wastoo grievous to be borne ; 
her spirit yielded to the fatal shock, for the 
hope by .which she lived had left her now 
forever. t 

Wolfrain too was stricken with sorrow 
at heading no ridings of bis friend from the 
pilgrims, as they passed the castle, and 
would have prayed, but as, he knelt, he 
heard a cry from the gateway, and, looking 
up, beheld the princess borne on a pallet 
by some of her attendants. They carried 
her into the palace, and Wolfrafa frien- 
zied by the accumulated grief which press- 
ed so heavily upon him, rushed forth ihto 
the darkness, and all night roamed amdog 
the haunted hills and mountain prec;]r»*cef , 
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s-iartled at intervals by strange and fearful Vployed his knowledge of the maiden's 



sounds. Here he wandered until dawn, 
when a tolling bell from the castle gave 
warning of the maiden's death, and seem- 
ed to call him back. And tjjen ** a calm- 
ness, like the calmness of a grave, came 
\o his heart," but did not heal his anguish. 
He continued his wanderings, " incurious 
of the way," mourning for the lost Tann- 
l&user, whose fate was still a mystery to 
him, until evening, when he sat down and 
sang to his harp of ** Love and Life and 
Death." 

When he ceased, "<shere carrr% an an- 
swer from the folded hills, a noteof human 
woe." 

• 
He turned and saw*— "hard by 
Park in the darkness of a neighboring kill, 
Lying amony the splintered stones and 

ftub?, 
A pilgrim," 

whom at first he failed to recognize, but 
when the stranger with an angry gesture 
motioned him away, and ealled him by 
his name, he knew his friend Tannhanscr. 
Here follows an interview, in which Tann- 
baiiser recowats the mournful history of his 
fruitless pilgrimage; of his confession to 
■ the Sovereign Pontiff, who, learning all his 
guilt, replied, 

""That sooner from the withered staff 
That in my baud I hold, green leaves bhall 

spring, . 
Than from the brimd in hell-fire scorched 

rebloom 
The blossoms of salvation." 

Prophetic words and destined to a wonder- 
ful fulfilment. Hearing his hopeless doom, 
he wandered off despairing, and darkness 
rested on his spirit. Thus he sought again 
the hour of his better days, drawn hither 
by a pnrer love for the Princess and igno- 
rant of her death, he craved to see her 
once again and be forgiven. But Venus 
claimed him 'still; for, even while he 
prayed with Wolfram, intoxicating strains 
oT wanton melody fell on his ear, t and he 
repeated aloud the tempting promises and 
inyitations that formed the, burden of the 
song. Wolfram, horrer-stricj^n, rebuked 
him vehemently for his madness in yield- 
ing to the fascination, and artfully em 
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death, to give additional force to his re- 
monstrances. Tannhjiuser's grief was now. 
intolerable, and, in an agony of remorse, 
he bitterly reproached himself for all the" 
misery' he had caused. They spent the 
night in prayer, and when the morning 
came, a* throng of mourners was seen 
advancing down the glen, " bearing the 
flower-strewn corpse of young Elizabeth." 
And when they brought her to where 
Tannhanser was, " he groaning fell flat on 
the bier of Love" and died. But now " a 
flying post" came dashing up with marks 
of distant travel, and bearing in his hand 
" a withered staff o'erflourished with green 
leaves." A crowd of young and old came 
after him, shouting, u A miracle, a miracle 
from Rome." 

The prophetic words of the Pontiff had 
been verified; the bare bough bloomed 
again, and the guilt of Tannhauser Was 
forgiven in Heaven. So he and the Prin- 
cess 

"Severed by Life and Sin, 
By Death and Love united, in one grave 
Slept." 

Sir Wolfraiii retired into solitude, and, as 
a holy hermit^ spent his life in doing char- 
itable deeds. 

We have thus given a rough but connec- 
ted outline of the s'.ory, so delightfully 
recownted in the glowing language of the 
poem— *a poem belonging to the highest 
range of art, and forming a grateful con-* 
trast to such worUs as Marmion and The 
Lady of the Lake, in which our sterner 
passions are absorbed in what is bravely 
done, while here, our souls are called upon 
to sympathize with what is deeply fdi.. 
The effect of this poetry is soothing rather 
thah exciting, and it leaves the mind in a 
state of calm reflective melancholy, far 
more pleasurable than the exhilaration and 
excitement derived from tales of violence, 
however dignified by heroism or debased 
by crime. In addition to the passages 
already quoted by the London critic, we 
note the following, among many others, 
'equally beautiful and striking : 

" At that name* 
Elizabeth, he started as a man 
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That hears on foreign shores from alien lips' 
Some name familiar to his fatherland ; 
And all at onee, the man's heart inly yearns 
For brooks that bubble and for woods that 

wave 
Before his father's door, while be forgets 
The forms about him." 

Here is a picture of the Princess in the 
midst of the confusion and excitement 
caused by Tannhauser's minstrelsy — 

u She, a purple hairbell frail, 
That, swathed with whirlwinds, to the 

bleak rock clings, 
When half a forest falls before the blast, 
Rooted in utter wretchedness and robed 
In mockery of splendid state, still sat; 
Still watched the waste that widened in 

her life," 

In the following, she pleads for the guil- 
ty knight: 

41 to Heaven" 

Remit the Compt ; lest from the armoury 
Of the Eternal Justice, ye pluck down 
Heedless the bolt the Highest yet with- 
holds 
From this low-fall'n head, — how fall'n! 

how low ! 
Tet not so fallen, not so low fallen but what 
Divine Redemption reaching everywhere 
May reach at last even to this wretched- 
ness 
And out of late repentance raise it up 
With pardon into peace. * * * * 

m We hasten on by many beautiful things 
that we would gladly linger with, to the 
time when the pilgrims returned without 
Tannhiiuser. 

"Then prone she fell upon her face, and 

prone 
Within her mind Hope's shattered fabric 

fell— 

The dear and delicate fabric of frail Hope ; 
Wrought by the simple cunning of her 

thoughts, 
That laboring long through many a dreamy 

day, 
A^id many a vigil of the wakeful night, 
Piecemeal had reared patiently with pain 
From out the ruins of her ancient peace." 

We must bar permitted to add the follow- 
ing: • 



" As one that many a year 
Sundered by savage seas unsociable, 
From kin and country, in a desert isle 
Dwelling till half dishumanized, beholds 
Haply one ev|r a far-off sail go by,_ 
That brings old thoughts of home across 

his heart, 
And still the man, who thinks— 1 They all 

are gone 
Or changed that loved me once, and I my* 

self 
No more the same, 1 watches the dwindling 

speck 
With weVy eyes, nor shouts nor waves a 

hand; 
But after, when the night is left alone, 
\ sadness falls upon him and he feels 
More solitary in his solitudes, 
And. tears come starting fast ; so/ tearfal 

stood * 

Tannhiiuser." 

It must not be supposed that these ex- 
tracts, beautiful as they are, have been 
selected like a few brilliant jewels from a 
mass of meaner ones. On the contrary, 
they only serve to Illustrate the average 
character of the poem, which is so uni- 
formly excellent, that it is difficult to giv* 
the preference to any portion of -it. Occa- 
sionally we meet with passages which 
recall some familiar thought or expression 
seen elsewhere, but these are slight and 
graceful plagiarisms and we will not cen- 
sure them. 

This thought, for example* is taken from 
Tennyson's Mariana — - . • 

" His tears fell in the twilight with the 

dews, 
Soft as the dews that with the twilight 

fell j 

As this, 

' O fair and fairer far than fancy fashioned/' 

finds its parentage in Lockley Hall. Seve- 
ral others here may be referred to the* 
same original source. This exquisite con- 
ceit— ... 

** Round absence crept 
The weed of custom, and the absent on£ 
Became at last a memory and no mort." . 

was obviously bonrowed/bat bo mm fcfedti 
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better right to borromit than Bulwer's son. 
The unhappy heroine in Eugene Aram, 
feelingly reminds her father of the time 
when, ot his poor Madeline, " nothing will 
be left but a memory" 

This is Shakespeare's "bright particular 
star," viewed under another aspect. 

" Now Wolfram long bad loved Elizabeth 
As one should lore a £tar in heaven, who 
„ knows 

The distance of it and the reachlessneis* 

And here i» a well known, language-echo 
from the Night Thoughts of Edward Young. 

'• Sing of Love, 
Sing it how brave, how beautiful, how 

bright, 
In essence how etherial ; in effect 
How palpable i how human, yet divine.™ 

But we will not multiply examples of this 
kind. Here is a singular tautologism, that 
may have been an oversight — 

" And uncompanioned from the drowsy copse 
1 Hard-by a eolitary chirp came cold." 

We have tlyis imperfectly completed a 
pleasant task. The intelligent reader who 
has ever felt the magic touch of poetry, 
■ will need no assistance for the full enjoy- 
ment of Tannhauser, and we therefore leave 
it confidently In bis hands. 

Ik Camp, April 10th, 1864, * 



THE FALLEN IDOL. 

<s When from the idols the heart has made, 
Thou hast seen the colours of glory fade. 71 
Mrs. Hbmans. 

I'll rend not the veil of my spirit apart, 
'The silence of midnight shall circle my 

heart, 
None, none shall suspect there it deep in 

. its core 
The beak of the Raven, who croaks « Na- 

VB&MOM." 

I'll show not to any the skeleton guest 
* That unhidden U mafeiag its home ia wjf 
iMttest) 



Like the 9 Spartan, the wolf in my bosom 

I'll hide 
And cover my wound with the mantle of 

Pride. 

Oh ! have ye ne'er watched the cold ashen 

That steals o'er a cloud as the sun fades 
away % 

His light gave the beauty it seemed to en- 
fold, 

And with it departed the crimson and gold. 

'T was thus with the idol my bosom en- # 
shrined, * 

Green, green were the tendrils around it- 
entwined f 

But the image is shattered, and with it my 
trust, 

And the vine of affection is withering in 
- dust. 

But I'll gather the fragments and raise them 

again, 
The world shall not say that my worship 

was vain, 
For pride shall spring up, where affection 

once bloomed, 
And watch o'er the spot where my love is 

* entombed. * 

Though changed is the priestess who knelt 

and adored, 
The shrine shall. be decked and the idol 

restored, 
tf Love could throw o'er it the sunset's 

rich glow ! 
Pride; Pride shall preserve it unsullied* as- 

snow. 

Now Duty shall see that each fite is ob- 
served, 

As though love at the altar still joyously 
served, 

And dressed ia the robes that Affection 
once wore 

Shall fling down an oflfring as rich- a» be- 
fore; 

If the garlands be scentless, the priestes* 
alone 

Will miss the sweet fragrance that from 
diem was throws, 

For the incense o£ Pride, as it rolls throat* 
the air, 

Shall hide from the vwrla that Love it lot 
there. 
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From Once A Week, 
MY UNCLE'S CASHIER. 

" My dear Charles, 1 ' it is a question for 
you, not lor me — you must decide yourself; 
I ean only state the conditions upon which 
that decision must bo fouded. If you go 
to college, you must go with a very small 
, allowance indeed, and you must work 
hard for a fellowship of some kind, for I 
can leave you nothing, as you know that 
beyond a provision for your mother and 
the unmarried girls, I shall leave nothing 
behind me when I' go. If you do go to 
college, you will enter a circle, the enter- 
ing of which will multiply ten-fold your 
chances of success in after life; it will 
give you a position- in society of which no- 
thing bu,t bad conduct on your part can de- 
prive you, and will put you in the fair road 
to become what 1 should like to see you—a 
scholar and a gentleman. If, on the other 
hand, you accept your uncle's offer, you 
will have afar larger allowance, as salary, 
than I can; give you under any circum- 
stances, the chance of succeeding lim in 
a very good business, and soon becoming 
a man of some importance in the commer- 
. cial world. I teed say no more ; you 
must choose for yourself; \ shall want 
your answer to-morrow, in time to post; 
go and think it over. Don't say anything 
to your sisters, or they'll persuade you to 
go to Paris, for the chance of visiting you 
there." 

Such was my father's address to me at 
tl>e age of seventeen. It was a difficult 
question to decide — Oxford or Paris? Still 
I did decide, and next day announced that 
decision. 

" I should prefer going to college, father, 
at all events." 

"Glad to hear it, my boy, though the 
Other course would have been the cheaper 
for me ; still I am glad to hear it. I can't 
do much for you, but in sending you to 
collage I can do more than I can in any 
other way. If there's anything in you. it 
will come out there; if not, you will not 
be spoilt for other things afterwards, so 
God speed you, my boy. V 

To college, therefore, I went, with only 
one word more of advise from my father, 
As I left the gate in the hired chaise for 
fl^ H sj ti o n, he said : 



" God bless* you, rsjft/ boy ; il you mean 
to be anything, don't hear midnight strike 
toe often." 

Three years passed, and I was li getting 
on," as my mother used to tell her friends; 
and in ^ few rvOnths more I had hopes of 
getting something worth having in the 
feha-pe «f my degree with honors, and a fel- 
lowship. Alas! My hopes were vain. I 
had hardly returned 10 college at the end 
of my third long vacation, when I received % 
a telegTam announcing my father's illness, 
and reached homo too late to see. him 
again alive. My college dreams were 
over — I had not a penny in the world — 1 
must work for all I was to have. 

My uncle now wrote to repeat his for- 
mer offer. I joyfully accepted it, and a 
month after my father's death I was in 
Paris. 

My uncle's house was in one of the 
small streets lying* between trie Rue Vi- 
vienne aad the Rue Montmartre, just 
north of the Bourse. It was, as may be 
supposed from its situation, an old ramb- 
ling place, with the linking offices on one 
side of the courtyard, and the residence on 
the other. The offices, the scene of my 
new duties, consisted of a suite of three 
rooms, communicating by swing doors j in. 
the farthest sat my uncle, the next was the 
chief cashier's or clerk's, and the third the 
office proper* A counter stretched along 
the whole length of the room, and on top of 
the counter lau a hi^h, strong, wire-guard, 
witlrWhro or three small circular openings, 
through which the money was passed and 
papers were taken. Behind this- guard I 
was to sit as third cashier or clerk. My 
uncle's business was that of a banker, bill 
discounter, and money-lender; and to 
judge by the rate at which he lived, he 
must for some years have employed a very 
large amount of capital, or have lent bid 
money at a little more than five per cent, 
interest. 

My uncle having shown me the: offices, 
took me over to the house. 

" My daughter, Mr. Wardes,— Victorine, 
my dear, Mr. Wardes— a nephew of mine." 

I looked at my cousin once aadmyrairi — 
she was worth looking at— a roost sinjahtr 
mixture of rases was visible us lis* 1 
(She had a high, broad, thong btfol, 1 
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forehead— a man's rather than a .girl's — a 
delicate c-hin and mouth, with the small 
teeth so characteristic of the more highly' 
organized French nature, and a Rose -and 
eyes unmistakably English in the clear 
bridged outline of the one, and the open, 
fearless gaze of the others. She was a cu- 
riosity — a new thing— and I determined to 
study Victorine, my cousin. 

" You must dine with us, at six o'clock. 
Where did you sleep last night?' 

" At the Bedford." 

"You'd better bring your trunks here; 
your room is ready." 

u Really, I had no idea that l was to live 
here/' * ' 

" Where else, boy? Wheure else? Paris 
is not a cheap. place for young men; youMI 
live here eheaper than anywhere else; 
more comfortably, perhaps, if you and 
Victorine^don't quarrel." 

This was more than I had hoped for, to 
find myself domiciled in my uncle's house. 
I. thought he had done much in renewing 
his offer after my previous refusal, but this 
overcame me. 

" I'm really very grateful to you for all 
your kindness.'* 

"All right, my lad, all right. See and 
get your things here, or you'll* be late for 
dinner." 



At dinner I was introduced to the chie£ all times, to give my uncle the idea that I 



clerk, or rather, the manager of my uncle's 
business. Once or twice I noticed his 
eyes fix themselves on me in a way that 
gave me the idetstof his measuring me. I 
felt annoyed at this; and I showed it a 
little, perhaps, in the tone of my voice as 
I answered his inquiries as to the practices 
of English commerce. 

u Oh !" said my uncle, " he knows no- 
thing about the matter, Monsieur Vernay. 
Ask him to recite to you a chorus from the 
' Antigone,' and he'll repeat half the book; 
but of commerce — of banking — he knows 
nothing." 

" We shall be able to teach him our sys- 
tem in a few years, if he shall stay so long 
with us." 

" He'll stay longer than I shall,! dare 
say, M. Vernay." 

•* Let me hope not, M. Warde-s; you are 
a young man yet, quite a young man." 

"That may be, but I dofift mean to 



spend all my life in your dear Paris, M. 
Vernay. O no." 

t: Whatever comes, we shall do our best 
with the young gentleman to make him 
useful." 

I felt angry and vexed at ihis conversa- 
tion ; 'though the hints thrown out by my 
uncle were plain enough, I did not like 
contemptuous treatment from his mana- 
ger. • 

Moreover, I noticed that M. Vernay paid 
most assiduous and graceful attentions to 
•Victorine, who accepted them as a matter 
of course, and this made me still more in- 
clined' to dislike him. , 

My work was easy enough — too easy. I' 
copied letters, paid away money, and did 
the work that belonged to my department 
as junior clerk. M. Vernay was careful 
to give me nothing to do that was not sim-- 
plicity itself, and I was bored for want of 
something that might occupy my mind as 
well as my fingers. In the evenings I sel- 
dom went out, and was very content to 
spend my time with Victorine, who, on her 
part, seemed to think the evenings were 
pleasant enough to seem short; so while 
papa dozed in his chair, Victorine and I 
talked and sang to our heart's content. 

M. Vernay eame about once a week to 
dinner, and contrived then, and indeed at » 



was in need of much teaching as regarded 
business matters. 

" How many years do you think, 
Charles," (we were cousins, reader,) "it 
will take yeu to learn to conduct papa's 
business?" 

" How many months, you mean, Victo- 
rine. These practical men, your father 
and M. Vernay, are greatly mistaken in 
their estimate of me; they fancy that be- 
cause I never looked into a day-book, or 
journal, or ledger, before I came here, I 
shall be years learning their use ; it's a 
mistake of theirs. I "have, ever since I 
was old enough to think, done little else 
but think, and discipline of this kirjd en- 
ables me to learn in a month what their 
undisciplined minds would require twelve 
for. As for M. Vernay, and his 4 Syst^me, 1 
as be calls it, it is a good one, and a work- 
able one; but there are fifty methods of 
applying the aame pitnetpies* He kfastt 
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that by his system fraud is rendered im- 
possible, because discovery is certain ; he's 
wrong, and greatly wrong, and if I had 
access to his books, I believe I could prove 
to demonstration that it is so." 

Viotorine Jomewhat incautiously de- 
fended me the next time I was attacked, 
and repeated my remark that if I had ac- 
cess to his books I could prove fraud to be 
possible. 

M. Vernay started, turned pale, and 
tamed on me a glanee that made me sure 
of two things; first, that this chance bolt 
had hit the mark — that there was fraud ; 
and next, that if M. Vernay could put me 
out of his way, he would not be very par- 
ticular as to the means of doing it. 

This one idea of fraud kept forcing it- 
self* before .me constantly ; M. Vernay's 
jealous care of particular books and keys, 
his constant endeavors to make my uncle 
take " one glass more " than was good for 
him, and the strange, suspicious-looking 
peeple who came to him first, and then 
drew out money from the bank, all com- 
pelled me to think of it. I was more than 
confirmed in my suspicions by an incident 
which occurred some few months after 
this idea first entered my mind. 

I had lost myself in one of the Fau- 
bourgs rather late one evening, and en- 
tered a small, mean-looking restaurant to 
ask my way. There were a number of men 
in the room, and as 1 glanced in a looking- 
glass I saw a face there was no mistaking 
— that of M. Vernay. He was sitting at 
one of the little round marble-topped ta- 
• bles, with two companions, with his face 
to the wall, and his side-fase reflected in 
the glass. I saw him clearly, but from his 
position lie could not see me. Instead of 
asking my way, I took a seat near the 
party, and took up the paper. They apoke 
in French, and rapidly, in an under tone 
" " I tell you," said Vernay, u it will not 
do ; you always have to ask me before you 
draw, and unless you can do it in my way 
it cannot be done." 

"Repeat," said one, "xepeat; whai is 
your way ?" 

"This," said M. Vernay. "I will give 
you a cheque now for 50,000 francs, with 
the J£arqnis da — 'a sigaature, Lixette 



will bring it; she must come in her car- 
riage and cash it to-morrow — and — " 

"That's it exactly" — and — "what are 
we to do ?" 

" Give me notes for 45,000 francs to- 
night." 

" 45,000— that is only 5,000 francs, and 
a carriage and horses and Lizette's dress 
— it is too little; besides we have not got 
the money; I like the old way best; I will 
come as usual." 

" You cannot do that without risk of 
discovery. That prying English nephew 
is suspicious — he has the eyes of an eagle 
— an owl, I ought to say, for he sees in 
the dark." 

14 Can't you quiet him ? There is water 
under all the bridges of the .Seine, still." 

" He's too happy for that ; happy men 
don't drown themaelves." 

" Does he go out at night ? An, appoint- 
ment with a pretty girl might tempt him." 

"Not at all — he's in love with Victo- 
rine." 

" That is serious, Vernay — she was to- 
be yours." 

"That may be, yet. Now, will you 
have it, or shall I go to Hamburger, and 
make him the offer?" 

The two consulted for a moment, and .. 
one of them left the room. In a few mi- % 
nutes he returned (I was deeply absorbed 
in the paper, which completely hid my 
face) ; he said to his companion : 

" I have it." 

" You are agreed, then*" 

" Yes. Where is the cheque?" 

Vernay drew from his pocket-book a 
blank cheque, filled it for 50,000 francs, 
and dated it. 

" Now the notes. All good !" 

u All good 1 To be sure." 

Vernay loofted carefully at the notes, 
and then signing the cheque, handed it 
over to' his companions. 

" What time ?" 

" O, at two ; and tell her not to talk too 
much." 

Jle rose and left the room with his com- 
panions. I hardly knew, when I saw- the 
table vacant, whether I had dreampt it or 
not. I looked at the table, and there was 
nothing that would help me to realise the 
truth ; but under the table lay a piaea of 
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paper. I pounced upon it, and found that 
it was a piece of blotring paper similar to 
that I had used in the office, and on it was 
the thickened impression of the signature 
of the cheque. I reached home fii a state 
. of anxiety that may easily be imagined, 
and found my u^fele rather worse than 
usual. He was always a little 'comforta- 
ble,' as kind wives say, towards evening ; 
to-night he was asleep in his arm-chair, 
and snoring violently. Victorine came 
down, hearing I had come in, 

'Charles, what is the matter with you — 
you look so ill and pale. What has hap- 
pened ? Do, pray, tell me; so cold, too. 
Come up stairs; there's a fire in the draw- 
ing-room.' 
' She made me go with her — made me 
take some brandy, and then again asked 
me what was the matter. I told her. We 
had reached that delicious stage of affec- 
tion, when, though nothing has been said, 
it is felt by both, that there is but one in- 
terest between them. She was almost in- 
credulous at my narration of the incident, 
as I was myself, of having witnessed the 
scene. I showed her the blotting-paper, 
and it convinced her. 

'It's no use telling my father to-night, 
be has such confidence in M. Vernay that 
he will not believe it; you must tell him 
in the morning.' 

I told him in the morning what I had' 
heard and seen. 

* My dear nephew, you must have been 
very tlrunk, or else — no, that is not possi- 
ble; your father's child could not get 
drunk. I do, myself, sometimes ; but he 
could not deliberately lie. No, my dear 
Charles, M. Vernay is an old and tried 
servant of mine, and I wiil not believe 
you. I will not insult him by it. You 
were drunk, sir, very drunk. t>on't let me 
hear of it again.' 

I went to my desk an hour afterwards. 
M. Vernay came in with my uncle. 

' Charles, did you balanee your cash last 
night V 

1 Yes, sir. I always do/ 

4 It was right V 

1 Quite right.' 

'There's a mistake somewhere,' said M. 
Vernay. ' There is missing a sum of 1000 
francs.' 



1 It can't be in my accounts, uncle ; for 
here is the book, and here is the balance 
tn correspond.' 
i ' True.' 

1 Let me cast it,' said Vernay. 

He did— 520, 346. 

A Try that, M. Wardes. 1 do not make it 
correct; I make it more.' 

I cast* it again, and it was more by just 
1000 francs. I cast it again — 521, it was-. 
My uncle cast it — 521, it was. 

'How is this, Charte! You said you 
marie the balance right? ' Did you look at 
your cash last night?' 

4 1 did. I can assert that the balance 
l&ftf night in the book and the cash-box was 
ilie same. I can prove it. I posted it, ac- 
cording to M. Vernay's system, in the 
(fatly balance-book.' 

1 It is 520 here, M. Wardes.' 

He handed the book to my uncle. The 
door opened. 

1 Well, Francois, what is it 1 ?' 

'Only that I shall give this to Monsieur 
Wardes. I have found it in his chamber.' 

He held out a paper to me ; it was a note 
for 1000 francs. 

1 Ckarles, my boy, you should let me 
know when you want money. M. Vernay, 
see those books are corrected.' And my 
uncle walked away. 

How the day went I do not know. I 
no i iced, however, that M. Vernay once or 
twice went down to the strong room and 
brought up some books, and that no wo- 
man came for money. 

About five o'clock M. Vernay came to 
me, after the other clejk and my uncle had 
gune, and said : 

1 M. Wardes, we have been looking at 

the accounts of Madame la Marquise ; 

wi!L you help me to carry down these 
books? the porter is gone; I am rather 
late.' 

I took the books, and followed^ him down • 
into the basement. He unlocked the outer 
gate of the outer safe, where the general 
hooks were kept, and passed through to x 
di£ inner safe, in which were kept the 
deeds and valuable securities on which 
my uncle lent money; this was sejTarated 
from the outer sale by an iron gate in the 
day time, and at night by a solid fire-proof 
door- 
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He put his books on the shelf, and re-j-helves, and sniHt round the burner — I 



/\u 'stctl me to put mine on the same shelf 
in the proper order. The numbers on the 
backs were almost illegible, and I was 
some time, even in the strong gas-light, 
tryiug to read them. 

k Can I help you, M. Wardesl' 

1 No, thank you, I've just done.' 

I put up the last book, and turned to go 
The heavy door swung rapidly on its 
hinges — I heard the spring katch, anil the 
key turn, and I *aj in black darkness. 

4 M. Vernay ! M*Vemay ! The door^s 
shut.' 

' I know it, T said his w>ice, muffled by its 
• thickness; 'you have access to all my 
books now/ 

I heard 'the heavy clash of the door of 
the outer safe, and then silence, as deep as 
death, was round me. I did not swoon or 
faint. I felt I was the victim of a most 
horrible trick ; it was nothing more — I 
should be released in the morning, and I 
would make him repent it. • I heard, pre- 
sently, a hissing sound — it continued; pre- 
sently I smelt gas. I should never see the 
morning. I should be stifled with the gas 
—the plan was clear before me now. An 
accident — no one knew I helped him with 
the books — he did not know I was in the 
safe, and he shut the door. It was purely 
one of those accidents that will happen.. 

Still the gas hissed, like a serpent be- 
fore its fatal spring. I must stop that. I 
felt round the walls for the burner, and 
soon found it. • There was no tap! I re- 
membered now, the tap was in the outer 
safe, and the gas was lighted in the inner 
one by a long stick between the bars of 
the gate. My fingers stopped it in a mo- 
ment, but I could not keep my finger there 
always. I tried, and the arm became so 
tired of the contracted position above my 
headj that I could not keep my ringer over 
* it to save my life. I thought of some other 
plan. To light it — alas ! I did not smoke, 
I had no means to do it ; and if I had it 
would only have consumed the air, every 
inch of wj^rch was precious as life itself. 
At last I thought of something that would 
do; I tore some corners off the leaves of a 
book, chewed them into a pulp, and put it 
over the holes in the tube, pressing it in 



h;ul one foe the less. I then begun to think 
seriously a.s to the ehuuees of > the air last- 
ing me till released in the morning.. In. 
the morning? this was — oh God! Satur- 
day r Saturday! Sunday, Monday — two 
nights and a whole day! There was no 
hbpe! I might have lived till the morn- 

;, but on Sunday there was no business 
done, and my absence would be easily ac- 
counted for by that horrible mistake in my 
books. 

Two nights and a day — how many 
hours ? To Sunday night at five, twenty- 
fonr. To Monday ni^nt at ten, seventeen. 
Fotfy one long hours! Forty-one hours f 
There was not air enongh,to last me ten ! 
I^fe It round the door; it was all but air r 
proof. If I could make them hear! It 
was impossible; the house was the other 
side of a noisy courtyard — I must die! 
And Victorine! No, no — ten thousand 
times no! ' I must live — I will live. 

I bethought me of my old store of know- 
ledge. How long could I Jive without 
fresh air? How many hoors had I in 
which to reach it? I paced the length 
and breadth of the room — I measured its 
height^ and found that by breathing only 
twenty times a minute I might live for 
thirteen hours ; that would be till six ' 
o'dlock on Sunday morning; and after that 
I must have air— air was life. I must 
bore through the walls; the lock was im- 
pregnable. The -walls of brick would 
yield to tools. Tools 1 mockery! I had 
but a penknife — a toy — and I had thirteen 
hours to get through a wall at least two 
feet thick. It was a work of years, not 
hours. Tools ! A long pointed bar and a 
hammer. I remembered to have seen a 
mason boring through a wall at my fa- 
thers with such tools. My penknife wa* 
two inches long. The gas-burner ! I tried 
it; it was soft brass; my knife* cut it 
readily. It might work through beside 
the gas-pipe. The man surely bored a 
larger hole than the pipe would fill. I 
felt the pipe where it went round the wall, 
•and then pricked the wall with my knife; 
the cement with which the hole had been 
filled round the pipe was harder than the 
hole itself. 

In tracing my way round the room my 



hard — the hissing ceased. I climbed the [hand touched the gate. I was saved* I 
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never felt such a sensation as "when my 
hand touched that gate. It was rapture! 
bliss ! Jthad despaired — I was now full pf 
hope. I passed my hand carefully over 
the gate; I felt one of the bars; they were 
of round iron, about three-quarters of an 
inch in thickness, and after running 
through the framework of the gate, were 
pointed at the end. But to get them out 
of that framework ! I pulled one. It 
yielded a little, and then mocked at my 
efforts. I must have a hammer. I felt 
carefully round the walls again. The 
shelves were all let into the walls — tfcere 
was nothing ! I felt again, and close to 
the gate the shelf hac\ been cut away to 
allow the gate to'roll back, and the shelves 
were supported on brackets. If those 
brackets were wroughtiron I was helpless 
— cast-iron might save me yet. I felt them 
carefully and compared them ; if they were 
wrought, they would be unlike in some 
points — if cast, alike in all. I knew now 
what the touch of the blind must be, so 
full of instruction to the mind. 

They were cast-iron — not a trace of dif- 
ference could be found. One more sign 
and I was certain; if cast, they would be 
cast in a mould, and there would be a 
slight roughness in the casting where the 
halves of the mould had been joined. I 
felt again. There was the roughness — the 
same in both. ,And now to break them 
oft'. A blow, a heavy blow, alone could do 
it. I remembered to have noticed, when 
putting away the books, a small chest of 
apparently solid iron on one of the shelves. 
I sought for it and found it; it was heavyi 
nearly the fourth of a hundred weight, 1 
thought. I poised it carefully, and felt I 
had strength enough to throw it wit h an 
aim. I cleared away the* books from the 
slate shelf which rested on one of these* 
brackets, and then measuring carefully the 
distance, threw the chest on to it. It fell 
short, and crashed on the floor. 

Once more I tried, and this time suc- 
cessfully. The missile smashed the shelf 
into pieces. I kicked and beat away the 
smaller fragments till the bracket stood 
out from the wall by itself. And now came 
the test of my skill. If I threw once at 
the bracket in that black darkness, I threw 
twenty times, or more j at last, one. fortu- 



nately-directed blow, and I had the jo/ of 
hearing it ring on the pavement oi the 
room. 

I had now a hammer — awkward, it is 
true; still, a tool that would give a blow 
with a certain force. 

I struck again and again at ^he bars of 
the gate; they yielded as the other had 
done, and then were fast. I sank down 
exhausted with my useless efforts. Why 
did they not yield ? I could give no more 
force to the blow — to throw the chest at 
them would be useless ; the size would 
spread the blow over two or three of the 
bars, and the force would be lost, I must 
cut through one of the bars in the middle, 
and thus wrench out the half I needed. 
How had I seen men cut through iron? 
With files — I could not hope /or these. I 
remembered to have heard of prisoners 
who cut through iron bars with a watch 
spring — by what horrible fatality was my 
watch at that moment in the case on my 
dressing-table. A watch-spring — a thin 
piece of steel. Would iron do T It might* 
In almost less time than it takej to tell, I 
had broken up one of the sheet-iron deed 
boxes, and by carefully bending a piece of 
it backwards and forwards on the sharp 
edge of the chest I had used as a missile, 
I obtaiped a strip about the length of my 
hand, and two fingers broad, and with this 
I commenced sawing one of ihe bars. 
Half an hour's hard work produced no im- 
pression on the bar, and had turned up the 
edge of the soft sheet-iron on both sides. 
^Ifit had been a question of saws, I 
could have turned ten deed boxes into a 
hundred saws to cut through that one bar. 
Alas! it was no such thing; the saw 
would not cut; and then sprung up before 
me the vision of a large yard with blocks 
of stone, and the motion to and fro of the 
suspended saw of the stone sawyer, and 
his little trickling water barrel and heap 
of sand. Once more I went to work. X 
broke off a corner of one of tbe stone 
shelves (the lower ones were of stone, the 
upper of slate), pounded it fine with my 
hammer, and then»wetting the edge of the 
saw with saliva, I strewed the pounded 
stone upon it. I felt the saw become 
steadier and steadier, and. at last I could 
feel with my nail a little nick in the bar. 
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I worked for nearly three hours at this one 
.bar, changing my saw when jt was worn 
hollow for another and another, till I hid 
worn out six of them.' I was nearly 
through — another half hour, and I should 
be quite through ; yet it might break off 
'now with a blow — it might— and it might 
leave a ragged end to my chisel that would 
destroy half the force of my blows when I 
came* to bore through the wall ; I would 
not strike, but kept on patiently, and at 
last the saw went through. I seized the 
end, and in a few minutes I held in my 
hand the instrument of my deliverance. 

The air of the room had by this time be- 
come close and stifling, and it was only by 
stooping that I could breathe freely. 

I had still, as far as I could judge, some 
five hours left — in those I must accomplish 
my deliverance, or die. 

I now commenced sounding with my 
hammer for the least solid part of the 
wall. 

In striking it on a part nearly opposite 
the shelves cut out for the gate, I thought 
I heard it sound- hollow. I struck again 
and again without success;, it all seemed 
alike. Once more I determined to strike 
over the whole space I had previously 
struck; this I did, and found the spot 
about the size of a penny piece from 
which the sound came. I then carefully 
felt the wall in the neighborhood, and 
found a rough indented line ran from this 
place round the angle of the waff", and on 
the wall in the same line were, three small 
holes in a circle. I decided at once that 
this was the place of some' burner fixed, 
and afterwards removed ; the rough line 
was the mark left by the pipe, and the 
hollow place must be the hole through 
which the old pipe entered the room. I 
drove the chisel in the place, and found it 
hard — very hard, but still hollow. My 
life now hung.upon the choice of a right 
place ; if this hole was filled up with the 
hard cement, and the difference of sound 
arose merely from difference in density, 
then I had better try the wall over for a 
brick, softer than the rest ; but if it was not 
full — if those who should have filled it 
had put but a few inches of cement at 
each end of the hole — then in another hour 
I was as safe as if I were free. I would 



risk it. That hollow sound was so cheery, 
that I would believe that it must be. a true 
guide. 

Blow after blow, and the hole grew 
deep, and my progress less as my control 
over the point of. the instrument lessened, 
when one sudden, sharp blow, drove the * 
chisel into the .wall the length of my arm. 
The place was hollow. I had now but to 
drive it through the erest of cement on the 
outer wall, and I should live. I drove it 
cautiously and carefully, and at last heard 
the echo of the pieces faHing on the other 
side; and drawing out the chisel, felt tbe 
air rush in. How can words convey the 
sensation I experienced as I drew in the 
God-given breath of life. I could now de- 
fy Death; there was a fountain at which I 
might drink and live. 

For hours I sat close to the hole and 
breathed, and then fell asleep. I know 
not how long I slept, but I awoke sore and 
tired, and with a horrible hunger and 
thirst on me. I could not have many more 
hours to stay, so I hoped on, and tightened 
my belt to ease the gnawing pain at my 
stomach. And now began the horrors of 
solitude ; while I had employment for the 
mind, I felt no pain of any kind ; now L 
was going mad with anxiety ttnd fear. I 
must find some employment. And what? 
in this utter darkness. But if darkness, 
why not light? Yes, I would have light. 
For this 'I must enlarge the hole, and went 
Ho work again with blistered hands, and 
in two hours had enlarged it to twice its 
original diameter, and had consequently 
four times as much air flowing in. . 

My next step was to grate from* the 
edges of a book a paper powder for tin- 
der, and spreading this on the ground in a 
heap, I struck with the point of my ham- 
mer the stone shelf above it. The sparks 
flew about at the contact, but it was at 
least an hour before one lodged in the 
heap and set it mouldering. I watched 
anxiously as the little red ring grew larger 
and brighter in the heap,, and then ' apply- 
ing a piece of thin paper rolled to a' fine 
point to the centre of the ring. I gently 
blew the redness into flame — yes, name 1 
Real flame, that blinded me by its bright- 
ness, that seemed to pierce my b'sain with. 
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a sword, so long and deep had been the , 
darkness. 

I took my paper stop from off the gas, 
and heard the serpent hiss once more — 
this time without fear. I lit the issuing 
gas, and tfeen sat looking at it as Bartimeus 
might *have done in the joy of his new 
found sight. 

I had done — I had light and air; but 
still I must have employment, or I should 
rare. 

Employment. The thought came to me 
of that unfortunate sentence that had 
caused me to run this risk : ' If I had ac- 
cess to his books I would prove that fraud 
was possible.' 

There they were — every one; not one 
missing. Could I prove it? Could — I 
must — my good name depended on prov- 
ing it. If he were true, I was false. I 
set to work*, and with my pencil, which I 
happily had with me, I went through ac- 
count after account from beginning to end, 
and well was I rewarded; for I learnt that 
my uncle, supposed to be rich, had been 
systematically robbed for years by this 
scoundrel, And was now almost ruined; 
and that his daughter's portion, invested 
in English securities, had been sold out, 
and the interest paid by ,M. Vernay him- 
self, so that father and daughter were at 
the mercy of this man. 

These facts L learned from a small 
locked book that was in a box marked 
with M. Vernay^s name. So confident had 
the servant been of his master's trust in 
him, that he had left in that master's safe 
the whole of the securities of his nefarious 
investments, and there they were, with a 
systematic account of th^m in this locked 
book: so that, while the master, who was 
supposed to be worth his hundreds of 
thousands, was almost a bankrupt, his 
clerk was a man of immense wealth. 

When I broke ihe lock of that book, and 
read down its columns, I felt a joy and a 
pleasure that would have enabled me 
again to endure what I had suffered, if it 
would have led to the same result. 

I made notes of the whole affair, and 
took the securities into ray possession, and 
then calmly waited long, long hours ; I 
could not tell how long, for I was waked 
up from a kind of stupor by the sound of a 



door opening, and then I heard the v^ice 
I knew so well — that of M. Vernay. 

* You need noj stay ; I can bring up all I* 
need. Give me a lucifer.' 

He was speaking to the porter. I heard 
the muffled-sounding footsteps; I heard 
the key turn in the lock ; and then, as the 
door opened, 1 stood face to face with' my. 
fee, and where he expected to find dark- 
ness and death, he found light and life. 
He saw me — saw, in my hand, his book 
that contained the secrets of a lifetime* 
with the lock forced — saw his schemes 
defeated, and nrmself an outcast. It was 
too much for his m'ind. He shrieked a cry 
of mingled horror and fear, and fell for- 
ward in the doorway as if he were dead. 

I went up stairs to the office, said to the 
porter, * M. Vernay is below in the strong 
rrom ; go down and see to him,' and went 
over to the house. 

I suffered a long illness, during the 
whole of which Victorine was my nurse, 
and thanks to that, and a good constitu- 
tion, I recovered, and got. up such a clear 
case against M. Vernay, that the whole of 
the property I had rescued was restored to 
my uncle. 

To M. Vernay this was a matter of in- 
difference, for his mind never recovered 
the shock, and he spent the short remain- 
der of his life in a criminal lunatic asy- 
lum. 

The mistake of the thousand francs was 
easily explained by the application of a 
magnifying glass to tlje figures. He had 
cleverly altered the one to a nought, and 
bribed Francois to put the missing note 
into my room. 

Need I add that I am how in possession 
of my uncle's business, and blessed by my 
Victorine's constant presence; and fur- 
ther, that my present strong-room can be 
opened from the inside with perfect ease. 
A. Stewart Harrison. 
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. # THE LADDER OF, I-OVE. 

ADMIRATIO*. 

t 

While graceful Chloe leads the gay quad- 
rille. 

What new sensations Strephon's bosom 
• fill; 

An introduction gained, the youth ad- 
vances, 

And hopes she's disengaged the two next 
dances. 

FLIRTATION, 

His suit obtained, they tread the mazy 

round ; 
At length, fatigued, a seat's .convenient 

found j 
Strephon assiduous plies the glittering fan, 
And proves himself *• a very nice young 

man." 

APPROBATION. 

With fav'ring smiles the fair one heard his 

prattle, 
Sips lemonade, and vows "he's quite a 

rattle ;" 
Then as* new raptures rise in every glance, 
Exclaims, rt I think we'd better join the 

dance." 

DECLARATION. 

Next morn he calls — the custom's very 

old— , . 
To hope the lady has not taken cold ; 
Thinks she looks charmingly in dishabille, 
And tells what pangs his stricken bosom 

fill. • 

HESITATION. 

Her secret joy while soft confusion veils, 

Miss gently checks her swain's romantic 
tales ; 

She's sure "mamma will think these rap- 
tures wild ;" 

She "knows not. how to act" — she's 
quite a child." 

t\ 

AGITATION. 

With sighs and vows protests the wound- 
ed swain — 

Legs she'll recall those words, and think 
again ; 



Fearless of frowns or veto from Mamma. 
The softening nymph rofers him to - Papa. 

ACCEPTATION. 

Joy in his look, and rapture on his tongue. 
On neat red tape his various parchments 

strung, • 

See Strephon bears the mystic circlet high, 
Which bids hope's tide flow strong, and 

terrors fly. 

SOLEMNIZATION. 

Arrived- at church upon unlucky day, 
Poor Chloe falters out the word lt obey ;*' 
Thus of Love's ladder gained the topmost 

place, 
The downward course the sorrowing Muse 

must trace. 

POSSESSION. 

The Honeymoon and raptures fled to- 
gether, 

Behold a rural walk in dirty weather-; 

The stile is slippery, but in vain the dame 

Looks for that aid that once uncalled for 
came. 

RUMINATION. 

An evening tete-a-tete you next shall see — 
No friendly chat succeeds departed tea ; 
Blue burn the candles, and. -the nymph 

looks blue, 
While rumination serves them both to rue. 

ALTERATION. 

No more a social walk the mcrn employs, 
A greasy novel constitutes her j«*ys, • 

While he, poor soul, condemned alone to 

saunter, 
Dines with a friend, and empties his de- 
canter. 

IRRITATION. 

Returned at eve, unnumbered queries wait 

him, 
And she who loved so late, appears to 

hate him; 
From trifles light as air the quarrel 

swells — 
The husband bullies, and the wife rebels. 
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DISPUTATION. 

Fierce and more fierce the wordy contest 

• grows, 
Taunts, gibes and sneers, and everything 

bufblows; 
Each to a lonely couch ifi rage retires, 
Whence sleep is banished by vexatious 

fires. • 

DE8PHBATI0N. 

Breakfast renews the quarrel of my fable — 
* She spoils the tea, and he upsets the 
table ; 

All patience lost, no power can peace im- 
part, 

Only in one thing they agree — to part; 

DITK8TATI0N. * 

yj. Loud she proclaims the thousands that s>he 
brought him; 

He cool replies 'twas only that which 
caught him : 

"The world shall know your conduct, 
brute," she cries ; 

"Sooner the better, sweet," the youth re- 
plies. 

SEPARATION. 

Equipped for starting see these quandam 

turtles; 
Dead *are Lova's roses, withered are his 

myrtles ; 
Such are the ups and downs of Love's 

short t>tory, 
For better or for worse '* — 'tis death or 

glory! 



A TRIP TO ST. PETERSBURG.* 

I am heartily tired of hearing of war 
and rumors of war, and I long for the time 
when I shall near of it no more. I try to 
read, but I cannot fix my thoughts upon 
my book, and when I take up my pen, I 
find myself wandering off into the all ab- 
sorbing topic — the coming spring cam- 
paign. I am content to a wait with pa- 
tience the results of the plans of our lead- 
ers, but I am not willing to spend all my 

* " A Journey Due North, in the Summer 
of 1856. By George Augustus Saia." 



time in idle and perplexing speculations 
upon those results* Yet, it seems to me, 
that wherever I turn, or whatever I do, the 
same facts, the ^ame topics,, the same 
hopes and fears, rise up before me, like 
some pursuing ghost that will not be laid. 
It is pain to hope for respite if I remain in 
the South, so I make up my mind to leave • 
for awhile the cares and excitements of 
this eventful period, go back some eight 
years and start on " a journey due North." 
Don't be alarmed, dear reader, I'm hot 
going to run the blockade ; I haven't con- 
tributed my mite to damn our currency by 
paying exorbitant rates for gold or green- 
backs ;. 1 am not going to sneak across the 
Potomac with my pockets full of maps and 
charts, showing all the vulnerable points 
in the South; you'll not have cause to 
curse my .double dealing, nor .will you en- 
joy the rather doubtful pleasure of reading 
several columns of a Yankee journal filled 
with misrepresentation and abuse, and 
headed in large capitals, " Experience of 
a Refugee in the South;" in fine, I'm not 
going to Yankee land, but farther North, 
to that land over which there ever hangs 
a deep, and, to me, a dreadful gloom — to* 
the Egypt of the civilization of the nine- 
teenth, century — in plain English, I ajn 
going to Russia, and I want you to go with 
me. 

I am not going alone, and can offer you 
excellent company. My fellaw traveller 
will not fail to please yQu He is a eapi- • 
tal companion. His wit is excellent; his 
satire keen and refined; his good humor 
astonishing and universal, and his heart as 
warm and as generous as you could wish. 
He has queer notions, but that is nothing. 
All of nshave our hobbies, and we ride 
them unmercifully. He is an Englishman, 
but is dark and foreign looking, with a good 
face, a gentlemanly air, and is t-ome where 
in the neighborhood of thirty. His name 
is George Augustus Sala, journalist and au- 
thor. You know him well, I am sure, and 
you have, like your humble servant, enjoy- 
ed many a happy moment in poring over 
his delightful stories and sketches ; and I 
would not be surprised if yon, in your 
bli%sful ignorance, have frequently thanked 
Dickens for your pleasure,- when realty 
your gratitude was due to Sala. flavjag. 
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thus introduced to you my compagnon'du 
voytge, and having gotten you. ready to be- 
gin the "journey," I must beg you to re- 
member that we are starting out in the 
Spring of 1856, and that if you derive any 
pleasure, as I he pe you will, from this trip, 
your thanks will be due to George Augustus 
Sal a, and not to me. I hare no opinions 
of my own, I' simply give you the views 
and experience Of my companion. 

M Who are you ?" you turn to me sud- 
denly and ask. I thought this question 
would come before long. It makes very 
little difference, dear reader, who I am. 
Were I to tell you, you would scarcely re- 
member my name. You will not rind it 
on the scrolls of fame, nor even in the 
" Biographical 7W«x," where you can see 
Sala's. Neither is it in the books of the 
civil or military authorities with a black 
mark attached to it, and above all, thank 
Heaven ! it cannot be seen in any of the 
police reports that disfigure our morning 
papers. I am still "a youth to fortune and 
to fame unknown," and the only places 
where you will find my name stamped 
indelibly, are the sides of my shirts, and 
•ihe watch-pocket of my— my— well — my 
breeches. I am perfectly honest, and you 
need not fear* me because I refuse to give 
you jny name. To you I must be, / — Mr, 
1 — /Esq'r, or plain /—just as you please. 
I am a great traveller, and I can tell you 
stories more wonderful and more truthful 
.than you can find£i romance — stories that 
would make Old Sin bad the Sailor, die 
with envy. It takes me but a few mo- 
ments to go from Richmond to any part of 
the world, and above all, I possess that 
wonderful ait, which enables me to travel 
in any period or in any conveyance. It 
just as easy for me to float lazily along in 
the ark, as to steam merrily over the sea in 
the Great Eastern. I can make a pilgrim* 
age on foot and with as little inconveni- 
ence as I can travel in a first class railway 
carriage. All periods, all customs are 
within my reach. I have only to choose 
between them. Ahl I sea I've excited 
your curiosity. You want to know the 
secret of this art? It is, dear reader, 
within your grasp. My power it furnished 
to* by those dear, delightful, never chan- 
ajtasg Genii that we caH book* I make 



many journeys in their company, and by 
way of cheering myself in these dark and 
trying days, I propose to undertake " a jour- 
ney due North," and I repeat to you the 
invitation to accompany me. You will see 
and Irear many strange things, and I hope 
you will come home a wiser man, and with 
a firm determination to do all in your pow- 
er* to prevent yourcountry from becoming 
such a land as that to which I ask you to 
repair — for it is precisely to such a condi- 
tion that your enemies seek to reduce your 
glorious South. 

We are ready and away we go— the 
Atlantic is crossed, and the shores of the 
old world* are reached. We pause not a 
moment in our rapid flight, until we come 
to Erquelineson the Belgian frontier, where 
we find Sala awaiting us, and devoutly 
thanking Heaven that he is done, for awhile 
at least, with the ordinary hum drum of 
European civilization, and about to enter 
a comparatively barbarous region, where 
everything will be new. He is delighted 
to have us accompany him, and from the 
first proves a most agreeable companion. 

Passing Erquelines, we enter the king- 
dom o'f Belgium. Hurrying on, we see a 
curious sentry box, which Sale tells us re- 
minds him of the Belgian lion sitting on 
his hind legs, and whitoh lion he affirms is 
more like a sheep than the king of 
beasts. This sentry box tells us that the 
frontier is crossed and that our journey 
is fairly begun. It would be pleasant 
to linger awhile in the Royaume de Bel- 
gique, and visit the plains of Waterloo, 
with i^s Mountain of the Lion, and the 
almost bare spot called the Forrest of Soi- 
gues— the Flemish galleries — the city of 
Brussels and the quaint old town of Ant- 
werp — but we cannot pause. Sala declares 
that the livery stable keeper! would swim- 
die one out of a fortune, and the beggars 
would steal .the remainder, and with a 
shudder affirms that the low Dutch of ijjftm 
Flemmings would drive one mad ia a short 
while— and, besides, he is in a hurry to 
reach Russia. So we hasten on to wards 
Liege, watching with eager eyf the Won- 
drous panorama that stretches oat before, 
us, as we sweep down the slopes into the 
valley of the Mens* Extending for aailes 
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we see the beauteous valley, with little 
hamlets scattered here and there, with the 
bright and silvery line of the Meuse wind- 
ing through it, and in the distance the 
spires and domes of the city of Liege — all 
made more beautiful by the soft light of 
the declining sun. We watch the scene 
with the most intense interest until the 
twilight settles 'gently over it, and before 
we have cast off the spell it has thrown 
over us, the train stops and we are in 
Liege. We pause here for a short time 
and then push on. Settling ourselves com* 
ibrtably we fall asleep, and dream of home 
until a vigorous, shake and a gruff voice 
asking Sala for his passport, arouses us 
alsq, and tells us we are on the frontier of 
Prussia. Soon we halt at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
and leaving the Belgian cars, with their 
*■ heavy, cheerless compartments, their sheep 
?■ skin rugs and zinc hot water boxes, we 
enter the spruce, glistening, coquettish car- 
riages, so daintily furbished with morocco 
leather, and plate glass, and varnished 
/mahogany, which, together with the dress, 
manners and language of our fellow-tra- 
vellers, and the heavy clouds of tobacco 
•moke that fill the carriage, tell us we are 
in Germany, and are travelling in a first 
class railway carriage. The natives, 
under the rank of Baron, or Count, or 
General, rarely travel in these first 
class carriages, preferring the slowe* and 
lees comfortable second and third classes, 
because they are cheaper. Indeed the 
Germans have a maxim, which says — 
«* None but princes, Englishmen and fools 
travel by the first class." Sala laughs at 
this, and says, having no objection to the 
society oi princes, and feeling sure that he 
may fart into worse company than that of 
fools, he usually travels by the first class, 
This mode of travelling has its comforts — 
the carriages are seldom more than half 
full, and you have a plenty of room for 
yourself and bundles, and if you are inclin- 
ed to flirt, you will find ample opportunity 
for the exercise of your powers among the 
many bright eyed German damsels you 
will meet on your route. 

We reach the city of Cologne at half 
past eleven at night, and in the midst of a 
heavy rain. We enter a cab and accom- 
pany our friend to the " Hotel DoOpeepel," 
as he calls it, in the suburbs of Dentz, 



crossing the bridge of boats over the Rhine. 
We carry away from the city the next ' 
morning anything but pleasant reminis- 
cences of the Hotel, the landlord of which 
charged poor Sala for a night's lodging and 
some trifling refreshments, the. enormous* 
sura of five Prussian dollars — (about three 
dollars and fifty cents in our currency.) 
As for you and me, my friend, we have 
nothing to complain of. This Shylock of 
a landlord is powerless to cheat us. 

At six o'clock in the morning, we ar.e off 
for Berlin. Our travelling companions are - 
a bright eyed, rosy cheeked, warm-hearted 
young girl, a native of the region through' 
which we are passing, a shrivelled up, 
asthmatic old gentleman, who is paid to be 
a prince, with his coat covered with the 
ribbons of the order to which he belonged, 
(Sala thinks a little soap and water would 
not hurt them,) an Englisman, and, (to 
keep up the maxim.) a fool — a good-natur- 
ed, honest-hearted, hair-brained fool, a per- 
fect French numskull, ignorant and careless 
of everything, rattling on incessantly with 
his nonsense and keeping every one in a 
good humor. With these companions, and 
Sala's ready wit, the time passes pleas- ' 
antly enough. • 

On our way we halt to obtain something 
with which to strengthen the inner man, 
at one of the numerous German refresh- 
ment rooms. They have a plenty and a 
great variety of excellent fare, which is 
very cheap, but Sala declares they are 
receptacles for all the Irrme, halt and blimP 
coins of all the insignificant States of Ger- 
many. These you get in change for your 
Napoleons or five-franc pieces, and if yon 
succeed in getting rid of them again, ex- 
cept at a heavy discount, you are a wise 
man indeed. 

We pass through Mindens, Hanover and 
Brunswick, and keep on in our course to« 
wards Berlin. Brunswick sets Sala to talk- 
ing of " that valiant chieftain of the Black 
Brunswickers that sate in the windowed 
niche of the high hall, alone, . cheerless, 
brooding, thinking only of the bloody bier 
of his father and of revenge ; — and who 
left the Duchess of Richmond's ball to did 
at Quatre Bras" — and while r^e is in the 
midst of his reflections, he hears someone, 
give the name its native pronunciation 
Braunichyeig. " Ugh !'' he cries, " what a 
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name. It destroys the illusion. I can't 
think of, the illustrious house that has given 
a dynasty to the British throne as the house 
of Braunschweig. It is as Cacaphonous 
in sound, as would be the«house of Physic- 
bottles, instead of the house of Medeci" — 
and forthwith he launches a terrible invec- 
tive upon the Germans for their abomina- 
ble pronunciation of proper names. 

Ma-gdebourg is reached and left behind, 
with ks memories of Baron Trenck, and 
'about eleven o'clock at night, we arrived 
at Berlin. After satisfying the Police, we 
go to the Hotel de Russia, where we are 
forced to stop for some time. It is. the 
27th of April, and we hope to proceed at 
once to Stettin in Pomerania, and take the 
first steamer for St. Petersburg. But, alas ! 
we find grave doubts expressed in Berlin 
as to the possibility of such a scheme. The 
Baltic and the Gulf of Finland are full o 
ice, and we will have to wait until some 
time in May, before we can sail. We wait 
patiently, dr rather, with patience and 
grumbling combined. We spend two 
weeks in Berlin. We visit Charlottenbourg, 
the Thier Garten, the Sans Souci palace, 
Pottsdam ; Krotts, the Touhalle and Monbi- 
jou> and stroll for hours Unter den Linden ; 
we wander through the glorious museums, 
and feast our eyes on the treasures of soi- 
ence, art and history, we go to the opera 
and applaud, we listen to that wondrous 
Ob.ron of Weber, until we are fairly drunk 
with its almost supernatural melody, and 
at the theatre we see that miracle of a 
play— the Faust, and although we don't 
understand a word of it, come away with 
the firm conviction that the. play and the 
performance are miracles of art, and all 
night we dream of that wierd Mephistoph- 
eles, with his quaint hood, singular gait, 
his mocking gestures, his devil's grin, his 
vibrating voice, the red cock's feather, the 
long peaked shoes, and the sardonically 
turned up moustache. 

Two weeks — dull weeks to Sala — but 
delightful to us — then we bid adieu and 
set* off for Stettin, where we. find our 
steamer high and dry in the dock under- 
going repairs. We have* plenty of time, 
so we cross over to Denmark, take a look 
at Copenhagen, visit Roskilde, with its 
burial place of the Seakings, and* then 
crossing over to Malmoc in Sweden,, go 



back to Stettin. We enjoy Sala's troubles 
with the old German about his passport, 
and rejoice with him when he receives it. 
We watch with interest the movements of 
our steamer, the " Preussischer Adler," 
(thf Prussian Eagle,) and are ready to 
shout for joy when, at noon, on the seven- 
teenth of May, 1856, we stand on the quar- 
ter deck of that vessel and watch the 
shores of the Oder, as we glide by them. 
Three times three ! we are really en route 
for St. Petersburg the great. 

A fine ship is the "Preussischer Adler,*' 
and at present is commanded by Qaptab* 
Steffens of the Prussian Navy (!). Her. 
crew, "from the first mate down to the scul- 
lions, are decked out in the finest and most 
brilliant costumes. Everything is mag- 
nificent on the "Preussischer Adler" — even , 
to the amount of passage money one has / 
to pay. For a sixty hours' passage you J 
pay nearly fifty dollars. The steamer on 
which we are* embarked is the very best 
in Northern Europe. Her passengers are 
usually the very best in the world — Princes, 
Dukes, Counts — in Hne, all who" have 
wealth and influence enough to obtain the 
"Czar's permission to travel. We arc travel- 
ling in style, and we must pay for it. 

At last we are out of the Oder and are 
ploughing the blue waters of the Baltic. 
We see for a while tae distant (Joast of the 
Swedish islands, and continue steadily 
on our course towards Cronstadt. % 

There are thirty passengers on board, in- 
cluding Mr. Sala — you and I ar.e notcouuted 
among them. Several are curiosities in 
their way, and Sala affords .us many a 
laugh in describing them. We listen, with 
difficulty .restraining our laughter, to the 
comments of our fellow-passengers* Cap- 
tain Smith, who is travelling, heaven only 
knows lor what, and who entertains a great 
contempt for the " Preussischer Adler,*' • 
and all in charge of her, and we laugh, 
almost in his face* as we hear him speak 
of the ship, grumble at the number of 
" dalers she gosiet," and hear him gravel/ 
declare u de shib is not vort a tarn." Wa 
enjoy. ourselves hugely over the little skk- * 
misues between Sala and that sharp, soar 
old maid, Miss Wa^pl. Poor Sala, the. spit*- 
ful wornan keeps him in a continual fever. 
She seems to have taken up a dislike'fqr 
him from the first, and persecutes him ©ft. 
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-3 11 occasions. She ^sharply denies that he 
is an Englishman, and charges him with 
being a Jesuit and a spy. She doesn't be- 
lieve he is going to Russia, and when he 
a<ks her to let him have the pleasure of 
helping *ier to seme wine, she fairly over- 
whelms him with the bitterness of her 
refusal. At last he, polite as he is, is forced 
to declare, in the language of our friend 
Captain Smith, she u is not vort a. tarn." 
We have also a pretty little French actress, 
who is going to Moscow to assist in the 
•dramatic festival at the Coronation of the 
Emperor, a*id then there is a Russian noble- 
man, whose leave has expired, and who is 
going home. He and Sala are much to- 
gether, and the latter introduces "him to us. 
We find him quite an agreea'ble travelling 
companion— very polite, very gentlemanly, 
very protid, very sceptical, very heartless, 
«nd preferring the French to his native 
tongue. Indeed, the Russian nobility rarely 
use their native language. French is spoken 
almost universally. 

All goes well, and we are delighted with 
•our voyage. A little after noon, on the 
20th of May, we cast anchor in the harbor 
of Cronstadt. Scarcely has the vessel 
paused before we see appenr above her 
bulwarks the helmets, and then the heavy 
gray surtouts, of a dozen of the dirtiest 
human beimjs to be found on earth. These 
are the Russian Police, come to take chaTge 
of the ** Preussischer Adler,*' and to see 
that we don't blow up the harbor, or carry 
oft* one of the forrs, or do something eUe 
equally dangerous. They quietly take pos 
session of all The luggage on hoard the ship, 
and we may as well wait patiently until 
they are willing to let us p*> Tree, employ- 
ing ourselves in the meantime in looking 
itround. As far as we can see, there are 
forts and ships— nothing but fo.rt.-s and ships. 
4 The dark guns frown down upon us out of 
their scowling casemates, and the masts of 
the ships form almost a perfect forest* Far 
away up the harbor we can ^ee tire dis- 
masted hulks of the Rus>ian line of-batilt 
vhips, laying up in ordinary. The harbor 
is very gay. with small skiffs and swift 
man o war's boat*, moving io ami fro; iho 
sky is bright and tue day balmy. Croo 
^tadt itself, we can see in the distance but 
tiot enough of it to satisfy our curiosity. 
While we are waiting, a fairy-like little 
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steamer, a sort of miniature man-of-war, 
glides along side of us, and makes fast to 
our huge hall. We can see her clean 
decks, with her four little brass guns, which 
look like toys beside the heavy ordnance 
of the forts. She is a home-built steamer, 
her machinery and entire equipment being 
made in Russia. Her crew are tall, hearty 
fellows, mostly Finns, and her captain situ 
on the paddle- bridge in acrimson-cushionect 
arm chair, in full uniform, and enjoying a 
"paper cigar." Scarcely has the little 
steamer made fast to us, when a plank in *s 
run up to the deck of our ship, and a hand- 
rail placed along side of it. The upper 
end of the rail is fastened to oar ship, while 
the lower end is held by one. of the man-e- 
wer's men. For three mortal hours he 
stands there and holds it, as immoveable 
as a statue. 'Poor fellow! he dares not let 
it go— he has been ordered to hold it, and 
he must do so if it kills him. 

After watting for moTe than three hour*, 
we are summoned into the cabin and 
questioned by a government spy, (who has 
travelled with us from Stettin, mixing 
freely with all the passengers,) with regard 
to our motives in coming to- Russia. In- 
stead of our pa 8 sports we receive, each, a 
large card, bearing a double eagle stamp, 
■in coarse red wax, which is sufficient ta 
carry ns to Peterslurg. Since we havo 
been at anchor, our Russian friend has 
been very distant. Tt will not do for him 
to be friendly with foreigners now that he 
is under the eyes of the government of- 
ficers. 

We take leave of the il Preussischer* 
Adler,'* go on boatd of the little steamer 
alongside, and are off for St. Petersburg. 
We have now an opportunity of examin- 
ing the steamer more closely. She is a 
model of beauty, and fitted up with taste 
and Elegance. Haying eaten nothing since . • 
morning, we proceed immediately to the 
refreshment room, and there our frien;} 
Sala is swindled into treating some bur ley 
Dutchman to a beefsteak. In return for 
this, the Dutchrnan recommends him to a 
hotel in Petersburg. Sala tries a drink o/ 
vodki, and spits it out with a not very proper 
exclamation. He tells us it ta>tes ef 
* brrje- water, vitriol, turpentine', copal-var- 
nn»h, Are and castor oil." Te take the taste 
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out of his mouth, he swallows a glass of 
champagne. 

Here let us remark, that as French is, 
spoken almost universally among the upper 
classes, so is champagne their favorite 
wine. French words and French wine for 
Russian tongues and Russian stomaches. 
Heavens! what a country. 

Soon we enter the canal of the broad, 
shallow, treacherous and shining Neva, 
in which the only navigable channel is 
marked out by flags. We pass the palaces 
of Oranienbaum and PetergofT, and then 
the huge burnished dome of the great 
Cathedral of St. Izak, looms up before 
us, and soon* St. Petersburg is full in sight. 
We go straight on, and suddenly, for we 
have passed through no suburbs, we find 
ourselves at anchor in the heart ef the city, 
at the English quay, » sight of the Custom 
House and Exchange, within hail of the 
Winter Palace, as near to the colossal 
statue of Peter the Great, nearly opposite 
the Senate and the Saint Synode, close to 
the Ministry of War, within view of the 
Admiralty, and under the guns of the great 
.Fort. We have, as it were, dropped inte 
the very centre of the city, so suddenly 
have we come upon it. 

The Quay, which is one of the hand- 
somest in the world, is full of ladies and* 
children, who have come down to see the 
steamer arrive. We land at a little pavilion 
and march through a double line of sentries 
to a low whitewashed archway at the 
opposite end of, the qnay, Sala declaring 
as we go, that he feels as if he were go- 
ing to prison. We pass under the arch- 
way and enter the Custom House. Here 
we have to wait until Sala's luggage is ex- 
amined — our own will- pass unopened 
through any Custom House in the world, 
Here we witness a scene that is enough 
to try the patience of even a looker on 
Trunks are opened, and their contents 
piled up in confusion in the floor, amid the- 
growls of the officials and the curses of the 
travellers. By a little dextrous bribery, 
Sala succeeds in getting bis luggage 
through the Custom Honse with but little 
trouble. We enter our appearances before 
a fat old gentleman in green, and Sala 
deceives his passport back again. Then 
after feeing several rather useless and ex- 
tortionate officials, we emerge- from the 



Custom House, and Sala, after hiring two* 
droschkys, one for himself and one for hie 
luggage, sets off for our hotel. A droschky 
is made .to- hold but one person, yet not- 
withstanding this, there is room for us in 
that in which our friend has seated him- 
self. 

A Droschky is a thoroughly Russian 
vehicle. Our friend Sala describes it thus : 
" The real Russian, or Moscow droschky, 
is simply a cIotli»covered bench, upon 
clumsy C springs, on four wheels, with a 
little perch in front, which the driver be- 
strides. You, the passenger, may seat 
yourself astride, or sideways, on the bench. 
There is a leathern paracrotte on either 
side to prevent the mud from flying up into- 
your face, and the bases of these para- 
crottes serve as steps to mount, and are a 
slight protection', in tie way of footing, 
against your tumbling out of the ram* 
shackle concern into the mod." 

Altogether, a more unwieldy, awkward^ 
or uncomfortable vehicle, could not be im- 
agined. It is torture to a stranger to 
ride in one of them, and yet riding i»' 
them is infinitely preferable- to walking. 
The streets of St. Petersburg are so miser- 
ably paved, when they are paved at all, 
that it is terrible to the feet to walk. ' This 
is the cause of the immense numbers of 
droschkys one finds in the city. 

The Ischvostchik, or Droscbky-driver, is* 
as great a curiosity as his vehicle. He is 
a huge, brawny fellow, with his fair curly 
hair cut close to his head, with blue eyes* 
and a busby beard. His face is freckled r 
curiously wrinkled, and yery dirty; His 
hands and feet are enormous. He is very 
spare and active, and possesses a wonder- 
ful power of endurance. He weare a long, 
coat, or caftan, of dark blue or grass-green 
cloth, tight in the waist and with flowing 
skirts reaching to his feet. It is made in 
a curious fashion, and without being either 
double or* single-breasted, the right lappet 
extends obliquely across the left breasr 
ami buttons under the arm-pit. The caftan 
is ether vtry plain or fancifully ornamented 
with rows of buttons and black velvet, ac- 
cording to the prosperity of the owner. 
Around his waist is a sash, sometime* 
yery gaudy, and again a mere dirty rag. 
His hat is low-crowned and broad-brinr- 
tned, with a band r sometimes of gold tie*? 
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or a row of -flowers around it. Each Isch- 
vostchik has fastened to his back a brass 
badge, with the number of his vehicle 
and some Russian inscription engraved on 
it. He does not wear a bhirt — indeed, the 
Russians (except the aristocracy) seem to 
entertain a holy horror of that garment. 
He is as filthy and lousy as a field negro, 
and almost as highly perfumed. His boots 
are coarse, heavy bucket boots, well greased 
and reaching almost to his knees. 

You may see, at any time, long rows of 
droschkys drawn up along the kerb of the 
"Nevskoi'' Perspective, with their Isch- 
vostchiks standing by £hem, patiently 
waiting for a passenger. If they venture 
an inch too near the sidewalk, you will see 
a gigantic police soldier strike them across 
the head or face with his stick, or some- 
times you may see him pass along the 
whole line of these poor devils, beating 
and cuffing them, and pulling their hair, 
simply * 4 for the fun of •it.". They dare not 
resist for such a course would bring down 
upon them a severe punishment. - Russia 
is emphatically the home of the stick. It 
is a land where white men, with a 
capability for enjoying freedom, are kept 
in a condition worse than that of the 
negro, to whom jlavery is a blessing. The 
great mass of the Russians are slaves,* 
who may be bought and sold with the soil, 
and they are as white and as worthy of 
freedom as their masters. One cannot 
compare the condition of the Russian serf 
with that of the negro. To keep the Rus- 
sian Peasant in a state of slavery, is to in- 
flict upon him as great an evil as would be 
brought upon the negro by giving him his 
freedom. The masters of the former are, 
as a class, cruel and tyrannical ; those of 
the latter are, as a class, kind and humane. 
The stick is used for every offence in 
Russia, and almost every one stands in 
dread of it. Indeed, a sarcastic Russian 
gentleman once told Sala, when flsked by 
him why the Czar does nouattempt to im- 
prove the system, "The Czar will never at- 
tempt to change anything. He isafraid of 
the stick." This reply contains more truth 
than one would at first suppose. The Czar 



* It will be remembered that Russian af- 
fairs are referred to in this article as they 
existed in the. year 1856. 



fears to trouble the old, rotten, cruel system 
to which Russia is so wedded. This sys- 
tem is made up of bribery, corruption, 
falsehood and crime. But we are digress- 
ing. 

We have scarcely mounted our droschky 
when our Ischvostchik gives a loud yell, 
and off we go at full speed, raising a cloud 
of dust as we go. We rock from side to 
side, and aie jolted most unmercifully. 
We fear that we shall be upset, 'and cling 
frantically to the dirty seat, but our Isch- 
vostchik heeds us not. He" is yelling 
most, lustily, and is deaf to all our cries. 
We hurry on at a breakneck speed, fear- 
ing all the while that the crazy old vehicle 
will be dashed to pieces. On we go, for a 
mile or so, then over a bridge, on to the 
Wassily Ostrow, and then stopping abruptly 
before an enormous building, with a small 
sign in front of it, we find ourselves before 
"jEfeycfe'i Hotel," which is to be our stopping 
place. Here we are kept waiting for nearly 
an hour, and then, in a fit of desperation, 
we seize a hand-bell that Hes at the 
entrance, and shake it lustily. In Russia 
you may call until you are exhausted with- 
out being answered, but the faintest tinkle 
of a handbell will bring hall a dozen ser- 
vants to your side. We have scaroefy 
touched Heyde's hand bell before one of 
the proprietors of the house is at our side, 
asking us in his best French what he can 
do for us. He pays the Ischvostchiks, 
who go away grumbling at having lost an 
opportunity of swindling a stranger, and 
shows us up to the reception room, or bar 
of the hotel. Sala asks for a room, and' is 
shown into a cool and spacious apart meat, 
which is, for a wonder, perfectly clean. 
Yesl Heyde's whole establishment is clean. 
It is not as fine or as showy as the Hotel 
Napoleon, or the Hotel Coulon, or the Hotel 
Klee, or the Hotel des Princes, but it is a 
great deal cleaner. Everything fn 'Russia 
is dirty except Heyde's. At other places 
you are sure to be tormented by whole 
armies of bugs, especially of those sly 
little creatures who seem to delight in nest- 
ling in one's head. Every native Russian 
is troubled with these *' dear little things," 
and it is only with the greatest difficulty 
that {*he highest classes, even the Czar 
himself, can keep themselves free from 
them. Tradition has it, that only one bug 
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bus ever been bold » enough to cross the 
Neva and invade the Wassily Ostrow, 
especially at Heyde'a. Heyde's is a Ger- 
man house, and is \ery clean and neat. 
Russian hotels are singular institutions- 
. Tou pay enormous prices and receive very 
little accommodation and attention. You 
are almost killed with dirt and bugs, and 
are tormented with stubborn and sleepy 
domestics, who aro yet sharp enough to 
steal even your teeth, if you should chance 
to leave them behind. Yet, in justice to 
Heyde'a, iQt us say, that house is an excep- 
tion to the general rule. Heyde's is, as 
the itinerant show men say, ** the place to 
get your money back." It is comfortable 
and clean; the table d'hote is excellent*, 
the wines are good, the attendance viry 
good, and the servants comparatively 
honest. The proprietors are all politeness, 
. and ready to render you ary service in 
their power-— for which, however, they 
eharge you so many roubles. You rarely 
meet princes or nobles there, but you meet 
an almost infinite number of travellers^ 
especially Germans, and you have, after 
all, an excellent opportunity to see life. 

Having now, my dear friend, reached 
tft. Petersburg, and having domesticated 
•ourselves with Sola, at Heyde's, let us look 



islands and shore are very -swampy, and 
th.c greater portion of the city is built on 
piles. These frequently sink down so low, 
that the houses are greatly injured, and the 
streets are constantly undergoing repairs. 
The houses have no cellars; and the first, 
or ground story, is generally built so as to 
protect the house in case it should sink 
below the original level. Very few of the 
buildings are of wood, the greater portion 
being built of granite. No one is allowed 
to build a wooden house an the spot where 
one has been previously destroyed by fire. 
The city has a heavy, splendid look, as 
cold and brilliant as an iceberg. The 
principal streets are called Perspectives, 
and of these the Nevskoi Perspective is 
the most fashionable. The Russian nobil- 
i'y meet here at certain hours an I promen- 
ade with a sort of military regularity for a 
stated time, and then disperse. You rarely 
see a crowd on a . Russian street. The 
Government does not like crowds. Rus- 
sian streets have a solitary, deserted look, 
that contrasts strangely with the splendor 
of the buildings. 

Of ihe forty Perspectives oik St. Peters- 
burg, the Nevskoi is. the chief, and it is by 
far the handsomest and most Iplendid 
street in the world. It iq three miles long. 



at what is to be seen in the city. Sala will : very wide, well paved, and is one corridor 
show us every thing worth seeing, and of palaces, churches and other splendid 



while, in our flying visit, we cannot afford 
-to dwell long upon anything, let us see as 



buildings. At half past seven, this soft 
May evening, it is full of the Russian aria- 



much as possible. Where shall we begin 1 : tocracy, who have come here, not to enjoy 
With our part of the city, to be sure — the themselves, but because etiquette requires 



Wassily Ostrow. This portion of the city 
is an island. The Russian word Ostrow, 
(or O&trov, or O stroll",) signifies an island. 
The ^present name, u Wassily Ostrow" is 
said to have been derived from the follow- 
ing incident. When Peter the Gr»*at dwelt 
in his wooden hut in St. Petersburg, this 
island, which lies in the Neva, was very 
swampy, and contained a solitary fort, 
commanded by an officer named Vacil— 
(Basil.) Peter, when he communicated 
with this officer, addressed his letters thus : 
" Vacil na Ostrvw s — u To 
Island" Time and the Russians have 
changed this to " WuwUy Ottrow," the pre- 
sent name of the island. 

The city of St. Petersburg is built on a 
number of small islands in the Neva, and 
.on the main shore of the river. The 



it. They will btay here until etiquette tells 
them to go home, and then they will dis- 
perse just exactly- as etiquette requires. 
You bee no lamps on the Nevskoi, and you 
wonder why so fine a street should be al- 
lowed to remain nnlighted. You are easily 
satisfied my friend. It will be broad day- 
light until half past eleven o'clock to-night; 
then there will be a soft dreamy twilight 
until bat f past one o'clock in the morning, 
when the o 8^ will begin agaia. This will 
continue from the middle of this month 
Vacil at tie 'until the end of July, during this lime, 
there will be no night in St. Petersburg. 
The gas lamps have been removed to pre- 
vent their being broken. The Russians 
will sigh when they see them replaced, 
for they will herald the approach of bail 
weather. 
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. You will find on the Nevskoi a number 
of picture shops. Displayed in their win- 
daws, you will see some handsome engra- 
vings — generally pictures of actresses, or 
the Czar, or of -some subject which the 
government thinks harmless. Yon woold 
like to purchase one of them as a souve- 
nir, but you are frightened by the price 
demanded, and give up the idea. Know, 
my dear friend, that you will never find 
anything cheap,. at a respectable shop in ail 
Petersburg. Etiquette re q nixes a gentle- 
man or lady to pay exorbitant prices for 
everything, and punishes them severely 
for buying cheap goods. About a mile 
from the Admiralty and to the left of the 
Nevskoi, is the Goatinnor Door, or .Great 
Bazaar of St. Petersburg — a huge collec- 
tion of massive buildings, 'forming an en- 
tire square. . In this collection we find the 
shops of the principal trades practiced in 
the city, and each trade has its section in 
this great bazaar. In the centre of the 
group.of buildings is a tall wooden watch- 
tower, one hundred and fifty feet high; in 
which a sentinel is stationed all the trVne, 
to look out for fires. As soon as he sees 
one, he gives the alarm and hangs out a 
peculiar kind of Hag. The different stages 
of a fire are made known by flags from 
the watch-tower. 

Scattered through the city, you will find 
heavy, dark looking buildings, with watch- 
towers rising at least one hundred fe<~>t 
above the houses — buildings that look like 
living sepulchres, and which make you 
shudder as you gaze at them. These are 
Sieges or Seats, or, in other words, Police 
Stations. Each Siege consists of a bureau, 
(or office,) barrack, prison, hospital, torture 
yard, fire engine house and watch-tower. 

The eity of St. Petersburg is, for police 
purposes, divided into distiicts, each dis- 
trict having a Siege and a Major to com- 
mand it. The whole system is under the 
control of a Grand Master of Police. 

The Poliee system of St. Petersburg is 
a wonderful affair, and woe be to him who 
falls into its clutches — not the guilty party, 
but the honest man. The pay and allow- 
ances of the officials are very small, and 
utterly inadequate to support their extrav- 
agance. Sala tells of an instance which 
may show what I mean. A certain French 
merchant, well to do in worldlgtyaffairs, 



was surprised one morning, by the en- 
trance of two police officers who banded 
him two loaves of sugar, which they aver- 
red had been stolen from him. In vain 
the merchant protested that he had not 
been robbed — that he had not owned any 
loaves to be robbed of — the police, with 
the utmost politeness, showed him his own 
private mark on the papers of the loaves, 
and informed him that they were deter- 
mined to do all in their power to bring the 
thieves to justiee. After awhile one de- 
parted, leaving the other quartered upon 
the merchant, pretending that it was ne- 
cessary to leaye a watch to siezc the rogues 
should they attempt to repeat the robbery. 
The luckless merchant's life was nearly 
worried out of him by the searches for the 
place where the thieves broke in, and the. 
midnight false alarms. His privacy and 
domestic enjoyment wefe changed to a 
state of dread, by the presence of a police- 
man, who might get him injo trouble for 
the least unguarded word or deed. He 
was summoned before the Police Major at 
the most inconvenient times, and his busi- 
ness affairs were injured by these constant 
interruptions. At last, almost in despair, 
he asked how much the Police Major would . 
take to release him from hia intolerable 
persecution. The Police Major laughed, 
and delicately hinted that one hundred 
and fifty silver roubles, (about one hundred 
and ninety dollars,) would make matters 
straight. The merchant paid the money, 
and the efforts of the police to discover 
the robbers ceased. 

The Russian poliee are a terror to well- 
doers. On certain occasions, and especial- 
ly at New Year, you are expected to fee 
them handsomely, and any neglect to at- 
tend to this duty (?) is sure to bring upon 
you a series of attentions similar to these 
bestowed upon the merchant. The fee 
given on New Year's Day, if it be liberal, 
will blind (he eyes of the police to any 
indiscretion of which you may be guilty 
during the entire year. Even the most 
powerful nobles have to pay this tax. They 
would sooner throw a policeman into the 
Neva, than permit him to enter their resi- 
dences, but dare not refuse to send him by 
a servant, the gift (?) he solicits in return 
for his good wishes. The Russians dread 
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their police, and will put up with any loss 
rather than invoke their aid when in diffi- 
culty. 

The Russian newspapers are dreary, 
uninteresting sheets. They contain little 
or no news. The government rales them 
with a rod of iron, and makes them as in- 
sipid as possible. You never see in them 
any editorials, or other evidences of 
thought — the government has no use for 
thought — it is afiaid to let the people think. 
It -does all in its power to amuse them, to 
keep them busy, but it does not wish them 
to thiuk. All political troubles are earned 
by thinking, and the Czar wishes to avoid 
them. Yon see a few foreign papers in 
Petersburg, but they are often greatly mu- 
tilated. The government appoints a cen- 
sor, whose business is to read all the for- 
eign papers, and erase everything that 
might start the people to thinking. Some- 
times you will find a word, or part of a 
sentence, or a ^paragraph, or even several 
columns, carefully stamped with black 

# ink, and utterly illegible. The London 
Times and the Punch, are not a 1 lowed to 
enter the Empire. 

The Russians profess to be very fond of 
the drama, and passionately devoted to 
music and the opera. The government 
encourages this fondness; it keeps the peo- 
ple from thinking. We go with Sala to see 
the great dancer, Mailamejieelle Bagdonoff, 
who announces herself as " of the Acade- 
mie Impe'riele de Musique atl'aris. She 
is rather an indifferent dancer, but the 
Russians think her divine. They sneer at 
Cerito, Rosati and Fanny Ellsler, and point 
to Bagdanoff, as the great Alpha and Ome- 

* ga of danoing. We . go to the opera and 
hear Masavisllo, but we are riot given the 
great scene in which Masaniello cemes in 
on his horse. That is omitted because 
there are some inconvenient allusions to 
freedom, and that is a word not down in 
the Russian lexicons. It might set the 
people to thinking. Indeed, even the title 
of the opera is changed, and we listen to 
it as Tbhilla. The " Etoilj du Nobd," is 
called " Charles tbe Twelfth," and some 
inconvenient little matters in the libretto, 
about Peter the Great's madness and drunk- 
enness, are left out. 

The Russian ladies affect music exten- 



sively. They pay the highest prices for 
competent masters. As a general thing, 
they play and sing very well, but alway* 
mechanically. They lack expression , they 
lack feeling. They do nothing but imitate. 
The imitative powers of the Russians are 
wonderful, and fairly rival those* of the 
Chinese. They invent very little, if any- 
thing, but they copy largely from other 
nations. They acquire languages with 
great facility, and it is rare to find an edu- 
cated Russian*, who cannot speak all trie 
modern languages quite fluently. Russian 
is spoken universally by the lower classes, 
and seldom used by the aristocracy, except 
in addressing their inferiors — French takes 
its place. You will hear nothing but 
French in refined circles. Tbe Russian 
gentry seem to look down with great con- 
tempt upon their native tongue } -and indeed, 
upon their native customs, also. They use 
foreign wines, foreign articles of luxury, 
and affect foreign civilization. Alas I their 
civilization seems but a mockery. It can- 
not hide the barbarism of their country. 
It makes one feel uncomfortable. You see 
persons affecting to be free, but, you know 
they are slaves. You rarely hear a genu- 
ine opinion uttered in Russia. Men are 
perfectly non-coramital. They will listen 
to you gravely, and then change the sub- 
ject. You see no tenderness, no feeling in 
any of the relations of life. Everything 
is formal and constrained. You wonder if 
the Russians have homes, in the true sense 
of the word. 

The "children impress you painfully. 
They are not children — such children as 
you see romping through the fields and 
woods, making the air musical with their 
shouts and laughter, happy in the inno- 
cence of childhood — they are little Princes 
and * Princesses — little Dukes and Duch- 
esses. Their costumes are miniature edi- 
tions of those of the adults. They seem 
to feel that.tbey are subjects of the Cxar, 
that the eyes of the government are upon 
them, and you wonder if they are happy. 
Ah ! Heaven help a country you murmur, 
in which the children are old before they 
are young. You pity them and with from 
your heart that instead of the grave aad 
stately politeness with which they conduct 
themselves, you could see the freah, j 
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,£il abandon of- the children of other lands. 
The Russian women are very ugly. 
They are coarse looking in youth, and 
hideous when old. The handsome ones 
are from the mountain departments, and 
the conquered provinces. The native Rus- 
sian woman has no beauty. The upper 
classes have many exceptions to this asser- 
tion, but they aid in proving its truth. 

The Russians are proverbial for their 
Shhiness. They rarely wash, and their 
favorite bath is more conducive to unclean- 
ness than neatness. It is called the vapor- 
bath. The upper classes have many ad- 
vantages for practicing this method of 
bathing, but the most common method is 
somewhat as follows. Once a week the 
Russian strips himself of his ..clothing, 
which he gives to his wife tq bake in the 
sto^e for the purpose of killing the vermin 
that have collected in them, and lies down 
on the floor, just under the stove, and for 
an hour or so indulges in a profuse sweat. 
At last he crawls-out, and his wife drench- 
es him* with a bueket of hot water, which 
is sometimes followed by a bucket of cold 
water, after which he dresses himself. 
This method of bathing is the chief oause 
of that shrivelled up, wrinkled appearance 
which is so universal among the Russians. 

You are struck with and depressed not 
a little by the patient abjectness of the 
people. They offer no opposition to any 
act of their rulers^ and give up even their 
lives with a mournful submission that is 
absolutely painful to you. You agree with 
Sala, that you are passing through "the 
valley of the shadow of the stick," and 
you wish to escape from it. 

We, Salaand ourselves, resolve to leavj 
Russia. Two weeks before our departure, 
we advertise our intentions in the public 
prints of St. Petersburg. Nothing oecurs 
to detain us. We pay our hotel bills, re- 
ceive our passports aad take the little 
steamer for Cronstadt, where we embark 
once more on the " Preussischer Alder." 
As the dim outlines of Cronstadt sink 
down into the blue bosom of the Gulf of 
Finland, we jgive" vent to a sigh of relief. 
We are no longer overshadowed by the 
gloom of tyranny, for we are gliding mer- 



"O'er the glad waters of the dark blue sea, 
Our thoughts as boundless, and our souls as 
free." 

We reach the -shores of Prussia, and ere 
long are in London. ' There we take leave 
of our friend Sala, and travelling at a rate' 
greater than Puck ever dreamed of, I leave 
you, dear reader, safe in your own home. 
God grant you a long and a happy owner- 
ship of that home. . If you have derived 
any pleasure from your brief journey due 
North"" I be'g that you will consider your- 
self the debtor of our friend Sala, whose 
companions we have been since that jour- 
ney began. 

EHGRAMS FROM THE GREEK AN- 
THOLOGY. 

BY AflBlOOIil. 
I. 8JUC0XIDI5. 

If to die in noble fight, 
Struggling bravely for the right, 
Be of valour's height the prize, 
This to Fortune's gift we owe. 
We for Greece in death lie low ! 
Ours a fame that never dies ! 



H. JULIAN OF EGYPT. 

While once I wreathed a garland gay, 
Among the roses Eros lay, 
Whom seizing by his wings I dipped 
In ruddy wine, which then I sipped, 
And ever since the restless guest 
Flutters within my troubled breast. 



III. LBOXIDAS 07 TABEHTTOI. 
. BY J. W. B» 

Whene'er the fiery sun draws near. 
And glory-flashing roll his chariot wheels, 
The stars are made to disappear 
No. more the moon her holy orb reveals j — 
And Homer thus, whene'er he sings 
By holding high the Muses dazzling light 
To nothingness and darkness brings 
The crowd of minstrels — in his absence 
bright. 
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PRINCE EUGENE. i 

By Professor Sciielk DkVere. 

It is a common error to ascribe one kind 
of genius to heroes, another to artists or 
scholars. Genius is the same, its manifes- 
tation only differ 3. The men who have 
lisen to the highest eminence in war, have 
done so by the exercise of faculties as great 
and genius as transcendent as that which 
f>rmed a Homer, a Bacon or a Newton. 
Hence generals have, like poets- or painters, 
certain leading characteristics, which may 
be traced through all their achievements : 
a peculiar impress has been communicated 
by Nature, which appears, not less than on 
the painter's canvas or in the poet's line*, 
in all their actions. For greatness in the 
military, as in every art, is to be attained 
only by strong natural talents, persevering- 
)y directed to one object, undistracted by 
oVher pursuits and undivided by inferior 
ambitions. In these efforts some one trait 
btands pre-eminent, and this is the leading 
Mature of the character of each hero, the 
consummate generalship of a Marlborough, 
the indomitable firmness of a Frederick, 
the lofty genius of a Napoleon, or the un- 
erring wisdom of a Wellington. Not the 
■least attractive among these high qualities 
#s the impetuous daring which characteri- 
sed Prince Eugene, >( the noble knight," as 
he is styled in countless popular ballads 
and Bongs, still heard in every camp and 
. every garrison, where German troops as- 
semble. 

The * younger son of a branch of the 
house of Savoy, Eugene was early destined 
for the church, for which alone his puny. 
body and feeble constitution seemed to fit 
liim. But he evinced as early a decided 
repugnance to theological studies, and, al- 
though zealously studying Greek and Latin, 
he continually exchanged his breviary for 
a Plutarch, and preferred the hero to the 
saint. The " little abbe," as Louis XIV. 
called him jestingly, had a hero's soul in 
him, and the ardor of his mind overcame 
the weakness of his body. He bore no 
good will to the monarch, who had ungrate- 
fully forsaken his mother, the young king's 
rim love, and banished her, so that when 
the monarch refused him the company, for 
which he asked, with heartless irony and 



a bitter jest. Eugene instantly determined * 
to leave France. Rumors had. Teached. 
France of an immense Turkish army r 
which threatened Austria, and he, >vith 
some other dissatisfied officers, obtained 
leave to join the Imperial army. The cold- 
ness with which the French king dismiss- 
ed them, was" rewarded by the ,warmth, 
with which they were received at Vienna. 
Louis' minister, Lou vow. to spite them still 
further, procured a sentence of banishment 
against them. "I shaH- re-enter Fra-nae.in 
spite of him," said Eugene, and he kept 
his word in a manner by no means agree- 
able to the French monarch. 

The Austrian Emperor sent him and hi* 
comrades to Hungary, where he learned 
the service, modestly antf zealously per- 
forming all dqties imposed upon him, how- 
ever bumble or laborious they might be, 
and already, when Sebiesky's famons bat- 
tle, under the walls of Vienna, saved Chris- 
tendom once more from- the Tories, he> 
distinguished himself so brilliantly by 
great, personal valor, that the Emperor re- 
warded him widi the command of a regi- 
ment of chragoons. But even then his 
small sise and plain gray cloak, in which 
he always appeared, ted to many a joke> 
among the men, who feared that "the lit 4 
tie capuchin monk would never dare putt 
the Turk's beard." But he grew visibly 
in the following wars against the Turks, 
during which he never left his great com- 
manders, observing their plans, executing 
their orders, and distinguishing himself in 
such a manner, that the great Duke of 
Lorraine presented him to the Emperor as 
one, who " promised to be the first general 
of the age." 

• His genius for war, as it then appeared 
first clearly defined, was very different 
from that of the methodical and scientific 
Marlborough, with whom he often acted in 
common. It was more akin to the terrible 
sweep of the Tarter chiefs, it savored more 
of oriental daring, and in this respect bore 
forever the imprint of his apprenticeship. 
He was as prodigal of tbe blood of his- 
soldiers as Napoleon, but, unlike him, he- 
never failed to expose his own. with equal 
readiness. He did not reserve his attack 
in person, like the French Emperor, for the 
close of the affray, tat was generally seer. 
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under fire from the very onset. It was 
with difficulty he could be restrained from 
heading the first assault of grenadier's, or 
leading on the first charge of cavalry. His 
earliest distinct command was in Italy 
against the French, but it was at the great 
battle of Fenta, where he surprised and 
defeated the Turkish sultan himself at the 
head of 120,000 Turks, that his wonderful 
genius for war first shone forth in its full 
lustre. He there killed 20.000 of the ene- 
my, drove 10,000 into the river Theiss, took 
ail their artillery and m standards, and en- 
tirely dispersed their mighty array. The 
French king, then already hard pressed. on 
all sides, was now, all anxiety to win the 
great general back again, and offered him 
the governorship of a French province, a 
marshal's baton and .an immense annuity. 
But Eugene justly considered the land, that 
had received him so hospitably, his true 
country, and replied, with the dignity of a 
Fabricius, that he was already a marshal, 
and would have money enough as long as 
he did his duty faithfully. And truly touch- 
* ing was the gratitude with which he ever 
remained faithful and devoted to the house 
of Austria. He served three Emperors, 
air of whom were vastly his inferiors and 
had to look up to him in all that regarded 
war, and yet he never spoke or acted other- 
wise than with the greatest respect, ar^d 
in later years was wont to say : " Leopold 
was my father, Joseph my brother and 
Charles is my master." Truly modest, as 
all really great men are, he never tried to 
raise himself above others, and in jhis offi- 
cial reports, he always represented even 
his happiest combinations, devised by his 
genius and executed by his wonderful en- 
ergy, aB necessary and natural measured, 
and all accidents that aided him. not ex- 
cluding the enemy's blunders, were faith 
fully reported. 

Thus he did not conceal, that on the 
banks of the Theiss he had, like Nelson, 
gained his victory by acting against his 
orders, which were to avoid a general en 
gagement. This fact, joined to the envy 
excited by his unparalleled triumph, raised 
a storm at court against him, and led to his 
being deprived of command. Public opin 
ion, however, was loud in its disgust at 
such ingratitude, and the want *of his di 



recti ng eye being speedily felt, he wai 
restored to his position, which he, however, 
only agreed to accept on being given carte 
blanche for the conduct of the war. 

The peace of 1699, soon after restored 
him, for a time, to a peaceful life and the 
study of history, in which he delighted. 
Even in his old age, he knew whole pages * 
of the. ancient writers by heart. In the 
meantime his constitution had become 
stronger ; his appearance was far from 
being striking, but his small and very agile 
body bad gained among trie fatigue and 
the exposure of these campaigns a certain 
firmness, and became well knit, ai»d the 
paleness of his face hack changed *to a 
manly brown. He always held himself 
very upright, and looked those he spoke to 
straight in the eye. His voice, on the field, 
was loud and forcible, but elsewhere he 
spoke with a slowness and deliberation 
very foreign to Frenchmen. His nose was 
long, his eyes were black and fiery ; his 
mouth was always open, because like the 
great Frederick and Napoleon, he took 
snuff to excess, and covered with it his 
waistcoat and ruffle. Never, however, has 
a foreigner, and especially a Frenchman, 
succeeded so well in adapting himself to 
the German character and won the confi- 
dence of German tioops so completely. 
This appeared especially, when on the 
breaking out of the war of Succession, all 
the passes leading into Italy were occupied 
by the French and strongly fortified. 
Eugene then proved a second Hannibal : 
one mountain presented a narrow fissure," 
which the French had not thought practi- 
cable, several regiments were armed with 
pickaxes, augurs and powder, and in a few 
days the united and unceasing labor of so 
many hands, judiciously directed, had 
made a road over thirty miles long and 
nine feet wide ! Where the horses were 
unable to pull the heavy guns, the men 
followed the little gray mantle and helped, 
and, one fine day, the French Marshal Cati- 
nal saw, to his amazement, how the long 
column wound down the mountain side 
and occupied, before he could prevent it, 
the plains of Verona in his front. In this 
famous locality, Eugene now measured his 
strength with the scientific abilities of 
Catinat and the teamed experience of Vil- 
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leroi, the latter of whom he made prisoner 
during a night attack on Remona in 1703. 
The great armies of those days were ac- 
customed to go into regular winter quarters, 
and Eugene added here to the admiration 
and perfect confidence gained in the field, 
the affection and deep reverence, of his 

♦soldiers. His sick were his pets for the 
time, and for the wounded he cared with 
truly paternal tenderness. His first and 
greatest care was ever to see the army 
well provided, and when occasionally pro- 
visions were short, or the army chests 
exhausted, his private means -were always 
at hand to furnish the missing pay of the 
men or the tardg compensation of contrac- 
tors. On the other hand, he practised in- 
exorable severity against every kind of 
irregularity, and deserters or stragglers he 
often shot down with his own hand* His 
soldiers loved hint all the better for it, as 
is always the case with commanders, who 
practise strict and unyielding justice, blen- 
ded with true sympathy and kindly affec 
tion. 

Hostilities recommenced in 1704, when 
'Austria, having with difficulty suppressed 
one of the many risings of her Hungarian 
subjects, transferred Eugene to the North 
of the Alps, there to unite with Marlbo- 
rough in making head against the superb 
army of Marshal Tallard, which was ad- 
vancing in a threatening manner. At 
Heilbrom he met the illustrious English- 
man, and the two great warriors engaged 
in a quaint exchange of compliments. 
•The Prince praised the beauty of Marlbo- 
rough's troops,andthe warlike spirit which 
shone in their eyes, and the courteous 
Duke replied, that if it were so, the pres- 
ence of Eugene alone could have inspired 
them with so much courage. This led to 
an excellent understanding between the 
two heroes, which was safely maintained 
by the unassuming modesty of Eugene. 
In August they attacked tlie French army 
at Blenheim. The enemy was vastly su- 

. perior in numbers and had all the ad- 
vantages of position ; nothing but absolute 
necessity could compel the allied generals 
to attack him, but what the united skill of 
the two great captains and the perfect 
confidence of the men could do, was done 
on that day. Marlborough led the right 



wing, secretly praying, (he acknowledged 
himself afterwards that he had never 
prayed more earnestly), Eugene pressed 
upon the Bavarians with the left wing. 
Both were several times repulsed, but as 
the sun set, the star of the French also was 
setting. The results of the victory were 
enormous : 20,000 . of the enemy were 
slain, 15,000, with the Marshal at their 
head, were made prisoners, and nearly 150 
guns and 171 flags, were taken! This 
glorious triumph at once delivered Germa- 
ny, and hurled the French armies with dis- 
grace behind the Rhine. Thus commen- 
ced the steady friendship and sincere, mu- 
tual respect between these illustrious men, 
which continued unbroken -till the time of 
their death, and formed not the least hon- 
orable trait in the character of each. 

The want of Eugene's protecting arm 
was, in the meantime, sadly felt in Italy, 
where the great success of the Duke of 
Vendome, then in command of the French 
troops, had nearly outweighed all the ad- 
vantages of the allies in Germany, and the 
war. in the plains of Lombardy continued * 
doubtful, until the Prince was sent there 
once more. He found here all in disorder 
and distress. His lieutenants- bad been 
defeated and routed. Eugene met the fu- 
gitives, collected them by his individual 
energy and entrenched himself in an ad- 
mirably selected camp near Verona,*where 
he proposed to await reinlorcements. Sud- 
denly he hears that Vendome has been 
recalled, and at once he determines upon 
a flank march, which akme would have 
rendered him famous. It was one of those 
enterprises, which everybody would have 
condemned as unwarrantable, if it had not 
amazed the world by its success. The 
French were besieging the last stronghold 
of the Allies in Italy, the city of Turin. 
Eugene's bold plan was to/narch along the 
flank of a hostile army of nearly 80,000 
men, to effect his junction with the Duke 
of Savoy, and to relieve Turin. He had to 
march more than 250 miles, through the 
enemy's outposts, over a country intersect- 
ed by three navigable rivers and many 
smaller streams, and all this with a force 
of scarcely 94,000 men. Before the French 
could recover from their astonishment, he 
was right on their flank, reinforced himself 
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with the 13,000 men of the Duke of Savoy, 
and though neither friend nor foe thought 
it possible, that he could venture, with so 
small a force, to attack the powerful en- 
trenchments of the French around Turin, 
. he suddenly marched upon them, Septem- 
ber 7th, 1706, in full line of battle. Going 
out to reconnoitre, he noticed much wild 
* commotion in the enemy's camp, and qui- 
etly say! to an aid : " These •people seem 
to me already half beaten." The French 
received him with a furious cannonade, 
the Germans advanced in deep silence. 
But all of a sudden they fired with cannon 
and gun, and continued their long reserved 
fire unbroken. The Prussians, under the 
famous " Dessaner," led the storming par- 
ties, and the besieged troops made a simul- 
taneous sally. Twice the Germans were 
repulsed, but at last they succeeded in 
overcoming all resistance, and entered tri- 
umphantly into the enemy's fortifications. 
The city was recovered with all the im- 
mense siege train of an enormous army, 
and everything from the well filled army 
chests to the hordes of thirteen cavalry 
regiments, fell into the hands of the victors. 
The French army was simply annihilated 
and of 80,000 men, which it had numbered 
.before, not 1,600 remained together. The 
others fled speedily across the Alps. 

Eugene was now received in the most 
flattering manner at Vienna. The lustre 
of his exploits had put to silence, if not to 
shame, the malignity of his enemies. His 
name was placed beside that of Marlbo- 
rough : as the latter, by one great victory, 
had cleared Brabant and Flanders from the 
enem£, so Eugene by*his one success at 
Turin, had recovered all Italy. " I have 
but one fault to find with you," said the 
Emperor to him, u and that is, that you 
expose yourself too freely." Honors and 
distinctions of every kind were showered 
down upon him, and even in England, 
people on their deathbed bequeathed their 
fortune to him, but of gratitude for his ser- 
vices against the French. He was now 
made governor of Lorn bard y and opened 
negotiations with Louis XIV. 

His presence, however, and his military 
abilities were soon wanted again on another 
field, and he was next placed at the head 
of the Imperial armies in Flanders, where 



Austrian red tape allowed him only to 
arrive after the French had already ob- 
tained considerable advantages, and were 
besieging the fortress of Oudenarde. On 
their side, however, the misfortune was, 
that they had a divided command, a sure * 
cause of failure, the nominal chief beintif 
the Duke of Burgundy, a favorite grandson 
of Louis XIV., whilst the great Vendome 
was placed by his side, -to assist him with 
his skill and his science. In the very heat 
of battle their orders conflicted, caused a 
terrible confusion, and led to the loss pT 
neatly 16,000 men, of whom one half were 
killed and the other captured. Thus Eugene 
shared once more with Marlborough in the 
conduct, as he did in the glories of Ouden- 
arde and Malplaquet. Entrusted with the 
command of a corps, which besieged Lille, 
the most renowned work of Vauban, and 
the strongest fortress of France, he com- 
pelled its surrender. During the siege, he 
had become penetrated with the utmost 
admiration for Marshall Boufflers,its heroic 
defender, and evinced his native generos- 
ity, by the readiness. with which he grant-* 
ed him the most favorable terms. When 
the articles of eapitutat'on, proposed by 
Boufflers, were placed before him, he said 
without looking at them : " I will subscribe 
them at once, knowing well that you would 
propose nothing unworthy of you and me." 
The delicacy of his subsequent attentions 
to his noble prisoner, proved the - sincerity 
of his admiration. And when, soon after, 
Marlborough's influence at the English 
court was sensibly declining, Eugene went 
to London and exerted all his talents and 
address to bring the English cabinet back 
to the common cause, and restore his great 
rival to bis former ascendancy with Queen 
Anne. When it was all in vain and the 
English armies withdrew from the coali- 
tion, thus leading to the peace of Utrecht 
and the grievous injury of the Allied Pow» 
ers, Eugene did all that skill and genius 
could achieve to make up for the great 
deficiency caused by the withdrawal of 
Marlborough and his gallant followers. 
But he was largely overmatched by the 
French, and then, with a wisdom equal- 
ling his valor, he was the first to counsel 
his Imperial master to conclude peace, 
which wat doae at Rattan in 1714. 
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Great as had been the services thus per- ^ 
formed by Eugene for the German Empire, 
they were outdone by those he subsequent- 
ly rendered in the wars against the Turks. 
In fact, he was the first who thoroughly 
* broke their power and forever delivered 
Europe from the sabres of the Osmanli, 
by which it had been incessantly threaten- 
ed for 300 years. Venice, which then 
owned part of Greece, had so illtreated 
her subjects there, that they preferred the 
rule of the Infidel, and this led to a war, 
the principal theatre of which was in 
Hungary. Eugene had here an army of 
60,000 men, anil gained with it, at Peter- 
wardein, in 17 1#, a complete victory over 
130,000 Turks. This glorious success led 
him to assume' the offensive, and in the 
following y<*r, he laid siege to Belgrade, 
the great frontier fortress of Turkey, in 
presence of the whole fctrength of the 
Ottoman Empire. The obstinate resis- 
tance of the Turks, as famous then as it 
has ever since been in the defence of for 
titled places, joined to the diseases bred 
amid the marshes of the Danube, in the 
fall months, soon reduced Eugene's forces 
to 25,000 men, while those of the enemy, 
by prodigious efforts, had been swelled te 
150,000 men, around the besieger's lines, 
besides 30,000 within the walls of the city. 
Everything foretold that Prince Eugene 
was now to undergo himself the fate of his 
illustrious adversary in Turin, during his 
first great campaign in Italy, and even his 
lpost experienced officers deemed a sur- 
render the only way of extricating them- 
selves from the perilous situation. Eugene 
himself was attacked and seriously weak- 
ened by the prevailing dysentery, and all 
teemed lost in the Austrian camp. It was 
under these distressing circumstances, with 
his weakened and dispirited forces, that 
he gained one of the most glorious victo* 
ries ever achieved by the Cross over the 
Crescent. With admirable energy, he col- 
lected his little army, divided his columns 
of attack, and though scarcely. able to sit 
on horseback himself, he led them to the 
assault of the Turkish entrenchments. 
Here he showed his wonderful genius as a 
great general. In the midst of the din and 
turmoil, and of the confusion of the fear- 
ful battle, raging all around him, he re- 
mained as cool and calm as if he were in 



his tent. Every advantage, which hi 8 
piercing eye immediately perceived, was 
seized and used to the utmost: The result 
was brilliant beyond all expectation. The 
innumerable host of the Turks was totally 
defeated, all their artillery and baggage 
taken and the troops entirely dispersed.. 
Belgrade, immediately niter, opened its 
gates and has ever since remained, amid 
all imitations j>f fortune, the great frontier, 
bulwark of Europe against the Turk*. 
The successes which Eugene gained in 
the following campaign .of 1718, were so 
decisive, that they broke the Ottoman 
power entirely and forever, and he was 
preparing to # march upon Constantinople, 
when peace was made and gave a breath- 
ing time to the great empire. 

Crowned with feme and the popular 
hero of all Christendom, *he returned to 
Vienna, where he enjoyed universal love 
and admiration, and devoted the remain- 
ing portion of his life, with a short inter- 
ruption, to the labors of peace in the Im- 
perial Cabinet. He became then the real 
head of the Austrian empire, and in spite 
of his thirteen grievous # wounds, and his 
feeble health, he devoted himself to his 
country with ever active and unwearied 
zeal.' He died in 1736, leaving Austria to 
mourn in him the most chivalrous of her 
generals, the noblest of her statesmen and 
the most popular of German soldiers. 

Prince Eugene foreshadowed in his cam- 
paigns, strikingly, seme of the most prom- 
inent features of the great Napoleon. Like 
the French Emperor's, his strokes were 
rapid and forcible, his coup d*ceil was at 
once quick and just^ his activity indefati- 
gable, his courage undaunted and his re- 
sources equal to any undertaking. Utterly , 
unlike Marlborough or Wellington, .he did 
not lay much stress on previous arrange- 
ment and extensive preparations, but dash- 
ed fearlessly on, trusting to his own genius- 
and the gallantry of his men to extricate 
him out of difficulties and to command 
victory. This daring disposition was of 
course not always without peril. His au- 
dacity often bordered on rashness, his fa- 
pidity^n haste and he repeatedly brought 
his armies into situations alt but desperate, 
and which to men of less capacity would 
have proved fatal. Yet, in these- diffical- 
ties, no one could exceed him in the ener- 
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gy and vigor with which he extricated 
himsetf from the toils, and many of his 
greatest victories, like those of Turin and 
Belgrade, were gained when even the bold- 
est of his officers hack given him over for 
lost. Like Napoleon, he was also prodigal 
_ of the blood of his men, and indifferent to 
the sacrifices, with which he purchased 
his successes, but he was still more lavish 
with his own, and never failed to share the 
hardships and dangers of the meanest of 
his followers. In every one of the thirteen 
pitched battles, in which be commanded 
in chief, tie fought like a common soldier. 
By his military exploits, he raised the Aus* 
trian monarchy 4 to the very highest pitch 
of glory and finally broke the power of the 
Turks, the most jrersevering and not the 
least formidable of its enemies. But the 
campaigns which his genius carried, out 
for the Empire, were bey on i its natural 
strength, and for nearly a century after- 
wards, Austria achieves nothing worthy 
either of its growing power or the military 
renown, which Eugene had spread around 
its annals. Whilst the French claim him 
as a son of their race, and Germany sings 
his praises to this day in ballad and song, 
Austria points to him as her own peculiar 
ornament and by far the most famous of 
* all her great captains. 

— **+++*+£$ %!& ++++** 

WITHOUT THEE. 



If sometimes in these dreary hours, 
From wrecks of joys long perished 

.Comes, like perfume from faded flowers, 
A dream of hope- once cherished j— 

That dream is like a sunset ray 
On Ai|.ine micw, when • orms 

In pity leave the dying "dav- 
it gil is but never vVnnnrt! 

The stream which Wir ter's ohill congeals, 

Sweet May re-animates; 
The heart once frozen, no more feels 

The life which Love creates. 
Ah, winter, spring, the nighttt and days 

Uncounted come nhoiit me - 
Twhd dHy when thou wnst near always, 

'Ti* always night without tliee. 



Thou ne'er may'st know how I have loved, 

How deep, how pure, how passionate. 
Its wreck may I behold unmoved 

And smile— amused at wayward fate! 
¥et in my " lonesome, latter years," 

Will spectre-hopes my pathway thread J 
And they will be bedewed with tears. 

Ah, could our tears awake the dead ! 

'Di.Nvn.LB, December 1st, 1863. 



From "All the Year Round. 11 

m 

DOWN A CREVASSE. 

I arrived in Chamouny on the 6th -of 
August. 1859, with a friend' and companion } 
an Englishman like myself. We two had 
been about live weeks-in Switzerland, and 
in that time had " done" everything con- 
sidered necessary by our countrymen. We 
bad acquired some experience in glacier 
work, having ascended the Alit-ch Horn, 
whose summit had been reached for the 
first time by an Englishman, a member ef ' 
the Alpine Club, only two months before. 
We made the ascent successfully, and were 
proud of having been the second explor- 
ing party to stand on its lofty peak, nearly 
fourteen thousand feet high. On that oc- 
casion we passed two whole days on the 
snow and glacier. 

I remember well the first glimpse I htfd 
had 'into one of those terrible crevasses 
.which intersect glaciers. Getting a guide 
to bold my hand, I leaned over its yawn- 
ing brink and gazed carefully into the 
fathomless abyss. The two perpendicular 
•walla of ice appeared to join together 
about three hundred feet down;' an ap- 
pearance resulting from the convexity ef 
the crevasse. Usually, I believe, the great 
split ends only where the glacier touches 
the ground beneath. 

44 No oi»e who falls into one of these ever 
cornea- out alive," said one of our curdea, 
14 Yes," said another, "a man on* e escaped, 
and lives still at the Grindelwald ; tie wm 
a chamois punter, and when coming home 
alone over the glacier his loot slipped, and 
he was precipitated into a crevasse. Om 
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fill l was broken by. projecting ledges and 
blocks of ico; which, however, gave away 
as he clung to them. After falling three* 
hundred feet, he reached the bottom of the 
glacier, with a leg and an arm broken. He 
found a hollow space between the ground 
and the ice, through which a stream of 
water ran. Instinctively he followed its 
course, despite the great pain he endured, 
and after crawling along for three hours, 
found himself freed from the glacier." 

Ordinary crevasses are from three to 
eight feet wide at top, but the sides ap- 
proach each other rapidly, so that a man 
would be wedged in between the two walls 
of ice long before he could reach the bot- 
tom. And then, unless there should be 
ropes at naiui long enough and strong 
enough, what an awful death I An unfor- 
tunate Russian gentleman perished thus in 
a crevasse only last year, half frozen, half 
squeezed to death, the heat of bis body 
ever melting the ice, he ever sinking deeper 
and deeper into his dreadful gtave. 

My companion and I ascended the Bre- 
vant, and, as few climbing travellers leave 
Chamouny without visiting the Mer de 
Glace and the Jardin, we arranged to make 
that excursion. To shorten our day's work, 
we left Chamouny in the evening and slept 
at Montanvert, a solitary little mountain 
inn on the edge of the Mer de Glace. 

We were up betimes in the morning. 
We provided ourselves with sftme eatables, 
and wine, and started with our guide, 
whom we had brought from Courmayeur. 
It was a glorious morning, and promised 
well for our expedition. Our road, for about 
half an hour, was along an uneven path 
skirting the glacier, which lay below us on 
our left hand, very much crevassed and 
covered with debris. The path then came 
to an end, and the guide said we must now 
take to the glacier. We descended on to 
it, and threaded our way among the numer- 
ous crevasses. 

• The excursion to the Mer de Glace not 
being looked upon as a regular glacier ex- 
•pedition, is not made with the attendant 
precautions of axes or ropes. We had 
neither. We were in high spirits, and 
went along at a great rate ; bo quickly, in- 
deed, that our guide, who ha4 fallen be- 
hind, cautioned ns once or twice, and re- 1 
qnested ns to allow him to take, and keep, | 



the lead. Just then, our progress was ar 
rested by a wide .crevasse. -Loo King to the 
left, I perceived that it terminated, some 
twenty feet from us, in a steep slope of 
ice, which I thought I could easily climb. 
As the crevasse was about sixty yards long, 
I determined to try this slope rather than_> 
go round by the other end. 

Using my Alpenstock instead of an axe, 
therefore, I began making foot holes in the 
ice with it. The guide had now come up 
with us. He looked at the ice slope and 
the wide crevasse, and said, very seriously, 
" It is dangerous, let us go round." By this 
time I had, with the aid of my Alpenstock, 
climbed about half way<up the slope. I 
had already come to the conclusion that it 
was much too steep m scale without an 
axe, and "had determined to retrace my steps* 
So, when the guide had spoken, I carefully 
stretched back my right leg, feeling for the 
last hole I had made in the ice. My 
foot went past the place, and I 'felt that I 
was slipping. There was not the least 
projection that I could grasp. The slope 
became perpendicular, and I fell headfore- 
most in the yawning ere va»se .below. 

I heard a loud cry of despair from my 
fellow-traveller and the guide. My own 
seusations cannot be described, or even 
distinctly separated from the whirl and* 
shock. I felt that I was being bumped 
from side to side between the two walls 
ol ice; that 1 was falling' a great depth, 
that I was being hurled to titter destruction 
— to a horrible death. Suddenly I felt 
that I was caught by something : that .1 
hung suspended. I was able to take breath, 
and to call out fer " A rope I a rope I" 

By the most extraordinary chance my 
fall had been arrested by a little ledge of 
ice which spanned the crevasse like a 
bridge. On this frail structure, not more 
than two inches wide at the cop, and (as 
well as I could judge) about two feet deep, 
I had fallen, so ttiat my head hung. down 
on one side, my legs on the other. In- 
stinctively abd immediately, by means 
which I cannot at all recall, I raised myself 
from this dreaful position to a standing one 
on the ledge, in which there was a little 
niche sufficiently wide to admit one foot. 
I was now so far collected that I could hear 
ray fellow-traveller saying from above,. 
" We never hoped to hear your voica again. 
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-For God's sake, take heart. The guide is' 
running to Montanvert for men and ropes, 
and will soon be back." 

" If he js not," I answered, " I shall never 
come up alive." 

My position wasanawiulone. The little 
ledge was so narrow that I could not get 
both my feet upon it. I was, in fact, sup- 
porting myself on one leg, half leaning 
against one side of the crevasse and press- 
ing my hand against the 'opposite side. It 
was perfectly smooth, and there was noth- 
ing to grasp. A stream of water poured 
over my shoulders, drenching me to the 
skin, and freezing me with its icy coldness. 
Overhead I could see the long narrow strip 
of blue sky, bounded by the mouth of the 
crevasse. There was a terribly stolid, un- 
relenting look in the intensely blue ice that 
surrounded me on all sides. The grim 
walls of the crevasse looked' as if they 
would unite to crush me rather than re- 
linquish their victim. Numerous rills of 
water poured into the crevasse, but in the 
whole sixty yards of its length I could see 
no projection except the little ledge on 
which I had so miraculously chanced to 
fall. 

I ventured to look down, only for an 
instant, into the fearful chasm in which I 
was suspended. At the depth to which I 
had fallen the crevasse was barely two 
feet wide, but downward it narrowed 
rapidly, and about two hundred feet below" 
me the sides appeared to join. I believe 
that if I had fallen six inches on either 
side of the little ledge, I must inevitably 
have been jammed in head downward, at a 
depth where no rope that could have been 
brought there could possibly have reached 
me. 

I had now been about twenty minutes 
standing in this perilous position, straining 
every nerve to prevent myself from giving 
way, looking up at the blue 9ky above mc 
and the clear ice on alf sides, but seldom 
daring to cast a glance into the abyss be- 
low. Blood was trickling over me from a 
cut in my cheek, and I felt that my right 
leg (fortunately the idle one) was badly 
bruised. In the mean while my left leg 
was becoming exceedingly painful from the 
strain upon it, and I was 'afraid of losing 
my balance if I tried to relieve myself by 
changing to the other. I felt that I was 



growing benumbed by the intense cold of 
the ice against which I was leaning, 
and of the stream of water from under 
which I durst not move. 

I called to my fellow-traveller to know 
if any one were in sight? There was no 
answer. I called again. No human being 
seemed to be within hearing. A dizziness 
came over me, as the thought struck me, 
" He has gone to look if any help is com- 
ing, and he cannot find his way back to the 
crevasse. There are hundreds of them. I 
am lost." 

Again I had to strain every nerve to keep * 
myself from sinking; I almost gave up 
hope ; I felt inclined to throw myself down 
and have the agony over. At that miser- 
able time, I suddenly heard my friend 
shouting from" above. "He had .gone to 
look if he could discern the guide; and, 
when he turned round to retrace his steps 
had been thunderstruck to see the surface 
of the glacier intersected by innumerable 
crevasses, all so similar in appearance as 
to leave him no landmark by which to 
know my living grave. Thank Heaven ! 
he had caught sight' of a little knapsack 
left at the month of the crevasse by the 
guide. This had directed him back. I 
called to him to look at his watch — fire 
minutes more were past. The cold was 
growing more intense. It was no figure of 
speech to say, that I felt the blood freezing 
in my veins; I called to bim again, to 
know if any one were in sight. It was 
thirty-five minutes since the guide had 
started, but not a soul was visible. It was 
most unlikely that he could be back so 
soon, for we ourselves had been three- 
quarters of an hour in coming thus far. 

I % felt that I could bold out but si very 
short time longer; and besides that, f did 
not know at what moment the little ledge, 
which was my only safety, might give way 
under' my weight. I remembered that J 
had a large clasp-knife in my pocket, and 
I determined to try to rescue myself with 
its aid. I called to my fellow-traveller 
above that I was going to attempt it.' He 
implored me not to try ; but my situation ^ 
was becoming so desperate, that I did try. 
I began by making a little hole in the ice 
as high up as I could reach, large enough 
to admit one hand. My next, endeavour 
was to cut a deep loot-hole about two feet 
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above the ledge. I succeeded in this, and 
found that by placing my foot in it, holding 
fast by the place I had made for my hand, 
and, at the same lime, pressing with ray 
back against the opposite side of the cre- 
vasse with all my strength, I was able to 
raise myself and stand firmly in my new 
position. I again let myself down on the 
ledge, and commenced cutting another foot- 
hole, about two feet above the la&t.^ It 
seemed to me possible that in this manner 
I might escape from my icy prison ; but, a 
single slip or a false step, and I knew I 
must be precipitated down the crevasse. 

I was working diligently at the second 
foot-hole, when I heard a joyful ehout from 
above. "They are in sight— three men 
with ropes—running as hard as they can !" 

I steadied myself on my terribly narrow 
and slippery looting, in order to be able to 
seize and attach the rope when thrown to 
me. I saw the end of it dangling over rry 
head. " Merciful God! It will not reach 
me ! It is too short !" " We have got an- 
other rope, M was answered from above; 
and it was knotted on and lowered. I 
caught the end, and tjed it firmly round my 
waist. Grasping the rope above, with 
both hands, J gave the word. The strain 
began, and I felt that I was safe. In an- 
other minute I was standing on the glacier. 
I had been fifty minutes in the crevasse, 
during which time i had not lost conscious- 
ness for a single instant. 

When I felt myself once more upon a 
firm footing, an all pervading sense of 
gratitude for the wonderful escape I had 
had came over tne and made me faint, and 
I should have fallen had they not held me 
up. This was soon over, and we prepared 
to start for Montanvert. Before leaving I 
too Is a last look iitthe mouth of the creyasse, 
which hntl so nearly been my sepulchre. I 
saw that it would have been utterly impos- 
sible to elirnb out, as I had been trying to 
do. The month was so wide that, as I ap- 
proached it, I could have had no support 
from behind ; and without such support, 
not even a cat coa'd have soaled the per- 
9 pendicuhr wall 

Our guide whs in a terrible state, and 
had run the whole way to Montanvert; 
but could find no rope fit for the purpose 
in the h.m*e. He was in despair, and was 
starting off to Chamouny> when two inula* 



teers met him. Their mules were laden 
with wood fastened on with ropes ; he beg- 
ged hard for those ropes, telling the men 
that a young Englishman was being frozen 
to death in a crevnsse. They threw the 
wood from the backs of the mules, and 
came to my rescue with the guide, bring- 
ing the ropes with them. Knotted together 
(it seemed there were three in all), they 
made up a length-— about sixty feet- 
enough to reach me. 

With the -assistance of my deliverers, I 
was able to walk slowly back to Montan- 
vert, where I was immediately put into a 
comfortable bed, where the injuries I had 
received (which were insignificant con- 
sidering the depth I had fallen) were care- 
fully dressed. I dreamed, with unspeak- 
able dread, of what had happened, when 
lying in that bed, and I have dreamed of 
it in many beds since. 1 believe that noth- 
ing would induce me to go among \\ie 
ice and snow now, without a long and 
strong rope. I offer the caution to all other 
travellers in .Switzerland, out of a great 
experience and a great escape. 



CorBum tene; 
Fettina Unlet 

(Lax.) 

Hold on thy way ! though slow, yet hasten 
steadily ! — (Anon.) 

Wake dreamer ! to a fancied fate resigned, 
Up ! gird thy loins, march onward, man 

and mind! 
Do shadows deter, then look not thou be* 
1 hind 1 

Thy powers, for action free! 
Thy shoulder strong put to the sluggish 

ball! 
Twill substance gain, if move it does at 

all, 
E'en from the chilling mould of winter's , 

prison pall. 

Grow raid Adversity! 
Determined, dauntless, slow, but steady* 

move I 
Hold braced, not overstrung each mastered 

nerve ! 
Yon mountain's loveliest pride once vainly 

strove 

Against an avalanche. 
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Which first stirs gently like some ocean* 

wave, 
IVTiuinuring low requiem o'er the sailor's 

grave, 
Cr silent retreating from a mermaid's cave 

A nautilus boat to launch. 
But no^er indeed too slow-paced gait it, 

bides, 
For gathering strength as do the vernal 

tides, 
O'er cliff, down rocky steep majestically- it 
glides, 

Grasping ail in its way j 
. Uprooting the monarch-fir which stately 
. . srood • 

For centuries beset by whirlwind and by 

Hood, 
At last by mightier 'moving might subdued, 

To own the victor's sway. N 
To thc-z. was such rich heritage resigned, 
So.ti-LabiteJ, God-imaged man with mind. 
This precept on thy be-ating-breast-plate 
bind 

C&Fsnm t<m3 JFtttina fcnUl 
Tiie dark clouds part, the blue skies wider 

spread! - 
Still brighter glow's the firnrmmento'erhead! 
The grass blades spring, what slumbered 
was not dead! 

Gain tk-ou a victory ! 

Ikey Ingj.r, 
Bithmervd, Va>, May 4tli, 1S6-4. 
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SOUTHERN INDIVIDUALITY, 

BY u SIGMA." 

I am neither a poet, r.or the son of a 
poet. To me attaches no one of those 
characteristics which go to compose the 
vwida vis of a Dante or a Shakspeare j and 
the lyrics of Beranger and Moore find, 
with me, no such appreciative view as 
underlies, whether confessed or not, the 
eveiy-day faculties o£ most of my fellows. 
Whether an inter-parietal bone links me 
to the dim ancestry of the Aztecs, and so 
displaces some bump of numbers, I am too 
lfttle of a phrenologist to determine : I 
only know myself to be prosaic heyond 
most men. And if, in this exercise of a 
pen unused for a decade, my readers there- 



fore find ground for that most terrible (be- 
cause vaguest) of charges, heterodoxy,' I ^successful energy with which the hideou 

Vol. XXXVIH-^24 



shall not be surprised, r.or indeed disap- 
pointed, in much. 

I have made diligent inquiry after son'c 
critical analysis, of the more remote causes 
of secession. I have read and heard tf 
many a newspaper editorial, and many a 
brochure groping amid the ignes fatui of the 
present, for the philosophic sun whose 
light should disclose the true dutlines of 
what has been. But (through my unpoetio 
organism, probably,) I have failed to fiad 
one essay, be it brief or prolix, which bore 
not in its every line something of the ter- 
rible acharnemtnt of man's struggle with 
man — of the passion which blinds even 
logic itself — of the casuistry which says, 
u I am holier than thou." To* rip the veif 
which shelters our engrossment in war 
from the pacifying beams of Truth (for 
Truth is the world's own peace-maker) is 
an object so glorious in its scope, as to 
tempt the ambition, and lend dignity to 
the effort, of the essayist: and nothing but 
this reflection, awr* loyalty, the devoutest" 
to Southern nationality ana Southern free- 
dom, could have tempted from its repose 
a mind once sworn to perpetual cloister- 
Good. 

Not to go into purely historical questions, 
(and, by consequence, without reference to - 
dates,) it may be assumed as an axiom, 
that the disintegration of the United States 
government, is the result of many causes 
co- working for more than a quarter of a 
century. And of these causes, the fanati- 
cism of Puritan New England, steadily 
and in geometric increase leaving the en- 
tire mass of the Free fctates, is generally 
held to be the most operative. Questions 
of Tariffs — (from commercial cupidity) 
and of Franchise, (from absurd notions of 
equality,) however, poured their quadren- 
nial streams into the main current, until 
the accumulated flow of iconoclastic mad- 
ness, sweeping away first every obstruction 
which a true conservatism sought to iniei- 
pose, whelmed in its turbid dregs a con- 
stitutional fabric more faultless in theory 
than any other which history records. 
Thus far every mind will probably assent, 
but there is more behind. We are forced 
by the consideration that every cause finds 
stimulus in a counter-cause, to seek some 
explanation of the demoniac and fatally- 
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■ triad of a false philanthropy, a cruel ava- 
rice, and a 'Godleas socialism seemed sud- 
denly endowed. 

The classic paradox of the son of Peleus 
and the tortoise goes, so fartas poor human 
logic can go, to prove that the fleet never 
can overtake the slow ; and, with equal 
cogency, we may have said, that the strange 
Trinity which gives us one present transi- 
tion state in national life, never could de- 
stroy what seemed an imperishable type 
of all that was wise and good in the integ- 
rity — the oneness — of a people. Now this 
is very pretty, yat the tl swift-footed" Achil- 
les distanced his rival, and the Union has 
been ruptured, and that irremediably 
Thirty centuries ago, one stride of the 
hero (or demigod, if you will,) stultified 
Sturm's interesting doctrine of insensible 
increments ; and, in- the second case, the 
impulses of social and political lunacy, 
received their last requisite to success in 
the gigantic development of a principle 
long dormant, and scacce^v possessing, even 
D3W, a recognised existence. 

The argument is of necessity deductive. 
We have seen perturbations in our national 
economy, which demand for their solution 
some 'cause yet unexplored, and it were 
gratuitous- to amplify the assertion that this 
eogic a posteriori — from effect to cause— is 
not infrequently as cogent as the more ob- 
vious and natural process of thought. But 
for this deductive reasoning, the planet, 
Neptune, would even now be wheeling its 
solemn flight around the center of our 
system, unknown to us dwellers upon 
earth ; Severrier's analyses of the pertur- 
bations of Uranus, having indicated with 
practical accuracy tne position of this 
eternal attendant upon our Sun, before 
ever (if we reject the doubtful record of 
an earlier telescopist) the orb had been 
brought within the scope of human vision. 

• And it gives doubie force to this illustra- 
tion to state that, at the same time, the 
same inferential logic led to the' discovery, 
by an astronomer of insular Europe, of the 
sa\me mysterious tenant of far space. 

It may deliberately be asserted, that the 
causes enumerated, utterly fail to account 
for our revolution in its totality. There is 
another, developed to its present grand 
proportions by assaults upon constitutional 
freedom and itself, which in its turn, while 



changing from a passive or negative, to an 
active and positive essence, re-embittered 
to a tenfold fury the intolerance of the 
Puritan, the Pharisaic philanthropy of 
Exeter Hall, and the mad agrartanism of 
all the scum of all the rotten dynasties of 
Europe. And this element, dimly acknow 
ledged, if at all, is the individuality of t he- 
Southern mind. It is the existence and 
tendencies of this individuality that I aim 
to discuss. 

Of its fact, little need be said. No one 
who has watched the young years of our 
children, can have failed to observe how ' 
the conjoint influences of a<generous, (and r 
so far as the cotton States are embraced, a 
semi-tropical) climate, and the contact 
with an inferior race, serve to give indi- 
vidual tone and healthy self-reliance. The 
physical passions are forced into more 
exuberant maturity by the higher ther- 
mometry range and greater equability of 
the seasons, and hence the boy or the man, 
insulted by word or look, finds in himself 
the readiest avenger, and in the time of 
insult, tli3 n,ost fitting moment lor redress. 
This code seemed to our former associates* 
.harsh, if not brutal, and they claimed, be- 
cause their blood ran torpidly in their 
philosophic' veins, that theirs was the 
equanimity of true courage; ours the hot 
passion of a Bravo's stab. When we re- 
flect that the censure of the bad is, circum- 
stantially, the highest possible tribute to 
virtue, these attacks upon the personal; 
self-reliance of our noble South, seem, like 
the kick of Ariel's gun, to damage the as 
sailants more. than the assaulted. 

But not only does our climate conduce* 
to this physical dignity, which, to, its honor 
be it said, is as slow to offer as to accept 
offence. The habits of ascendancy and 
control over a servile race te*d insensibly 
to elevate man in his own opinion, and ren- 
der it necessary to the respectful obedience, 
of his servants, that be should, rodent tem- 
pore, respect himself. f These two eauaes> 
operate from infancy upon the mind, and 
as the teachings of our parents by precept 
and example inculcate the same lesson, it 
would be fitting matter of wonder if we 
were not less dependent than others upon 
those outside our very selves, for objects] of 
action and of thought. But in alluding te 
the effect of climatic diflesences, let net 
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the writer be confounded with those who 
look to them as completely justifying a be- 
lief in the unique origin — the monogenetit 
— of the human race. 

To be an orthodox theologian is too fre- 
quently to be the most literal of men, and 
to charge, off-hand, with impiety, those 
who modestly object to that literalness as 
imprisoning, in unfathomed depths of dark- 
ness, the stupendous scheme of creation. 
Let us hope that the advancing science of 
the nineteenth century, will yet reconcile 
all seeming discrepancies, between the 
Books of Nature and or Inspiration, in 
such mode as will seem neither skeptical 
nor irreverent to the most testy critics. 

This proud individuality, as well of body 
as of mind, fintfs its first expression in a 
restricted allegiance such as the diffused 
intellects of our enemies cannot readily 
value ; and hence the institutions more 
intimately inwoven with the personality 
of each, are those which each claims as 
alone identified With his impulses of duty 
and obedience. Feeling that legislation 
is necessary to the morality and eomfort of 
every community, he seeks that legislation 
from such authority as shall most fully 
possess a 'homogeneity of interests with 
his own. Hence every Southron u to the 
manner born," with here and there an 
exception to prove the rule, claims now, as 
the corner-stone of his allegiance to our 
central government the prior and para- 
mount* authority of bis particular State. 
The Virginian claims Virginia as his coun- 
tfy; the Georgian, Georgia; and each 
looks to the Confederacy more as some 
maternal divinity, brooding over and 
guarding with outspread wings the diverse 
interests oi her adopted offspring, than as 
the radiant apex into which a many-sided 
pyramid of municipalities culminates all 
their glory, and all their strength. This 
feeling is at once an evidence and a repro- 
ducing cause of the individuality which 
this essay seeks to establish : an evidence — 
because of the impulses necessary to its 
mere existence, a reproducing cause — in that 
a supremacy which .per te has nothing mil- 
itant in it, cannot continue without a peace- 
ful and progressive ramification of its prin- 
ciples to every farthest fibre of the govern- 
ed mass. .Among all the characteristics of 
the feudal system ofrtbe middle ages, none 



is more salient than its incompatibility 
with a central authority, and in this, it 
may be asserted, consists one point in' 
which the 'European system of the tenth 
century finds a passably complete deuto- 
type in this our day and generation. This . 
one resemblance, however, serves to bring 
into outlines>of marked and uneffaceable 
distinctness a thousand dissimilarites, such 
as*cannpt but exist between semi-barbar- 
ism and the most highly cultivated century 
in our Planet's advance towards a respec- 
table old age. Ill betide the man who, 
fulminating from such a text, would write ' 
himself laudator tcmpori* acti, and this dis- 
cussion may properly be closed with the 
one comment that everj dcffov/icrir— or poli- 
tico-social organisation — which ever, as in 
the case of republican Greece, sought te 
substitute ideality for individuality,* wheth- 
er in art or in ethics, fosters its own surest 
-seeds of discord and decay. 

Within the last decade, the element 
which we are contemplating passed from 
its passive — or immature, — to its active— 
or adult phase. Feeling that the very ex- 
istence of our serf system, (a system which 
is the* substructure as well of our individ- 
ual prosperity, as of our national hopes,) . 
depended npon the firmness and prudence 
of our legislators, our people united to < 
send to Congress men tbe most certain, 
from position and character, to act as its 
adequate exponents. Hence it occurred, 
that never before in the .history of repre- 
sentative government, were the masses so 
.completely in a coord with their delegates, 
— never did suffrage find fitter and more 
truthful indioes. What then" was the 
statue of that last Congress of the United 
States * Instead of its traditionary harmo- . 
ny, we see two groups separate and dis- 
tinct, with an entourage in the one case of 
second-rate politicians, too vacillating and 
time-serving to be at all liable to the charge 
of statesmanship. . 

Firm as the immemorial hills, the man- 
hood of the South opposed its bulwark to 
the theories which now, for tbe first time 
assumed a practical and operative shape. 
From complacent Boston, supersaturated 
with the maddest political and religious 
heresies, as well as from a West peopled 
with the reddest of all German Red Re- 
ipriVlioans, swa**e4 down to Washingls*, 
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a mob of lunatics who adopted, in their < 
fiendish thirst for the patronage and spoils 
of party, the uncompromising motto, "Rule 
or Ruin." Strong numerically, and exul- 
ts ul in the near prospect of a long-son ght 
ascendancy, the Northern delegates scarce- 
ly attempted to conceal their relentless 
energy of purpose ; and by ma#y a taunt, 
and many a reciprocation of taunt, the 
flame of merely sectional differences wat" 
fanned to the white heat ef personal ran- 
cor. Proud of the very qualities which the 
North most affected to despise, and predi- 
cating all their political iaith upon the 
rights, severally, of the States, our repre- 
sentatives saw their personality threatened 
with subjugation by an unscrupulous ma- 
jority, and the distinctions ot governmen- 
tal independence, degenerating into mere 
theoretical boundaries. Closer and closer 
was each of our patriot statesmen knitted 
to the other, and more and more impassa- 
bly opened the gulf which time can never 
bridge. 

Meanwhile, amid the placid farms tfnd 
homesteads of Virginia, the plantation? of 
Alabama, now white with the great stable, 
and the rice-fields of our Southern Atlantic 
sen-board, men thought of nothing but the 
poisoned and intolerable chalice which -the 
practical ascendancy of the North seemed 
to force upon them. While hesitating be- 
tween their native dignity of allegiance to 
their several States, and the thousand recol- 
lections of national grandeur which yet 
involved the Union, the last possibility of 
its permanence was destroyed by a verdict 
of brute numbers, and Abraham Lincoln 
porluted by his occupancy the fetation to 
which the virtues of the wisest of our 
statesmen had lent a halo unutterably 
bright. 

The issue had at last become one in 
which the vast majority of Our people be- 
lieved their personal hqnor involved, and 
this conviction left but one course open to 
them. The teachings of an ancestry as 
proud as themselves, and of life-long at- 
tachment to their social environage, seemed 
as resistless, as the pulse of old ocean itself, 
and bat one resolve knit ail hearts, — to be 
iret. Had the Southern mind been one 
whit less resolute in its individuality— had 
its conviction been lest the result of inborn 



will, and more the effect of ex cathedra dog- 
mas,— it might have wavered, it might 
have shrunk. 

The rabid and haughty leaders ef 
Northern rayrrnds might -then h*ve proved 
their favorite dictum true, and, to borrow 
its exquisite but vulgar, insolence of lan- 
guage, the Svmth would not have been 
"kicked out of the Union." But she had 
seen her choicest sons insulted in rhe Coun- 
cil-chamber of the nation, and witnessed 
the marshalling of the hordes whose, mere- 
numbers supplied a fulcrum for the certain 
success of headlong Fanaticism and in- 
satiate lust of power. 3len weighed the 
cost, and deemed :he boon of political in- 
dependence its full equivalent ; and the 
very quality which had, most of all, ex- 
asperated their adversaries, was now jo be 
the sheet-anchor oi their storm-tost hope. 
Their first adoption of a device was a 
prayer to Heaven, and the young Con- 
federacy claimed its place among the. 
earth, *■ Deo Vindice" — with .God for its de- 
fender. £ 

Never let it be said that our people vol- 
untarily or causelessly relinquished the 
Union. About it clustered the myraid 
memories of gigantic development and 
white-robed Peace. The glories of three- 
quarters of a century seemed to blaze with 
new and almost insufferable splendor as 
the fabric, whose superb proportions they 
had kissed, tottered to swift and irrevoca- 
ble ruin. And many a one in withdraw- 
ing,/^ cause, his life-long allegiance, looked* 
yet with a momentary pang which the tre- 
mendous foreshadowing* of the Future, 
and the gorgeous realities of the past may 
well have warranted, towards the shrouded 
ghost of a nation's greatness as it swept 
from him, with bowed head and solemn 
footfall, down the dim corridors of time. 

The hands whose clasp had sealed the 
amity of sister States now grasped the grim 
machinery of bitterest strife, and visions 
of desolated homes, and loved ones lying 
stark and stiff, with dead eyes glaring 
beamlessly tP Heaven, stood between the 
patriot and his purpose. Yet on he pressed, 
per angusta ad augusta, — through all $he 
hideous horrors and pangs of his probation 
to the superb success which only mora- 
tion such as his could ever hare prefigured. 
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War seems most horrible when a nation ' 
writhes in the throes of internecine strife, 
the bloovliest and most relentless episodes 
in the fearful history of human antagon- 
ism are those which have for their actors 
the members of but a single political 
entity. And that so it is and must always 
be is natural, and perhaps necessary. The 
feuds of brothers are the most irreconeile- 

' able of quarrels ; an'd so when a nation 
becomes dissevereci upon any great ques- 
tion of governmental polity, there is almost 
invariably, as the result of such dissever- 
ance, a bigotry of hatred cruel and merci- 
less in direct proportion to the former peace 
and harmony among its citizens, or (where 
the term is more appropriate) its subjects. 

.'Every collision which a mutual forbear- 
ance served to ward off, every discrepancy 
of interests which, reciprocal concession 
composed, seem, in the false light which a 
discordant Present throws upon them, to 
acquire a new and malign activity of pro- 
vocation. 

" jimtmtium iron redinfcgratio amorU tst" 

says Ciiremes, and so perhaps they are in 
the casf of an impulse which m£st of us 
know by personal experience to be the sum 
of . everything illogical. The formula of 
Erotics has yet to be written out. But as 
regards mere friendship between the mem- 
bers, whether of a family or of a State, or 
indeed where any cohesive force exists 
which is not in tome degree die resultant of 
the unreasoning magnetism o€ the sexes; 
the stronger the Halts, the more irretrieva- 
ble are they shivered, if at all, and the more 
completely does the new hatred subordinate 
every feeling to itself. 

Here then were two considerations tend- 
ing to fetter the judgment : first, memories 
of the past glories of the expiring nation, 
and the allegiance whose dull embers red- 
dened yet amid the asbes of a dead 
brotherhood, aiid,«««mrf, the grim certainty 
that for a militant resistance there yawned 
"caverns measureless ; to mau," peopled 
with awful shapes of Rapine and of 
Slaughter. 

Dark as seemed the prospect, and bitter 
as was the prelibatkn of sorrows conse- 
quent upon an instant repudiation of old 



ties, the events of the past two years have 
furnished more than their warranty. Yet 
(so tremendous the stake of personal and 
public honor) it involves no hyperbole fo 
affirm that had the anticipations equalled 
the realization of suffering, there would 
have been no more of craven hesi- 
tancy between ease enlinked with dis- 
honor, and an active opposition to a wrong 
ineradicable in its essence, and immeasur- 
able in its train of ills: 

The heroic individuality which was in- 
expugnable by any attack from the Southern 
heart, blazed to a mighty splendor that 
dwarfed the boasted " culture" of the North 
to microscopic worthlessness. Not that 
Educatien is an evil, — not that the myriad 
school-houses of the Free States fail to 
permeate their masses with the most salu- 
tary* (were other things equal) of in- 
fluences, — but because flonor, co-equally 
with Piety, is as far superior in its claims 
upon a true nobility of heart as is the all- 
working sunlight to the sickly beaming of 
a tallow dip. . 

What is in the woinb of Time, its lapse 
only can disclose, but one thing is certain, 
so far as any human prevision can be so, 
that awful as may be the birth-throes of 
our own loved South, or howeve^great be 
the price of her future glory, the superb 
heroism of her sons will prove resistless 
in her. elevation to a pedestal of perma- 
nent life, as it has in the past been effectual 
to hurl back in dangerous recoil the deadly 
hate and poisoned malice of those wImP # 
were once our brothers. - Let us cast no 
retrospective look of lingering regret to the 
flesh-pots of an Egypt left forevermore, nor 
for the merest instant consent to hamper 
with invidious comment, or reluctant alle- 
giance, the acts of the chosen guardians of 
our nation's minority. So shall the ac- 
complished glory of our Future befit the 
heroic devotion which most of all gives 
character to the Past, and incarnate the 
rosy hope which is a very lux in Utubris to 
our Present. 
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THE LOST GOBLET. 



AN XMBL1M. 



1Y.BJLCKYILLI DULCIXORB. 



Down a deep will 
My 0OBL1T fell. 
I bare no bops, 
I see no hope 
Of getting up 
My darling cop. 



My Queen, I trow, 
That will art thou ; 
Ah 1 dark and deep 
Those waters sleep ; 
They would be bright, 
If brought to light, 
But would they be 
Less cold to met 

Hi. 

My heart, I wis, 
That QOBLiT is ; 
"Ah! goblet mine 
Where is thy wine?" 
" My wine is spilled, 
Its glow is chilled, 
And pale its red. 
'Tis dead, 'tis dead." 



I should not pine 
For ruddy wine, 
If I might bring 
Brink from the spring 
To quench the thirst 
Wherewith I'm cursed. 
But I've no rope 
To draw it up. 



Three are the strands 
My bops demands ; 
I have but one 
Lore, lore alone ; 
Nor faith, nor hope, 
Are- in my rope. 
In vain I try, 
My cup must lie 
AU where it fell— 
Ah ! cruel welL 



(Mats Cabk 



MONTHLY RECORD. 

The past month has ushered in the first 
great movements in what we, under Provi- 
dence, hope to be the final struggle in this 
bloody crusade of the North against the 
South. The curtain rose, on the same 
blood-stained scenes that had already wit- 
nessed so mueh ruthless bloodshed. The 
actors were, with few exceptions, the same, 
but the tragedy has left the narrow propor- 
tions of former year*, and the wound is 
sttewn with victims. True to the pro- 
gramme openly proclaimed by the North- 
ern press, me enemy has concentrated all 
available' forces on two points, abandon- 
ing minor interests and stoHdly suffering 
defeat on less important points. 

This led to a series of successes for our 
flag, with which the campaign opened, 
cheering the hearts of the people and rais- 
ing the spirits of our brave soldiers. The 
nation had recovered from the disappoint- 
ments pf last year and gathered new hopes 
and grtater confidence from the repose of 
the winter months. The army had been 
reorganized in the Southwest, and well 
supplied with clothing and the appliances 
of war on all sides. Anticipations of sure 
success thus filled every heart, and with 
the sanguine temper of our race, soon 
grew into certainty, when the news of tri- 
urAphs. obtained in almost every State came 
at the opening of the campaign. The en 
emy were repulsed wherever they attemp- 
ted to advance, as in Florida ; they were 
attacked and driven back in Tennessee 
^and Kentucky. The siege of Charleston 
was virtually abandoned, leaving the white 
flag of the South to wave unsullied and 
unconquered over the impregnable ruins 
of Fort Sumter, and proving the famous 
monitors and newly invented guns of the 
North to be equally unable to take and to 
destroy Charleston. The port of Wilming- 
ton was opened by our iron clad, Raleigh, 
and immense quantities of provisions, ur- 
gently needed by our army, have bean im- 
ported there. North Carolina was the 
scene of one of the heaviest disasters 
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-which the enemy has yet suffered. On the 
20th April, after a siege of a few days, 
Plymouth, a naturally -Strong and carefully 
fortified position, surrendered disgracefully 

. to a combined land and naval force, the 
former under Gen. Hoke of.N. C, who was 
made a Major General on the day of the 
capture for his brilliant exploit Wash- 
ington also was abandoned by the enemy 
and they uow hold only Newbern, with a 
superior force. Our iron clad ram Albe- 
marle here inaugurated the practical ex- 
periment of fighting land fortifications with 
iron clad vessels, and obtained, under her 
brave commander, Capt. Cooke, most sig- 
nal success, although but thinly clad and 
under the fire of 8-inch rifled guns. The 
-experience here gained will'be of vital inJ 

* terest to France and England, as they have 
«ot yet had an opportunity for testing their 
_ iron and steel clad vessels. 

Louisiana also was, during the preced- 
- ing month, the scene jof an. even greater 
disaster that befell the Northern arms, 
dap. Banks, forgetful of the severe punish- 
ment received at the hands of the great 
Jackson, planned, and it is said, contrary 
to orders from Washington, executed an 
.expedition up Red River, to occupy West- 
ern Louisiana, and to isolate, if not to over- 
run, Texas. His army, divided into three 
columns, did not well co-operate, and the 
powerful fleet, under Admiral Porter, 
which supported him with gunboats and 
carried his supplies on transports, was 

.caught by the fall cf the river and placed in 
imminent danger* Advancing in most ir 
regular style, contrary to all military rule or 
experience, he was met by our forces un- 
der Gen. Richard Taylor, totally defeated 
on the 9th of April, near Mansfield, and 
after having fallen back twenty miles to 
Pleasant Hill, signally worsted in spite of 
heavy reinforcements. Several thousand 
prisoners, twenty one pieces of artillery, 

. and an immense quantity of stores fell into 
our hands. Detached corps hold in the 
* meantime the Red River below his forces, 

which are mostly at Alexandria, destroy- 
ing gunboats and transports, and greatly 
endangering all navigation. A like success 
has crowned our efforts on the Mississippi, 
where, since the capture of Fort Pillow, 
irade has nearly ceased, as our troops com- 



mand the channel at all important places. 
Nor have\>ur forces in Arkansas been idle, 
a powerful column under the Federal Gen- 
eral Steele was first harrassed and ranch 
injured, and then regularly attacked and 
routed. A large portion of this army it 
said to have been captured; the small 
remnant has fled to Little Rock, leaving 
wagons, supplies, and all but their persons 
in the hands of our pursuing troops. 

In the meantime a very large army was 
gathered in front of our forces under Gen. 
Johnston, evidently with a view to invade 
Georgia, and thus to carry out Gen. Scott's 
original plan of cutting the Confederacy in 
two. After continued skirmishing in or- 
der to feel our strength, the, enemy ad- 
vanced on both onr flanks,' and by great 
superiority of numbers and skilful manoeu- 
vring, succeeded in crossing the Etowah 
river on the 20th May, thus serious'y 
threatening our position. Gen. Johnston, 
therefore, fell slowly back, along the rail- 
road line, in search of an advantageous 
position, and a great battle for Atlanta is 
daily expected. 

The main effort of the enemy was, how- 
ever, directed against Richmond, and to 
do honour to the Federals, it must be ac- 
knowledged that the movement has been 
carried out with greater concert of action 
on the part of the leaders and superior 
fighting capacity on the part of the men, 
than either have shown before. Thanks 
to the God of Battles and the superior val- 
or of our men, these efforts have so far 
been either successfully foiled or entirely 
defeated. The plan was evidently to ad- 
vance in heavy masses, concentrated un-* 
der the able generalship of Grant, in front 
of Lee, whilst powerful columns were to 
suppdrt the movement from other direc- 
tions. The latter have signally failed.. 
Gen. Averill attempted to approach on the 
line of the Tennessee Railroad, in order 
to destroy the salt works and fead mines 
of Southwestern Virginia, and to intercept 
the line of communication. Dividing his 
force into two columns, he fell . upon 
Wytheville, where he was thoroughly 
beaten by the forces of Jones and Morgan, 
and sent an advance to Dublin, which suc- 
ceeded in overcoming our inferior forces 
and in destroying bridges, depots, &c. 
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Still, our resistance was vigorous enough, 
♦o make this portion of the army also re- 
treat, and Averill has been of no service 
to Grant. In the Valley, Gen. Siegel ad- 
vanced from Winchester on the 6th May, 
lor the apparent purpose of destroying 
Lynchburg or Charlottesville, and of keep 
ing reinforcements from reaching Lee from 
this direction. Gen. Breckenridge, who 
had been at Jackson's river, made a forced 
march of nearly fifty miles, was reinforced 
by Imboden, met Siegel, and with a far in- 
ferior fjree, defeated him near New Mar- 
ket, ai.-nut half way between Staunton and 
Winchester. The enemy lost six pieces of 
artillery, several hundred prisoners, and 
were driven back, in utter disorder, until 
ihey crossed the North fork of the Shenan^ 
doah, burning the bridge behind them, and 
thus seeking shelter behind the swollen 
nver. In this brilliant affair the Cadets of 
Lexington bore a conspicuons part, -and by 
their success as well as by their heavy loss 
in killed and wounded, earned general 
praise and sympathy. 

Smaller columns were detached by the 
enemy to destroy the railroads South of 
Richmond, in order to prevent supplies and 
reinforcements being sent to Lee from the 
South. The damage they inflicted was 
but trifling, their losses heavy j they were 
repulsed and compelled to fall back to 
their supports, without having prevented 
very heavy reinforcements from reaching 
Richmond. 

A more serious danger was at first ap- 
prehended from the heavy forces -with 
which' General Butler ascended James 
River. On the 4th May the expedition 
' left Newport News, a flotilla of army gun- 
boats leading the van, followed by iron 
dads and double ends, and a number of 
regular rlavy vessels, whilst a number ef 
transports, loaded with men, followed in 
i he rear. The bulk of the troops were land- 
ed above City Point, at Bermuda Hundreds, 
and on the 6th an advance threatened Port 
Walthall, but was quickly repulsed, main- 
' )y by South Carolina troops. On the fol- 
lowing days they were heavily reinforced, 
and obtained possession of the railroad 
I eadin g to Petersbu rg. Since then, repeated 
attacks have been made upon the outer 
line of fortifications around Drury's Bluff 



(Fort Darling), but in every instance the 
enemy have been driven back with severe 
loss. Our own losses have been heavy, 
but no impression has been made on our 
works, and the Federals .have been com- • 
pellel to seek shelter behind their strong: 
entrenchments, which stretch from Port 
Walthall, on the ^pomattcx, to Bermuda 
Hundreds, on the James River, whilst their 
gunboats protect their ri&ht lltotk and their' 
line of communication. Here they hare been 
repeatedly attacked by our troop*, under 
the command of General JSeauregaid, and 
each time severely wr-rsted. On the 2 , Jth 
they were driven from :heir rifle pita and 
outer line of entrenchment*; which re- 
peated efforts since have not er.abled them 
to recover. Thus far, then, not only Peters- 
burg and Richmond are perfectly safe, but 
Butler's column also has been of no service 
to Grant. . 

T|ie main attack has, of course, been 
made from the North by General Meade's 
largely increased army. Previous to mov- 
ing, it was reorganised into three army 
corps, under Hancock ('2nd), Warren (9th), 
and Sedgwick (6th), to which was added 
a reserve corps under Burnside, assembled 
at Apnapolis, and largely composed of 
negroes. On the 2nd they struck their 
tents in Culpepper county, sending back 
their stores and everything portable, even 
to the railroad bridges, to Alexandria, thus 
clearly indicating their purpose to abandon 
the line of the Orange and Alexandria. 
Railroad, and to. seek a new base. On the 
4th they crossed the Rappahannock nt Ely's 
and Germana ford, and formed a line from 
Chaneellorsville to' Parker's Store, about 
twenty miles East of Orange. General Lee, 
anticipating their movements, sent Ewell 
and Hill to meet them, and for two days 
a most bloody battle was Jbught in the. 
Wilderness. From the nature of the ground 
and the prevalence of dense, tangled • 
woods, no artillery could be used, and, as 
is usual in musketry fights, the casuahies 
were enormous. The enemy fought with 
unusual tenacity, losing at least 15,000 
men on these two days, and many Generals, 
among them General Wadsworth. Our 
loss was comparatively small, and every 
attack was successfully repulsed witk iu> 
menso slaughter 
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Finding himself unable to break through 
our lines and thus force his way to Rich- 
mond, the enemy next attempted to flank 
our right wing, for which purpose he had 
to obtain possession of Spottsylvania court- 
•hou&e* "His views were, however, again 
anticipated by Lee, who had reached there 
first and established himself on a strongly 
entrenched line, parallel to that of the 
Federals. On the 8th, the latter occupied 
Fredericksburg, sending their wounded 
there and rebuilding the railroad to Acquia 
Creek, making this their line and the Poto- 
mac their base. In a series of efforts they 
again tried to break through our lines, or 
turn our right, but they ..were bylliantly 
repulsed on every occasion, and with fear- 
ful loss of life. 

On the llth, General Sheridan, com- 
manding the cavalry of General Meade's 
army, left the latter on a raid towards 
Richmond, probably expecting it to be held 
or at least closely invested by Butler. He 
was immediately pursued by General J. E. 
B. Stuart, whose forces, though unable to 
compete with far superior numbers? con- 
tinually harrassed and seriously injured 
Jiirn, until he was hemmed in, on the llth, 
at Yellow Tavern, in Henrico county 
Their horses worn out, their rations ex 
hausted, and thfir men demoralised, they 
could escape only by a stratagem. At- 
tacking our troops in front, they rebuilt 
Meadow Bridge, laid logs over the railroad 
bridge, and slipped away, under cover of 
the night. It was in this last encounter, 
that General Stuart was mortally wounded. 
He died on the 12th in Richmond, univer- 
sally regretted as one of the bravest and 
noblest of our great Generals. • 

On the same day the enemy, having 
made a femt of attacking our right, and 
having massed heavy forces on our left, 
.took advantage of a heavy fog in the early 
morning and fell upon an advanced part 
of our line. Favored by the suddenness 
of the surprise and the absence of our 
artillery, they stormed the breastworks, 
capturing the unsupported infantry under 
' and with General Edw. Johnson, and soon 
after a number of pieces that had been 
sent to his support. As soon as the move- 
ment was understood, our troops were 
brought into action, General Lee being 



with difficulty held back from leading them 
n person, and under the g&llant General 
Gordon, promoted to Major General on th« 
field, they recovered the lost position and 
inflicted again a fearful loss on the enemy. 
No essential advantage was gained by 
them, for even the loss of two Generals* 
about 700 men, and perhaps twenty guns, 
was largely outweighed by the far heavier 
losses of the enemy. 

A heavy rain, which set in on the fol- 
lowing day, served the latter as a pretext 
for suspending active operations for several, 
days, during which he shifted his right 
more towards the telegraph road and 
Fredericksburg railroad, leaving large 
numbers of arms, wagons, &c, and over 
700 sick in a hospital on his abandoned 
front of the right. On the 15th, they thus 
occupied the line of the Ny, one of the 
tributaries of the Mattapony, holding Mas- 
saponax church and contracting their line 
for the .purpose .of massing their forces. 
From that time onward, they attacked our 
line more or leqs earnestly almost daily, 
trying thus to cover their movements on 
our right flank* Gen. Meade was, all the 
time, manoeuvring to outflank us, and as 
Gem Lee's watchfulness and inexhaustible 
activity, left him no hope of succeeding in* 
this effort, he moved on the 21st upon Mil- 
ford Station and Bowling Green, apparent- 
ly with a view of establishing an addition- 
al base at Port Royal and Tappahannock. 
This manoeuvre, well executed, but so far 
fruitless, necessitated, of c6urse, a corres- 
ponding movement on our side, and after 
having discovered by a reconnoisance in 
force, that the enemy's breastworks, near 
Spotsylvania C.H., were really abandoned, 
Gen. Lee also swung his columns round, 
so as to confront the enemy and retain the 
inner line, around the centre, Richmond. 
As well as can be judged at the moment 6f 
writing, it is to be regretted that Grant * 
should have failed to repeat his bloody 
strategy of a direct assault upon our lines 
~n£ar Hanover Junction. With our line 
of communications safe, and a position 
superior to any which we had previously 
assumed, a still more bloody repulse await- 
ed the Federal hosts than that which have 
already rendered historic the ensanguined 
plains of Spotsylvania.' In pursuance of 
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the policy which he has steadily indicated' 
■ince his repulse on the 12th of May, of 
avoiding a general engagement, Grant has 
continued moving to our right, his advan- 
ced column having reached Hanover 
Town — on the Pamunkey — corresponding 
disposition of the Confederate forces have 
been made by Gen. Lee, and thus on the 
morning of the 30th of May, the two ar- 
mies stand confronting each other in close 
proximity to Cold Harbour, a locality ren- 
dered classic by the defeat of McClellan 
tvi o years ago. 

Later intelligence from Louisiana, indi- 
cates the escape of a portion of his army 
in a condition of utter demoralization. 
The brilliant campaign of Gen. Taylor has 
resulted in the destruction of a large army, 
and the recovery of almost an entire State, 
and he has been appropriately rewarded 
for his services, with the rank of Lieuten- 
ant General, The Federal army of Steele, 
in Arkansas, has been repeatedly defeated 
disastrously by Gen. Price, and thus ano- 
.ther State has been, to i. great extent, re- 
covered. 

So far, then, God has crowned all our 
efforts with signal success : our troogs are 
in better spirits than ever, feeling conscious 
of their power to overcome even largely 
superior numbers of the enemy ; our cities, 
once considered in serious danger, are per- 
fectly safe, supplies and ammunition are 
abundant, and there is every reason to 
hope, that with help from on high, the last 
attack upon Richmond will be an even 
more signal failure than all the former and 
that with this discomfiture the dishearten- 
ed and disappointed North will be made 
to see the necessity of peace. The lan- 
guage of those, who favor peace, is daily 
becoming louder and bolder, both in the 
press and on the floor of Congress, and the 
surest standard by which to. measure the 
buoyancy of public opinion, public credit, 
shows unmistakable sign« of great discour- 
agement. We may confidently anticipate, 
therefore, that' one decisive victory will 
bring final success to the righteous cause 
and restore unto us the longed for bldssings 
of peace, 



Our readers, we are assured, will pardon 
the necessary absence of a portion of our 
usual editorial matter. Having at one 
time, during the excitement incident to the 
late summons of the militia forces to the 
field, almost despaired of our ability to 
issue the Messenger within anything like 
our usual time, however great might' be 
our editorial industry, we philosophically 
yielded our recognition of the ex i sting- 
state of affairs, and with commendable 
complaisance acquiesced in the propriety 
of the conduct of many excellent citizens 
who, like ourselves, devoted their leisure 
moments to finding out the news. As a 
consequence * hen, by the grace of rMs 
Excellency Gov. Smith, who had discover- 
ed that the enemy were aware of the 
presence of the militia among the defend- 
ers of the Capital, and would therefore 
desist from any .contemplated attack upon 
the city, our employees were suddenly, and 
without premonition, returned to their 
avocations, we found ourselves much in 
the condition of a party surprised and 
ambuscaded — totally unprepared for such 
an unexpected event. We have gone to 
work, however, with alacrity and seal in 
order that our readers may have the Mes- 
senger at the earliest- §ossib!e tnoment, 
assured that the reduction in the quantity 
of our editorial matter is more than com- 
pensated for by the valuable and interest- 
ing matter in the body of the number. 



REJECTED MSS. 

Theresa Street, No. 20— The Wife's Sto- 
ry — My. Aunt's Experiences — Blanche 
Ruthlege — Where is Utopia ^Virginia— A 
Dream. The above named contributions 
are respectfully declined, and will be re- 
turned* upon receipt of the necessary pos- 
tage. The large number of MSS. present- 
ed for our decision, must be our apology 
for our failure to answer each contributor 
individually. We are not responsible for 
MSS. after they are published as rejected* 
longer than the appearance of the nest 
succeeding number. 
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. Our catalogue of new publications for 
the past month, is exceedingly meagre. 
However active the presses of publishers 
may have been,- the irregularity of the Lfollowing recent publications. 



law-making power shall resume its vacant 
seat, when pointing to the recent action of 
the Confederate Congress with reference 
to the periodical press, we can, with every 
hope of success, say to an enlightened 
Virginia Legislature, "Go thou and do 
likewise." We have upon our table the 



mails for whieh we are indebted to the 
polite attentions of Sheridan, Kantz, Spears 
and others, to whom the Southern people 
owe so many obligations, has "curtailed" 
even the usual brief " proportions" of our 
list of book notices. We question, ho we-* 
ver, whether publishers have eScaped the 
difficulties and obstacles which have mul- 
tiplied to such an extent during the past 
three or four weeks, as to enforce a sus- 
pension.' in almost every department of 
business. If the experience of our co- 
labourers and brethren of .the press else- 
where, has been at all similar to that of 
the periodical press of Richmond, many 
weeks will elapse before the business of 
publication can resume its former activity. 
Here, in Richmond, the editors, propri- 
etors and employees of periodicals have, 
for the time being, been swept away by 
one universal, indiscriminate deluge of 
enrollment, (conscription would be plainly 
a misnomer in this connection, since that 
would imply a legitimate exercise of its 
privileges by the law-making power) 
which has neither spared "age" nor exhi- 
bited the slightest consideration for the 
helplessness of " sex," and which has 
embraced "the lame, the halt," and we 
may say the "blind," if such a degree of 
nearsightedness as requires the aid of 
spectacle's to read a "proof," or avoid 
contact with a lamppost may be said to 
approximate blindness. Our contempora- 
ries of the daily press may well congratu- 
late themselves in these troublous times, 
upon their political character and their 
accredited influence with the masses. To 
■oft: brethren of the u monthlies" and 
u weeklies," we extend our sympathies in 
their forlorn condition, as representatives 
of matters of such insignificant concern, 
as the religious and literary interests of 
• our people. We also tender them the as- 
surance of our confident anticipation of 
the " coming of a better time," when the 



The Child's FiftST Book. By Campbell 
& Dunn. Approved by the Educational 
Association of Virginia, through their 
Committee. Richmond: Ayre^Jjc Wade. 
18C4. ' 

This work has the following advantages : 
it is a Southern publication, embracing the 
most approved features of previous publi- 
cations, prepared by competent hands, en- 
dorsed by some of the most eminent and 
successful of Southern Teachers, and pub- 
lished by an enterprizing firm, well known 
for its energy Ad success in its publica- 
tions. The compilers have endeavored 
to give The Child's First Book the follow- 
ing features : 

First — To have a proper combination of 
spelling and reading lessons, the former 
auxiliary to the latter. 

Secondly— To make the beginner famil- 
iar with one step before taking another. 

Thirdly — To contain connected narra- 
tives that will interest the young reader, 
instead of disconnected sentences, com- 
bining in the whole " sound instruction in 
morality and true religion." 

The work realizes a creditable degree 
of success in the attainment of three im- 
portant ends, and we bespeak for it the 
favourable consideration of those who 
appreciate the importance of encourage- 
ment of meritorious Southern publications, 
instead of the wretched Yankee trash, 
with which the youthful Southern mind 
has been so long poisoned. 

The Abmy Songster. Dedicated to the 
Army of Northern Virginia. Published 
by Geo. L. Bid good, Richmond, Va., 1864. 

This is one of the almost numberless 
catalogue of l< Song-Books," "Songsters," 
etc., which has been published during the 
war, rejoicing in such patriotic titles as 
the "Rebel," " Stonewall," " Soldiers," &c, 
which with a most refreshing contempt 
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for consistency in name and date, embrace 
sprinklings from the lyric muse of almost 
every ai?e and clime. " No one to love, v 
"Rory 0'Moore, M "Kathleen Mavourneen," 
"Marseillaise," &c, &c, of course figure 
. extensively. We suppose that the " Army 
Songster" is quire as good as the rest, and 
we are not sure that this is extravagant 
praise. * 



We have already endorsed by an edito- 
rial annotmcoment the worthy object which 
ia exj^ined in the following advertise 
meut. This eloquent appeal does not re-» 
quire the as* ittance of commendation from 
us of rhc noble design which is sought to 
be .promoted. We* moat cheerfully insert 
the appeal, and invoke the -earnest atten- 
tion and co-operation of our readers : 

TO VETERANS OK THE CONFEDE- 
RATE ARMY! 

Camp, near Rapidan River, Va. ) 
February, 1SG4. J 

•The obscurity of advertisement suggests 
to the undersigned the importance of using 
a medium of more earnestness in approach- 
ing the public upon the nature of a work, 
the design of which is immediately for the ad- 
vancement of the Southern causa, by offering 
an inspiriting, historic reward to the immortal 
veteran soldiery of the Confederate Army. 
It aims purely to do justice in awarding 
merit to worth ; if partial, it will be in 
honest effort to extol the virtues of the 
humblest, as of the most exalted. It will 
be replete with incidents of remarkable 
daring, endurance, sacrifices and suffer- 
ings — in battle, marches, camp, hospital 
•and imprisonment — by which victors and 
victims, with or without rank, living or 
dead, whose meritorious deeds eminently 
entitled to distinction, shall be placed in 
the annals of the present American war. 

Sketches of the lives of distinguished 
soldiers, regardless of grade; descriptions 
and events of campaigns, battles, skirmish- 
es, raids, scouts j incidents of every charac- 
ter, in which there is pathos^ humor, ro~ 
mance, comedy or tragedy — all such as 
have become fugitive by newspaper no- 
tice, especially anecdotal and obituary, are 
solicited. 

Admiration for .the Spartan-spirited 
daughters of the sunny South, demands 
for them the highest and most enduring 
tribute. Innumerable instances are ex- 
pected of their unexampled devotion. 
They are worthy the loving praise of a 
great, chivalric race. The hero and hero- 



ine of this gigantic strife — culminating in 
Southem<Independence — will go hand in 
hand to an emulative Posterity. 

It is the duty of »eyery proud-spirited 
Southron, particularly men-of -the- line, u rank 
and file 11 braves, to make mutual expressions 
of the valor and merit of comrades in arms. 
The noblest impulses and the most, sacred 
ties, felt in the brenst of the soldier only, 
impel them to it. Unimportant or unin- 
teresting as may seem a single incident, in- 
terwoven with many others, it will be en- 
shrined in every home, trr'ayurnd as imper- 
ishable on thf» consecrated Sr.cinv-roll, 
wreathed with the blood-bought "roll of 
honor,'' and held sacredly inviolable amid 
the trophies and archives of every county 
and State, eventually to be engraven on 
the golden page of a Free Nation's History. 
George Chase. 

Facts shouTd be attested' by an official, 
civil or military. Such as are desired to 
remain unpublished during the war, should 
be so marked. Diary's and other manu- 
scripts will bo returned. 

Address Captain George Chase, eare of 
Magnolia Weekly, Richmond, Va. 

tfgp* Journals of the Southern press feel- 
ing an interest in the work, will please 
copy and notice editorially. 



The Charade in our March Number has 
elicited a number of replies from corres- 
pondents, all making the answer u Court- 
ship." The large number of persons usu- 
ally believed to be awaiting the issue oi a 
business so interesting, possibly affords an 
explanation of the interest which the 
Charade has attracted, and the facility with 
which it has been interpreted. The follow- 
ing is so happily rendered, that we make 
no apology for its appearance, though it is the 
second answer which we have published. 
ANSWER TO CHARADE 
In March Number, S. L. Messenger. 

i. 
"In days »f old" a Court, I guess, 

Was robed in "Splendor regal," . 
And could of " gold" allow, no less 

Than to be " tender legal." 
To watch t; a public man" — I ween, 

No " plan" is any better — #. 

And he who would his fortune screen, 
Must to " a friend" be debtor. 
II. 
* "Then," in the Ship that "bore him. on" 
" Man did delight,'* — and greatly— 
And tho' its fame for speed be gone, 
It lost it rather lately ; 
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11 In ev'ry land," fit "emblem" stilr, 
"Or wealth"— -in " life and beauty," 

It bears to " man" bis Maker's will, 
And call to Slighted " duty." 

in. 
Now, if who wbuld " in wedlock thrive," 

Must find this lurking " answer," 
I hardly think I'll longer " strive"—. 

For here it is, at hand, sir: 
And, if " Since Adam's time it's been," 

And 's still in " mystery" lurking, 
I guess 'tis but a venial sin, 

And so, shall cease* my working. 

W. S. P. . 



Here is another, to which we have no 
doubt some of our ingenious readers will 
readily find the proper answer. 

Richmond, Va., April 23rd, 18*4. 
Sir : — If you think the following Charade 
worthy of a place in the u varieties," you 
will oblige a 4k reader" by publishing it. 

CHARADE. 

To the Reader.' 

My first's a name that's found amongst 
The good, the great, the true.; 

The Book of books, and thrones attest, 
And se perhaps may you. 

J* 

My second is a potent spell, 
* Among the sons of earth, 
And proves, alas, too oft I ween, 
The source that gave it birth. 

My whole, a modest garden flower- 
Full oft appears to view ; 

But now I've told all but its name, 
I leave the rest Jo you. 

B. E. T. 



AN EPIGRAM. ■ 

On Oxx Noted for Abbencb from tbb 
Post of Duty. 

Though Captain Blank be famed for noth- 
ing more, 
We must admit he is a great tactician ; 
While flanking things was difficult of yore : 
In such maftaeuvert he's a true precisian ; 
Hard kg to him is dull, and Scott a lout— 
They never taught a plan for "playing out,* 

E. P. T. 
Camp hear Daltok, Gbo., FeVry, 1864. 



TO AN AULD CRONIE. 

Addressed by a Baptist Minister in Florida, 
to a Presbyterian Minister in Virginia, hit 
College Chunty some Jive and for ly years ago, 

"I long hae thought, my youthful friend, 

A something to hae sent you, 
Tho* it should serve no other end 

Than just a kind memento." — Burns. 

'Tis long, my friend, since we hae met, 
Or since we've held familiar chat 

On Mollie, Eveline or Bet; 

On jiltin' jados, or this or that. 

But ye maun ken I've nae forgot 
With whom I quondam conn'd my 
Greek; • 

With whom it aftimes was my lot 
To baud dispute, and aft a freak. 

Ah! blithesome were those days of auld, 
And gleesome did their moments pass; 

We baith were young, we baith were 
bauld, t 
An' ilka loed his lore an' lass. 

Aweel ! awedl! those days are gaen 
To hand dispute with 4 auld lang syne/ 

Sae Ut them gang an' gab alane; 

For by-gaen days we'll nae repine. . 

Its nae in man, whnte'er his craft. 
To gar the wheels o' Time run back: 

We wimna grieve — look alaft; 

There's guid an' gear for a' we lack. 

The daylight there kens ne'er a clpud, 
Nor dusky Een, nor murky Night; 

'Tis noonday aye, an' brightness croud— 
The thought amaist bedims my sight. ^ 

when we meet my friend aboon, 
We'll need nae mair your Argand lamp, 
. Ncr light o' stars,' nor sun, nor moon ; 
We'll by the Laird o' light encamp. 

An' by the brightness o' his face 

We'll con nae lawlan lingo more ; 
We'll turn Heaven's golden leaves o' 
grace, 
An' as we con the GUDE adore. 

J. S. B. 



1 The three* rules given by the celebrated. 
John Hunter fdr the rearing of healthy . 
children were — * Plenty of milk, plenty of 
sleep and plenty of flannel." 
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Lirx 15 thk Confederate Sta'Ais. — The 



thru, nmiil all the woes of the Southern 
Cnn fiiil c racy, her women still feel their ut- 
ter ignorance of the fashions whenever 
ihey have a new drew to make up or an 
old one to renovate. I imagine that when 



wife of a General in the Confederate ser- 0Mr intercourse with the re*tof mankind is 
Vice, writing to her friend in Europe, says : ! revived, we shall present a singular as- 
"There are many little things in which I* 501 * b,,t what we hnve ' 0?t in external 
T)ur daily life is changed— many luxuries -appearance, I trust we shall have gained 
cut off from the mhle which we have for- j'" siihlimer virtues and more important 
gotten to miss. Our mode of procuring qualities, 
necessaries is very different and far more l 

complicated. The condition of our cur- Princk Alfred— Whether or not it is 
rency has brought about many" curious' true that Prince Alfred, as Lord Brougham 
results; for instance, I have juM procured | remarked at the late Social Science Con- 
leaiher for our negro shoes by exchanging gress, is one of the best of princes, he has 
tallow for it, of which we had a great : become an immense favourite among the 
quantity from some fat beeves fattened and Modern Athenians, some of whom have 
killed upon the place. I am now bargain- pone the length of seeking locks of his 
ing with a factory up the country to ex- hair from the barber who usually had the 
change pork and lard with them for blocks honour of cropping hi* Royal Highness., 
of yarn to weave negro clothes; and not , Like his elder brother, the Prince is a heavy 
only negro clothing I have woven, I am -smoker. Nothing, in fact, seems to please 
now dying thread to weave bome->pim for him better than a good pipe of tebacco, 
myself and daughters. I am ravelling up !"»<! n chat with two or three cheerful com- 
or having ravelled all the old scraps of fine j pan»ons. He is aUo of a mechanical cast 
worsteds and dark silks to spin thread for .of mind, and in his smoking room at Holy- 
gloves for the General and staff, which rood he htd fitted up a turning lathe, with 
gloves I am to knit. These home-khit | which he was in the habit of amusing 
gloves and these homespun dresses will himself bur making neat little boxes and 
look much neater and nicer than you would , other articles as presents for his visitors, 
•uppn.te. My daughters and I, being in j In photography he ;s remarkably proficient, 
want of under garments, I sent a quantity j having imbibed a strong relish for it from 
.of lard to the Macon factory, and received his mother, who is known to he practical- 
in return fine unbleached cal : co. — a pound \y conversant with the art, and to have in- 
of lard paying for a yard of cloth. They sstrur-ted her family in its details. A pho- 
will not sell cloth for money. This un- |tngrnplr»if the Prince, taken by himself a 
bleached calico my daughters and self .are j few days ago at Holyrood, now forms one 
now making up for ourselves. You see | of the chief attractions in the saloon of a 
some foresight is necessary to provide for 'fashionable and popular artist here. I may 
the necessaries of life. If I were to de- ; further mention, as facts which are not 
scribe all the cutting and altering of old generally known, that his Royal Highness 



things to make them new, which now per- 
petually goes on, I should far outstep the 
limits of a letter — perhaps I have done so 

» {ready, but I thought this sketch would 
muse you. and give you some idea of our 
Confederate ways and means of living and 
doing. Ai Christmas I sent presents to my 
relations in Savannah, and instead of the 
elegant trifles I used to give at that season 
I bestowed as follows : — several bushels of 
meal,, peas, bacon, butter, lard, eggs, sau- 
sages, soap (home-made), rope, string, and 
a coarse basket! all of which articles, I am 
assured, were most warmly welcomed, and 
more acceptable than jewels and silks 
would have been. To all these We an so 
familiarised that we laugh at these changes 
in our ways of life, and keep onr regrets 
for graver things. The photographs of your 
children I was so happy to see. You weald 
have smiled to have heard my daughters 
divining the present nshion from the style 
of dress in the likenesses. You must know 



is equally expert on the violin and harmo- 
nium. One incident illustrating a highly 
favourable trait of the Pririce's character 
must not be omitted. Some time ago, as 
will be remembered, one of his eyes was 
accidentally blackened while he was play- 
ing at racket. The ball, it seems, had 
been flung against him by a student, who, 
of course, became greatly annoyed, not to 
say alarmed at the result of his awkward- 
ness. The poor fellow manifested extreme 
and, no doubt, sincere sorrow for the oc- 
currence, but his despondency gave place 
to hearty admiration when the Prince good 
hu mou redly asked him to dinner at Holy- 
rood Palaee next day, in order to lighten 
the tedium of his Royal Highness r s tem- 
porary imprisonment. The invitation, [ 
believe, was accepted.— Edinburgh oonrcs* . 
mpndtnt of 8t. Andrew'* Goxtf fe. 

Lord Overstone's fortune, says the Spec* 
fetor, is estimated at £5,000,000. 
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Garibaldi and Victor Hugo.*— On Satur ] 
day week, the day on which he receive! 
►the visit of his Royal Highness the Princr 
of Wajes, Gen. Garibaldi wrote as follow* 
to Victor Hugo : — (Translation.) — "To Vic- 
tor Hugo, Hauteville House.— Prince's gate, 
London, 22nd April, 1864. Dear Victor 
Hugo, — To visit you in your exile was with 
me more than a desire — it was a duty; but 
many circumstances prevented me. I hope 
you will understand that distant or near T 
am never separated from you, and from 
the noble cause you represent.— Always 
yours,— G. Garibaldi." (Reply.) " Haute- 
ville house, 24th April, 1864.— Dear Gari- 
baldi, — I have not written to you to come 
because you would have eome, tend what- 
•ver might have been my delight to take 
you by the hand — you the true hero — 
whatever joy I might have had to receive 
you in my house, I know that you were 
better occupied: you were in the arms nf 
a nation, and one has not the right to take 
you away from a people. Guernsey sa- 
lutes Caprera, and perhaps one day may 
visit it. Ih the meantime let us love ont? 
another. The people of England at the 
present moment present a noble spectacle. 
Be the guest of England after having been 
the Liberator of Italy. This is beautiful 
and grand. He that is applauded is fol- 
lowed. Your triumph in England is a vic- 
tory for Liberty. The Old Europe of the 
Holy Alliance trembles at it. The reason 
is, there is no great distance from these ac- 
clamations to deliverance— Your friend, — 
Victor Hugo." 

Death of Mstebbber. — A telegram an- 
nounces the death of the celebrated com- 
poser, Meyerbeei. He was born at Berlin, 
September 5th, 1794. His father, James 
Beer, a rich Jew banker, gave him an ex- 
cellent education, and his musical talents 
developed themselves so early- that at 
sev«n years of age he played the piano- 
forte at concerts. At the age of fifteen he 
commenced bis musical studies. The 
Abbe* Vogler, one of the greatest organists 
Qf Germany, had at this time opened i 
school of musii at Darmstadt, into which 
only the rarest talent was received for cul- 
tivation. Here Meyerbeer bad for fellow- 
pupils Gbb us barber, chapel-master at Vien- 
na, C. Maria von Weber, and Godsfroy de 
Heber. Two years after the commence- 
ment of Meyerbeer's residence with Ver- 
ier the latter closed his school, and the 
two travelled in Cermany during a year. 
At Munick, under Vogler's auspices, Mey- 
erbeer pioduced his first work, " Jephthi: - 
Daughter;" he was then eighteen years of 
age. Vogler now drew up, with amusi 
self-complacency, a brevet of maestro, to 
which he added, at the same time, hia 
blessing, gave both to Meyerbeer, and bade 



■iim adieu. At this time the Italian style 
was in high favour at Vienna; Meyeibeer 
wrote his "Two Caliphs" at the request of 
the court, and, neglecting the prevailing 
taste, failed of success. He .then tookChe 
advice of Salieri, author of "Tarere," 
who comforted him by the assurance that 
he had evinced true genius in his last mu- 
sical composition, and pressed him to visit 
Italy. Here his taste became modified 
lander the influence of a beautiful climate, 
and he was charmed with the Italian style. 
In this style he wrote his first great opera, 
the "Crociato in Egitto," which establish- 
ed Lis fame. From this time he commen- 
ced a series of works which have achieved 
| the highest success. His " Robert le Dia- 
[ble," the " Huguenots," the " Prophete," 
the *« Etoile du Nord," and " Dinorah," 
are known all over Europe. Besides his 
operas he has written a Stabat, a Miserere, 
a Te Deum, twelve psalms, several canta- 
tas, an oratorio, and a great number of 
melodies to Italian, French, and German 
words. In 1842 he was Chapel-master to 
the King of Prusssia. He was also a Mem- 
ber of the Academy of Fine Arts at Ber- 
lin, an Associate of the Institute, and an 
Officer of the Legion of Honour. 

Interesting Antiquarian Discovery. — A 
discovery of considerable interest to anti- 
quartans has been made in digging for the 
foundation of the memorial to the late Sir 
George Lewis, which is to be erected on a 
.commanding eminence at New Radnor* 
Soon after the workmen* had commenced 
operations, solid walls of great thickness 
were here and there discovered, and on 
going down to the depth of twelve feet the 
floors of rooms, dungeons, court yards, and 
dark passages of various kinds were seen. 
In fact, much of the remains of Radnor 
.Castle was thus unexpectedly brought to 
light, many of the moulded windows and 
arch-doorways being apparently but little 
• injured. Some of the windows, indeed, 
contain their original iron gratings. The 
| moulded details of the remains date back 
las far as the 13th century, and are good 
specimens of the style. On these discov- 
eries being made, the committee consulted 
I the architect of the memorial, Mr. John 
Gibbs, of Oxford, and the unanimous opin- 
ion was that the discovered remains should 
be preserved and a fresh site selected. 
The memorial will now therefore be erect- 
ed not far from the foot of the Castle Hill, 
and at a point where the road diverges 
right and left from the Kington Road, a 
spot similar fc to that on which stands the 
Martyrs Memorial at Oxford. Altogether, 
the change may be considered advanta- 
geous, as the passer-by on either road will 
now be enabled to examine the beautiful 
details of the memorial without the. trouble 
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rf r.ycending the hill. It is expected that 
'he memoriul will be inaugurated during 
the month of October next. — Oxford Jour- 
nal.^ 

It is Mated in Paris that Queen Victoria 
has hitherto refrained from replying to the 
letter of her son-in-law, intimating the 
•• splendid -victory" of the Prussians at 
Dnppel. 

It is understood that Madame Alboni has 
retired from "the profession.'* 



Varieties. 



Uncle Sam had a neighbour who was in 
the habit of working on Sunday, but after 
awhile he joined the church. One day he 
met the minister to whose church he be- 
longed. ■• Well, Uncle Sam," said he, t: do 
you see any difference in Mr. P. since he 
joined the church?" "Oh, yes," said 
Uncle Sam, " a great difference. Before, 
when he went out to mend his fences on 
Sunday, he carried his axe on his shoulder, 
now he carries it under his oveicoat." 

A physician, examining his student as 
:■-> his progress, asked him, " should a man 
f\!l"into a well forty feet deep, and strike 
hid head against one of the tools with 
which, he had been digging, what would 
\>c your course if called in as a surgeon ?" 
The student repliecf, " I would advise them 
to lot the man lie and fill up the well." 

Francis, Duke of Luxembourg, was a 
celebrated French general, and much de- 
formed. His uniform success, when con- 
fading with William III., of England, 
rendered him an object of jealousy to that 
prince, who once, in tiie bitterness of his 
heart, called him "hump-backed." " What 
does he know of my back?" said the mar- 
shal, l * he never saw it." 

There are two things which will make 
up happy in this life, if we attend to them. 
The first is, never to vex ourselves about 
what we can't help ) and the second, never 
:o vex ourselves about what we can help. 

It is a singular faet that a woman cannot 
look from a precipice of any magnitude 
without becoming giddy. But what is still 
more angular, the giddiness departs |he 
very moment somebody puts his arm 
around her waist to keep her from falling. 
Queer, isn't it* 

Never speak of a man's virtues before 
his face, nor of his vices behind his back. 

Perpetual motion— a woman's tongue 
when talking about her baby. 



Kisses admit of a greater verier/ oi 
character than perhaps even our. lady read* 
ers are awaje. Eight basial diversifies-. 
are mentioned in Scripture. The kiVs of 

Salutation — Sam. xx. 11. I Theas. v. 1C. 

Valediction — Ruth ii. 9. 

Reconciliation— 2 Sam. xiv. 33. 

Subjection— Psalms ii. 12. 

Approbation — Proverbs ii. 4/£. 

Adoration— I Kings xix. l&jSEj 

Treachery— Matt. xxvi. 49. "90 ^Jj ' */£" 

Arfection— Genesis xiv. 15. <£sV^^' 

Charleston was the port near which La 
Fayette first landed in America. At a 
public dinner given him on ids second 
visit to this country, he gave the following 
toast : 

Perpetual and ever increasing prosperity 
to the city of Charleston, where an Amer- 
ican recruit received a first Messing*. ar:il 
which shall have the last wishes of a grate- 
ful veteran. 

In the latest volume of Carlyle s hisrr.ry 
of Frederick the Second, occurs the ill- 
lowing fearfully and wonderfully made* 
sentence: ''Let us try and select, and 
extricate into coherence and visibility, out 
of these historical dust-heaps, a few of the 
systematic phenomena of physiognomic 
procedures of Frederick in his first wees? • 
of his kingdom, by way of contribution 10 
some portraiture of his then inner man.*' 
Certainly. 

Jean Paul has many fine thoughts. Here 
is one : 

11 Man has two minutes and a half to *i"o 
— one to smile, one to sigh and a hail" to 
love — for in the midst of this he dies. Bi.t ■ 
the grave is not deep — it is the ^Lining 
thread of angles that seek us. When i:ie 
unknown hand throws the fatal dart at ::ie 
end of man, then boweth he his head, 
and the dart lifts the crown cf UKKuefro.-n 
his wounds." 

Thb Time to Bltjsh. — " Blush not now, 
said a distinguished Italian to his young 
relative, whom he met issuing from a 
haunt of vice, " you should have Mushed 
when you went in." The heart alone is 
safe which shrinks from the slightest con* 
tact or conception of evil and waits not to 
inquire, what will the world say! 

Dean Swift says : " A woman may kn;t 
her stockings, but not her brows — she may 
darn her hose, but not her eyes — curl her 
hair, but not her lips — thread her needle, 
but not the public street." 

Major General John Pope, the prince of 
Federal liars, is going to write a history of 
his campaign. It is likely to be a good 
fiction. 
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